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BY  RULE  OF  THUMB. 


IN  THE  AVENUE. 

WHY  is  not  Bodston  in  Cornwall 
a  fashionable  watering-place,  and 
wherein  do  the  elements  of  seaside  popula¬ 
rity  consist?  In  “verdure  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  sea”?  The  Bodston  woods  run  sloping 
down  to  within  fifty  yards  of  the  beach,  and 
the  laurel— in  most  parts  of  England  a  shrub 
— is  here  a  tree :  a  state  of  things  which  might 
alone  suffice  to  attract  invalid  heroes  and 
poets.  In  a  fine  open  sea?  You  might  take 
a  header  from  a  Bodston  rock,  and  if  you 
did  not  get  tired,  and  could  dispense  for 
long  enough  with  food,  were  free  from 
cramp,  arid  met  with  no  storms,  or  currents, 
or  icebergs,  or  sharks,  or  sea  serpents,  you 
might  swim  right  across  to  America;  and 
what  could  the  most  ardent  votary  of  swim¬ 
ming  wish  for  more  than  that? 

Or  is  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  nu¬ 
merous  picturesque  nooks  and  indentures, 
fit  for  sketching  and  flirting,  along  the  shore? 
Why,  I  think  the  bays  of  this  coast  are  as 
fine  as  they  can  be,  and  the  sand  which 
fringes  some  of  these  coves  seems  strewn 
there  for  the  special  benefit  of  bathers. 

Or  does  a  health  and  pleasure  seeking 
public  demand  that  provisions  should  be 


cheap  and  plentiful?  New-laid  eggs  here 
are  twenty  for  a  shilling,  and  fresh  butter  is 
eightpence  a-pound.  It  is  true  that  you 
must  make  up  your  mind  on  Monday  about 
the  quantity  of  meat  you  will  eat  during  the 
week;  but  when  you  have  once  calculated 
your  probable  appetite,  John  Grazer,  the 
farmer  and  purveyor,  who  makes  hebdoma¬ 
dal  visits  to  the  village,  will  supply  you,  to 
any  amount  you  like,  for  at  least  twopence 
per  pound  less  than  you  have  to  pay  at  most 
places. .  It  may  be  urged  that  Bodston  is 
ten  miles  from  anywhere;  but  so,  ten  years 
ago,  were  dozens  of  obscure  fishing  villages 
which  have  sprung  up  lately  into  magnifi¬ 
cent  pleasure  towns.  Indeed,  the  distance 
of  a  place  from  any  known  part  of  the  world 
is  the  greatest  of  recommendations  to  a 
large  section  of  those  people  who,  like 
swallows,  flit  about  every  autumn,  in  flocks, 
in  search  of  solitude. 

The  fact  is,  that  no  speculator  happens 
to  have  cast  his  adventurous  eyes  upon  the 
place;  and  so,  instead  of  being  a  labyrinth 
of  terraces,  parades,  and  mansions,  with 
assembly  rooms,  brass  bands,  subscription 
balls,  riding  masters,  bathing  machines,  and 
yachts,  Bodston  is  nineteen  cottages,  three 
fishing  boats,  a  church,  an  inn,  and  four 
small  villas  of  the  verandah-creeper  style  of 
architecture,  with  porches,  thatched  roofs, 
and  pretty  gardens. 

These  four  villas,  situated  in  various  parts 
of  the  same  hillside,  form  the  entire  aristo¬ 
cratic  quarter  of  Bodston;  and,  at  the  time 
this  story  opens,  one  of  them — that  nearest 
the  sea — was  desolate.  The  chimneys  were 
smokeless,  the  blinds  drawn  down,  one  or 
two  panes  of  glass  were  broken,  fungu:- 
like  patches  of  moss  had  accumulated 
on  the  roof,  and  the  gravel  paths  were 
covered  with  green — as  though  the  place, 
finding  itself  in  a  widowed  condition,  had 
thought  it  proper  to  go  into  weeds.  This 
house  belonged  to  the  rector,  who  preferred 
residing  some  six  miles  inland,  at  an  ad- 
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joining  living  which  he  held  with  Bodston, 
and  who  rode  over  to  do  the  duty  on  alter¬ 
nate  Sundays.  When  he  could  not  find  a 
tenant  for  his  Bodston  house,  and  he  seldom 
could,  it  was  locked  up  and  the  key  delivered 
over  to  Widow  Brown,  who  thus  added  the 
business  of  house-agent  to  her  ordinary  avo¬ 
cations  of  pew-opener,  clerk,  monthly  nurse, 
and  charwoman. 

The  second  villa,  which  had  been  inha¬ 
bited  for  some  five  and  twenty  years  by  two 
maiden  sisters,  of  slender  income — who  had 
settled  in  this  pretty  spot  for  economy,  and 
had  shortly  before  died  of  sheer  old  age, 
within  two  months  of  each  other — was  at 
present  tenanted  by  a  Mr.  Hartman,  a  myste¬ 
rious  gentleman,  who  had  no  servant,  but 
was  done  for  by  Widow  Brown  when  at 
Bodston — a  place  which  he  rather  visited 
than  resided  at ;  it  being  his  custom  to  ap¬ 
pear  suddenly,  with  no  other  luggage  than 
a  carpet  bag,  stay  a  few  weeks,  and  then  to 
vanish  as  quietly  as  he  came. 

The  third  villa  was  occupied  by  Captain 
Lennard — a  half-pay  officer,  slowly  dying  of 
a  wound  received  ten  years  before — and  his 
son  Arthur,  an  only  child,  who  had  been 
called  away  from  the  University  on  the  death 
of  his  mother,  to  take  her  place  by  the  side 
of  the  helpless  parent  who  remained  to  him. 

The  fourth  house  stood  on  higher  ground 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  was  perched  on 
one  of  die  prettiest  spots  you  ever  saw,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  wooded  hill 
which  rose  immediately  behind  the  fishing- 
huts  of  Bodston.  It  was  approached  on  the 
land  side  by  a  road  which  wound  up  from  a 
valley  breaking  into  the  hills,  on  the  left  of 
the  village,  and  skirted  an  avenue  of  birch, 
laurel,  and  arbutus,  planted  for  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  along  a  ridge,  forming  a  pla¬ 
teau  on  the  hillside,  and  leading  to  a  rustic 
gate  at  the  back  of  the  villa,  the  front 
windows  of  which,  looking  over  the  woods 
which  sloped  down  to  the  beach,  with  a  de¬ 
scent  too  precipitous  for  the  trees  to  interfere 
with  the  prospect,  commanded  a  sea-view 
which  would  have  delighted  the  eyes  alike 
of  a  poet,  a  painter,  or  a  smuggler.  It  was 
erected,  in  short,  in  the  very  nook  where  a 
landscape-gardener  having  to  lay  out  the  hill 
would  have  placed,  according  to  his  taste 
in  summer-houses,  a  temple,  a  Swiss  hut,  or 
a  pagoda. 

The  pretty  little  cottage  had  been  built  by 
a  shipbuilder,  who  retired  in  the  evening  of 
life  to  this  quiet  spot  to  walk  down  his  gout 


and  avoid  the  high  living  which  fed  it,  there¬ 
by  proving  himself  to  have  attained  a  high 
degree  of  wisdom.  For  fifteen  years  before 
the  date  of  the  event  about  to  be  recorded 
in  this  chapter,  the  affairs  of  the  firm  in 
which  he  was  then  a  sleeping  partner  having 
got  into  disorder — showing  that  evil  as  well  as 
good  fortune  may  come  to  us  while  sleeping 
— he  had  to  go  up  to  London,  where  he  met 
with  certain  old  friends  who  tempted  him  to 
beard  his  enemy  in  his  very  den;  so  that 
after  five  days  of  turtle,  marrow  pudding, 
iced  Punch  and  Port,  giant  gout,  aggravated 
by  such  contempt,  gripped  the  rash  one  by 
the  stomach  and  slew  him.  Merciful  gout, 
who  saved  him  from  seeing  his  name  in  the 
Gazette / 

After  the  shipbuilder's  death,  his  villa  had 
been  purchased  for  a  small  sum  by  a  lady 
of  the  name  of  Rosier;  who  at  once  settled 
there,  bringing  with  her  a  little  girl  named 
Edith,  who  had  grown  up  into  womanhood 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  outer  world,  and 
no  instruction  in  its  arts  and  accomplish¬ 
ments,  but  such  as  she  received  from  her 
mother  and  taught  herself  by  the  aid  of 
books.  They  were  very  poor,  keeping  one 
servant,  and  could  hardly  have  done  that  in 
any  other  part  of  England.  These  were  the 
present  inhabitants. 

At  seven  o’clock  on  this  summer's  evening, 
when  our  story  opens,  a  man  turned  out  of 
the  road  into  the  above-mentioned  avenue 
for  an  after-dinner  stroll.  The  easy  way  in 
which  he  lounged  along,  with  his  thumbs  in 
the  arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat,  slowly  puffing 
out  the  smoke  of  his  cigar,  with  a  perfect 
appreciation  of  its  flavour,  told  of  a  full 
meal,  a  good  digestion,  and  a  mind  at  peace. 
Nor  were  his  digestive  organs,  to  judge  from 
appearances,  the  only  strong  part  about  him — 
his  broad,  deep  chest,  and  muscular,  well-pro¬ 
portioned  limbs,  seeming  to  promise  a  rare 
union  of  strength  and  nimbleness;  while  his 
massive  under-jaw,  deep,  stem  eyes,  round 
head,  and  rather  thick  lips,  betokened  that 
the  force  of  his  passions  and  the  tenacity 
of  his  will  corresponded  with  his  physical 
power. 

His  dress  showed  that  he  was  no  habitual 
resident  in  so  secluded  a  district;  for  though 
he  wore  a  straw  hat  and  loose  overcoat,  in 
deference  to  the  country,  the  cut  of  the  rest 
of  his  clothes,  and  the  varnish  on  his  thin 
boots,  betrayed  the  inhabitant  of  a  much 
more  fashionable  place  than  Bodston.  I  ay 
afraid,  too,  that  a  squeamish  observer  nry 
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have  detected  vulgarity  in  the  embroidery  of 
his  shirt,  the  large  ring  on  his  third  finger, 
the  festooning  of  a  gold  chain  over  his  waist¬ 
coat  But  it  is  a  shameful  thing  that  a  gentle¬ 
man  should  not  be  allowed  to  dress  himself 
as  he  likes,  without  making  himself  the  butt 
of  invidious  reflections;  and,  at  all  events, 
this  personage  was  evidently  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  with  himself — which,  after  all,  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  thing. 

He  seemed  to  be  on  his  way  to  the  villa; 
but  when  half  through  the  avenue  he  paused, 
and  after  standing  irresolute  for  a  second 
or  two,  sat  down  on  a  knoll  of  grass,  and  re¬ 
flected  in  this  wise : — 

“Young  Lennard  will  be  off  to-morrow; 
and  he  and  the  girl  are  sure  to  have  some 
appointment  for  a  leave-taking  and  final 
spooney fication  this  evening.  Now,  if  I  go 
in,  she  will  be  unable  to  come  out,  and  so 
she  will  sit  and  wish  me  at  Jericho;  and  as 
she  will  feel  a  tenderness  for  this  young 
fellow  on  parting  with  him,  she  will  conceive 
a  prejudice  against  me  which  it  will  give 
me  some  fortnight’s  extra  trouble  to  remove. 
Better  to  let  them  keep  their  assignation,  if 
they  have  one :  it  is  the  last  time  that  they 
will  ever  see  each  other,  and  I  am  not  of 
a  jealous  turn.  Yes.  Besides,  it  will  be 
rather  amusing  to  watch  them;  and  if  they 
select  some  such  thickly  wooded  spot  as  this 
for  their  tryst,  I  may  be  able  to  overhear 
some  of  their  talk,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
diverting.  Some  people  like  the  theatre, 
and  in  winter  it  is  all  very  well;  but  there  is 
nothing  like  a  comedy  in  real  life,  acted  in 
the  open  air,  on  a  warm  summer’s  evening. 
Hallo! — here  we  are.  Enter  from  garden- 
gate,  r.  e.,  Edith  Rosier.  Exit  through 
bushes  at  back,  Adolphus  Hartman.” 

As  the  man  vanished  amongst  the  laurels, 
a  far  more  attractive  object  entered  upon  the 
scene :  the  culminating  effort  of  nature,  more 
lovely  than  sunset,  landscape,  or  waterfall; 
the  attraction  which  causes  us  to  do  weari¬ 
some  penance  at  flower  shows,  yawn  through 
concerts,  hurry  over  the  dinners  which  we 
vainly  endeavour  to  digest  in  the  heated 
atmosphere  of  opera  house  or  ball-room,  to 
besiege  Troy,  to  write  poetry,  to  quarrel  with 
our  best  friends,  to  talk  unlimited  nonsense, 
to  throw  away  the  freedom  and  comfort  of 
bachelor  life,  and  rush  blindfold  into  a  whole 
sea  of  vexations,  responsibilities,  jealousies, 
and  heart-burnings — a  fair  girl  of  twenty. 
Beauty  only  skin  deep,  indeed!  Why,  to 
i*s  influence  all  vices,  all  virtues,  all  deeds  of 


valour,  all  acts  of  treachery — nay,  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  social  system — may  be  traced. 
Gold  is  considered  a  strongish  lever  where¬ 
with  to  stir  human  energies;  but  what 
would  be  the  use  of  that  without  the  fulcrum 
of  beauty  to  give  it  a  purchase?  No  man 
would  ever  have  cared  to  collect  the  precious 
metal  had  there  been  no  pretty  girls  to  be 
dazzled  by  it.  What  nations  are  the  most 
polished,  but  those  where  the  women  are 
the  handsomest?  what  most  ignorant  and 
savage,  but  those  where  the  female  members 
of  the  community  are  most  deformed  and 
ugly? 

Edith  Rosier,  our  heroine,  had  a  tall  but 
full  and  well-rounded  figure,  brown  hair,  blue 
eyes,  lovely  mouth,  exquisite  chin.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  simple  muslin  frock  and  a  garden 
hat,  and  she  looked  very  pale  and  interesting 
as  she  walked  along,  peering  about  through 
the  thick  leaves  for  her  lover. 

He  soon  joined  her.  A  tall,  fair  young 
fellow,  some  two  years  older  than  herself 
with  rather  feminine  features,  marked  by  no 
strong  lines.  If  the  man  who  had  left  the 
avenue  ten  minutes  before  was  a  type  of 
strength,  this  one  gave  you  the  idea  of  weak¬ 
ness.  His  figure,  though  symmetrical,  was 
slim  and  undeveloped ;  and  a  physiognomist 
would  have  pronounced  him  a  dreamer 
rather  than  a  worker,  affectionate  rather  than 
passionate. 

He  trembled  and  turned  faint  as  he  passed 
his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  they  had  walked 
together  some  twenty  yards  before  he  could 
recover  himself.  It  was  Edith  who  first 
broke  the  silence. 

“And  are  you  really  going  so  soon?”  said 
she. 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  in  a  trembling  voice, 
which  however  grew  firmer  as  he  proceeded. 
“We  go  to  London  to-morrow,  and  the  ship 
sails  on  Saturday.  It  will  be  a  long  separa¬ 
tion,  Edith.” 

“And  what  has  happened?  You  only  told 
me  in  your  note  that  your  father  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  summons  to  Australia,  without  tell¬ 
ing  me  anything  more.” 

“An  uncle  of  mine,  who  settled  at  Sydney 
to  conduct  certain  speculations  in  which  he 
was  always  dabbling,  has  died,  and  my  father 
being  heir  to  his  property,  we  must  get  out 
as  quickly  as  we  can  to  look  after  it.” 

“Then  you  are  going  for  a  good  and 
hopeful  object.  Was  he  rich,  your  uncle?” 

“We  cannot  tell.  His  money  was  in¬ 
vested  in  a  dozen  different  schemes,  my  father 
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thinks — some  good,  some  bad;  and  how  we 
;  stand  altogether  it  is  impossible  to  say.  That 
is  why  we  are  going  out.” 

‘‘And  how  long  do  you  expect  to  be 
gone?”  she  asked,  flushing  a  pretty  red. 

“What  with  the  voyage  there  and  back, 
it  will  be  at  least  two  years  before  I  see  you 
again.” 

j  He  looked  very  downcast  as  he  said  it 
I  “Two  years  only  ?”  she  said,  trying  to  cheer 

him.  “Why,  they  will  soon  pass ;  and  we  are 
young  enough  to  wait  for  that  time.  Why, 
we  could  not  be  married  so  soon  as  that  if 
you  were  to  remain  in  England,  for  it  would 
have  been  much  longer  before  you  would 
have  earned  a  sufficient  income ;  whereas,  now 
there  is  a  better  prospect  before  you.” 

“And  can  you  really  keep  me  in  your 
memory  all  that  time?  Are  you  sure  that 
you  love  me  well  enough  not  to  forget  me 
during  so  long  an  absence?  We  have  been 
thrown  together  in  this  secluded  place,  where 
you  have  looked  forward  to  my  arrival  after 
an  absence  as  to  that  of  the  only  civilized 
conversable  being  you  ever  saw.  Are  you 
sure  that  you  have  not  mistaken  this  friendly 
feeling  for  love?” 

Edith  coloured  all  over  her  white  brow, 
which  became  slightly  clouded  as  she  re- 
!  plied,  poutingly — 

“If  you  choose  to  doubt  my  love,  I  can¬ 
not  help  it” 

This  was  all  she  said. 

“No,  no,”  he  hastened  to  add.  “  Do  not 
think  that  I  speak  out  of  fretfulness  or — or 
doubt  What  I  mean  is  this.  If  you  would 
like  to  be  freed  from  an  engagement  con¬ 
tracted  when  you  were  very  young,  and 
before  you  had  seen  other  men  whom  you 
might  find  more  worthy  than  me — an  engage¬ 
ment  to  a  man  going  out  to  a  country  so  far 
off  that  it  is  like  Death  to  visit  it — speak. 

I  am  so  afraid  lest  you  should  find  your 
pledge*  to  me  a  burden.  If  you  wish,  I  will 
restore  that  promise;  and  then,  if  when  I 
return  I  find  you  free  and  willing  to  be  my 
wife,  I  shall  ask  God  for  no  other  blessing; 
but  if  you  should  in  the  meantime  discover 
that  you  have  been  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  you  loved  me,  you  will  be  able  to  act 
|  as  you  think  best  for  your  own  happiness, 

‘  without  having  any  broken  plight  to  re¬ 
proach  yourself  with.  ” 

Edith,  thoroughly  offended,  withdrew  from 
his  arm. 

“  If  you  wish  to  break  our  engagement,” 
said  she,  “say  so  at  once.  I  am  sure  I  don't 


care !  Only  do  not  try  to  put  it  off  upon  me 
in  that  mean  way.” 

And  then  she  burst  into  tears.  Where¬ 
upon  he  got  his  arm  round  her  waist  again, 
and  began  vowing  and  explaining,  and  pro¬ 
testing  and  soothing,  and  calling  her  an 
angel,  which  was  ridiculous,  and  himself  a  j 
demon,  which  was  libellous — demons  have  j 
their  bad  points,  but  are  never  spooney. 
And,  indeed,  the  rest  of  the  lovers'  conversa¬ 
tion  was  of  too  broken,  ejaculatory,  oscula- 
tory,  and  hysterical  a  nature  to  be  transferred 
to  paper. 

It  is  an  awful  thing,  that  first  parting  for  a 
serious  time  with  a  first  love :  worse  than  the 
shock  of  being  tom  from  the  maternal  apron¬ 
string,  and  stuck  down  in  a  public  school; 
worse  than  the  anticipation  of  the  doctor’s 
approach  to  the  Chamber  of  Horrors,  while 
flogging  is  as  yet  an  unknown  sensation; 
worse  than  the  first  cut  by  a  fancied  friend ; 
worse  even  than  the  bad  half-hour  spent  in 
the  dentist’s  mysterious  room,  alone  with  a 
fearful  chair  bearing  a  basin  screwed  into 
one  of  its  arms. 

After  half  a  dozen  cruel  wrenches  from  as 
many  “only  ones  you  ever  really  loved,”  you 
get  used  to  it,  and  even  begin  to  find  a 
soothing  melancholy  about  the  business 
which  is  poetical  and  not  unpleasant.  But 
the  first  time  you  are  quite  in  earnest.  So, 
when  the  time  was  up,  and  Arthur  Lennard  > 
strained  Edith  Rosier  to  his  heart  as  if  he  { 
were  seeking  to  crush  her  being  into  his,  i 
gluing  his  lips  to  hers  in  a  long  kiss  of  love  j 
and  pain,  he  suffered  so  much  that  he  felt  as 
if  he  must  go  mad  or  die — so  much  that  it  j 
was  the  greatest  possible  relief  to  hasten  , 
away,  get  clear  of  the  avenue,  and  to  feel 
that  the  parting  was  over,  as,  with  a  throbbing 
in  his  brain  and  a  ball  in  his  throat,  he  strode 
down  the  road  towards  his  fathers  cottage. 

If  he  could  have  selected  his  amusements 
at  that  moment,  he  would  have  volunteered 
for  a  forlorn  hope,  or  to  light  the  match  of 
a  fire-ship.  But  no  one  wanted  a  fire-ship 
lit,  and  the  only  forlorn  hope  going  on  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  in  his  own  breast.  For 
the  less  noble  impulses  which  prompted  him 
to  assault  the  first  man  he  met,  or  to  procure 
and  drink  off  a  bottle  of  brandy:  he  was  re¬ 
strained  from  the  first  by  habits  of  courtesy, 
combined  with  a  just  awe  of  the  laws  of  the 
land;  while  the  necessity  of  attending  to  his 
father  was  a  check  upon  the  latter  proceed- 

tog.  .  .  V 
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which  for  ten  minutes  was  so  acute  that  had 
he  been  going  to  be  hanged  he  could  not 
have  felt  more  miserable.  Edith  Rosier  was 
life,  joy,  health,  everything :  tom  from  her, 
the  bitterness  of  death  was  past.  What  did 
it  matter  whether  he  was  going  to  be  hanged, 
burnt,  or  banished  to  Australia?  It  was  all 
one.  The  wisest  of  us  are  foolish  through 
all  the  seven  stages;  but  at  the  eyebrow- 
sonnet  epoch,  by  St.  Wamba,  our  folly  cul¬ 
minates  !  As  Lennard  approached  his  home, 
however,  he  grew  calmer;  natural  filial  love 
was  in  his  case  intensified  by  the  tenderness 
which  we  all  feel  towards  those  who  are 
helpless  and  dependent  upon  us;  and  he 
could  not  see  his  brave,  patient  father — who, 
knowing  that  his  days  were  numbered,  and 
suffering  in  a  way  which  made  rest  and  quiet 
peculiarly  attractive,  had  at  the  first  glimpse 
of  probable  advantage  to  his  son  cheerfully, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course,  undertaken  a  long, 
tedious  voyage — without  feeling  ashamed  to 
give  way  to  his  own  selfish,  amorous  fancies 
and  poetical  sorrows.  So  he  made  a  violent 
effort,  joined  his  father,  and  chatted  freely 
of  the  arrangements  he  had  made,  the  time 
when  they  were  to  start,  the  ship  they  were 
to  sail  in,  and  their  prospects  when  they 
arrived  at  the  land  of  convicts,  kangaroos, 
and  beasts  with  bills — the  one  modem  great 
characteristic,  gold,  had  not  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered — and  he  was  rewarded  by  a  more 
equable  pulsation  of  the  heart  and  sub¬ 
sidence  of  the  ball  in  his  throat 

The  subject  which  had  caused  those  un¬ 
pleasant  sensations  was  not  mentioned  be¬ 
tween  them,  as  Captain  Lennard  did  not 
share  his  son’s  admiration  for  Edith.  The 
causes  for  this  it  would  be  tedious  and  unne¬ 
cessary  to  explain  at  length.  It  is  sufficient 
to  mention  that  the  late  Mrs.  Lennard  had 
disliked  the  girl,  had  thought  that  her  mother 
was  endeavouring  to  entrap  Arthur,  and 
had  let  her  know  that  suspicion — a  piece  of 
information  which  had  the  effect  of  the  acid 
contained  in  the  white  paper  of  a  Seidlitz 
powder  when  it  is  poured  into  a  tumbler 
which  already  holds  the  contents  of  the  blue 
paper  in  solution.  Captain  Lennard  had 
imbibed  his  wife’s  feelings  on  the  subject; 
and  when  all  her  opinions  and  tastes  had 
been,  for  him,  sanctified  by  death,  any 
countenance  lent  to  a  marriage  which  she 
had  disapproved  would  have  seemed  to  him 
Ijfte  a  sacnlege.  Besides  this,  the  old  man 
lei?  very  fastidious  where  women  were  con- 
larked.  Meekness  and  timidity  he  thought 


more  of  as  feminine  attractions  than  beauty 
or  intelligence;  and  against  independence 
of  spirit  he  had  the  most  violent  prejudice. 
But  this  same  independence  was  Edith’s  dis¬ 
tinguishing  quality;  and  the  Captain  would 
sooner  even  have  seen  his  son  marry  a  girl 
of  inferior  social  position,  if  she  were  only 
duly  impressed  with  the  fact  of  her  sex’s  infe¬ 
riority.  It  was  rather  an  amusing  circum¬ 
stance  that  one  with  such  strong  feelings  on 
this  subject  should  have  been  so  entirely 
under  the  guidance  and  control  of  his  own 
wife;  but  then,  good  man,  he  never  knew  it. 

Edith’s  freedom-loving  temperament  kept 
her  up  during  the  parting  with  her  lover,  for 
she  did  not  love  so  heartily  as  girls  do  who 
feel  a  pleasure  in  clinging  for  support  to  the 
man  to  whom  they  give  their  hearts.  Her 
affection  for  young  Lennard  was  always 
tempered  by  a  feeling  of  soreness  at  his 
being  the  man  and  herself  the  woman;  that 
the  customs  of  society — worse,  the  laws  of 
nature — dictated  that  he  should  be  the 
obeyed,  she  the  obedient.  If  Lennard  had 
been  a  man  of  genius  and  iron  will,  and 
could  so  have  dazzled  and  crushed  her,  he 
would  have  lit  a  passion  in  her  breast  such 
as  Cleopatra  felt  for  Antony.  As  it  was,  his 
morbid  forebodings  were  not  entirely  with¬ 
out  reason;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their 
love  owed  its  origin  rather  to  circumstance 
than  to  any  mutual  sympathy  drawing  their 
souls  together;  and  if  they  had  met,  like  the 
majority  of  young  people,  in  mixed  society, 
it  is  probable,  whatever  Arthur  Lennard 
might  have  done,  that  Edith  Rosier  would 
have  fixed  her  affections  on  some  far  more 
congenial  nature. 

But  most  human  beings  are  fated  to  catch 
love  and  the  measles  at  least  once  in  their 
lives ;  and  if  they  do  not  take  it  from  Miss 
(or  Master)  Smith,  why,  they  do  from  Miss 
(or  Master)  Brown. 

Edith,  then,  had  got  love  mildly,  and  her 
feelings  at  parting  were  not  half  so  acute  as 
Arthur’s.  Still,  she  felt  “down”  and  melan¬ 
choly,  and  cried  for  awhile — without  sobbing 
much,  though;  and  then  she  dried  her  eyes, 
and  went  in  to  tea. 

That  beverage  was  brewing  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mrs.  Rosier,  a  faded 
lady,  who  had  once  been  good-looking,  as 
might  be  told  by  a  glance  at  her  regular 
features,  in  spite  of  the  ravages  which  the 
pitiless  invader  Time  and  a  host  of  guerilla 
cares  had  made  there.  She  was  thin,  almost 
emaciated,  and  her  nervous  system  appeared 
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to  be  in  a  state  of  great  sensitiveness.  The 
slightest  noise  caused  her  to  start  as  ordi¬ 
nary  people  do  when  a  gun  has  been  fired ; 
her  fingers  could  not  keep  quiet,  but  were  for 
ever  on  the  move,  now  arranging  and  re-ar- 
j  ranging  the  tea  cups,  now  crumpling  up  the 
|  table  cloth,  and  then  smoothing  it  down 
j  again ;  then  picking  at  the  edges  of  her  dress 
|  or  twisting  up  her  handkerchief;  never  still. 
Her  lips,  too,  kept  working  in  a  way  which 
it  was  painful  to  watch. 

“  My  medicine,  Edith,  give  me  my  medi¬ 
cine!”  she  cried  eagerly,  as  her  daughter 
entered  the  room. 

“It  is  early  yet,”  replied  the  girl,  look¬ 
ing  at  her  watch;  “but,”  she  added,  after 
glancing  at  her  mother,  “I  think  we  may 
anticipate  the  time  a  little  to-night.” 

And  taking  a  key  from  her  pocket,  she 
went  to  the  sideboard,  unlocked  one  of  the 
cupboards,  and  took  from  it  a  bottle  and  a 
wine  glass,  into  which  she  carefully  distilled 
a  certain  number  of  drops  of  a  black  liquid, 
which  her  mother  swallowed  with  the  eager¬ 
ness  of  a  wounded  man  for  water.  Then 
she  locked  all  up  again,  and  once  more 
pocketed  the  key. 

In  a  short  time  Mrs.  Rosier’s  nervousness 
subsided,  and  she  grew  calm  enough  to  con¬ 
verse  with  her  daughter. 

“You  have  seen  him,  I  suppose?” 

“  Yes,  mamma.” 

“  And  when  does  he  go?” 

“To-morrow  morning.  He  is  going  with 
Captain  Lennard  to  Australia,  to  secure  some 
property  which  has  been  left  to  them ;  after 
which  they  return  immediately — at  least, 
Arthur  does,  for  in  all  human  probability 
his  father  will  never  live  to  come  back.” 

“And  have  you  agreed  to  break  off  this 
foolish,  childish  engagement?” 

“Foolish!  childish!  What  do  you  mean, 
mamma?” 

“I  mean,  my  dear,  that  you  will  never  see 
him  again.  Do  not  look  like  that.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  what  pains  you ;  but  who  ever 
heard  of  a  man’s  taking  such  a  voyage  as 
that,  and  returning  to  marry  the  girl  he  left 
in  England?  He  will  form  other  ties,  and 
forget  you.  You  have  never  seen  anything 
of  the  world,  and  know  nothing  of  men,  or 
you  would  not  expect  anything  else.  But 
do  not  fret,  Edith,  there  are  better  men  than 
Arthur  Lennard  in  the  world,  and — 

“Mamma,”  interrupted  Edith,  “I  will 
know  the  real  meaning  of  all  this.  Until  quite  I 
lately  you  always  encouraged  my  engage-  I 


ment  with  Arthur,  even  though  he  had  no 
immediate  prospects;  and  now,  when  there 
is  every  chance  of  his  being  soon  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  support  a  wife,  you  turn  against  him, 
and  unsay  all  you  have  ever  said.  I  have 
observed  that  this  alteration  has  taken  place 
since  your  first  interview  with  that  man,  Mr. 
Hartman ;  and  I  suspect  that  you  are  acting 
under  his  influence.  Who  and  what  is  he? 
I  have  a  right  to  know  the  reason — the  true 
reason — for  your  sudden  hostility  to  Arthur. 
Tell  it  me.” 

“I  have  no  hostility  to  the  poor  young 
man,”  replied  Mrs.  Rosier,  half  sobbing; 
“but  Mr.  Hartman  knew  your  poor  father, 
and — and  he  is  a  rich,  a  very  rich  man,  and 
I  am  in  a  sort  of  way  dependent  upon  him. 
Do  you  not  think  him  a  suitable — that  is,  if 
there  were  no  one  else  in  the  way — ” 

“My  father!  Mr.  Hartman  knew  my 
father?  Oh,  mamma,  tell  me  the  truth  about 
him.  I  have  always  thought  that  there  was 
a  mystery — that  I  was  kept  in  the  dark.  Tell 
me.” 

“Not  now,  my  dear,  not  now — some  other 
time.  I  am  not  equal  to  it  this  evening.” 

And  Mrs.  Rosier  gradually  subsided  into 
a  drowsy,  dreamy  state,  from  which  Edith 
knew  by  experience  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
seek  to  rouse  her. 

Five  years  before,  Mrs.  Rosier  had  been 
an  accomplished  lady,  a  good  mother  and 
friend  to  her  daughter;  now  she  was  what  I 
have  in  the  present  scene  endeavoured  to 
show. 

Opium  had  done  this.  Taken  in  the  first 
place  as  the  only  remedy  for  a  cruel  internal 
complaint,  it  was  now  necessary  to  her  exist¬ 
ence  ;  and  the  ally  which  had  been  called  in 
to  defend  the  place  against  a  too  powerful 
enemy  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
citadel. 


But  there  was  a  third  person  present  at 
the  tryst  in  the  avenue — Adolphus  Hartman ; 
who,  in  the  capacity  of  touter  or  spy,  had 
watched  and  partially  overheard  the  lovers. 
In  case  any  one  should  consider  this  a  mean 
action,  it  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  the 
author  of  it  was  at  war  with  society,  that  he 
looked  upon  every  man  and  woman  as  either 
an  enemy  or  a  prey;  and  it  has  never,  by  the 
strictest  codes  of  chivalry,  been  considered 
dishonourable  to  lie  in  ambush  for  the  cir¬ 
cumvention  of-tbe  one  or  the  capture 
other.  Did  not  King  Alfred,  disguis^ 
a  wandering  minstrel,  spy  upon  the  FVu 

---  v  ^ 
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camp?  Is  not  deer-stalking  an  aristocratic 
occupation?  Hartman,  then,  did  not  glide 
into  the  now  deserted  path  in  a  stealthy, 
guilty  way,  but  jumped  lightly  over  a  small 
bush,  with  a  laugh,  and  proceeded  to  re-light 
the  cigaT  which  he  had  let  go  out  lest  its 
fragrance  should  betray  the  presence  of  a 
smoking  biped. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  he  inwardly  chuckled — “to 
think  that  if  that  poor  devil  of  a  nincompoop 
knew  what  I  do,  he  would  be  too  eager  to 
secure  the  girl  to  go  bothering  off  to  the  other 
end  of  the  earth  before  he  had  made  all  safe ! 
I  do  not  think  that  she  cares  much  for  him. 
No,  she  will  soon  forget  that  milk-and-water 
face  when  she  sees  me.  She  looked  really 
nice  when  she  cried.  Upon  my  word,  I  shall 
be  tempted  sometimes  to  make  her  cry  when 
she  is  Mrs.  Hartman,  just  for  the  pleasure  of 
kissing  her  tears  off.  Gad !  how  handsome 
she  would  be  in  a  rage !  Shall  I  go  in  this 
evening?  Hum !  I  think  not.  I  think  I  can  do 
what  I  like  with  the  mother;  but  the  girl  re¬ 
quires  a  light  hand,  and  she  will  feel  a  tender¬ 
ness  for  young  Milky  now  he  is  so  completely 
trumped.  Besides,  the  mother  and  daughter 
are  doing  the  pathetic  just  now,  and  will 
not  like  to  be  interrupted;  for,  next  to  being 
slobbered  and  blubbered  over,  women  like 
to  talk  about  it.  I  should  be  in  their  way 
to-night,  and  make  a  bad  impression.  Hart¬ 
man,  what  a  delicate  lover  you  are!” 

With  this  Jack  Homer  reflection,  he  rose 
from  the  bank  which  he  had  been  sitting  on, 
and  strolled  down  the  avenue  back  to  the 
road,  and  home  to  the  cottage  which  had 

#  been  for  so  many  years  the  innocent  abode 

*  of  the  maiden  sisters.  The  furniture  of  the 
sitting-room  was  the  same  as  they  had  left 
it;  and  if  there  be  truth  in  spirit-rapping,  the 
horsehair  of  the  chairs  must  have  stood 
on  end  at  the  desecrating  presence  now  in 
truded  upon  them.  The  sofa,  covered  with 
worsted  work  wrought  by  the  fair  hands  of 
Dorothy,  and  only  intended  to  be  sat  upon 
on  great  occasions,  was  now  used  by  a  man 
whom  some  of  his  associates  believed  to  be 
almost  vice  incarnate;  the  footstool,  which 
had  been  almost  as  the  foot  of  Jemima  for 
full  forty  years,  was  soiled  by  the  dirty  boot 
of  the  same  unholy  intruder;  the  little  table, 
which  had  never  borne  anything  but  the  large 
Family  Bible  and  a  small  book  of  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayers,  was  now  oppressed 
with  a  jug  of  hot  water,  a  basin  of  sugar,  a 
lemon,  a  bottle  of  rum — taken  from  the  cel¬ 
laret,  where  the  ginger  and  currant  wines  had 


in  more  innocent  days  been  kept ;  and  a  large 
china  bowl,  a  family  heirloom,  the  particu¬ 
lar  pride  of  the  old  ladies,  who  did  not  allow 
their  servant  to  touch  it,  but  dusted  it  them¬ 
selves  every  Saturday,  with  a  rod  of  feathers 
and  a  silk  handkerchief,  was  now,  alas !  stored 
with  Cavendish  tobacco. 

When  he  had  made  himself  quite  comfort¬ 
able,  Hartman  reached  down  a  tin  box,  and 
took  out  of  it  several  parchments  endorsed 
with  the  name  of  Porson,  and  these  he  read 
and  re-read  and  pondered  over,  taking  them, 
as  it  were,  with  his  grog  and  tobacco,  until 
the  night  was  pretty  far  advanced. 

Porson  was  Mrs.  Rosier^  maiden  name. 


OLD  DOLLS  WITH  NEW  NOSES.— I. 

UNDER  this  general  title  we  propose  to 
tell  over  again  some  of  the  forgotten 
stories  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Lives  of  men  full  of  adventure, 
in  the  dear  old  days  of  highwaymen,  stage 
coaches,  and  tie-wigs,  can  be  brought  to 
light,  and  the  dust  wiped  off  the  musty 
records  of  the  doings  of  these  dolls,  on 
whose  antiquated  physiognomies  we  mean 
to  stick  new  noses — sometimes  pointing  a 
moral,  and  always  adorning  our  tale,  in  the 
kindly  operation.  Let  us  begin  with — 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND 
ADVENTURES  OF  MR.  RICHARD  ENGLAND. 

IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

On  the  1 8th  of  February,  1796,  the  King's 
Court  at  the  Old  Bailey  presented  a  not¬ 
able  and  interesting  spectacle.  Every  inch 
of  space  had  been  eagerly  disputed  an  hour 
before  Mr.  Justice  Rooke  took  his  seat  on 
the  bench.  By  his  side  were  the  great 
officers  of  the  Corporation,  with  huge  bow- 
pots  of  hothouse  flowers  in  front  of  them, 
and  mighty  gold  snuff  boxes  in  their  hands, 
doing  pretty  much  what  the  sheriffs  and 
aldermen  at  the  same  court  do  nowadays 
— trying  to  look  almost  as  wise  as  my 
lord  himself.  Lord  Cremome,  Lord  Derby, 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  Mr.  Whitbread, 
Colonels  Bishopp  and  Woolaston,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Denisthorp,  who  were  witnesses  in  the 
case,  occupied  seats  on  the  bench;  where 
were  also  accommodated  many  other  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen.  All  the  town  was  in 
court,  or  in  the  taverns  in  the  purlieus  of 
the  Old  Bailey.  Every  young  blood  and 
every  old  scandalmonger  wanted  to  be  first 
to  carry  West  the  news  of  the  result  of  this 
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trial,  that  had  roused  the  town  two  hours 
earlier  than  usual  on  a  dark  February  morn¬ 
ing.  The  notorious  Mr.  Richard  England 
|  was  to  be  tried  for  his  life.  The  prisoner 
was  placed  at  the  bar.  He  bowed  with 
easy  nonchalance  to  the  Court  He  was 
powdered,  and  dressed  in  a  genteel  suit  of 
black,  and  deported  himself  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  with  the  utmost 
steadiness  and  composure. 

The  indictment  was  read  by  the  clerk  of 
|  arraigns.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  Richard 
England  was  brought  to  the  bar  to  be  tried 
for  the  murder  of  William  Peter  Le  Rowles, 
on  the  1 8th  day  of  June,  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King,  by  shooting  him  in  a  duel. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Adair  opened  the  case  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution.  The  learned 
counsel  said  to  the  jury  was  now  committed 
the  most  important  trust  On  the  one  hand, 
they  had  under  their  care  the  life  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar;  on  the  other,  the  care  of 
the  due  and  public  administration  of  justice, 
which  was  the  support  of  the  law  of  this 
countiy.  If  the  facts  upon  the  evidence 
should  be  clear  that  the  prisoner  had  been 
guilty  of  that  breach  of  the  law  imputed  to 
him,  then  the  jury  would  have  to  perform  a 
painful  task;  but  still  they  would  be  bound 
by  their  public  duty  to  perform  it.  God 
forbid,  however,  that  they  should  do  so  but 
upon  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence.  This  was  not  a  direct  murder,  such 
as  is  generally  committed  in  secret,  difficult 
of  proof  and  founded  on  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence,  so  as  to  make  it  an  intricate  subject 
of  inquiry.  It  was  an  act  committed  in  the 
face  of  day.  The  fact  of  the  death  of  the 
unfortunate  gentleman,  now  many  years  ago, 
would  not  be  matter  of  doubt  in  the  course 
of  the  inquiry  into  this  subject  The  only 
question  for  the  jury  would  be  whether  the 
guilt  of  murder  was  or  was  not  properly  im¬ 
putable  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  for  the 
share  he  had  in  that  transaction.  He  was 
afraid  the  application  of  the  law  to  this  case 
would  denominate  this  act  of  the  prisoner 
murder.  What  might  be  the  notions  enter¬ 
tained  of  honour  in  this  country,  what  im¬ 
pressions  those  notions  might  make  on  the 
private  feelings  of  individuals,  it  was  not  his 
duty  to  settle.  He  was  afraid  that  these 
notions,  which  were  too  generally  entertained 
upon  that  subject,  were  such  as  could  not  be 
defended  in  a  court  of  justice.  He  believed 
that  our  modern  notions  of  honour  were 


neither  consonant  to  the  law  of  this  country 
nor  the  law  of  God.  The  rule  of  the  law 
of  this  kingdom  upon  this  case  he  main¬ 
tained  to  be  this :  if  a  man  armed  with  the 
instrument  of  death  meets  by  agreement 
another  man  armed,  and  they  enter  into 
combat,  and  one  of  them  is  killed,  the  sur¬ 
vivor  is  guilty  of  murder.  If  once  this  fact 
be  established,  he  apprehended  the  murder 
to  be  clearly  proved.  If  any  case  of  this 
kind  should  be  thought  a  hard  one,  the  whole 
of  it  must  be  left  to  the  prerogative  of 
mercy.  The  jury  would  find,  under  the 
direction  of  the  bench,  that  in  point  of  law 
the  offence  in  such  a  case  would  be  com¬ 
plete.  He  should  call  his  witnesses  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  instructions,  who  would  give  the 
jury  an  account  of  all  the  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  the  transactions  as  far  as  they  knew 
them.  They  would,  however,  give  an  ac¬ 
count,  as  far  as  they  could,  of  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  the  jury  would  judge  of 
them  as  they  were  applicable  to  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman  at 
the  bar,  as  to  the  crime  imputed  to  him.  All 
the  circumstances,  as  far  as  they  came  to  his 
knowledge,  should  be  laid  before  the  jury, 
and  he  should  leave  the  counsel  for  the  pri¬ 
soner  to  supply  in  his  behalf,  if  they  should 
be  able,  that  which  was  defective  in  favour 
of  their  client  Whatever  allegation  which 
should  be  made,  on  the  one  side  or  on  the 
other,  not  immediately  belonging  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  catastrophe  that  happened,  the 
jury  would  dismiss,  and  they  would  keep 
their  minds  free  from  all  impressions  which 
might  be  felt  by  the  supposed  character  of 
the  accused  party. 

The  learned  seijeant  then  proceeded  to 
detail  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
the  facts  on  which  it  originated,  some  of 
which  were  afterwards  given  in  evidence. 
When  he  came  to  take  notice  of  the  delay 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  course  of  this 
prosecution,  he  observed  to  the  jury  that  it 
arose  from  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner.  He 
quitted  the  kingdom  immediately  after  the 
unhappy  act  which  formed  the  present 
charge,  and  remained  abroad  for  many 
years;  that  he  had  lately  returned  to  this 
country,  was  apprehended  upon  the  out¬ 
lawry,  pleaded  to  it,  and  the  outlawry  was 
reversed;  and  he  now  remained  to  be  tried 
upon  his  original  indictment  It  was  now 
twelve  years  since  this  unhappy  accident 
happened.  They  might  think  perhaps  there 
was  a  degree  of  animosity  iu  the  prosecu- 
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tion  of  this  man  at  this  distance  of  time; 
upon  this  he  should  only  say  that  it  would 
be  a  principle  extremely  dangerous  to  the 
administration  of  justice  if  persons  who 
had  committed  crimes  were  to  withdraw  for 
years,  and  afterwards  to  return  and  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  avail  themselves  of  the  length  of 
time  which  they  had  been  absent  as  a 
reason  for  their  not  being  tried.  In  this 
case  the  person  who  prosecuted  was  not 
performing  merely  her  duty,  but  she  was 
actuated  by  the  feelings  of  a  mother.  Her 
son  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  the  prisoner, 
and  her  feelings  would  not  permit  her  to 
suffer  the  person  whom  she  conceived  to 
be  the  murderer  of  her  son  to  walk  at  large 
in  this  country,  until  after  there  should  have 
been  an  investigation  of  the  case  in  a  court 
of  justice.  He  was  sure  that  whatever  the 
feelings  of  the  mother  might  be,  she  wished 
the  prisoner  to  be  tried  on.  die  principle 
of  public  justice;  and  if  the  prisoner  should 
be  acquitted  of  the  charge,  he  trusted  the 
animosity  of  the  mother  would  be  buried. 
He  concluded  with  observing  that  he  had 
no  doubt  but  the  jury  would  give  to  the 
case  the  attention  which  the  importance  of 
it  demanded.  Should  they  have  any  doubt 
upon  the  case,  they  would  give  the  prisoner 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  But  should  the 
case  be  quite  clear  against  the  prisoner, 
painful  as  it  might  be  to  the  feelings  of  the 
jury,  they  would  pronounce  him  guilty. 

Lord  Derby  said  he  remembered  being 
at  Ascot  races  in  the  year  1784;  and  he 
remembered  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
and  Mr.  Rowles  were  there.  The  first 
thing  that  struck  him  was  an  address  to  the 
company,  by  way  of  caution,  that  the  de¬ 
ceased  was  a  man  who  would  neither  pay 
the  money  he  borrowed  or  lost.  Mr.  Eng¬ 
land  was  then  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the 
stand.  Mr.  Rowles  came  up  to  him  in  a 
very  boisterous  and  violent  manner,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  offer  to  strike  him,  adding  words 
to  this  effect — 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  you  rascal, 
scoundrel  ?  ”  or  some  such  word. 

The  prisoner,  with  as  much  coolness  and 
temper  as  his  lordship  ever  saw  in  his  life, 
said — 

“  Stand  off,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
knock  you  down.  Our  altercation  has  al¬ 
ready  too  long  interrupted  the  company. 
If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me,  you  or 
your  friends  know  where  to  find  me.” 

His  lordship  added,  he  had  reason  to 

—M  .  >  . . . — - 


believe  some  further  altercation  took  place 
between  the  parties,  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  remaining  in  that  situation  for  some 
time;  but,  from  the  noise,  he  was  not  able 
to  collect  any  more.  Some  time  after  this 
the  parties  withdrew,  and  his  lordship  knew 
no  more  of  the  matter. 

John  Sandiford,  a  coachmaker,  said  that 
in  the  month  of  June,  1784,  he  went  to 
Cranford  Bridge  with  a  coach,  and  a  lady  in 
it.  When  he  went  to  refresh  his  horses,  in 
consequence  of  what  was  said  to  him  he 
was  induced  to  go  to  the  house,  which 
he  passed  through,  as  well  as  the  garden, 
and  there  he  saw  two  gentlemen  fighting 
a  duel  in  a  field  near  Mr.  Goddard’s  house, 
about  fifty  or  sixty  yards  off.  He  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  what  was  passing.  There 
were  four  of  them  there,  two  to  the  east 
side,  and  two  to  the  west  side.  He  knew 
one  of  them,  and  he  was  the  deceased  Mr. 
Rowles.  He  believed  they  might  be  about 
eighteen  yards’  distance  from  each  other, 
but  he  did  not  recollect  exactly — it  was  so 
long  ago.  Mr.  Rowles  was  dressed  in  a 
light-coloured  waistcoat,  and  some  stripe  off 
it,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection.  He  had 
no  coat  on;  he  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  He 
heard  a  lady  cry  out,  “  Have  not  you  tried 
your  courage  by  three  fires,  or  do  you  mean 
to  murder  one  another  ?  ”  He  could  not 
pretend  to  say  that  this  was  said  loud 
enough  for  the  gentlemen  to  hear  it.  He 
had  been  near  enough  to  hear  the  report 
of  pistols  before  this;  but  after  he  came 
into  the  field  he  only  saw  two  pistols  fired. 
After  this  the  lady  cried  out  aloud  that 
Lord  Dartry  (Lord  Cremorne  in  1796) 
wanted  to  speak  with  them.  The  four  gentle¬ 
men  then  came  near  the  hedge,  and  left  the 
ground  they  had  been  firing  from.  On  this 
the  witness  took  notice  of  them.  They  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  to  have  a  conversation,  but 
he  did  not  know  what  it  was.  They  went 
to  the  place  again,  and  took  the  situation 
which  he  saw  them  come  from.  He  did  not 
know  the  distance  exactly;  but  he  believed 
it  was  about  eighteen  yards,  as  before.  He 
believed  they  both  presented  their  pistols. 
Mr.  Rowles’s  went  off,  but  the  other  gentle¬ 
man's  did  not  go  off.  The  witness  did  not 
know  that  gentleman;  he  was  told  it  was 
England.  He  presented  his  pistol  again, 
and  it  went  off,  and  shot  Mr.  Rowles  in  the 
groin,  as  near  as  the  witness  could  recollect. 
The  time  before  this  fire,  this  gentleman 
snapped,  but  did  not  flash.  After  Mr. 
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Rowles  was  shot,  he  took  a  little  bit  of 
a  reel  and  fell  on  the  ground.  The  person 
who  shot  him  made  the  best  of  his  way  out 
of  the  field.  There  was  a  cry  of  “Keep 
on,”  but  from  whom  he  could  not  tell.  The 
witness  did  not  see  them  go  up  to  Mr. 
Rowles  when  he  fell. 

John  Farmer  said  that  he  lived  at  Houn¬ 
slow.  He  recollected  the  time  when  this 
business  happened  at  Cranford  Bridge.  He 
was  at  work  at  the  inn  at  the  time,  making 
some  harness.  He  saw  the  duel  that  took 
place  in  the  field.  He  heard  the  report  of 
two  pistols  go  off  almost  together.  He 
went  into  the  meadow  where  it  was,  and 
lay  down.  A  shot  came  very  near  him.  He 
then  went  to  the  cart-house,  and  was  at  that 
time  about  a  dozen  or  fourteen  yards  from 
them.  He  saw  that  Mr.  Rowles  had  his 
coat  off.  Mr.  Rowles  and  Mr.  Denisthorpe 
then  went  to  the  right  side.  They  then 
walked  up  to  the  other  gentleman.  Then 
Mr.  Rowles  turned  short,  and  went  to  his 
ground,  and  fired.  The  witness  supposed  a 
minute  or  two  might  have  elapsed  before 
they  fired.  It  was  a  great  length  of  time 
ago,  and  he  had  had  two  severe  fevers  that 
had  affected  his  memory  very  much.  He 
was  so  much  affected  by  this  fever,  that  he 
was  a  long  time  afraid  that  he  would  not  be 
able  ever  again  to  do  his  business. 

Mr.  Justice  Rooke  observed,  from  the 
witness's  account  of  his  memory,  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  to  put  to  him  another 
question. 

William  Scragg  said  he  lived  at  Cranford 
Bridge  in  J une,  1 7  84.  He  was  gardener  there. 
He  was  there  on  the  morning  when  this  duel 
happened;  he  was  at  work  at  Mr.  Goddard's 
garden,  nailing  trees  against  the  wall.  He 
did  not  know  these  gentlemen.  He  saw 
both  the  gentlemen  with  pistols,  and  saw 
them  while  they  fought  the  battle.  He  could 
not  swear  to  the  men,  for  he  never  saw 
either  of  them  before  nor  since.  He  saw 
only  two  fires,  and  he  saw  Mr.  Rowles  fall, 
and  that  was  all  he  knew  about  the  matter. 
He  heard  the  report  of  four  or  five  pistols; 
but  he  only  saw  two  fired,  by  the  last  of 
which  Mr.  Rowles  fell. 

Lord  Cremome  (Lord  Dartry  at  the  time 
of  the  duel)  was  next  examined  His  lord- 
ship  said  that  he  saw  this  duel  at  Cranford 
Bridge,  where  he  stopped.  He  heard  the 
report  of  a  pistol  shot.  He  immediately 
went  into  the  garden,  in  which  there  were 
ten  or  twelve  people.  He  left  Lady  Dartry 
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in  the  bower  of  the  garden,  and  went  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  prevent  the  mischief.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Burrows,  who  was  with  his  lordship, 
addressed  himself  to  the  gentlemen,  and 
begged  the  matter  might  be  quieted.  Upon 
this  Mr.  Rowles's  second  came  to  them, 
and  desired  them  not  to  interfere,  for  that 
they  had  no  business  there.  He  said  it  was 
no  business  of  theirs,  and  begged  of  them  to 
go  away;  to  which  there  was  no  answer 
made.  Mr.  England  advanced  three  or  four 
steps,  took  off  his  hat,  and  said,  “  Gentle¬ 
men,  I  have  been  cruelly  treated.  I  have 
been  injured  in  my  honour  and  my  charac¬ 
ter.  Let  there  be  a  reparation  made,  and  I 
am  ready  to  have  done  this  moment.”  Im¬ 
mediately  on  this,  Mr.  England  returned  to 
his  ground  again.  Lady  Dartry  then  retired, 
and  his  lordship  stood  at  the  bower  in  the 
garden  until  he  saw  Mr.  Rowles  fall.  He 
saw  the  person  who  shot  him,  and  he  under¬ 
stood  it  to  be  Mr.  England.  There  was  no 
conversation  whatever  in  the  field  which  his 
lordship  could  hear.  They  spoke  so  low  that 
he  could  not  hear  them. 

On  his  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Erskine, 
his  lordship  said  he  did  not  find  anything 
in  the  disposition  of  Mr.  England  that  led 
him  to  believe  that  Mr.  England  was  not 
ready  for  a  reconciliation ;  but  Mr.  Rowles's 
second  behaved  with  great  violence. 

Mr.  Frogley,  a  surgeon,  who  examined 
the  body  of  Mr.  Rowles  about  an  hour 
after  his  death,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  he 
died  of  the  wound  from  the  bail  with  which 
he  was  shot. 

The  prisoner  being  called  upon  for  his  de¬ 
fence,  he  gave  in  a  written  one,  and  prayed 
that  his  counsel  might  be  permitted  to  read 
it 

Mr.  Justice  Rooke  observed  that  the  pre¬ 
cedent  of  allowing  counsel  to  read  a  de¬ 
fence  for  a  prisoner  might  lead  to  the  making 
a  speech  to  jury,  which  was  never  allowed 
in  criminal  cases,  and  might  be  a  dangerous 
innovation.  He  should  order  the  officer  of 
the  court  to  read  it.  In  this  paper  the  pri¬ 
soner  solemnly  protested  before  God  that  he 
had  gone  to  this  unfortunate  meeting  with 
very  different  sentiments  from  those  of  his 
antagonist,  who  seemed  determined  that 
nothing  but  one  of  their  deaths  should  put 
an  end  to  the  dispute;  while  he  went  merely 
to  rescue  his  fame  and  honour  from  the 
invidious  reports  which  Mr.  Rowles  had 
spread,  and  without  which  life  was  not  worth 
preserving.  That  he  had  no  alternative 
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between  dishonour  and  a  duel ;  that  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  keep  as  far  at  a  distance  from 
the  deceased  as  he  could,  to  avoid  disgrace; 
that  he  wished  solely  to  rescue  his  honour; 
and,  being  satisfied  in  his  own  conscience, 
he  securely  left  his  life  or  death  in  the  hands 
of  the  jury. 

The  first  witness  called  was  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford,  who  said  he  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  knowing  Mr.  England  previous  to 
this  unhappy  affair,  but  that  he  had  since 
been  witness  to  his  excellent  behaviour  on 
the  Continent,  and  particularly  at  Spa,  where 
he  was  highly  distinguished  by  acts  of 
charity  towards  his  distressed  countrymen; 
and  instead  of  promoting  quarrels,  he  was 
on  many  occasions  very  instrumental  in  pre¬ 
venting  them. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  junior,  said  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  England  in  the  year 
1 783.  He  had  frequently  met  him  in  places 
of  public  resort.  He  met  him  at  Spa  in 
1787.  His  behaviour,  as  far  as  it  came 
under  his  observation,  was  decent  and  gen¬ 
tlemanly.  He  knew  that  his  deportment, 
instead  of  being  that  of  seeking  quarrels, 
was  that  of  a  man  who  was  strenuous  to 
avoid  them. 

Colonel  Bishopp  said  he  never  saw  in 
Mr.  England  the  least  disposition  to  quar¬ 
relling. 

Colonel  Woolaston  gave  the  prisoner  a 
good  character  also,  and  gave  an  instance 
of  his  having  been  of  service  to  him  against 
the  enemy  at  Nieurport,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  risk  his  life  in  the  service  of  his 
country. 

Lord  Derby  said  that  he  had  known  Mr. 
England  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  His 
lordship's  general  opinion  of  his  character 
was  that  he  was  a  very  civil  and  polite 
gentleman.  His  lordship  added,  that  Mr. 
England's  behaviour  at  the  races,  where 
this  unfortunate  quarrel  had  happened,  was 
more  temperate  and  moderate  than  his 
lordship  himself  should  have  been  from  the 
provocation  that  he  received. 

Mr.  Justice  Rooke  then  observed  to  the 
jury  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  Richard 
England,  stood  indicted  for  the  murder  of 
Peter  Le  Rowles,  by  shooting  him  with  a 
pistol.  It  appeared,  in  the  course  of  the 
evidence,  that  the  death  of  Mr.  Rowles  was 
in  consequence  of  a  duel ;  and  therefore  it 
was  proper  they  should  open  their  minds  to 
the  law  of  the  land  on  the  subject  of  duels; 
and  he  believed  he  should  have  the  concur¬ 


rence  of  his  learned  brother  on  the  bench  in 
the  law  as  he  should  lay  it  down  upon  such 
an  occasion.  There  was  no  doubt  whatever, 
that  where  parties  met  deliberately  in  the 
field  to  fight,  and  no  matter  who  gave  the 
challenge  if  either  of  them  fell,  it  was 
clearly  murder  in  the  person  by  whose  hand 
he  fell.  This  was  the  law  laid  down  by  the 
great  and  learned  Lord  Coke  himself,  and  by 
every  learned  and  the  most  humane  judges 
that  ever  graced  the  profession  from  that 
hour  to  this. 

With  regard  to  the  prisoner's  defence, 
he  said  he  fought  for  his  honour.  Now, 
it  was  the  learned  judge's  duty,  he  said, 
under  his  oath,  to  tell  the  jury  that  this 
notion  of  honour  is  false,  and  could  not  be 
a  justification  where  there  was  a  deliberate 
killing  in  a  duel. 

Here  the  learned  judge  read  the  whole 
of  his  notes  of  the  evidence  to  the  jury,  and 
then  proceeded  to  observe  to  them  that  it 
was  under  these  circumstances  the  prisoner's 
case  was  to  be  left  to  them.  He  had  stated 
to  them  positively  what  the  law  was  upon 
this  subject,  and  what  it  required;  and  upon 
the  facts  they  had  heard,  the  whole  case  was 
to  be  left  to  them. 

He  should  now  tell  the  jury  that  a  de¬ 
liberate  duel,  upon  whatever  provocation,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  is  murder;  for  the  law 
does  mean  to  repress  those  feelings  that 
lead  to  outrage.  The  law  was  designed  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  will  keep  the  peace 
diligently  and  carefully.  It  will  not  allow 
persons  to  meet  deliberately  in  a  field,  and 
take  away  each  other's  lives.  Here  was  a 
quarrel  at  Ascot  Heath — a  quarrel  on  both 
sides.  The  next  day  the  parties  met  at 
Cranford  Bridge.  But  on  the  part  of  Eng¬ 
land,  it  did  not  appear  that  he  had  had 
any  intercourse  with  Rowles  that  morning. 
Regularly  speaking,  it  rested  with  the  pri¬ 
soner  to  show  that  he  had  received  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  duel  some  ground  for 
provocation.  There  was  nothing  of  that 
kind  shown  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner. 
It  appeared,  by  Lord  Cremome's  evidence, 
that  the  prisoner  took  off  his  hat,  and  said, 
“  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  cruelly  treated. 
I  have  been  injured  in  my  character  and 
honour.  Let  there  be  a  reparation  made, 
and  I  am  ready  to  be  done  at  this  mo¬ 
ment." 

The  jury  would  consider  whether  these 
were  the  words  of  an  angry  man,  or  whether 
they  were  words  in  consequence  of  what 
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had  happened  at  Ascot,  or  whether  they 
were  the  words  of  a  man  who  was  deliberate 
upon  his  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
had  the  declaration  against  the  prisoner  that, 
instead  of  assisting  Rowles  when  he  had 
shot  him,  he  said  he  should  not  have  shot 
him  if  he  had  behaved  like  a  gentleman. 
The  jury  would  consider  this  showed  mature 
deliberation  and  coolness;  if  so,  the  law 
would  not  declare  it  manslaughter  but  mur¬ 
der.  If  the  jury  thought  he  was  cool  in  the 
duel,  the  law  was  strict  in  that  case,  and 
he  should  be  convicted  of  murder.  If  the 
jury  thought  he  met  with  particular  pro¬ 
vocation  that  deprived  him  of  reason  (al¬ 
though  that  did  not  appear),  the  law  would 
allow  the  jury,  consistently  with  their  oaths, 
to  bring  him  in  guilty  of  manslaughter 
only. 

The  jury  withdrew  for  about  half  an  hour, 
and  returned  with  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  as 
to  the  murder,  but  guilty  of  manslaughter. 

Mr.  Justice  Rooke  then  addressed  the  pri¬ 
soner  to  the  following  effect : — 

“  Richard  England,  after  having  been  in¬ 
dicted  for  murder,  you  stand  now,  by  the 
merciful  verdict  of  the  jury,  convicted  of  the 
crime  of  manslaughter.  What  the  motives 
were  which  induced  them  to  so  much  lenity, 
it  becomes  not  the  Court  to  inquire.  Your 
offence,  however,  does  not  come  before  us 
under  any  such  favourable  circumstances  as 
would  entitle  you  to  the  least  indulgence 
from  the  Court  You  went  into  the  field  to 
meet  your  fellow-subject,  and  the  manner  in 
which  you  conducted  yourself  shows  that 
you  were  cool  and  in  possession  of  your 
faculties.  You  fled  from  the  laws  of  your 
country  for  twelve  years,  and  you  did  not 
return  till  four  of  the  witnesses  were  no 
more  whose  depositions  were  taken  against 
you  on  the  coroner’s  inquest.  By  this  means 
you  deprived  your  country  of  that  full  in¬ 
formation  which  might  and  would  have 
been  obtained  had  you  remained  upon  the 
spot. 

“  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  on  the  Court  to  exert  the  whole  extent 
of  its  authority,  and  afford  in  your  person 
a  warning  to  others  that  even  the  crime  of 
manslaughter  is  not  to  be  committed  with 
impunity.  Your  sentence  is,  that  you  pay  a 
fine  of  one  shilling,  and  be  confined  in  prison 
for  twelve  calendar  months." 

Having  given  the  story  of  Dick  England’s 
trial  thus  at  length,  we  will  defer  until  our 
next  chapter  the  account  we  propose  to  give 


of  some  of  his  adventures  on  the  King’s 
highway,  and  in  other  places  of  resort  where 
men  of  talent  were  wont  to  look  for  fortune. 


PROFESSOR  OWEN. 

THERE  is  to  be  seen  at  about  ten  o’clock 
on  most  mornings,  in  one  or  other  of 
the  streets  leading  in  a  direct  line  from 
Waterloo  Bridge  to  the  British  Museum,  an 
elderly  gentleman  who  walks  as  if  his  feet 
were  very  tender,  and  whom  most  of  the 
persons  he  meets  turn  round  to  stare  after. 
This  is  Professor  Owen  on  his  way  to  his 
favourite  studies  at  the  Museum,  where  he 
is  superintendent  of  the  Natural  History  de¬ 
partments. 

Richard  Owen,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  enjoys  a  European  reputation  as  a 
comparative  anatomist.  He  was  bom  in 
Lancaster,  in  1804,  and  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1826  he  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  nine  years  later  was  appointed 
Hunterian  Professor  and  Conservator  of 
the  Museum  at  the  College. 

Among  other  works  of  importance  which 
Mr.  Owen  has  written  may  be  mentioned— 
“  Odontography’’  (published  1 840), “  Memoir 
of  a  Gigantic  Extinct  Sloth,"  “  Lectures  on 
the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Inverte¬ 
brate  Animals"  (1843);  “History  of  British 
Fossils,  Mammals,  and  Birds."  “On  the  Me¬ 
gatherium,”  “On  the  Gorilla,”  “  On  the 
Dodo,”  are  among  his  recent  works;  besides 
many  other  works  on  various  branches  of  the 
science  of  which  he  is  the  greatest  living  ex¬ 
ponent.  Professor  Owen  has  written  many 
papers  for  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  and 
various  other  learned  societies.  Mr.  Owen 
is  a  Chevalier  of  the  Prussian  Order  of 
Merit,  and  in  1855  he  was  decorated  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  with  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  He  is  one  of  the  eight 
foreign  members  of  the  French  Institute, 
and,  besides,  is  a  Fellow  or  Associate  of 
every  learned  and  scientific  society  of  dis¬ 
tinction  at  home  and  abroad. 


WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

NOTES  ON  THE  HISTORY  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ART. 

THE  engraver  fills  a  most  valuable  inter¬ 
mediate  place  in  the  art-world.  Where 
one  man  is  rich  enough  to  purchase  at  first 
hand  the  work  fresh  from  the  easel  of  a 
master  for  so  many  hundred  guineas,  thou- 
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sands  can  only  afford  to  pay  their  guinea, 
may  be,  for  the  next  best  substitute — namely, 
a  good  proof  engraving,  reproduced  from  the 
original  painting.  For  this  reason,  we  think 
that  that  branch  of  the  profession  and  its 
progress  have  received  too  little  notice  at  the 
hands  of  writers  on  subjects  of  interest  in 
art. 

And  in  fact  there  has  arisen,  in  some  way 
or  another,  a  sort  of  inclination  among  people 
as  a  rule  to  underrate  the  real  claim  of  the 
engraver  to  the  rank  of  an  artist.  His  work 
is  supposed  to  depend  rather  on  mere  me¬ 
chanical  skill  than  on  any  of  the  higher 
necessities  of  original  skill  and  artistic  feel¬ 
ing.  This  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  fault  of 
engravers  themselves.  Never  more  than  at 
the  present  day,  when  illustrated  books  and 
periodicals  of  all  kinds  are  legion,  have  en¬ 
gravers  had  such  a  splendid  opportunity  of 
turning  the  resources  of  their  brain  to  the 
highest  capabilities  of  art.  Yet,  with  a 
few  well-known  exceptions,  the  guild  at  the 
present  day  is  made  up  of  men  who  are 
content  to  follow  the  artist  slavishly,  often 
even  in  his  defects,  and  consequently  to  his 
detriment. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  pre¬ 
vious  history  of  the  art  Its  origin  is  in¬ 
volved  in  obscurity;  and  though  volumes 
have  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  end¬ 
less  controversies  have  been  waged  on  one 
and  another  vexed  question,  no  information 
worth  notice  seems  to  present  itself  before 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Some 
writers,  on  a  principle  which  is  no  uncommon 
weakness,  in  dating  back  almost  every  old 
invention  to  its  original  source,  have  given 
the  Chinese  the  credit  of  the  paternity  of 
wood  engraving.  If  the  use  of  wooden 
blocks  for  stamping  characters  on  various 
objects  be  considered  as  the  origin  of  wood 
engraving,  the  Egyptians  and  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  may  lay  equal  claim  to  the 
honour  of  the  invention.  Some  bricks,  for 
instance,  found  on  the  site  of  ancient  Baby¬ 
lon,  are  in  the  British  Museum,  with  charac¬ 
ters  upon  them  which  have  plainly  been 
indented  from  engraved  blocks  of  wood; 
and  from  old  remains,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  acquainted  with 
methods  of  wood-cutting  for  impressing  let¬ 
ters  and  characters  on  various  substances. 

In  short,  as  to  the  invention  of  wood  en¬ 
graving,  as  has  been  wittily  said,  the  anti¬ 
quarian  will  be  in  a  condition  to  dogmatize 
about  whether  the  origin  of  it  belongs  to  the 


Italians  or  the  Germans,  the  Chinese  or  the 
Dutch;  or  will  at  least  have  made  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  discovery  when  he  has  found 
out  the  immortal  inventor  of  that  primeval 
wood  block,  the  butter-print,  and  added  it 
to  his  store  of  antediluvian  antiquities — in 
which  already,  as  Bums  says — 

44  Of  Eve’s  first  fire  he  has  a  cinder, 

Auld  Tubal  Cain’s  fire-sho’l  and  fender; 

A  broomstick  o’  the  Witch  of  Endor, 

Weel  shod  wi’  brass.” 

In  all  the  accounts  of  the  origin  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  engraving,  there  is  a  sad  lack  of 
every  kind  of  insight  into  the  social  agencies 
which  preside  over  the  fine  arts.  The  origin 
and  development  of  an  art,  instead  of  sug¬ 
gesting  inquiries  why  the  lovers  of  beauty 
have  sought  one  form  of  it  in  one  age,  and 
a  different  one  in  another,  is  merely  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  seized  by  every  succeeding  writer  for 
complimenting  his  predecessors  on  the  bad¬ 
ness  of  their  logic,  the  sweetness  of  their 
tempers,  and  the  size  of  their  mistakes. 

Few  more  amusing  discussions  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  controversies  can  be,  mentioned^ 
than  one  waged  by  the  historians  of  the  en¬ 
graving  art  concerning  the  statement  of 
a  certain  clever  French  engraver,  named 
Papillon.  This  worthy,  in  a  book  which  he 
wrote,  entitled  “Traitd  de  la  Gravure  en 
Bois,”  gave  an  account  of  certain  old  wood 
engravings  which  he  professed  to  have  seen. 
According  to  this  explanatory  title,  they  were 
executed  by  two  well-born  young  people, 
Alexander  Alberic  Cunio,  Knight,  and  Isa¬ 
bella  Cunio,  his  twin  sister,  and  finished  by 
them  when  they  were  only  sixteen  years  old, 
at  the  time  when  Honorius  IV.  was  Pope — 
that  is,  at  some  period  between  the  years 
1285  anc*  1387;  and  this  is  the  supposed 
frontispiece  to  the  works  of  these  wonderful 
twins,  coarsely  engraved  on  in  bad  Latin,  or 
ancient  Gothic  Italian,  with  many  abbrevia¬ 
tions. 

“The  chivalrous  deeds,  in  figures,  of  the 
great  and  magnanimous  Macedonian  king, 
the  courageous  and  valiant  Alexander,  dedi¬ 
cated,  presented,  and  humbly  offered  to  the 
most  holy  father,  Pope  Honorius  IV.,  the 
glory  and  the  stay  of  the  Church,  and  to  our 
illustrious  and  generous  father  and  mother, 
by  us,  Alexander  Alberic  Cunio,  Knight, 
and  Isabella  Cunio,  twin  brother  and  sister ; 
first  reduced,  imagined,  and  attempted -to 
be  executed  in  relief^  with  a  little  knife,  on 
blocks  of  wood,  joined  and  smoothed  by 
this  learned  and  beloved  sister;  continued 
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and  finished  together  at  Ravenna,  after 
eight  pictures  of  our  designing,  painted  six 
times  the  size  here  represented;  cut,  ex¬ 
plained  in  verse,  and  thus  marked  on  paper, 
to  multiply  the  number,  and  to  enable  us  to 
present  them  as  a  token  of  friendship  and 
affection  to  our  relations  and  friends.  This 
was  done  and  finished,  the  age  of  each  being 
only  sixteen  years  complete.  ” 

These  apocryphal  engravings,  like  the 
literary  discoveries  of  young  Chatterton, 
were  believed  in  for  a  long  time;  but  the 
imposture  has  been  pretty  well  proved.  It 
is  remarkable,  for  instance,  that  this  precious 
volume  should  contain  not  only  specimens 
of  wood  engraving,  earlier  by  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  than  any  hitherto  known,  but 
that  the  binding,  of  the  same  period  of  the 
engravings,  should  also  be  such  as  is  rarely 
if  ever  met  with  till  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  wonderful  twins 
were  dead.  If,  however,  the  story  be  true, 
/these  Cunios  were  the  first  to  affix  the 
words  pinx.  and  scalp,  to  a  woodcut.  But, 
v unfortunately,  in  no  instance  have  the  words 
pinxit  and  scalpsit — the  first  after  the  painter’s 
name,  and  the  second  after  the  engraver’s — 
been  found  upon  an  engraving  previous  to 
the  year  1580.  The  whole  story  is,  we  fear, 
a  myth.  But  we  give  it  to  show  on  what 
trustworthy  foundations  the  early  history  of 
wood  engraving  has  been  written  and  ac¬ 
cepted  as  gospel.  Wood  engraving  as  an 
art,  in  fact,  is  by  no  means  so  old  an  inven¬ 
tion  as  is  pretended.  The  old  authors  are 
silent  about  it.  You  may  search  Boccaccio 
or  our  own  Chaucer  in  vain  for  any  allusion 
to  it  Richard  de  Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  wrote  a  curious 
essay  on  the  “Love  of  Books;”  but  he 
says  not  a  word  about  woodcuts.  . 

So  much,  therefore,  for  mere  hazy  con¬ 
jecture.  Let  us  now  seek  the  clearer  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  facts. 

One  fact  stands  prominently  forward,  and 
possesses  a  curious  interest  in  itself.  This 
is,  that  the  German  card-makers  of  the 
fifteenth  centuiy  were  the  first  engravers 
really  worthy  of  the  name.  The  card-makers 
of  Augsburg,  Nuremburg,  and  Ulm  were  at 
that  time  famous  all  over  Europe.  Italy 
drew  her  supplies  of  the  “books  of  Satan” 
almost  entirely  from  her  Teutonic  neigh¬ 
bours; — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  painters  at  Venice  at  last  combined 
against  the  monopoly,  and  obtained  an  order 
from  the  magistracy,  declaring  that  no  foreign 


manufactured  cards  or  printed  coloured 
figures  should  be  brought  into  the  city,  under 
a  heavy  penalty.  The  petition  of  the  Vene¬ 
tian  painters  set  forth  that,  through  the  great 
quantity  of  foreign  playing  cards  and  co¬ 
loured  printed  figures,  the  art  and  mystery  of 
card-making  and  printing  figures  had  fallen 
into  total  decay  in  the  city  of  the  Doges. 

These  “printed  figures”  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  first  engravings. 

With  a  pious  reverence  for  art,  it  h£s  been 
supposed  by  some  that  wood  engraving  was 
employed  upon  sacred  objects,  such  as  the 
figures  of  saints  and  other  holy  individuals, 
beforeit  was  wickedly  used  in  depicting  kings, 
queens,  and  knaves.  But  the  wish  here  is 
father  to  the  thought.  The  sad  truth  is  that 
the  good  monks,  seeing  the  purpose  that  the 
card-makers — who  had  before  only  painted 
their  figures  by  hand — made  of  the  new  art, 
and,  like  Martin  Luther,  who  could  see  no 
reason  why  the  Devil  should  have  the  best 
tunes,  adapted  engraving  for  the  purpose  of 
circulating  more  widely  the  figures  of  saints, 
as  a  sort  of  laudable  counter-action  to  the 
original  subjects  of  the  art  One  of  the 
most  curious,  and  at  the  same  time  easily 
intelligible,  facts  bearing  upon  this  is,  that 
the  earliest  woodcuts  have  been  discovered, 
and  in  the  greatest  abundance,  in  those 
places  where  we  first  hear  of  the  business 
of  the  card-maker  and  wood-engraver — at 
first  synonymous  terms,  although  the  two 
avocations  soon  became  distinct 

In  a  convent  within  fifty  miles  of  the  city 
of  Augsburg,  where  in  1418  the  first  men¬ 
tion  of  a  card-maker  occurs,  was  found  the 
earliest  woodcut  known  —  the  St.  Christo¬ 
pher,  as  it  is  called,  being  a  representation, 
executed  with  much  spirit  and  feeling,  of 
that  saint  carrying  an  infant  Christ  through 
the  water. 

The  date  is  1423;  and  about  this  time 
the  art  of  wood  engraving,  which  has  made 
such  wonderful  progress  since  the  monks  of 
old  first  engraved  St  Christopher,  may  with¬ 
out  more  ado  be  said  to  have  commenced. 
For  a  long  time,  the  new  art  was  confined  to 
religious  subjects.  The  next  stage  in  its 
progress  was  between  1430  and  1450,  when 
several  works,  technically  called  “block- 
books,”  and  chiefly  illustrative  of  Scriptural 
subjects,  appeared.  The  most  celebrated 
among  these  is  “The  Apocalypse ;  or,  His¬ 
tory  of  St.  John,”  which  is  a  history,  pictorial 
and  literal,  of  the  life  and  revelations  of  the 
great  Evangelist,  derived  partly  from  the 
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Book  of  Revelations,  partly  from  the  old 
monkish  traditions.  The  authorship  of  this 
and  some  other  books  of  a  similar  class,  which 
followed  about  the  same  time,  is  claimed  by 
Dutch  writers  for  their  countryman,  Lau¬ 
rence  Coster. 

We  now  come  to  the  first  really  important 
epoch  in  the  art.  This  is  the  connection  of 
wood  engraving  with  printing. 

About  the  year  1436,  Guttenburg  made 
his  attempts  at  printing  with  movable  types. 
In  the  year  1452,  by  the  aid  of  his  partners, 
Faust  and  Scheffer,  the  art  was  perfected  at 
Mentz;  and  in  1457,  the  first  book  with  a 
date  and  the  printers'  names  appeared. 
This  was  “The  Psalter,”  and  it  was  also  the 
first  illustrated  book.  In  it  the  arts  of  the 
printer  and  the  engraver  were  both  brought 
into  play  with  consummate  skill  and  success. 
The  large  initial  letters,  engraved  on  wood 
and  printed  in  red  and  blue  ink,  “are  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  this  kind  of 
ornament  which  the  united  efforts  of  the 
wood  engraver  and  the  pressman  have 
produced.  They  have  been  imitated  in 
modem  times,  but  not  excelled.  As  they  are 
the  first  letters,  in  point  of  time,  printed 
with  two  colours,  so  are  they  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  first  in  point  of  excellence.” 

From  this  time,  the  practice  of  introducing 
woodcuts  into  printed  books  became  ge¬ 
neral  throughout  the  Fatherland,  and  the 
Italians  soon  followed  suit  in  the  same  line. 

The  first  printed  book  in  this  country  to 
contain  woodcuts  was  the  second  edition  of 
Caxton's  “Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse,” 
a  small  folio,  without  date  or  place,  but 
supposed  to  have  been  printed  about  1476. 
But  as  the  cuts  were  probably  executed 
abroad,  there  being  as  yet  no  professed 
wood  engravers  in  England,  the  fact  has  no 
bearing  upon  the  progress  of  wood  engrav¬ 
ing  as  an  art  in  this  country.  The  next 
attempt  at  improvement  was  by  Ugo  da 
Carpi,  who  is  said  to  have  invented  chiaro- 
oscuro,  in  some  pieces  which  he  executed 
in  that  manner  from  the  designs  of  Rafaelle. 
Carpi  was  an  Italian;  but  the  Germans  also 
claim  the  invention,  and  produce  in  evidence 
several  engravings  by  Mair,  a  disciple  of 
Martin  Schoen. 

But  the  man  to  whom  wood  engraving 
owes  most  is  Albert  Durer,  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  and  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  A  learned  writer  on 
the  subject  has  said:  “One  of  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  wood  engraving  is  the  effect 


with  which  strong  shades  can  be  represented, 
and  of  this  Durer  has  generally  availed  him¬ 
self  with  the  greatest  skill.  On  comparing  his 
work,  engraved  on  wood,  with  all  those 
previously  executed  in  the  same  manner, 
we  shall  find  that  his  figures  are  not  only 
much  better  drawn  and  more  skilfully 
grouped,  but  that,  instead  of  sticking  in 
hard  outline  against  the  background,  they 
stand  out  with  the  natural  appearance  of 
rotundity.  The  rules  of  perspective  are 
more  attentively  observed,  the  backgrounds  ; 
better  filled,  and  a  number  of  subordinate 
objects  introduced,  such  as  trees,  herbage, 
flowers,  animals,  and  children,  which  at  once 
give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  subject,  and 
impart  to  it  the  stamp  of  truth — though  the 
figures  in  many  of  his  designs  may  not,  in¬ 
deed,  be  correct  in  point  of  costume;  for 
though  he  diligently  studied  nature,  it  was 
only  in  her  German  dress,  yet  their  charac¬ 
ter  and  expression  are  generally  appropriate 
and  natural.  Though  incapable  of  imparting 
to  sacred  subjects  the  elevated  character  *r 
which  is  given  to  them  by  Rafaelle,  his 
representations  are  perhaps  no  less  like  the 
originals  than  those  of  the  great  Italian  j 
master.”  ^  j 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  | 
that  Albert  Durer  engraved  all  his  own  ; 
designs.  '  If  he  had,  he  would  hardly  have  ( 
introduced  so  much  of  what  is  technically 
called  cross-hatching  into  his  work.  Cross- 
hatching  in  wood  engraving  is  nothing  more 
than  black  lines  crossing  each  other,  for 
the  most  part  diagonally,  and  was  used  by 
the  earlier  engravers,  for  lack  of  better 
knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  colour 
and  shadow  to  their  subjects.  To  an  artist 
drawing  on  wood,  this  is  the  easiest  way  to 
produce  the  effects  desired;  but  to  the  en¬ 
graver,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  most  tedious 
labour  to  pick  out  the  minute  squares  of 
wood  between  the  intersecting  lines. 

The  best  engravers,  who  have  been  also 
their  own  designers,  are  always  noticed  to 
have  been  very  chary  of  introducing  this 
practice.  Take  that  wonderful  series  of 
woodcuts  by  Hans  Holbein,  called  the 
“Dance  of  Death,”  published  in  1538,  ten 
years  after  Durer  died,  and  we  find  the  art 
of  engraving  in  its  highest  perfection.  But  , 
there  is  no  laboured  and  unnecessary  cross- 
hatching.  Every  line  is  expressive,  and  the 
effect  is  always  produced  by  the  simplest 
means.  And  in  this  character  of  giving  the 
most  appropriate  expression  in  the  most  un- 
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laboured  manner— of  art,  in  fact,  concealing 
art — Holbein  has  scarcely  been  equalled  by 
any  engraver,  before  or  since.  He  made, 
above  all  others,  the  work  of  the  engraver 
what  it  should  always  be — an  art  Although 
Germany  was  the  natural  home  of  the  en¬ 
graver’s  art,  yet  it  was  still  making  good 
progress  elsewhere,  particularly  in  Venice. 
In  this  country,  it  seems  to  take  growth  un¬ 
kindly.  Even  Holbein,  during  his  residence 
here,  under  the  patronage  of  Henry  VIII., 
seems  to  have  done  little  or  nothing  to 
make  native  engraving  popular.  His  de¬ 
signs  for  the  booksellers  were  veiy  few  in 
number,  probably  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  finding  any  good  engraver  to  follow  out 
his  work. 

But  if  at  this  period  we  were  so  de¬ 
plorably  in  the  shade  in  the  matter  of  en¬ 
graving  skill,  the  day  was  yet  to  come 
when  the  honour  would  be  ours  alone — not 
only  to  maintain  the  art  in  a  flourishing 
condition  long  after  its  decadence  on  the 
Continent,  but,  at  a  later  period  still — in 
the  genius  of  Thomas — to  revive  it  once 
again  in  a  fresh  and  original  beauty. 

Evidences  remain,  during  the  reign  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  of  the  works  of  a 
few  professed  engravers  of  mediocre  merit  ; 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  cuts  in  the 
books  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  in  this 
country,  appear  to  have  been  the  work  of 
persons  who  had  not  learnt,  and  who  did 
not  practise,  the  art  professionally. 

Between  1650  and  1700,  the  art  of  the 
wood  engraver  may  be  said  to  have  reached 
its  lowest  ebb  on  the  Continent. 

A  few  creditable  specimens  may  be  found 
in  Dutch,*  French,  and  Italian  books;  but,  as 
a  rule,  although  the  workmanship  was  still 
good,  the  art  was  gone.  This  gradual  de¬ 
cline  of  wood  engraving  was  mainly  due  to 
the  introduction  of  copper-plate  engraving. 

Indeed,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  wood  engraving  was  employed  only 
for  common  decorations,  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
to  delineate  any  subject  of  interest 

To  such  a  state  of  declension,  indeed,  had 
the  art  arrived,  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  was 
dying  a  natural  death. 

But  a  new  apostle  arose  in  Thomas 
Bewick,  who  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the 
father  of  the  revival  of  English  engraving — 
nay,  the  founder  of  a  new  and  original  style, 
which  gave  to  the  art  in  this  country  distinc¬ 
tive  and  national  features  of  his  own.  Truth 
and  nature  were  Bewick’s  guides. 


Bewick  was  a  North  countryman,  bom 
at  Chenybum,  about  twelve  miles  west¬ 
ward  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  the  year 
1 753* 

His  father  rented  a  small  land-sale  col- 
lieiy  at  Mickleybank,  near  to  his  house,  and 
Bewick  is  said  when  a  boy  to  have  worked 
in  his  father’s  pit. 

His  education  seems  to  have  extended 
little  beyond  a  knowledge  of  the  three  Rs, 
learnt  at  the  village  school.  Having  evinced 
a  taste  for  drawing,  he  was  apprenticed  by 
his  father  for  seven  years  to  Mr.  Ralph 
Beilby,  an  engraver  in  Newcastle. 

Beilby  would  hardly  appear  at  the  outset 
to  have  been  the  sort  of  engraver  calculated 
to  foster  the  particular  taste  for  wood  engrav¬ 
ing  which  in  his  apprentice  afterwards  bore 
such  golden  fruits.  He  was  in  the  copper¬ 
plate  line,  and  that  in  no  very  ambitious  way 
— now  engraving  copper  plates  for  books 
when  he  got  them  to  do,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  executing  brass  plates  for  doors, 
engraving  crests  and  initials  on  steel  and 
silver  watch  seals,  teaspoons,  sugar  tongs, 
and  so  on.  One  of  the  chief  branches  of 
his  very  general  business  was  in  engraving 
clock  faces,  which  in  after  times  Bewick 
would  often  say  made  his  hands  as  hard  as 
a  blacksmith’s,  and  almost  disgusted  him 
with  engraving. 

Bewick’s  attention  to  wood  engraving 
seems  to  have  been  first  induced  by  a  lucky 
accident.  His  master  was  employed  by  the 
late  Dr.  Charles  Hutton  to  engrave  some 
diagrams  for  his  treatise  on  mensuration, 
which  appeared  in  1770.  These  were  en¬ 
trusted  to  Bewick,  and  are  curious  as  being 
his  earliest  attempts  in  wood  engraving. 
But  the  flame  had  been  kindled,  and  for 
the  rest  of  his  apprenticeship,  when  not 
working  at  the  prosaic  tasks  set  him  by  his 
master,  he  studied  eagerly  the  art  which  he 
was  by  and  by  destined  to  revive  in  all  its  1 
glory.  He  finished  his  apprenticeship  in 
October,  1774.  The  next  year  he  obtained 
the  premium  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  his 
cut  of  the  huntsman  and  old  hound.  In  the 
October  of  the  following  year  he  arrived  in 
London.  Here  he  only  remained  twelve 
months,  returning  to  Newcastle,  and  entering 
into  partnership  with  his  old  master.  From 
this  time  there  is  little  of  active  interest 
to  record  of  his  movements.  Steadily  and 
with  growing  success  he  produced  his  “Gay’s 
Fables,”  1779;  “Select  Fables,”  1784; 
“General  History  of  Quadrupeds,”  in  three 
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consecutive  editions;  “History  of  British 
Birds,”  and  “Fables  of  ^Esop,”  and  others. 

The  partnership  with  Beilby  ended  in 
1 797-  . 

Bewick's  merits  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
one  fact  that  he  followed  nature  alone.  In 
his  delineation,  for  instance,  he  introduced 
a  truer  method  than  any  engraver  before  him, 
for  even  in  the  best  examples  of  the  time  of 
Durer  and  Holbein,  the  study  of  trees  was 
generally  neglected.  Again,  Bewick  was 
certainly  the  first  who  drew  and  engraved 
quadrupeds  and  birds  in  their  natural  and 
characteristic  forms.  He  was  a  man  of 
original  genius,  who  marked  out  a  new 
path  for  himself,  and  trod  it  with  perfect 
success. 

He  died  in  1828  at  Gateshead,  and  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  his  native  parish. 
Of  die  engravers  of  note  who  followed,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  speak  briefly.  Bewick 
had  shown  the  way,  and  it  was  only  for  his 
disciples  to  follow  in  the  same  course,  with 
such  improvements  as  might  perchance  sug¬ 
gest  themselves. 

John  Johnson,  Charles  Nesbit,  and  Luke 
Clennell  were  Bewick's  most  successful 
pupils.  But  others,  who  were  not  precise 
followers  of  the  great  master,  have  done 
much  to  support  the  revival  in  the  art  of 
English  wood  engraving. 

Whether  of  more  recent  years  the  art  has 
maintained  the  excellency  to  which  it  at¬ 
tained  success  under  Bewick  and  his  im¬ 
mediate  successors,  we  more  than  doubt. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  too  great  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  cheapness  and 
rapidity  of  execution  to  the  requirements  of 
real  art.  There  is  a  want  of  art  feeling,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  book  illustrations,  and  often 
a  display  rather  of  mere  workmanship  than 
true  artistic  invention.  This  evil  may  be 
said  to  proceed  to  a  certain  extent  from  the 
present  mode,  too  often  adopted,  of  manu¬ 
facturing  illustrations  by  the  assistance  of 
apprentices,  whose  skill  is  limited  to  certain 
mechanical  parts  which  they  can  execute 
after  a  fashion,  the  employer  reaping  the 
benefit  of  their  labour.  In  this  way  there 
is  a  want  of  masterly  handling ;  and  when 
these  youths  become  engravers  on  their  own 
account,  they  are  as  incapable  of  going 
through  a  block  from  beginning  to  end  as  if 
they  had  never  learned  their  art.  Periodicals 
have* done  incalculable  harm  to  wood  engrav¬ 
ing  as  an  art. 

Before  concluding  this  paper,  we  would 


refer  to  a  social  problem  connected  with 
our  subject — namely,  the  employment  of 
women  in  the  work  of  wood  engraving;  and 
we  perhaps  cannot  do  better  than  recapitu¬ 
late  the  remarks  of  a  late  writer  on  this 
interesting  and  important  subject  He 
says : 

“To  that  large  portion  of  educated  gentle¬ 
women  of  the  middle  classes  who  now  earn 
a  subsistence  chiefly  as  governesses,  we 
wish  to  point  out  this  art  as  an  honourable, 
elegant,  and  lucrative  employment,  easily 
acquired,  and  every  way  becoming  their  sex 
and  habits. 

“We  have  already  done  honour  to  the 
exquisite  delicacy  and  elegance  of  the  en¬ 
gravings  of  Mary  Ann  Williams.  We  ve 
ture  to  say  that  few  women  of  taste,  v 
ever  their  rank  in  life,  can  look  on  soiu. 
of  her  best  pictures  without  envying  the 
artist  her  power  of  producing  scenes  so 
beautiful,  and  of  exciting  in  thousands  the 
pleasing  emotions  inseparable  from  them. 
Apart  from  all  pecuniary  considerations, 
to  be  able  to  do  it  is  an  elegant  accom¬ 
plishment,  and  the  study  of  the  principles 
and  details  of  taste  which  it  implies  is  a 
oultivating  and  refining  process  to  every 
mind.  All  that  can  be  taught  of  the  art 
can  be  learnt  in  a  few  lessons,  and  thus  an 
acquirement  is  made  which  will  afford  no 
slight  protection  against  misfortunes  to 
which,  in  this  commercial  country,  even  the 
richest  are  exposed,  and  a  means  of  live¬ 
lihood  obtained  which,  without  severing 
from  home,  without  breaking  up  family 
assemblies,  is  at  once  more  happy,  healthful, 
tasteful,  and  profitable  than  almost  any 
other  of  the  pursuits  at  present  practised 
by  women. 

“The  lady  we  have  named  is  not  alone  in 
the  practice  of  this  art.  We  might  also  include 
Eliza  Thompson,  and  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
Clint,  who  have  furnished  excellent  engrav¬ 
ings  for  the  “Paul  et  Virginie;”  and  we  have 
heard  of  several  daughters  of  professional 
and  mercantile  men,  not  likely  to  be  depen¬ 
dent  on  their  own  exertions  for  support, 
who  have  wisely,  by  learning  this  art, 
acquired  both  an  accomplishment  and  a 
profession.  The  occupations,  we  may  also 
add,  are  few  indeed  to  which  gentlewomen 
of  this  class  can  more  worthily  devote 
themselves,  than  to  an  art  which  peculiarly 
aims,  andjis  peculiarly  fitted,  to  enhance  the 
enjoyments  and  refinements  of  the  people, 
by  scattering  through  all  the  homes  of  the 
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land  the  most  beautiful  delineations  ot 
scenery,  of  historic  incidents,  and  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons.” 

OUR  VILLAGE. — I. 

OLD  JONATHAN. 

JONATHAN,  the  sexton  of  the  village 
in  which  Mrs.  Timepiece  lived,  was  as 
thin  as  a  wafer,  yet  his  skin  was  tough  and 
waterproof.  One  might  have  thought  he  was 
partly  amphibious,  from  his  very  watery  kind 
of  life,  and  the  maintenance  of  his  health 
and  strength  under  circumstances  which 
seemed  more  suitable  for  the  goose  and 
duck  tribe  than  man. 

The  graveyard  over  which  he  presided 
was  large  and  very  wet,  and  most  of  his 
work  in  it  was  of  a  veiy  damp  nature. 

“  Damp  above  and  damp  below,”  he  used 
to  say.  “When  I've  gotten  my  grave  diggen, 
they  comes  and  wets  it  wi'  their  eyes. 

“It’s  poor  stuff  is  human  nature,  sir;  but 
there’s  a  soul  in  it,  for  certain.  Ye  know,  this 
cryin’  comes  fra  t’  soul — when  it  isn't  screwed 
and  spunged  up  like. 

“There's  two  sorts  o'  tears — there's  tears 
'at  are  no  better  than  sweat,  and  there’s 
tears  as  good  as  saints'. 

“There’s  a  soul,  sir,  for  certain,  you  may 
depend  on  it.” 

I  am  quite  sure  Jonathan  had  no  reason 
to  think  that  I  doubted  this  spiritual  fact, 
but  this  kind  of  men  often  talk  to  you  as  if 
they  were  arguing  with  the  sceptical  world. 

“  Eh,  sir — I’ve  seed  some  strange  sights  i* 
this  yard.  I’ve  seed  yon  comer  where  t' 
old  lady's  buried  " — (Mrs.  Roecliffe)  “all  wi' 
a  blaze.  Our  young  doctor,  when  I  told  him, 
says — ‘Yer  know,  Jonathan,  she  alays  was  a 
fiery  one.' 

“But  t' schulemaster  says  it’s  nought  but 
ignatius  fatus  light,  and  comes  o'  dampness. 

“She  was  a  gamesome  old  lady,  sir — eh, 
but  she  did  soften  at  last.  She  was  badly 
a  long  time.  She  said — ‘Jonathan,  you'll 
dig  me  a  good  grave,'  an'  I  did  dig  her  a 
good  un. 

“A  believe  some  folks  thinks  they'll  feel 
i'  theare  grave. 

“There’s  that  poor  lass  o’  Clegg's,  'at’s 
dyin'.  She  says — ‘Jonathan,  you'll  give  a 
look  tu  me  nows  and  thens.' 

“They  think  it  '11  keep  ’em  warm  if  folks 
thinks  on  'em  i'  theare  grave. 

“It's  queer  stuff,  sir,  is  human  nature. 
“Folks  is  soon  forgetten,  but  they  don't 


think  so;  so  it’s  best  to  let  'em  go  on  be¬ 
lievin'. 

“There's  half  t'  folks  i'  this  yard,  sin'  I 
come 's  forgetten. 

“T  old  parson  says  its  noa  matter  if  our 
names  is  in  Buke  of  Life. 

“He's  a  easy  man,  sir.  I  never  seed  so 
quiet  a  man,  savin  t’other  old  lady's  ”  (Mrs. 
Timepiece's)  “  maister. 

“There's  no  ignatius  fatus  i'  him.  I 
never  seed  it  at  his  end  o*  t'  yard. 

“T'  old  lad'  says — ‘Jonathan,  do  yer 
know  what  a  guinea  is?’ 

“Ees,  mum,'  says  I,  sure  enough — ‘I 
know.' 

“Well,  then,  Jonathan,' she  says,  ‘I'll give 
you  a  guinea  every  Christmas  to  keep  that 
grave  dry  and  neat' 

“  She's  a  gamesome  woman,  sir.  Now  some 
folk  'ud  a-told  me  that  all  a-cryin'  and  blub¬ 
berin';  but  she  stood  to  it  like  a  soldier. 

“Her  leetle  boy's  i*  t'  same  spot,  an’  all. 
I  know,  sir,  where  all  t'  folks  is.” 

Jonathan  was  pretty  well  within  the  lines 
of  truth  when  he  said  that  he  knew  where 
all  the  folks  were  buried.  There  were  very 
many  whose  friends  had  not  been  able  to 
afford  a  tombstone;  but  Jonathan  was  a 
tombstone  for  these  poor  ones,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  had  been  not  a  little  comfort  to 
many  of  them  to  thiik  in  their  last  mo- 
'  ments  that  Jonathan  would  know  where  they 
were  laid. 

Those  were  far  sweeter  times  to  live  in, 
when  the  old  coach  changed  horses  at  the 
village  inn,  and  when  a  clergyman  would 
preach  that  every  particle  of  dust  in  his 
churchyard  would  rise  again. 

But  I  suppose  the  gold  leaf  of  science 
has  touched  the  petals  of  theology,  and 
kicked  down  the  old  ladder  by  which  men 
and  women’s  faith  and  ideas  climbed  to  im¬ 
mortality. 

“  But  human  natur’,  sir,  is  human  natur', 
sir.” 

“Yes,  Jonathan,  human  nature  must  have 
a  ladder  to  climb  up  to  immortality.” 

For  my  part,  I  am  content  to  climb  up 
on  the  ladder  of  my  own  consciousness.  I 
feel  that  though  death  will  hit  me  very  hard, 
I  shall  beat  him ;  but  consciousness  on  this 
and  other  subjects  grows  weak  upon  a  bad 
breakfast,  a  dinner  out  of  a  slop-basin,  and 
tea  made  of  dried  hedge  leaves — for  con¬ 
venience  labelled  “fine  souchong,”  or  some 
other  fine  name. 

Of  course,  this  loss  of  consciousness  does 
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not  alter  the  great  truth  of  a  future  state;  but 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  weak  tea,  poor 
living,  bad  digestive  organs,  create  doubts 
about  both  the  present  and  the  future  which, 
by  eminent  divines,  are  laid  very  unjustly 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Devil. 

I  feel  certain  that  Mrs.  Timepiece’s  con¬ 
sciousness  of  immortality,  &c.,  would  break 
down  under  a  diet  of  weak  tea  and  roast 
potato. 

There  might,  in  truth,  have  been  the 
record  of  many  great  virtues  put  upon  her 
husband’s  tombstone,  but  it  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  two  lines  which  state  his  name 
and  the  date  of  his  death.  He  has  a  tomb¬ 
stone  with  innumerable  virtues  on  it  in 
his  wife’s  heart;  and  Jonathan  cleans  and 
brightens  the  few  letters  of  that  in  the 
churchyard  as  if  they  were  made  of  silver, 
and  keeps  the  grass  round  it  as  neat  as  a 
gentleman’s  lawn. 

I  think  she  likes  Jonathan.  His  amphi¬ 
biousness  is  in  her  eyes  a  sign  of  strength, 
and  he  always  touches  his  hat  to  her. 

He  has  immense  jaws,  that  would  have 
been  useful  in  the  hands  of  Samson  against 
the  Philistines.  If  you  speak  to  him  when 
he  is  digging  a  grave,  you  see  them  in  full 
stretch  as  he  looks  up  to  answer  you.  They 
are  like  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  they  work 
backwards  and  forwards  like  the  pendulum 
of  a  clock,  and  in  their  reflex  movement 
show  a  set  of  teeth  that  would  not  disgrace 
an  elephant 

He  talks  to  himself  whilst  he  is  digging  a 
grave,  and  makes  special  remarks  specu¬ 
lative  as  to  the  original  owner,  when  he 
throws  up  to  bank,  with  the  juicy  clay,  a 
broken  skull  or  bone. 

He  seems  to  have  some  private  mark 
upon  them,  as  the  Bank  of  England  has 
upon  its  notes. 

“  I  know’d  him  well,  sir,”  he  said  to  me 
one  day,  as  he  turned  up  one  of  these  inte¬ 
resting  relics.  “  He’s  bagged  many  a  phea¬ 
sant  out  of  t*  old  squire’s  woods.  There’s  a 
mark  of  ’is  shoulder  bone.” 

Jonathan  told  me  that  the  hair  grows  in 
the  grave. 

He  kept  the  churchyard  very  neat,  but  it 
wanted  draining.  I  wonder  how  that  would 
have  suited  his  amphibiousness. 

He  seems  to  know  that  there  is  a  wed¬ 
ding  in  prospect  at  Mrs.  Timepiece’s. 

“I’ll  give  t’ young  lady  an  extra  good 
ring,  sir.  Them  old  bells  o*  ours,  sir,  I  ’as 
knowed  ’em  a  long  time. 
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“  Quietest  man  I  ever  see’d — her  father, 
sir,  barrin  f  old  parson.” 

Jonathan  was  not  always  very  consecutive 
in  his  talk. 

“T’old  lady’s  gam*  enough — but  she’s 
a  good-tongued  *un.  She  speaks  wi’  her 
looks,  sir.  I  always  know  when  she’s  up — 
if  she  niver  says  a  word.”  (I  suppose  he 
meant  vexed). 

“  Now  t’old  parson’s  missus  used  to  fight 
wi’  her  tongue :  village  folk  called  her  thun- 
ner  an’  lightnin;  but  she  softened  a  deal, 
sir,  at  t*  last. 

“They  does,  yer  know,  as  they  gets  a 
sight  of  goin’  away.  They  wants  a  bit  o’  me¬ 
mory  o’  their  graves,  sir — so  they  softens. 
‘Jonathan,’  she  said,  ‘you’ll  make  me  a 
good  grave.* 

“  An*  many  a  bit  o’ good  soup  she  carried 
them  ’at  called  her  ‘thunner  an*  lightnin.’ 
It  was  her  tongue  ’at  was  so  hot,  nought  else. 

“You  never  heard  t’  old  parson  say  a 
word  agin  her; — it  were  her  tongue,  sir, 
nought  else;  it  went  like  me  pullin’  o'  the 
bells  of  a  Sunday.” 

“Not  quite  so  sweetly,  Jonathan,”  I  an¬ 
swered,  “as  they  go,  according  to  all  ac¬ 
counts  ;  but  she  is  in  her  grave  now,  and  we 
must  keep  her  warm,  you  know.” 

“Eh,  sir,  yer  know  women’s  tongues  are  t’ 
same  to  them  as  a  man’s  fists  is,  an’  their 
hearts  is  better  than  their  tongues,  ony  time. 

“They  let  off  steam  wi*  era,  same  as  a 
railway  whistle.  There’s  no  more  bad 
meanen  in  ’em  than  i’  my  shoe.” 

Jonathan  used  to  talk  to  the  bells,  and 
sometimes  to  his  shovel,  as  if  they  had 
ears;  and  he  either  answered  his  remarks. to 
them  himself,  or  imagined  that  they  an¬ 
swered  for  themselves. 

He  generally  speaks  a  word  or  two  to  his 
shovel  and  spade,  before  he  begins  a  grave, 
relative  to  the  history  of  the  deceased,  or 
any  work  which  they  may  have  done  in  for¬ 
mer  days  for  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

Looking  at  one  side  of  them,  and  then  at 
another,  with  a  slant  of  his  head,  he  makes 
a  sort  of  preliminary  noise,  half  grunt  and 
half  sigh;  then  he  pats  the  edges  once  or 
twice  on  the  belfry  flagstone,  and  some¬ 
times  gives  them  a  word,  I  suppose,  by  way 
of  encouragement 

“  I  ken  ye  diggin*  for  his  father  (his  father’s 
grave). 

“Well,  we  mun  all  go  some  day.” 

This,  I  suppose,  was  intended  to  be  a 
moral  comment  by  way  of  answer. 
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The  character  of  the  deceased,  and  the 
probabilities  of  his  being  saved  or  damned, 
had  most  likely  come  out  when  he  went  to 
toll  “the  passing  bell.”  I  should  think  he 
was  saved,  for  Jonathan  generally  decided 
on  the  merciful  side. 

These  belfry  walls  had  been  the  enclo¬ 
sure  of  many  important  declarations,  both 
at  burial  and  wedding  times;  and  if  Jona¬ 
than  were  to  ask  me  to  choose  a  text  for  his 
own  tombstone,  I  should  give  a  bit  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount — “  Blessed  are  the 
merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy." 

There  was  a  neat  little  inn  to  the  right 
of  the  churchyard  with  an  orchard  to  it,  and 
a  bowling-green. 

Jonathan  found  a  glass  of  ale,  and  now 
and  then  of  whisky,  an  agreeable  conclu¬ 
sion  to  the  digging  of  a  grave;  and  some¬ 
times  he  remained  by  the  cheerful  fire  in  the 
little  snug  room,  on  a  winter's  night,  rather 
longer  than  parson  Roecliffe  would  have  ap¬ 
proved.  But  he  always  left  sober.  Jona¬ 
than's  brain  was  not  easily  put  into  fumes. 

Ale  or  whisky  illuminated  his  imagination, 
and  put  steam  into  his  huge  cheek  bones; 
and  the  inferior  rustics  who  came  in  to 
smoke  their  pipes  listened  with  frizzled  hair 
and  open  mouths  to  his  awful  ghost  stories. 

They  were  half  afraid  to  go  home  after¬ 
wards;  and  when  the  wind  was  on,  the  old 
rusty  shutters  rattling  against  the  panes 
made  them  think  that  surely  the  Devil  was 
out  that  night,  and  to  wish  that  they  were 
safely  past  him,  and  at  home  in  bed. 


TABLE  TALK. 

HPHE  following  menu — not  more  repulsive, 
J-  to  my  mind,  than  that  once  set  before 
the  guests  at  a  celebrated  banquet  of  hippo- 
phagists,  at  the  Langham  Hotel — maybe  re¬ 
cognized  by  some  of  my  readers  in  a  great 
Northern  town  as  a  local  jeh  (T  esprit: — 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  April  1st. 

Menu, 

Soups. 

Snail.  Lamp  Oil.  Petroleum. 

Fish. 

Stewed  Whalebones. 

Conger  Heels  and  Tomatoes.  Sharks’  Teeth. 
Roast  Tadpoles. 

Entrees. 

Fricasseed  Lizards.  Curried  Cobras. 

Pate  des  Otters.  Elephants'  Trotters. 

Joints. 

Saddle  de  Pony  k  la  Jerusalem. 
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Boiled  Baboon.  Ribs  of  Hyena  Tigercubs, 
smothered  in  garlic. 

Sweets. 

Compote  of  Spiders.  Cockroach  Tartlets. 
Preserved  Earwigs. 

Assafoetida  Syrup.  Crushed  Beetles.  Caustic 
Toffee. 

Dessert. 

Crab  Apples.  Unripe  Gooseberries.  Cocoanuts. 
Blackberries.  Wild  Strawberries.  Turkey  Rhu¬ 
barb.  Penny  Ices. 

Wines. 

Ginger.  Elderberry.  Cowslip.  Cape  Sherry.  Glad¬ 
stone  Claret.  Gooseberry  Champagne.  Ipecacuanha. 

After  all,  eating  and  drinking  are  only  mat¬ 
ters  of  prejudice;  and  a  French  chef  can  do 
wonders,  as  the  siege  m'enu  every  day  at  the 
Cate  Trois  Frfcres  taught  English  residents  in 
Paris.  The  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  bill  of  fare, 
if  uninviting,  is  ingenious. 


A  Correspondent  :  At  Derby,  on  Mon¬ 
day  last,  we  had  our  annual  festival,  ^the 
Arboretum  Anniversary,  and  among  the 
other  attractions  in  the  grounds  .was  a  bal-  j 
loon  ascent  by  Mr.  Jackson,  a  local  aeronaut.  | 
At  the  time  he  should  have  started,  a  terrific  1 
thunderstorm  broke  over  the  district;  but,  ! 
nothing  daunted,  he  determined  to  make  the 
ascent.  Such  a  sight  had  never  probably 
been  seen  from  such  a  situation  before.  I 
give  it  you  in  the  voyager’s  own  words,  from 
the  Derby  Mercury : — 

“A  few  particulars  of  my  balloon  voyage  on  Mon¬ 
day  last  from  Derby  Arboretum  during  a  thunder¬ 
storm  may  be  read  with  interest.  As  soon  as  I  had 
given  the  words  *  Let  go,’  I  was  anxious  to  pay  out 
my  anchors ;  having  two,  I  was  in  the  act  of  lashing? 
them  together  with  a  cord  during  the  time  several 
flashes  of  lightning  occurred,  which  seemed  to  play 
on  the  iron— it  being  wet,  it  was  rather  brilliant. 
When  that  was  done  I  was  more  at  ease.  I  then 
looked  in  all  directions,  and  I  believe  I  witnessed  a 
sight  that  had  never  been  seen  before.  In  one  direc¬ 
tion,  the  black  storm  was  raging  in  all  its  fury ;  at 
times  the  lightning  ran  from  top  to  bottom  in  a  zig¬ 
zag  form — this  produced  rolling  thunder;  at  other 
times  the  great  black  block  would  split  open,  and  a 
loud  clap  of  thunder  would  follow.  The  lightning 
appeared  bluer  and  the  thunder  sounded  more  hol¬ 
low  than  is  seen  and  heard  from  the  earth.  Over 
those  parts  that  the  storm  had  passed,  there  appeared 
light  clouds  moving  in  another  direction,  and  looked 
like  white  smoke  issuing  from  a  fire  without  flame. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  a  full  description  of 
all  I  saw.  At  seven  o'clock  I  made  a  safe  descent 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Peter  Wiliam  Bowne,  of  Pentrich, 
near  Alfreton.  ” 
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BY  RULE  OF  THUMB. 

CHAPTER  II. 

AHOLTOIUS  HARTMAN. 


INDEED, 
in  early 
youth,  had 
been  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of 
Adolphus 
H  ar  tman. 
For  i  n- 
stance,  he 
had  no  pa¬ 
rents  in  par¬ 
ticular  that 
any  one 
knew  of;  for 

the  Old  Bailey  pettifogger  who  brought  him 
up,  and  subsequently  had  him  articled  and 
otherwise  prepared  for  preying  on  his  kind, 
never  owned  him. 

Yet,  there  must  have  been  a  relationship, 
one  would  think;  for  old  Alibi  was  not 
exactly  famous  for  charitable  deeds  towards 
widows  and  orphans.  Still,  that  sharp  prac¬ 
titioner  may  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  child  in  the  first  instance;  and 
then,  after  awhile,  have  seen  the  profit  to  be 
derived  from  the  talents  of  the  lad,  and  be¬ 
friended  him  as  a  commercial  speculation. 
However,  whether  he  acted  as  father,  philan¬ 
thropist,  paid  agent,  or  speculator,  Hartman 
was  brought  up  in  his  office;  and  a  nice 
education  that  was ! 

There  are  good  and  bad  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  poets,  just  and  unjust  doctors,  honest 
and  knavish  merchants;  even  the  clergy  are 
not  all  equally  excellent,  but  approach  per¬ 
fection  on  a  graduated  scale;  but  in  no 
other  human  profession  or  calling  is  there 
so  great  a  difference  between  the  various 
members  as  there  is  amongst  those  who  live 


by  the  law,  and  *we  must  descend  a  step  in 
the  animal  kingdom  to  find  a  parallel  to  this 
marvellous  inequality.  For  as  the  noble 
Newfoundland  and  the  mangy  little  mongrel 
cur  are  both  dogs,  so  the  high-souled,  honour¬ 
able,  liberal-minded  gentleman,  and  the 
dirty,  ill-smelling,  tippling  frequenter  of 
police-courts  and  beershop  parlours,  may 
both  be  attorneys. 

Mr.  Alibi  did  not  belong  to  the  New¬ 
foundland  breed  of  solicitor;  his  practice  was 
of  the  lowest  description ;  he  battened  on  the 
offal  of  the  courts,  and  even,  it  was  more 
than  whispered,  shared  in  unholy  gains  which 
would  not  only  have  caused  him,  had  there 
been  proof  of  the  facts,  to  be  struck  off  the 
rolls,  but  would  have  forced  him  to  do 
battle  with  justice  as  principal  instead  of 
second.  Such  was  the  school  in  which 
Adolphus  Hartman  was  reared,  and  he  was 
certainly  an  apt  pupil.  With  the  advantages 
of  a  better  education  than  old  Alibi  had  re¬ 
ceived,  and  with  ten  times  his  energy  and 
ability,  he  in  course  of  time  took  the  busi¬ 
ness  so  much  off  his  principal’s  hands,  that 
the  old  man,  who  had  never  kept  sober 
save  for  professional  reasons,  was  enabled  to 
solace  his  declining  years  with  unlimited  gin 
and  water;  in  spite  of  which  wholesome 
nutriment  he  soon  died,  leaving  Mr.  Hart¬ 
man  in  possession  of  the  experience  of 
twenty-two  years,  two  hundred  pounds  in 
money,  about  five  times  as  much  in  doubtful 
property  upon  which  cash  had  been  ad¬ 
vanced,  a  set  of  offices  in  the  city  of  London, 
the  right  to  practise  as  an  attorney,  a  good 
connection  amongst  the  class  of  people 
most  frequently  in  need  of  legal  assistance, 
and  some  nine  gallons  of  his  late  patron’s 
favourite  beverage. 

Will  it  be- believed  that  this  infatuated 
young  man  was  positively  dissatisfied  with 
his  position  ?  Such  was  the  fact.  The  fellow 
must  have  had  the  ambition  of  the  hero  of 
“  Paradise  Lost 99  himself !  The  truth  was  that 
-  as  he  possessed  the  strength,  so  had  he 
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something  of  the  nature,  of  a  wild  animal; 
only  the  animal  very  likely  is  a  poor,  thick¬ 
headed,  honest  beast,  utterly  destitute  of 
any  expensive  tastes,  while  Hartman  was  a 
being  gifted  with  an  active  mind,  a  warm 
imagination,  and  a  teeming  brain — a  creature 
who  had  a  fanciful  as  well  as  a  corporeal 
palate  to  be  tickled — and  so  his  desires  were 
not  so  easily  satisfied.  Beefsteak  and  onions 
and  a  pot  of  porter,  with  gin  and  water 
afterwards,  had  formed  a  luxurious  banquet 
for  his  late  patron ;  while  he,  forsooth,  must 
have  his  bit  of  fish,  his  rissoles,  his  venison, 
his  iced  champagne  and  claret.  He  was 
particular  about  his  linen,  and  gave  fifty 
shillings  a  pound  for  his  cigars.  He  patro¬ 
nized  the  ring,  and  was  himself  a  sparrer 
formidable  enough  for  a  muscular  Christian: 
it  was  to  be  regretted  he  lacked  the  theo¬ 
logical  ingredient.  He  was  also  fond  of 
music,  and  had  some  idea  of  a  good  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  certain  school.  It  is  evident  that 
the  income  arising  from  the  business  to 
which  he  had  succeeded  would  not  suffice 
for  the  gratification  of  these  and  other 
equally  expensive  tastes;  for  in  spite  of  all 
the  witticisms  current  about  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion,  it  is  one  in  which  the  truth  of  the 
proverb,  “Honesty  is  the  best  policy,”  is 
most  striking;  and  I  fancy  that  no  attorney 
would  condescend  to  dirty  practices  if  he 
had  a  chance  of  getting  a  respectable  con¬ 
nection.  Feeling  dissatisfied,  then,  with  the 
income  arising  from  his  business,  and  per¬ 
fectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  in  danger  of  being  struck  off  the 
rolls,  and  so  losing  even  that,  Mr.  Hart¬ 
man  began  to  sniggle  for  Fortune  in  various 
holes  where  that  slippery  eel  is  wont  to  lie 
hid.  He  dabbled  in  mines  and  railways, 
he  did  a  little  dark  business  on  the  turf,  he 
discounted  a  bill  or  two,  got  up  lotteries, 
invented  a  patent  medicine,  became  proprie¬ 
tor  of  a  tavern  which  was  licensed  for  music 
and  dancing,  advertised  (of  course  under 
the  shelter  of  an  alias)  for  people  to  whom 
unclaimed  dividends  were — or  were  not — 
due,  or  who  were — or  were  not — next  of 
kin  to  millionaires  who  had  died  childless 
and  intestate.  He  sometimes  went  even 
beyond  all  this,  and  with  infinite  wariness, 
and  a  thousand  precautions  lest  the  cats 
whose  paws  he  guided  should  turn  and 
scratch  him,  he  managed  to  get  one  or  two 
good  big  chestnuts  out  of  certain  daring 
speculations  which  any  twelve  honest  men 
would  have  called  felony  without  retiring 


from  the  box.  He  still  kept  up  his  legal 
practice  as  a  cloak,  but  left  it  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  management  of  a  partner,  while 
he  pursued  his  more  lucrative  employments, 
living  well  and  sleeping  soft  the  while;  for 
though  he  would  fail  in  a  speculation  now 
and  then,  he  got  money  by  most  of  his  ven¬ 
tures,  as  professional  gamblers  using  loaded 
dice  will  when  matched  against  amateurs 
who  play  fairly. 

After  serving  Satan  for  fifteen  years  with 
prosperous  impunity,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  had  accumulated  a  few  thousands; 
that  some  of  the  games  he  was  playing  were 
occasionally  fraught  with  accidents;  that, 
though  he  had  hitherto  escaped  the  clutches 
of  the  law,  there  was  a  proverb  about 
pitchers  going  just  once  too  often  to  the 
well;  and  that  perhaps  he  had  better  marry 
and  settle,  if  he  could  find  a  suitable  wife, 
with  a  fortune  of  that  extent  which  he  felt 
that  he  had  a  right  to  expect.  The  pro¬ 
priety  of  this  course  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
suggested  to  him  by  an  accident 

He  was  called  upon  one  day  to  lend  his 
professional  aid  to  a  lawyer's  clerk,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  repose  his  confidence  in  any  one  but 
himself,  and  who  was  greatly  in  need  of  the 
most  skilful  advice  and  assistance,  lying  as 
he  did  under  an  imputation  of  having  ab¬ 
stracted  deeds  and  valuable  papers  in  his 
employers*  custody  for  the  purpose  of  rak¬ 
ing  money  upon  them.  Grievous  cause  for 
suspicion  as  there  was,  the  prisoner  flat¬ 
tered  himself  that  there  was  no  absolute 
proof  of  his  delinquency,  and  thought  that 
he  had  a  good  chance  of  getting  off  if  the 
police  failed  to  discover  the  hiding-place 
where  he  had  concealed  the  will  of  a  late 
Mr.  Porson,  by  which  that  gentleman  di 
vided  his  property — some  forty  thousand 
pounds — equally  betweenhisnephew, Charles 
Porson,  and  a  niece ;  this  will  superseding  a 
former  one,  which  was  entirely  in  favour  of 
the  said  Charles  Porson,  partly  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  dissipated  habits  of  the  young 
man,  partly  because  the  niece  was  living 
with  her  mother  in  straitened  circumstances. 
This  will  Mr.  Porson  had  deposited  with  his 
lawyer,  without  thinking  of  destroying  the 
first  one  which  he  had  made,  which  happened 
to  lie  in  an  old  desk  among  other  forgotten 
papers. 

His  nephew,  Charles,  being  aware  of  all 
this,  and  being  likewise  an  unmitigated 
scamp,  much  embarrassed  in  his  affairs,  ran 
up  to  London  during  his  uncle's  last  illness, 
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sought  out  the  clerk  now  in  grief — an  old 
companion — and  persuaded  him  for  a  certain 
consideration  to  abstract  the  second  will. 
The  clerk,  who  had  already  taken  more  than 
one  step  devilwards,  acceded,  stole  the  will, 
destroyed  before  Charles  Porson’s  eyes  a 
copy  of  it,  received  his  price,  and  kept  the 
original  document  with  a  view  to  future  ex¬ 
tortion. 

Mr.  John  Porson  died;  and  the  second 
will  not  being  forthcoming,  the  niece  was 
robbed,  and  the  rascal  nephew  got  all  the 
money. 

But  the  testator’s  lawyers  were  naturally 
much  perturbed  at  missing  the  document 
which  had  been  deposited  in  their  hands,  and 
instituted  a  rigorous  inquiry,  which  resulted 
in  the  arrest  of  their  clerk  on  suspicion  of 
this  and  other  fraudulent  doings. 

If  the  police  discovered  the  will,  he  was 
evidently  an  exiled  clerk;  and  as  the  eyes 
of  detectives  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  sharp, 
he  thought  it  better  to  take  Adolphus  Hart¬ 
man,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  into 
his  confidence,  and  instruct  him  how  to 
withdraw  the  dangerous  document. 

There  was  evidence,  however,  of  other 
misdeeds  and  missed  deeds,  and  Hartman 
was  unable  to  save  his  client  from  a  foreign 
trip. 

He  got  possession  of  the  will,  though — 
which  to  him  was  of  much  more  importance; 
and  took  some  time  for  calm  deliberation  j 
upon  the  best  "way  of  profiting  by  it. 

There  were  three  courses  open  for  him  to 
pursue.  He  might  put  it  to  the  use  meditated 
by  the  dishonest  clerk,  and  apply  it  like  a 
thumbscrew  to  extort  money  from  Charles 
Porson;  but  that  unscrupulous  youth  had 
paid  well  for  the  original  theft,  and  might 
prefer,  if  hard  pressed,  to  give  up  half  his 
fortune  at  once,  rather  than  have  it  all  sucked 
away  from  him  in  driblets.  He  might  seek 
the  niece,  and  content  himself  with  what  he 
could  get  for  establishing  her  claim — a  better 
course  than  the  other,  perhaps,  but  still  pro¬ 
ductive  of  but  petty  results  for  a  man  who 
was  at  that  moment  a  partner  in  a  plan  for 
defrauding  the  principal  banks  in  Europe 
by  means  of  forged  circular  notes.  Or,  if 
she  was  single  and  otherwise  suitable,  he 
might  honour  the  young  lady  and  unwitting 
heiress  with  his  hand,  and  net  the  twenty 
thousand  pounds — a  sum  not  to  be  despised 
by  a  gentleman  retiring  from  business,  even 
though  his  foreign  commercial  speculations 
were  carried  on  on  rather  an  extensive  scale. 


This  last  project  rather  smiled  upon  him. 
At  all  events,  there  could  be  no  harm  in  seek¬ 
ing  the  lady  out,  and  seeing  how  the  land 
lay. 

John  Porson’s  will  mentioned  her  as  “My 
niece,  Edith  Broughton,  only  child  of  my 
sister,  Mary  Broughton,  and  of  Robert 
Broughton,  who  is  now  expiating  his  crimes 
in  his  Majesty’s  colonies,  whither  he  has 
been  transported  for  life.  Edith  and  her 
mother  are  now  residing  at  Bodston,  in 
Cornwall,  under  the  name  of  Rosier,  as¬ 
sumed  by  my  sister  when  she  learned  the 
fact  of  her  husband’s  criminality,  she  having 
then  determined  never  to  call  herself  by 
the  disgraced  name  of  Broughton  again.” 

So  Mr.  Hartman  went  to  Bodston,  and 
invented  a  matter  of  business  upon  which 
he  called  on  Mrs.  Rosier,  and  he  found  that 
Edith  was  single  and  very  eligible.  She 
was  handsome,  must  therefore  wish  for  ad¬ 
miration,  and  must  consequently  pine  at 
heart  in  the  desert  air  upon  which  her 
sweetness  was  wasted.  She  was  proud — 
Hartman  read  her  character  almost  at  a 
glance — self-willed,  generous;  and  therefore 
poverty  must  be  particularly  galling  to  her. 

There  was  a  lover  in  the  way,  it  was  true ; 
but  he  was  young,  poor,  and  diffident.  There 
would  not  be  much  difficulty  in  cutting  him 
out;  or  if  there  were,  so  much  the  worse 
for  him — Hartman  being  a  man  more  apt  to 
stick  at  adversaries  than  at  trifles,  to  stand 
between  whom  and  ^20,000  was  about  as 
safe  a  thing  to  do  as  to  contest  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  piece  of  beef  with  one  of  the  “  big 
cats”  in  Regent’s  Park. 

Such  were  the  reflections  of  the  acute  ad¬ 
venturer  on  the  occasion  of  his  third  visit 
to  Bodston,  a  place  which  he  found  so  con¬ 
venient  as  a  retirement  unknown  to  his  con¬ 
federates  in  the  Continental  scheme  above 
hinted  at — against  the  possible  treachery  or 
stupidity  of  whom  he  was,  more  suo ,  taking 
his  little  precautions — as  well  as  the  only 
spot  where  he  could  pursue  his  designs  upon 
Edith,  that  he  took  the  villa  which  had  been 
the  residence  of  the  maiden  sisters,  and  paid 
constant  visits  there;  always  arriving  on  foot 
and  unexpectedly,  and  departing  in  the 
same  mysterious  way. 

He  commenced  his  operations  by  en¬ 
deavouring  to  gain  the  mother  over  to  his 
side ;  and  this,  which  some  years  previously 
he  would  have  found  next  to  impossible, 
was  now  an  easy  task.  The  poor  lady’s  in¬ 
tellect  was  so  impaired  by  her  disease  and 
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its  fatal  remedy,  that  she  soon  yielded  com¬ 
pletely  to  the  influence  of  this  stranger.  He 
was  a  fine,  strong,  commanding  man,  full  of 
attention  to  her,  and  rich ;  while  Arthur  Len- 
nard  was  a  delicate-looking,  retiring  youth, 
not  more  civil  than  a  gentleman  must  be  to 
the  mother  of  the  girl  he  is  engaged  to, 
and — poor.  Still,  had  this  comparative 
stranger  come  forward  as  a  professed  lover 
of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Rosier  would  have 
felt  it  wrong  to  encourage  him ;  but  Hart¬ 
man  played  his  cards  better  than  that,  and 
only  called  at  the  villa,  at  present,  for  the 
sake  of  the  mother’s  agreeable  conversation. 
He  hinted,  it  is  true,  at  his  desolate  bachelor 
condition,  of  which  he  was  heartily  tired; 
but  he  was  afraid  of  the  marriage  risk — ladies 
of  the  present  day  were  brought  up  to  be 
so  gay  and  extravagant,  while  what  he  pined 
for  was  domestic  happiness.  If,  now,  he 
could  find  a  young  lady  willing  to  have  him 
who  had  spent  all  her  life  in  a  quiet,  secluded 
spot,  under  the  eye  of  a  fond  and  estimable 
mother,  that  would  be  the  sort  of  thing  to 
suit  him.  As  Miss  Rosier  was  on  the  point 
of  being  married  to  another,  he  was  too  late 
in  the  field  as  far  as  she  was  concerned. 
Mrs.  Rosier  had  not  got  another  daughter? 
No !  ah,  well,  then  he  must  look  elsewhere. 
What  sort  of  girl  would  she  advise  him  to  look 
out  for,  now?  He  did  not  care  for  money, 
having  plenty  of  that  himself ;  but  what  he 
wanted  was  a  home.  Should  prefer  a  wife 
whose  mother  was  living,  and  who  would 
come  and  live  with  them  when  they  were 
married,  and  would  treat  him  as  a  son.  He 
had  lost  his  own  parents  early,  and  had  a 
particular  desire  to  be  treated  by  some  one 
as  a  son. 

What  an  estimable  man !  What  a  desirable 
son-in-law!  Mrs.  Rosier  had  never  much 
liked  Arthur  Lennard,  although  she  cer¬ 
tainly  had  smiled  upon  his  advances  towards 
her  daughter.  At  Bodston,  it  had  been 
Hobson’s  choice — the  one  beau  or  none;  and 
she  who  had  spurned  from  her  a  disgraced 
name,  and  fled  with  her  girl  from  a  world 
which  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children  to  the  lonely  village  where  she 
hoped  to  bring  her  up  in  ignorance  of  the 
felon  taint  in  her  blood,  could  not  repel  the 
only  apparent  chance  of  providing  a  home 
and  a  protector  for  her  when  time  deprived 
her  of  the  sole  parent  she  knew.  She  there¬ 
fore  smothered  the  resentment  she  felt  at 
the  suspicious  opposition  of  Arthur’s  parents 
to  the  match;  for  the  maternal  affection 


which  had  stimulated  her  pride  in  the  one 
instance  quelled  it  in  the  other.  [ 

But  now,  when,  with  her  frame  shattered 
and  her  intellect  clouded,  but  with  her 
mother's  instincts  as  strong  as  ever,  she  saw, 
as  she  thought,  that  a  far  more  desirable 
match  might  have  been  made  for  her  child, 
she  regretted  the  engagement  to  Arthur 
Lennard,  and  could  not  refrain  from  fretful 
repinings  before  Edith,  who  was  hurt  and 
indignant,  but  for  all  that  began  to  think 
upon  the  matter  in  a  different  spirit  to  that 
in  which  she  had  ever  regarded  her  pros¬ 
pects  before.  It  was  certainly  a  pity,  she 
considered,  that  Arthur  was  tied  down  to 
his  father’s  side  instead  of  being  engaged  in  i 
some  profession.  Captain  Lennard  might  | 
linger  for  years ;  and  when  he  sank,  Arthur  i 
would  only  be  commencing  some  career,  in  j 
which  he  must  advance  considerably  before 
he  could  make  her  his  wife.  The  future  was  ; 
undeniably  cloudy;  but  if  Edith  felt  the 
force  of  what  her  mother  said  upon  this 
subject,  she  by  no  means  shared  her  ap¬ 
parent  liking  for  Mr.  Hartman.  She  was  } 
accustomed  to  the  manners  and  breeding  of 
Arthur,  who  was  a  thorough  gentleman; 
how  should  Adolphus  Hartman  be  other¬ 
wise  than  repulsive  to  her?  The  cloven 
foot,  indeed,  was  wonderfully  concealed,  and 
this  was  one  great  reason  of  the  plausible 
villain’s  success;  but,  inexperienced  as  she 
was,  Edith  perceived  a  limp. 

Hartman  expected  this,  and  felt  no  re¬ 
sentment.  He  said  to  himself,  unflinchingly, 

“I  have  had  few  advantages,  and  am  a  i 
vulgar  man.  I  do  what  I  can  to  enact  the 
gentleman,  but  with  imperfect  success.  Let 
me  still  observe,  imitate,  and  see  if  I  can 
improve  in  this  respect” 

His  vanity  was  not  wounded,  for  he  ranked 
behaviour  with  horse-riding — as  an  art  which 
he  had  not  learned  when  young,  and  which, 
from  commencing  late,  he  was  rather  stiff 
at:  that  was  all.  In  sorting  his  hand,  he 
placed  this  fact  among  his  weak  cards;  but 
considered  that  he  had  strong  ones  enough 
to  win  the  game  with :  to  win  the  game  by 
sheer  skill,  without  any  aid  from  Fortune ; 
but  he  had  always  been  the  favourite  of  that 
demon,  falsely  called  a  goddess,  and  she  did 
not  desert  him  now. 

Arthur  Lennard,  the  ace  which  threatened 
his  king,  the  accepted  lover  of  the  girl  he 
had  determined  to  marry,  was  going  to  the 
other  end  of  the  world. 

And  the  day  before  he  had  heard  of  this 
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grand  piece  of  luck,  he  discovered  yet  an¬ 
other  chance  in  his  favour. 

The  pittance  upon  which  Mrs.  Rosier 
lived  was  the  interest  of  a  sum  which  had 
been  invested  in  securities  which  paid  her 
ten  per  cent.;  but  the  capital  was  about  to 
be  paid  off,  and  she  would  be  fortunate  if 
she  got  half  that  interest  for  the  future. 

Now,  if  you  have  an  income  of  a  thousand 
a-year  which  suddenly  becomes  reduced  by 
one-half,  you  sell  your  horse  and  brougham, 
dismiss  a  couple  of  your  servants,  take  a 
smaller  house,  give  up  dinner  company,  and 
may,  with  the  exercise  of  a  little  philosophy, 
find  yourself  just  as  comfortable  as  you  were 
before.  But  if  you  are  already  screwing  and 
pinching  to  make  the  ends  of  one  hundred 
a-year  meet,  and  that  hundred  dwindles  to 
fifty,  you  find  yourself  in  a  position  of  a 
very  different  nature. 

Hartman  turned  into  bed  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  ,£20,000  was  as  good  as  in 
his  pocket. 

CHAPTER  III. 

BLUE  WATER. 

ARTHUR  LENNARD  and  his  father 
started  for  London  on  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  that  on  which  the  former  took  tender 
farewell  of  Edith,  reached  town  on  Friday, 
and  were  on  board  the  Royal  William,  clip¬ 
per,  for  Melbourne  direct,  by  seven  o’clock 
on  the  Saturday  morning;  and  at  sunset 
they  stood  on  the  poop,  watching  that  long, 
low  line  of  coast  which  faded  with  the  fading 
day. 

Captain  Lennard  had  borne  the  journey 
better  than  Arthur  expected.  The  necessity 
for  exertion  seemed  to  have  infused  fresh 
vigour  into  his  shattered  frame,  and  he  spoke 
cheerfully  of  the  good  effect  that  the  sea 
voyage  might  have  upon  his  health.  But 
this  was  only  to  reassure  his  son,  who  had 
combated  his  father’s  decision  to  go  to  Mel¬ 
bourne  as  long  as  he  thought  there  was  any 
chance  of  persuading  him  to  relinquish  the 
project.  But  the  dying  man  did  not  deceive 
himself;  and  when  night  had  stolen  over  sea 
and  sky,  and  all  that  was  to  be  seen  of  the  | 
country  he  loved,  the  land  for  which  he  had  | 
toiled,  and  hungered,  and  thirsted,  and  bled, 
was  a  bright  star  of  light  which  glittered, 
waned,  expired,  and  then  again  shone  out, 
like  Hope  in  the  human  breast,  he  mur¬ 
mured — 

“Never,  never!” 

And  turned  and  went  below. 


He  had  hoped  that  his  bones  would  be 
laid  in  England,  and  that  his  dust  would  , 
become  a  part  of  his  native  soil.  He  had 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he  should 
sleep  once  more  by  the  side  of  his  long¬ 
loved  wife,  in  the  quiet  Bodston  churchyard, 
with  a  patient  longing  which  had  somewhat 
soothed  his  grief  at  her  loss;  and  it  was 
with  a  bitter  pang  that  he  gave  up  this  last 
desire  of  the  dying,  to  set  out  on  a  journey 
from  which  he  knew  that  he  never  should 
return. 

He  would  have  wished  that  his  son  should 
go  on  this  necessary  voyage  alone,  but  did 
not  even  mention  this,  knowing  that  Arthur 
would  not,  for  any  fortune,  have  left  him 
to  the  care  of  strangers.  He  would  have 
chosen,  with  a  more  cheerful  eagerness,  to 
die  at  once,  ere  he  left  his  native  shores; 
but  as  this  was  denied  him,  he  yielded  with 
resignation:  his  son’s  interests  were  not  to 
be  imperilled  by  the  whims  and  fancies  of 
an  invalid. 

Whims  and  fancies !  There  are  some  who 
consider  all  care  for  where  the  body  is  laid 
after  death  as  such;  who  argue  that  when 
the  soul  has  taken  her  flight  her  former  home 
is  but  a  mass  of  worthless  clay.  They  may 
have  reason  on  their  side ;  but  yet,  somehow, 

I  had  rather  my  friend  felt  differently. 

Arthur  Lennard  had  not  equal  reasons  for 
regretting  the  receding  shores  of  old  England. 
He  was  young,  full  of  life  and  health,  and 
the  voyage  ought  not  to  have  been  anything 
to  him  but  a  pleasure  trip;  for  he  believed 
his  father’s  assertions,  and  fully  expected 
that  the  change  of  scene  and  the  ocean 
breezes  would  prolong  the  wounded  man’s 
life ;  and  he  hoped  to  bring  him  home  again 
in  better  health  than  he  had  known  for  years. 
Yet  his  blood  ebbed  in  his  veins,  and  his 
heart  seemed  only  to  give  a  beat  at  intervals, 
like  a  minute  gun,  as  he  watched  those 
fading  cliffs. 

It  is  a  melancholy  business  at  best,  that 
bidding  good  night  to  one’s  native  land ;  and 
the  dullest  and  most  practical  being  feels  a 
poetical  pang  on  the  occasion.  What  a  good 
fellow  is  Brown,  how  generous  Smith,  how 
sincere  Thomson,  and,  oh,  what  an  angel  is 
Mary!  Shall  we  find  other  friends  and 
another  Mary  where  we  are  going?  Oh,  no, 
no,  no — a  thousand  times,  no!  And  that 
paragon  of  a  girl,  will  she  remain  as  true  as 
her  ever-faithful  William?  Perhaps.  And 
yet,  when  we  consider  how  many  men,  some 
of  whom  must,  in  all  human  probability,  be 
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as  attractive  as  ourselves,  will  be  trying  all 
they  know^supplantus;  when  we  recall  to 
mind  a  whole  string  of  proverbs,  the  con¬ 
densed  experience  of  ages,  beginning  with — 
“Out  of  sight  out  of  mind;'*  when  we  think 
upon  the  revelations  of  that  cynical  Divorce 
Court,  we  undergo  the  most  dismal  sensa¬ 
tions  as  the  band  plays  “The  girls  we  leave 
behind  us/' 

“  I  always  will  return  again  to  the  girl 
I  left  behind  me."  Yes,  but  supposing 
she  is  not  glad  to  see  me  when  I  do  return  ? 
It  <takes  a  great  gulp  to  swallow  that 
long 'bitter  without  a  drop  oozing  up  into 
the  eye. 

I  really  do  not  know  how  some  of  us 
would  ever  get  over  these  pangs  of  separa¬ 
tion,  if  it  were  not  for  the  consolations  of  a 
friend — whom  we  abuse,  as  we  do  all  true 
friends,  for  an  enemy.  But  sea-sickness  steps 
in,  and,  by  blistering  the  stomach,  draws  off 
the  inflammation  from  the  heart.  It  is  true 
that  after  a  certain  amount  of  voyaging  most 
of  us  become  free  from  this  discomfort;  but 
Ihen,  at  the  same  time,  we  grow  accustomed 
to  these  partings.  As  for  those  who  are 
good  sailors  by  nature,  let  us  hope  that  they 
are  all  philosophers,  cosmopolitans,  or  phi¬ 
lanthropists — men  who  love  everybody  in 
general,  but  no  one  except  themselves  in 
particular. 

Arthur,  happily,  was  not  a  good  sailor; 
and  when,  on  the  following  morning,  he 
found  the  sea,  the  sky,  the  ropes,  and  all 
other  visible  objects  gone  drunk;  when  his 
legs,  no  longer  obedient  to  his  will,  took 
independent  walks  in  unexpected  directions ; 
when  the  deck  kept  rising  up  to  meet  him, 
or  sinking  away  from  him,  as  he  tried  to 
pace  along  it,  he  forgot  all  about  Edith. 
Home-sickness  is  great,  love  sickness  is 
greater,  but  sea-sickness - ! 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  Captain  Leonard, 
who  had  been  much  on  the  sea  in  early  life, 
and  who  thought  himself  secure  against  the 
complaint,  was  prostrated  by  it;  and  when 
at  the  end  of  three  days  Arthur  was  able  to 
get  about  again,  he  found  his  father  in  a  very 
weak  state  indeed.  The  sickness,  however, 
passed  away,  and  it  was  hoped  that  in  a  few 
weeks  he  would  get  his  strength  up.  The 
surgeon  of  the  ship  told  wonderful  stories  of 
invalids  who  had  recovered  their  health 
during  the  long  voyage,  in  spite  of  the  ordeal 
Which  they  had  to  pass  through  at  its  com¬ 
mencement — and  kept  the  son’s  spirits  up  for 
a  while;  but  time  passed  on,  and  the  sick 


man  could  not  rally,  and  the  doctor's  words 
grew  less  hopeful. 

One  evening,  after  they  had  been  six 
weeks  at  sea,  Captain  Lennard*  lay  on  a 
mattress  which  had  been  spread  for  him  on 
the  deck.  Arthur  sat  beside  him,  and  the 
other  passengers  kept  as  much  as  possible 
aloof,  anxious  not  to  disturb  the  dying 
man. 

“Does  not  this  fresh  air  revive  you, 
father?”  asked  the  young  man,  bending 
over  him. 

“No,  my  boy,  no,”  replied  the  old  soldier, 
faintly,  “nothing  will  revive  me  more.  I 
am  going  fast,  and  without  pain,  thank  God. 
I  have  been  a  sad  clog  on  your  prospects, 
Arthur — nay,  do  not  sob,  my  poor  boy,  I 
know  that  you  never  thought  me  so.  I  have 
but  a  day  or  two  to  live — perhaps  a  yet 
shorter  time.  You  will  find  all  the  papers 
I  possess  relative  to  your  uncle's  affairs  in 
my  desk.  When  you  arrive  at  Melbourne, 
seek  out  Mr.  Mundy — that  is  the  name 
of  the  solicitor  who  managed  all  his  busi¬ 
ness — he  will  tell  you  what  steps  to  take  for 
the  recovery  of  the  property.  And — my 
head  is  confused,  I  think  I  could  sleep  a 
bit.” 

All  this  was  said  painfully  and  with  diffi¬ 
culty;  and  then  he  turned  on  his  side,  closed 
his  eyes,  and  remained  quiet 

Arthur  watched  him  for  about  an  hour, 
and  then,  taking  a  book  from  his  pocket, 
began  to  read. 

After  a  while,  the  surgeon  came  up,  and 
said,  quietly — 

“Is  he  asleep?”  and  bent  over  the  in¬ 
valid.  “Just  come  this  way  for  a  moment — 
I  want  to  speak  to  you,”  he  added,  taking 
Arthur  by  the  arm,  and  leading  him  below. 
“Captain  Winton,  will  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  look  to  Captain  Lennard,  and — send  for 
my  assistant,”  added  the  surgeon,  with  a 
glance  which  the  commander  of  the  ship 
understood. 

The  old  soldier  had  got  his  route :  the 
sentinel  was  relieved. 


Not  a  breath  stirred  the  sails,  which  hung 
idly  against  the  masts;  the  sea  was  as  smooth 
as  the  sky,  which  was  bathed  in  all  the  un¬ 
imaginable  glories  of  a  tropical  sunset.  A 
crowd  of  ship's  officers,  sailors,  and  pas¬ 
sengers  stood  bare-headed  round  the  gang¬ 
way,  where  lay  a  coffin  covered  with  the 
Union  Jack. 
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In  front  of  the  rest  were  Arthur  Len- 
nard  and  the  skipper,  who  was  reading  the 
most  sublime  words  that  have  ever  been 
I  penned. 

|  Presently  he  paused  and  made  a  sign,  at 
which  four  sailors  advanced  and  took  their 
j  stations  round  the  coffin, 
j  The  reader  continued — 

j  “We  therefore  commit  his  body  to  the 

•  deep,  to  be  turned  into  corruption,  looking 
j  for  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  when  the 

sea  shall  give  up  her  dead.” 

And  as  the  corpse  was  launched  into  the 
waves,  now  turned  into  liquid  gold  by  the 
j  touch  of  the  sun,  which  seemingly  sank  into 
j  it  at  the  same  moment,  the  gorgeous  West 
appeared  to  Arthur  to  resemble  the  gate  of 
Heaven  opening  to  receive  the  disentangled 
spirit. 

j  But  the  wave  which  closed  over  the  ve- 

*  teran  quenched  the  setting  sun,  and  night, 

1  with  tropical  suddenness,  dropped  her 
j  curtain  on  the  scene.  A  breeze  sprang 
i  up;  the  ship,  bending  to  it,  forged  slowly 

through  the  water,  and  Arthur  Lennard  was 
alone. 

The  loss  of  a  parent,  a  child,  a  dear  friend, 
is  bad  enough  when  you  are  surrounded  by 
i  others  who  share  your  grief,  who  loved  the 
dead  also,  and  to  whom  you  can  open  your 
heart  freely  and  unreservedly;  much  worse 
was  it  for  Arthur,  amongst  utter  strangers, 
with  a  long  sea  voyage  before  him,  leading 
a  life  of  enforced  idleness. 

That  voyage,  how  monotonous  it  was! 
Nothing  to  beguile  the  time,  nothing  to 
distract  the  attention  and  divert  his  grief; 
nothing  but  hope  and  the  thought  of  Edith. 
And  think  of  her  he  did,  more  and  more 
continually,  as  time  wore  on,  picturing  to 
himself  how  she  was  looking,  what  she  was 
doing,  for  hours  and  hours  at  a  time,  till  his 
love,  mingling  with  his  grief,  assumed  that 
sentimental  type  so  rare  in  real  English  life, 
though  common  enough  in  French  and 
German  romances. 

However,  the  weeks  accumulated,  the 
seemingly  interminable  voyage  came  to  an 
end  at  last,  the  good  ship  arrived  at  Mel¬ 
bourne  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  new  scenes,  fresh 
faces,  and  the  bustle  necessary  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  business  he  had  come  out 
upon,  Lennard’s  mind  soon  acquired  a  better 
tone. 

Labour  is  half  the  Curse,  and  when  it 
interferes  with  our  schemes  of  pleasure  we 


feel  it  to  be  so;  but  those  who  are  suffering 
under  mental  affliction  might  well  mistake  it 
for  a  blessing. 


OUR  VILLAGE.— II. 

MR.  MARYSOLE,  THE  LIBERAL  MEMBER  FOR 
IRONOPOLIS. 

A/T R.  MARYSOLE  was  a  fine  specimen 
of  a  man.  In  external  appearance 
he  was  not  a  whit  behind  any  of  the  com¬ 
moners  who  sat  either  on  the  Liberal  or  Con¬ 
servative  benches.  He  wore  an  eyeglass, 
which  acted  the  part  of  a  third  eye  to  him. 
He  had  as  good  a  pair  of  eyes  as  an  eagle, 
and  needed  nothing  to  make  clear  any 
object,  human  or  otherwise,  in  which  he 
took  an  interest.  But  his  eyeglass  enabled 
him  to  make  reconnaissances  unobserved  by 
their  mark. 

Perhaps  it  has  not  occurred  to  every  one 
that  eyeglasses  are  often  used  for  this 
purpose.  They  take  the  vulgarity  out  of  a 
stare.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  determine 
when  a  person  is  looking  at  you  through 
his  eyeglass  that  he  certainly  is  looking  at 
you,  It  operates  in  this  way  pretty  much 
as  a  squint  does. 

A  feeling  of  politeness  would,  probably, 
have  made  his  naked  eye  a  little  nervous 
during  its  inspections,  and  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  his  drawing  the  full  inferences  and 
conclusions  which  he  desired. 

He  looked  through  it  more  with  his  mind 
than  his  eye.  Give  him  a  man's  face,  and 
he  could,  with  almost  infallible  accuracy, 
tell  what  his  thoughts  and  feelings  were  at 
the  time  of  inspection. 

It  is  a  faculty  divine  which  thus  gives  us 
insight  into  the  workings  of  the  hearts  of 
our  fellow  beings,  and  it  is  a  very  rare  one. 

There  is  a  doctrine  afloat  that  Genius  is 
the  result  of  a  pre-existence. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  thoughts  and 
ideas  often  occurred  to  Mr.  Marysole  that 
he  could  not  trace  to  any  modem  origin. 
They  were  originality  itself. 

He  felt  himself  at  times  rather  awe-struck 
at  his  own  inspirations,  and  regarded  him¬ 
self  as  marked  by  Providence  to  be  a  very 
great  man.  Now  and  then,  at  widish  in¬ 
tervals,  he  had  a  slight  vision  of  the  Premier¬ 
ship.  It  looked  beautiful  as  the  evening 
star,  but  distant.  Jacob  had  climbed  up 
the  ladder  from  his  stony  pillow  in  Bethel 
to  the  doors  of  Heaven.  Mr.  Marysole  set 
himself  to  climb  to  the  top  of  a  more  earthly 
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ladder,  yet  one  that  appeared  very  brilliant 
in  its  highest  steps. 

He  intended  to  do  all  this  by  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the  world. 
He  has  had  very  little  book  learning,  having 
never  been  at  any  better  academy  than  our 
village  grammar-school,  but  he  has  highly 
educated  himself  from  observation  of  men 
and  things;  and  by  the  aid  of  a  good  library 
he  easily  enriches  his  speeches  with  clas¬ 
sical  references  and  quotations.  It  is  very 
easy  indeed  for  a  clever  man  to  make  the 
world  believe  that  he  is  well  read,  if  he  can 
afford  to  have  a  good  library,  and  to  get  it 
well  indexed. 

Mr.  Marysole  is  the  son  of  a  small  farmer, 
and  his  rise  in  life  is  really  quite  wonderful. 
But  in  England,  talent,  accompanied  by 
good  luck,  is  permitted  completely  to  atone 
for  an  obscure  parentage  and  family  con¬ 
nection. 

|  But,  nevertheless,  some  of  nature’s  very 

I  great  men  feel  the  remembrance  of  the  little 
parlour  at  the  back  of  their  father’s  drapery 
!  or  grocer’s  shop  rather  irksome  and  annoy¬ 
ing.  There  seems  to  be  such  a  very  great 
difference  between  their  present  height  and 
this  low  depth,  and  they  have  a  sort  of 
flickering  fancy  that  the  difference  will  be 
|  criticised  in  a  polite  way. 

I  It  is  this  fancy  which  makes  them  hold 

up  their  heads  unnaturally  high,  as  if  to 
wither  the  criticism  into  dust  whilst  it  is  in 
seed. 

Mr.  Marysole  would  have  given  very 
much  indeed — even  some  of  his  talent — to 
have  had  a  father  and  grandfather  that  he 
could  have  mentioned  with  pride  at  Liberal 
dinner  parties. 

If  some  of  our  self-raised  bishops  are  not 
superior  to  weaknesses  of  this  kind,  we  can¬ 
not  expect  self-raised  lawyers  and  M.  P.s  to 
be  so. 

It  is  the  same  sort  of  feeling  which  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Church  of  England  has  who  has 
been  prepared  for  his  office  at  St.  Bees,  or 
some  other  inferior  college.  The  humbling 
consciousness  of  it  rises  in  him  at  dinner 
parties  and  at  tea  parties,  and  especially  at 
visitations  and  other  clerical  meetings — 
when  for  want  of  either  the  red  or  white 
master’s  hood,  he  feels  almost  as  if  his  back 
were  naked. 

Mr.  Marysole’s  consciousness  of  the  three- 
legged  stool  upon  which,  when  a  boy,  he  saw 
his  mother  so  often  seated  milking  in  the 
cow-house,  rises  in  him  in  a  similar  manner 

when  he  happens  to  be  seated  at  a  minis¬ 
terial  dinner  by  the  side  of  an  honourable 
baronet,  or  at  short  angles  from  a  peer 
wearing  across  his  chest  the  riband  of  the 
Garter.  But  he  is  far  too  strong  a  man  in 
every  respect  to  brood  over  remembrances 
of  this  kind.  They  cause  him  a  momentary 
pang,  which  is  followed  by  a  more  braced 
determination  to  lift  himself  to  such  a  height 
in  the  world  that  the  things  behind  will  be 
completely  lost  sight  of  by  himself  and 
others. 

Human  nature  is  very  curious  and  diver¬ 
gent,  for  when  Mr.  Marysole  comes  down 
to  address  his  constituents — many  of  whom 
are  so  familiar  with  the  small  dairy  farm  re- 
fefred  to,  that  it  supplies  them  morning  and  ■ 
evening  with  their  necessary  milk — he  rather 
boasts  of  the  obscurity  of  his  origin,  and 
prides  himself  on  being  a  self-raised  man. 
That  eyeglass  of  his  tells  him  that  it  is  de¬ 
cidedly  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  as¬ 
saults,  personal  and  otherwise,  of  a  mean 
organ  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s,  which  hangs  out  in  j 
a  rusty  street  at  the  back  of  some  corn  ware-  | 
houses,  but  nevertheless  contrives  to  get  j 
itself  pretty  well  read,  and  develops  into  a  j 
second  edition  whenever  it  attacks  Mr. 
Marysole. 

Once,  an  injudicious  Liberal  paper  in  a 
neighbouring  town  tried  to  touch  up  with 
some  varnish  Mr.  Marysole’s  pedigree, 
speaking  of  his  father  as  if  he  had  been  a 
gentleman  farmer,  cultivating  his  own  land. 
Now,  this  was  very  unfortunate,  as  the  extent 
of  Mr.  Marysole’s  freehold  was  about  one 
acre  and  a  half  of  roadside  land,  reclaimed 
from  an  old  moor  that  had  been  used  chiefly 
as  a  stone  quarry,  and  which  certainly  would 
not  have  fattened  either  a  sheep  or  a  lamb. 

This  gave  the  editor  of  the  Conservative 
organ  at  the  back  of  the  corn  warehouses  a  \ 

1  splendid  opportunity.  It  seemed  to  him  like  } 
ready-made  venom  in  which  to  dip  his  pen ; 
and  I  feel  certain  that  if  at  the  moment  of  ! 
its  discovery  Mr.  Marysole  had  seen  his  j 
countenance  through  his  eyeglass,  he  would  ' 
have  felt  one  of  those  momentary  pangs 
which  occasionally  Came  upon  him  when 
his  position,  political  or  social,  was  at  all 
menaced  or  undermined. 

Mr.  Marysole,  senior,  and  Mrs.  Marysole, 
senior,  had  long  retired  from  the  dairy  farm 
on  a  liberal  annuity,  settled  on  them  by  their 
distinguished  son ;  but  he  never  ventured  to  . 
introduce  them  into  his  circle,  on  account  of  1 
their  phraseology  and  a  squareness  of  figure  | 

i 
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and  form  which  no  amount  of  retiring  al¬ 
lowance  was  able  to  smooth  down  and 
polish. 

But  they  were  highly  respectable  people, 
thoroughly  good  and  kind  and  honest,  con- 
:  tented  and  grateful  in  that  station  in  life  in 
which  Providence  had  placed  them. 

They  looked  upon  their  son  as  a  demi- 
|  god;  and  he  was  always  kind  to  them,  and 
;  carefully  hid  from  them  any  perceptions  that 
he  had  of  their  want  of  polish. . 

Though  the  member  for  Ironopolis'  spark¬ 
ling  and  aspiring  mind  led  him  out  far  away 
from  the  simplicity  of  domestic  interests,  he 
had  a  strong  background  of  what  might  be 
called  blood  feeling;  and  he  returned  at  in¬ 
tervals  from  the  broad  world  to  the  parental 
bosom,  to  show  that  he  acknowledged  it  to 
be  the  fountain  whence  he  had  sprung. 

He  came,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him — 
telling  the  good  old  folks  of  all  his  doings 
in  the  Parliament  House,  as  the  sons  of 
1  Jacob  told  their  father  of  the  glory  of  Joseph 
|  in  Pharaoh's  palace. 

He  also  brought  them  more  material  plea¬ 
sures  to  be  derived  from  capacious  hampers 
containing  hams  and  Wensleydale  cheese. 

His  eyeglass  told  him  that  these  were 
presents  suitable  to  the  tastes  and  associa- 
•  tions  of  their  former  life. 

<  Mr.  Marysole  also  returned  at  intervals 
\  from  St.  Stephen's  to  some  other  domestic 
ties. 

He  had,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  united 
himself  in  marriage  to  a  lady  who  was  con- 
|  sidered  at  the  time  by  his  family  to  have 
given  him  a  decided  elevation  in  life. 

She  was  the  only  child  of  a  farmer,  who 
:  was  of  a  saving  turn,  and  left  her  about 

r  £i,ooo. 

1  She  was  an  orphan,  and  lived,  at  the  time 
I  of  her  marriage,  with  an  uncle  and  aunt, 
j  who  cultivated  a  farm  about  a  mile  and  a 
)  half  from  that  of  Mr.  Marysole,  senior, 
j  She  was  fairly  educated;  but  she  had  a 
chubby  look  about  her,  and  a  half-waddling 
gait,  that  made  her  difficult  of  presentation 
in  the  circles  in  which  her  husband  generally 
moved. 

He  was  not  an  ungrateful  man,  and  he 
constantly  remembered  that,  through  that 
^7,000  of  hers,  he  had  become  a  partner  in 
almost  every  limited  liability  company  in  the 
district  of  Ironopolis. 

That  ^7,000  had  grown  into  a  tree  with 
branches,  larger  than  that  which  any  grain 
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Mr.  Marysole  was  now  a  very  rich  man 
indeed,  and  also  derived  a  large  professional 
income  from  his  senior  partnership  in  the 
firm  of  Marysole  and  Springbrok,  who  did 
the  legal  business  of  nearly  all  the  merchant 
and  manufacturing  princes  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

He  was  a  distant  relation  of  Mrs.  Time¬ 
piece;  but  she  was  not  particularly  proud  of 
it,  and  now  and  then  dived,  in  a  good-na¬ 
tured  way,  into  histories  of  his  early  life. 

Perhaps,  if  he  had  been  born  a  gentle¬ 
man,  he  would  have  been  a  Conservative. 

Risen  men  are  almost  always  Liberals. 

In  the  outset  of  their  career,  having  no¬ 
thing  to  conserve,  it  never  occurs  to  them 
to  be  Conservative.  It  is  in  the  future  that 
they  expect  to  cast  their  anchor. 

The  past  has  no  hold  upon  them.  It 
looks  to  them  something  like  what  Egypt 
looked  to  the  memories  of  the  Israelites 
after  they  had  crossed  the  Red  Sea. 

It  would  be  good  policy  if  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  whip  were  to  show  these  plebeian  men 
of  genius,  at  an  early  period  of  their  legis-  » 
lative  career,  that  there  is  a  land  of  Goschen 
behind  the  Tory  benches  as  accessible  as 
that  behind  the  Whigs. 

Men  like  Mr.  Marysole  have  an  idea  that 
Toryism  is  a  soil  in  which  genius  is  frosted 
in  the  bud. 

Mr.  Marysole  has  become  a  Churchman 
now  that  he  is  great  and  rich. 

His  family  have  been  Dissenters  since 
John  Wesley's  time,  and  he  gives  most  libe¬ 
ral  subscriptions  to  every  branch  of  Noncon- 
formistism,  from  Congregationalists  down  to 
Primitive  Ranters. 

It  is  a  net  by  which  he  encloses  a  great 
multitude  of  fishes  at  election  times. 

Mr.  Marysole  knows  the  value  of  money 
as  well  as  Mrs.  Timepiece;  and  he  knows 
the  value  of  tact,  which  she  does  not. 

He  does  a  great  business  in  shaking  hands. 
No  fist  is  too  greasy  for  grip;  and  at  polling 
times  he  has  a  kiss,  ready  and  natural-look¬ 
ing,  for  almost  every  baby  in  Ironopolis. 

Sometimes  it  seems  almost  as  if  he  had 
eyes  in  the  back  of  his  head,  for  he  goes 
through  a  conversazione  leaving  every  one 
satisfied  with  themselves  and  himself. 

I  don't  think  he  will  be  Premier;  but  how¬ 
ever  disappointed  he  may  be  in  this  and 
other  respects  in  the  years  to  come,  it  will 
not  be  seen  from  word  or  look  by  the 
public. 

T  *■  IA  A  Kftll  AA  nnAA  f/\«»  A  IaAA.  bU  Am  ltlA 
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spots,  as  for  a  disappointed  man  to  show  to 
the  world  his  sores;  and  this  Mr.  Maiy- 
sole’s  eyeglass  has  told  him  long  ago. 


GASTEIN. 

A  HINT  TO  TOURISTS. 

HOW  it  is  that  more  English  do  not 
visit  this  most  charming  spot  every 
year,  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  well  known  to  aU 
Germans  and  Austrians,  and  is  filled  with 
any  number  of  them  each  season.  Last 
year  everybody  on  the  Continent  was  there 
except  the  French;  any  number  of  Fiirsts, 
Herzogs,  Grafs,  and  barons,  besides  greater 
and  more  unapproachable  “swells  ” — among 
them  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  King 
of  Greece,  Von  Bismarck,  Von  Beust,  Von 
Moltke,  and  others',  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
“  lying  off”  at  Salzburg,  as  there  was  not  a 
whole  hotel  vacant  for  him.  This  year  there 
will  be  much  the  same  set,  so  that  any  visitor 
will  have  a  chance  of  seeing  more  of  the 
great  men  of  Europe  in  three  weeks  than  he 
would  otherwise  do  in  a  lifetime;  and  our 
old  friend  the  British  snob  may  be  able  to 
bob  against  a  prince,  and,  in  recoiling  from 
him,  to  tread  on  a  duke’s  toes. 

Has  the  reader  ever  been  at  St  Moritz — 
that  Swiss  watering-place  which  has  been 
lately  so  much  the  rage  ?  If  he  has,  he  will 
thoroughly  appreciate  Gastein,  which  is  de¬ 
cidedly  prettier,  and  which,  though  at  least 
twice  as  fashionable  and  not  half  as  large, 
was  never  inconveniently  full,  or  wanting  in 
accommodation,  and  which  may  be  as  cheap 
or  as  dear  as  he  likes.  But  no  more  on 
this  head,  comparisons  being,  as  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop  says,  “  odorous.” 

“  Gas  tuna  tantum  una”  says  the  old  pro¬ 
verb — “  there  is  but  one  Gastein;”  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  old  proverb  is  right.  Is  there  any 
other  place  of  which  the  water  will  revive  a 
flower  which  has  been  faded  for  two  days? 
Many  old  men  go  there  every  year,  in  hopes 
of  being  similarly  revived ;  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  woman  confessing  to  have  been 
guilty  of  such  a  weakness. 

“‘On  the  beautiful  blue  Danube,’  indeed,” 
thought  I,  as  I  went  in  a  steamer  on  that 
river  from  Passau  to  Linz.  “What  bosh 
these  song  writers  expect  one  to  believe.” 
And  being  disgusted  with  the  river — which 
is,  indeed,  as  yellow  as  the  Hooghley — and 
mindful  of  Pope’s  saying,  that  “  The  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man,”  I  turned  my  at¬ 
tention  to  my  fellow-passengers,  and  soon 


found  an  interesting  pair  among  the  motley  1 
crowd.  A  tall,  bearded  young  man,  evi-  ’ 
dently  in  delicate  health,  was  accompanied  ] 
by  his  wife,  perhaps  not  of  long  standing,  as 
she  appeared  very  attentive  to  him :  a  per¬ 
son  of  a  style  which  has  lately  pleased  me 
very  much — robust,  with  black  hair  and  eyes,  j 
And,  indeed,  I  am  getting  very  sick  of  our 
long-drawn-out  females,  and  our  glut  of  ! 
that  eternal  light  hair.  I  easily  got  into  | 
conversation  with  the  pair,  and  ascertained 
that  they  also  were  going  to  Gastein.  Then  j 
we  separated,  and  I  went  to  take  my  solitary  j 
tour  in  the  Tyrol.  But  let  not  the  reader 
here  tremble.  I  am  not  going  to  bore  him 
with  descriptions  of  places  he  has  never  seen 
— not  even  of  Salzburg,  the  home  of  Mozart 

But  I  should  not  have  enmperated  Von 
Moltke  among  my  unapproachable  “swells,” 
as  I  found  him  particularly  accessible; — a 
plain,  unaffected  soldier,  content  with  a  bed¬ 
room  and  sitting-room,  and  no  servant  (a 
contrast  to  a  minister’s  suite  of  apartments 
and  crowd  of  domestics),  wooden  and  stiff 
certainly,  but  not  unkindly; — a  tall,  fresh- 
complexioned  elderly  man,  profuse  in  gesti¬ 
culation,  and  not  deficient  in  conversation :  j 
quite  different  from  our  idea  of  him.  How 
often  have  I  heard  him  alluded  to  in  England  ! 
as  “  the  man  who  can  be  silent  in  seven  lan¬ 
guages!”  Silent!  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  should 
rather  say  “  the  man  who  knows  how  to  keep 
his  own  counsel  in  all  the  seven.”  When  I 
took  my  leave,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  having  seen  me  in  far  better  English  than 
I  spoke  to  him;  while  his  features  were 
lighted  by  a  smile  which  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  carved  out  of  wood. 

As  regards  the  Imperial  Majesties  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria,  and  their  ministers,  I 
would  refer  the  reader  to  their  portraits, 
which  are  all  very  like.  The  lineaments  of 
the  head  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  can, 
indeed,  be  seen  in  any  pothouse  throughout 
Germany;  and  everybody  in  the  empire 
must  be  familiar  with  that  broad,  handsome 
countenance,  heavy  white  moustache,  and 
stalwart  form. 

On  leaving  Von  Moltke,  I  came  across 
my  friends  of  the  steamer.  Of  course,  we 
were  delighted  to  meet,  and  I,  in  particular, 
to  see  the  lady ;  not  that  I  had,  in  any  way, 
forgotten  my  Lilia,  but  we  all  know  what 
place  is  supposed  to  be  paved  with  good  in¬ 
tentions.  One  morning,  sitting  outside  their 
hotel,  the  rain  came  on ;  and  I  volunteered 
a  legend  of  Hof-Gastein,  told  me  by  Dr. 
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Proll.  The  lady  was  eager  to  hear  it  (which 
quite  decided  me),  and  the  gentleman,  throw¬ 
ing  himself  on  a  chaise  longue ,  was  all  atten¬ 
tion. 

“You  know,”  said  I,  in  my  best  German, 
“that  this  place  was  known  to  the  Romans?” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  the  lady,  with  emphatic 
vivacity. 

“Consequently,”  continued  I,  with  a  grati¬ 
fied  smile  at  her  eagerness,  “you  will  quite 
understand  me  when  I  say  that  the  young 
man  and  young  woman  of  my  story  were 
very  recent — only  four  hundred  years  ago. 
Still,  people  used  in  those  days  to  be  affected 
by  a  passion  which  is  now,  I  am  informed, 
quite  rococo,  and  in  the  very  worst  style.” 

“I  listen  attentively,”  burst  in  the  lady; 
“but  I  am  sure  you  do  not  think  it  can  ever 
be  rococo,  while  young  men  and  young 
women  exist.” 

“You  know  more  about  those  things  than 
I  do,”  said  I,  sentimentally.  “Well,  it  is  an 
old  and  often  repeated  story :  the  youth  was 
ordered  to  the  war,  and  both  of  these  old- 
fashioned  people  were  disconsolate.  Still, 
he  dared  not  propose,  knowing  that  her 
mercenary  father  would  never  consent;  and 
so  the  poor  boy  had  to  depart,  with  a  heavy, 
heavy  heart.  During  his  absence,  old 
Weitmoser,  the  gold  merchant,  proposed, 
and  was  eagerly  accepted  by  the  father; 
but  the  girl,  mindful  of  her  poor  lover,  held 
out  stoutly,  and  vowed  she  would  never 
consent  But  at  length  she  was  bullied  into 
having  him;  and  shortly  after  she  heard  of 
the  approaching  return  of  the  young  man, 
which  caused  such  anxiety  and  self-reproach 
that  she  fell  ill,  and  Herr  Weitmoser  watched 
by  her  bedside  until  life  was  evidently  ex¬ 
tinct,  when  he  consented  to  her  lifeless  form 
being  carried  away,  and  laid  out  in  the  little 
church  you  see  opposite.  We  may  imagine 
the  young  man’s  feelings  when  he  returned, 
looking  forward  anxiously  to  meeting  the 
girl  whom  he  loved,  and  hearing  that  she 
was  dead.  In  grief  and  despair,  he  went  to 
the  church,  and  saw  there  the  object  of  all 
his  hopes  and  all  his  thoughts,  laid  out  on  a 
bier,  pale  and  motionless.  In  an  agony,  he 
pressed  one  last  fond  kiss  on  her  lips,  and,  as 
he  did  so,  her  eyes  opened,  first  to  his  horror, 
then  to  his  unspeakable  delight  She  had 
been  in  a  trance.  Here  the  legend  abruptly 
stops;  nor  is  further  mention  made  of  him 
or  of  her,  or  of  what  old  Weitmoser  may  have 
thought  of  the  whole  affair.” 

“Sir,”  said  the  baron,  “I  know  not  which 


to  admire  most,  your  legend — in  the  highest 
degree  interesting — or  the  very  excellent  Ger¬ 
man  in  which  you  tell  it.” 

I  bowed,  and  said — 

“  What  are  Madame  la  Baronne’s  views  of 
the  young  lady,  and  does  she  admire  mar¬ 
riages  of  convenience?” 

“Certainly,”  said  Madame,  “my  judg¬ 
ment  is  in  favour  of  both,  but  my  feelings  are 
against  them.” 

“  Surely,”  replied  I,  “  one  should  go  by 
^feelings  in  such  cases.” 

Here  the  baron  got  up  from  his  chaise 
longue,  and  left  the  room. 

“They  are  dangerous  guides,”  said  the 
baroness. 

“What  do  I  hear?  Dangerous  guides! 
Would  you,  a  young  woman,  think  of  the 
danger  in  a  case  of  the  heart?” 

“Sir  Geoffrey,  I  know  nothing  of  those 
things,  and  such  a  case  is  not  likely  to 
happen  to  me  now.” 

While  I  bowed  silently,  I  feared  that  I 
might  have  gone  too  far. 

“  What  a  lucky  man,”  thought  I,  “  is  the 
baron,  to  be  able,  whenever  he  likes,  ,to 
have  any  number  of  soft  nothings  said  to 
him  in  that  German,  which  sounds  so  90ft 
and  charming  in  an  undertone,  from  a  young 
woman’s  lips.  A  very  different  tone  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  meJ> 

But  then  came  the  thought,  “  Perhaps  it 
is  a  marriage  of  convenience,  and  she  does 
not  care  about  him.” 

Who  knows  ?  I  had  but  little  reason  for 
the  supposition. 

The  next  day  we  started  on  an  expedition, 
which  had  been  before  planned,  to  Nassfeld 
and  a  waterfall  beyond  it  As  we  had  pre¬ 
dicted,  the  ride  to  Nassfeld  had  quite  knocked 
the  baron  up,  and  so  we  had  to  go  on  to  the 
waterfall  without  the  obstinate  man,  leaving 
our  horses  behind,  and  trudging  onwards  on 
foot,  as  was  necessary.  A  man  from  Nass¬ 
feld  pointed  out  the  path  to  us,  and  pointed 
it  out,  as  I  suspect,  wrongly.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  one  of  those  blinding  snow-storms, 
which  are  common  in  the  Tyrol  even  in  the 
summer  time,  came  on,  and,  after  wanderr 
ing  about  till  we  had  most  completely  and 
hopelessly  lost  our  way,  we  were  glad-  of. 
shelter  for  the  night  in  a  wooden  country 
house.  Here  was  a  situation  for  a  novelist ! 
And,  indeed,  /  might  have  made  it  into  one, 
but  for  the  provoking  stiffness  and  ceremony 
of  the  lady,  who  was  much  more  formal  to 
me  thanat  starting.  After  a  most  unappetis- 
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ing  supper,  chiefly  of  black  bread,  we  turned 
into  what  we  were  lucky  to  get — a  room 
each,  at  opposite  sides  of  the  salle  d  manger . 
I  presented  the  lady  with  a  wedge,  which 
I  had  hewn  out  of  wood,  to  put  under  her 
door  from  the  inside. 

As  I  turned  into  bed  in  my  room  on  the 
other  side,  I  thought  to  myself,  “  Here  is  a 
situation!  Suppose  the  baron  is  a  jealous 
husband!  It  is  natural  that  he  should  be 
so.  Well,  I  must  make  the  best  of  a  rather 
unfortunate  predicament,  and  do  my  best 
to  allay  his  anger.  She  is  certainly  very 
handsome,  and  her  downright  Teutonic 
manner  and  her  German  are  very  engaging. 
Yes,  she  is  handsome,  certainly,  and  so  like 
my  Lilia — so  like  my  Lilia;  quite  reminds 
me  of  her.”  And  here  I  fell  asleep. 

As  I  awoke,  there  stood  before  me  in  the 
gray  daylight,  Lilia,  my  well -remembered 
Lilia,  looking  at  me — or  rather,  through 
me — with  those  solemn  brown  eyes  which  I 
knew  so  well. 

Being  too  sensible  to  be  alarmed  by  a 
mere  spectral  illusion,  such  as  has  presented 
itself  to  other  men  on  awaking  from  sleep, 
and  such  as  would  be  doubly  likely  to  pre¬ 
sent  itself  to  me,  who  had  had  the  original 
before  my  thoughts  so  often,  my  only  idea 
was — “  How  can  I  ever  have  thought  of 
comparing  any  woman  with  my  Lilia?  Who 
is  there  in  the  world  who  could  be  like 
her?” 

Consequently,  when  the  baroness  ap¬ 
peared,  I  was  quite  disenchanted.  “  My 
goodness!”  thought  I,  “what  can  I  ever 
have  seen  in  this  tumbled  and  tossed  figure?” 
and  with  relief  I  followed  a  man  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  baron  the  night  before  to 
lead  us  back  to  him.  The  entire  absence  of 
anything  at  all  like  jealousy  on  his  part  taught 
me  that  he  looked  on  his  wife  as  being  above 
suspicion,  which  I  am  sure  she  was. 

This  timely  reminder  made  me  more 
eager  than  ever  to  be  united  to  Lilia.  After 
all,  I  was  only  a  man,  and  a  very  weak  man. 
I  might  be  tempted  to  forget  her  again. 
And  so  I  left  Gastein  before  my  course  was 
finished,  regardless  of  the  wound  for  which 
I  had  come  not  being  healed. 


CHARLES  LEVER. 

BORN  AUGUST  31,  1809  DIED  JUNE  I,  187a.) 

TWO  worlds  there  are  in  which  we  live  and  move — 
The  world  of  fiction  and  the  world  of  fact ; 
One  of  King  Magic,  whom  his  subjects  love ; 

One  of  King  Fate,  wherein  we  talk  and  act. 


In  one,  the  good  men  fail,  the  bad  succeed ; 

Age  carves  its  lines  too  soon  on  buxom  youth : 

Man  falls  ignobly  in  the  hour  of  need, 

And  woman’s  faith  beats  down  our  faith  in  truth. 

Here  sickness  weakens :  here  high  purpose  dies : 
Here  lofty  aims  are  killed :  here  few  are  brave : 

Here,  tom  by  vultures,  great  Prometheus  lies : 

Here  hope  is  crushed,  work  bounded,  by  the  grave. 

But  there,  oh,  great  magicians !  there  we  dwell — 
Robed  in  forgetfulness  of  present  woe — 

Languid  and  still,  on  beds  of  asphodel, 

While  the  unheeded  hours  pass  by  and  £o. 

There  beauty  fades  not,  smiles  change  not  to  tears, 
Mirth  never  palls,  and  wine  doth  not  destroy ; 

Love  is  immortal,  manhood  has  no  fears, 

No  cloud  is  there  ’tween  sunshine  and  our  joy. 

Oh,  world  of  fiction ! — all  unreal,  yet  true — 

What  fit  thanks  can  we  frame  our  debt  to  meet? 

And  for  thy  chiefs,  what  crown  of  praise  is  due, 

If  any  crown  is  dear  to  them  we  greet? 

The  kings  and  statesmen  pass  across  the  stage — 
They  vex  the  world  and  us — and  then  they  die : 

Forgotten  soon,  save  where  on  history’s  page 

Dry  lists  of  dead  men’s  names  make  schoolboys 
sigh. 

But  these,  our  writers — when  one  dies,  the  hours 
Arc  hushed  awhile,  because  they  could  not  save ; 

And  smiles  and  tears,  like  sunshine  crossed  by  flowers, 
Arch  an  eternal  rainbow  o’er  his  grave : 

Never  forgotten — yet  we  mourn  his  loss, 

As  of  some  friend  long-loved  and  deeply  tried, 

Or  as  of  sunshine  that  has  lain  across 

So  long,  we  deemed  it  ne’er  would  leave  our  side ; 

Therefore,  when  tidings  came,  how  in  fair  spring 
Death  had  seized  one  whose  heart  no  winter  knew, 

Great  sadness  fell  on  us,  remembering 

Days  of  our  youth  when  things  seemed  fair  and 
true; 

When  we  lay,  deep  beneath  the  apple  shade. 

In  an  old  orchard  all  the  afternoon; 

Above  us,  pink  and  white,  the  blossoms  spread ; 
Flowers  at  our  feet,  and  all  around  us  June. 

And  then  we  read  the  tales  of  war  and  Spain ; 

Of  revelry  and  Ireland,  sword  and  gown — 

Of  love  that  mocked  at  bars  put  up  in  vain, 

Of  hardihood  that  trampled  danger  down — 

Proctors  and  doctors,  undergrads,  dragoons, 
Vivandieres  and  priests,  and  muleteers  gay; 

Groves  dear  to  maidens,  soldiers,  stars,  and  moons. 
Swept  past  our  faney  in  their  wild  array. 

And  is  he  dead,  who  told  so  well— -whose  pen 
Grew  wise,  but  never  dull — whose  laughter  rang, 

If  not  so  loud,  as  genial  still  as  wlien 

Among  his  Dublin  monks  he  drank  and  sang? 

Farewell,  Charles  Lever !  Could  fate  overlook, 

But  for  one  other  work,  thy  fruitful  days ! 

Farewell !  the  world  is  gloomier.  Ill  we  brook 
To  lose  thy  voice  in  Joy’s  small  choir  of  Praise. 


It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  name 
of  Charles  Lever  should  be  included  in  our 
list  of  eminent  men  of  letters  for  a  series  of 
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cartoons.  It  is  with  very  deep  regret  that 
we  publish  his  portrait  after  the  death  of  the 
original.  Charles  James  Lever,  the  writer 
of  so  many  brilliant  works  of  fiction,  was 
bom  in  Dublin,  in  the  year  1809.  He  was 
educated  there  at  Trinity  College,  and  was 
originally  intended  to  follow  the  medical 
profession;  but  he  soon  abandoned  physic 
for  literature,  and  so  followed  the  bent  of 
his  great  natural  genius.  From  “Harry 
Lorrequer,”  completed  about  the  year 
18 36,  to  “  Lord  Kilgobbin,”  only  recently 
finished  in  the  “Cornhill,”  Charles  Lever 
wrote  a  very  large  number  of  works  of  fic¬ 
tion  of  great  merit.  His  wise  and  witty 
essays  in  “  Blackwood,”  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Cornelius  O’Dowd,  have  been  uni-4 
versally  admired,  as  have  his  numerous  con¬ 
tributions  to  “All  the  Year  Round,”  “  St 
Paul’s,”  and  the  columns  of  this  magazine. 
The  proximate  cause  of  his  death — which 
took  place  at  Trieste,  on  the  1st  of  last 
month — was  disease  of  the  heart.  This  sad 
event  was  expected  by  his  relatives  and 
friends,  and  calmly  contemplated  by  him¬ 
self.  His  letters  of  late  were  full  of  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  shattered  state  of  his  health, 
and  he  often  mentioned  his  belief  that  he 
had  not  long  to  live.  Still  his  brightness 
and  fun  never  left  him,  and  he  was  the  good, 
genial,  and  amiable  Charles  Lever  to  the 
last  days  of  his  life;  and  every  reader  of 
his  writings  will  cordially  echo  the  words 
of  a  writer  in  “Blackwood,”  that  “we  have 
lost  in  Charles  Lever  one  of  those  brilliant 
and  cheering  lights,  the  extinction  of  which 
may  be  said  to  ‘eclipse  the  gaiety  of  nar 
tions.*”  The  best  likeness  of  Lever  is  that 
taken  by  the  Stereoscopic  Company,  and 
from  their  carte  our  portrait  of  him  has  been 
executed. 


MY  ADVENTURE  WITH  INDIAN 
GANG  ROBBERS. 

IDO  not  profess  to  be  a  lover  of  adven¬ 
ture.  A  life  of  romance  and  excitement 
may  suit  one  of  those  eccentric  characters 
who  speak  of  “roughing  it”  as  something  de¬ 
lightful;  but,  as  for  me,  the  comforts  of  civi¬ 
lized  life  are  far  more  desirable  than  all  the 
prairies,  jungles,  night  encampments,  and 
narrow  escapes  in  the  world.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  Cowper  to  long  “  for  a  lodge 
in  some  vast  wilderness,  some  boundless 
contiguity  of  shade;”  but  I  am  certain  that 
if  he  ever  had  succeeded  in  finding  such 


a  spot,  he  would  have  beaten  a  rather  hasty 
retreat  out  of  it. 

Perhaps,  my  reader,  you  may  think  it 
rather  strange  that  such  a  matter-of-fact  sort 
of  person  as  I  am  should  have  an  adven¬ 
ture  to  tell  you  about.  But,  truly,  “this  life 
is  a  difficult  riddle;”  for,  without  wishing  to 
be  a  hero,  I  became  one. 

You  wish  to  hear  how  this  happened? 
Well,  then,  wait  till  I  have  lighted  a  cigar, 
and  ensconced  myself  comfortably  in  the 
easy  chair,  and  I  will  spin  you  such  a  yarn 
as  will  quite  astonish  you,  particularly  when 
you  remember  that  it  comes  from  a  sober 
individual  like  me. 

It  was  in  the  days  when  railways  had  not 
yet  made  their  appearance  in  India,  that  I 
thought  of  taking  a  trip  from  Madras  to 
Hyderabad.  Of  course,  when  I  made  known 
my  intention  to  some  friends  and  relations 
of  mine,  they  were  quite  shocked  at  the  idea, 
and  warned  me  very  seriously  of  the  peril 
attending  such  an  undertaking;  but,  strange 
to  say,  nothing  could  dissuade  me  from  my 
purpose ;  and  so,  after  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  a  journey  by  land,  I  found 
myself  in  a  bullock-transit  rattling  along  at  a 
famous  rate  en  route  to  Hyderabad. 

The  first  few  days  of  my  journey  were 
spent  very  pleasantly.  I  enj oyed  the  scenery, 
stopped  at  every  travellers*  bungalow,  helped 
the  old  butler — a  pensioned  sepoy — to  catch 
a  chicken  for  my  breakfast,  smoked,  drank 
sweet-toddy,  shot  at  the  monkeys  that  scam¬ 
pered  along  the  sides  of  the  road,  and,  in 
fact,  did  anything  and  everything  that  would 
tend  to  make  the  time  pass  agreeably. 

I  had  already  completed  the  greater  part 
of  my  journey,  and  was  quite  elated  with 
myself  at  having  travelled  so  safely,  when  one 
night — “Sahib!  Sahib!**  cried  the  Oriental 
driver,  and  he  jabbered  away  in  Hindustani 
to  the  effect  that  a  gang  of  robbers  were 
rushing  down  the  road  to  attack  us. 

The  first  thing  I  did  on  hearing  this  intel¬ 
ligence  was  to  grope  in  the  darkness  for  my 
rifle;  but  lo!  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
and  then  it  struck  me  that  I  must  have  left 
it  at  the  last  travellers’  bungaiow.  Here  I 
was  in  a  very  unenviable  predicament:  the 
driver  had  disappeared,  and  I  was  alone, 
unarmed,  and  in  danger  of  being  murdered 
by  robbers !  On  came  the  Indian  brigands; 
and,  without  any  hesitation,  pounced  on 
what  little  property  I  carried  with  me,  bound 
my  hands  together,  and  dragged  me  along 
with  them  tilL  they  arrived  at  a  miserable 
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hut  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  which  bordered 
the  road.  The  first  sight  that  greeted  me 
sent  a  thrill  of  horror  all  over  my  body.  The 
skulls  and  bones  of  slaughtered  men  were 
scattered  all  over  the  place.  It  was  then 
only  that  I  perceived  the  extent  of  my 
danger;  and  my  suspicions  regarding  the 
villains'  intentions  towards  me  were  too 
well  founded.  I  overheard  a  conversation, 
in  which  they  spoke  of  making  me  a  sacrifice 
to  their  idol! 

By  the  time  I  had  reached  the  interior  of 
the  hut  I  was  in  a  state  of  desperation.  What 
was  I  to  do?  How  was  I  to  escape?  These 
were  questions  that  greatly  perplexed  me. 
But  suddenly  hope  beamed  in  my  heart 
Among  the  few  things  I  brought  with  me 
in  the  transit  was  a  pretty  large-sized  box 
of  opium,  which  I  had  anticipated  selling  to 
a  Hyderabad  merchant.  Well,  I  guessed 
the  robbers  had  a  peculiar  liking  for  this 
commodity,  from  the  appearance  of  their 
bloodshot  eyes  and  unnatural  thickness  of 
speech.  Here  was  the  very  thing.  If  I  could 
only  discover  where  the  article  in  question 
was,  I  might  yet  be  all  right.  I  scanned  the 
interior  of  the  hut,  and  in  particular  the 
heap  of  things  which  the  robbers  had  taken 
from  the  transit,  when,  to  my  delight,  I  be¬ 
held  the  box  of  opium  I  was  looking  for. 
Without  losing  a  moment,  I  addressed  the 
robbers  in  their  own  language,  telling  them 
that  among  my  things  there  was  a  box  of 
opium,  and  that,  as  I  did  not  feel  very  well, 
I  should  feel  obliged  if  they  would  hand  me 
a  small  quantity  to  swallow.  As  soon  as 
they  received  this  piece  of  information,  the 
whole  gang  of  them — there  were  ten  alto¬ 
gether — rushed  to  the  box  indicated,  and  at¬ 
tacked  its  contents  in  the  greediest  manner 
possible.  It  was  quite  evident  that  they  had 
not  touched  their  favourite  narcotic  for  a 
long  time.  One  by  one,  they  gradually  fell 
back  in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  at  first  smiling 
quite  benevolently  on  each  other,  and  finally 
sinking  into  a  deep  slumber. 

Now  was  the  time  to  act.  Cautiously 
rising  from  my  seat,  I  contrived,  by  dint  of 
searching,  to  find  a  knife,  with  which  I  ridded 
myself  of  the  ropes  which  bound  me.  In  one 
corner  of  the  hut  I  found  a  clumsy  iron  in¬ 
strument,  resembling  a  hammer;  this  I  picked 
up,  and  with  it  aimed  a  blow  at  the  strongest 
of  the  crew. 

But  I  had  not  been  cautious  enough. 
Another  gang  of  robbers — evidently  com¬ 
rades  of  those  I  had  been  captured  by — 


happened  to  pass  the  hut  when  I  delivered 
my  blow;  and  seeing  what  I  was  about, 
rushed  in,  brandishing  their  swords,  all  bent 
on  revenge. 

Although  I  was  aware-  of  my  peril,  I  de¬ 
termined  to  make  a  stand  and  defend  myself. 
Wielding  the  iron  instrument  about,  I  struck 
right  and  left,  at  every  blow  knocking  down 
one  of  my  assailants.  But  they  seemed  to 
muster  strong,  and  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
hold  out  much  longer.  Gradually  my  strength 
failed ;  and,  with  one  final  blow  of  my  pon¬ 
derous  implement  of  warfare,  I  sank  down 
exhausted:  my  head  was  swimming:  I  felt 
the  sharp  edge  of  a  sword  on  my  back,  and 
then  krtew  that  all  would  be  over,  when — 
Bang!  bang!  I  recollect  nothing  more — 
only  waking  suddenly  as  if  from  a  dream, 
and  finding  myself  in  the  residence  of  the 
police  inspector  attached  to  the  district  I  . 
had  been  travelling  through.  A  doctor  was 
standing  near  me. 

“Don't  move,"  said  he.  “You  have  been 
severely  wounded;  but,  by  careful  attention, 
will  soon  be  all  right." 

Presently  the  inspector  himself  came  up, 
and  then  I  learnt  from  him  that,  on  the  very 
night  I  had  been  attacked,  he  was  searching 
for  a  gang  of  robbers  who  had  been  dis¬ 
turbing  the  district  at  that  time,  murdering 
and  robbing  every  one  they  found;  and  that, 
while  he  was  prosecuting  the  search,  my 
transit-driver  came  running  up  to  him,  and 
explained  the  particulars  of  my  capture.  On 
hearing  this,  the  inspector,  accompanied  by 
a  dozen  policemen,  followed  the  tracks  of 
the  robbers,  which  were  easily  seen,  till  they 
arrived  at  the  hut  where  I  was  defending 
myself.  The  inspector  had  seen  the  danger 
I  was  in,  and  fired  a  shot  at  one  of  the  rob¬ 
bers,  who  was  in  the  act  of  stabbing  me. 
Immediately  the  whole  gang  dispersed,  but 
were  captured.  I  was  found  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  with  a  wound  in  my  back,  and 
had  been  forthwith  conveyed  to  the  inspec¬ 
tor’s  house. 

I  made*  a  lengthened  stay  at  the  house  of 
my  kind  preserver.  Medical  treatment  finally 
tended  to  the  perfect  restoration  of  my 
health;  but  I  suffered  a  long  time  after  from 
the  mental  shock  I  received  that  night.  I 
thanked  the  inspector  very  warmly  for  his 
bravery  and  kindness  towards  me. 

Five  of  the  robbers  were  hanged,  and  the 
rest  transported  for  life.  Of  course  I  figured 
very  much  in  the  papers;  and  on  my  return 
to  Madras,  instead  of  being  censured  for  not 
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following  the  advice  of  wiser  friends,  I  was 
welcomed  as  a  hero. 

I  am  now  in  a  pleasant  up-country  station 
in  Southern  India;  and  often  of  an  evening, 
as  I  think  over  the  events  of  the  past,  I  re¬ 
member  with  a  shudder  my  adventure  with 
Indian  gang  robbers. 


OLD  DOLLS  WITH  NEW  NOSES. 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND 

ADVENTURES  OF  MR.  RICHARD  ENGLAND. 

IN  THREE  CHAPTERS.  —  CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 

E  left  our  hero  in  Newgate  Gaol,  hav¬ 
ing  introduced  him  when  on  his  trial 
for  murder,  which  ended  in  his  being  con¬ 
victed  of  the  less  offence  of  manslaughter. 
Without  pointing  out  here  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  laws  of  this  country,  as  affecting 
all  prisoners  on  their  trial,  at  the  time  when 
England  was  tried,  as  compared  with  the 
milder  and  more  humane  practice  of  the 
present  day,  we  will  just  state  that  Mr. 
Justice  Rooke's  argument  in  the  case  of 
Richard  England,  as  to  the  offence  of  duel¬ 
ling,  did  much  to  bring  about  that  change 
of  public  opinion  which  now  happily  obtains. 

Let  us  now  give  some  further  account  of 
the  history  of  this  remarkable  personage, 
whose  name  was  long  familiar  to  the  public 
ear.  He  was  a  native  of  Dublin,  where 
—to  adopt  the  phraseology  of  those  learned 
divines  who  have  officiated  as  ordinaries  to 
Newgate,  and  biographers  to  the  heroes  of 
that  tremendous  castle  whence  so  many 
great  men  have  been  launched  into  eternity 
— Mr.  Richard  England  was  bora  of  poor 
but  honest  parents. 

His  father  was  a  wheelwright  and  turner, 
and  resided  near  a  place  called  the  Paddle, 
in  an  obscure  and  riotous  part  of  Dublin, 
but  whence  he  came,  “  the  Lord  of  Warwick 
knows,”  we  know  not,  and  therefore  the 
curious  reader  must  inquire  of  his  lordship. 

Dick  was,  at  a  very  early  age,  bound  ap¬ 
prentice  to  a  carpenter,  in  whose  service, 
notwithstanding  his  great  bodily,  strength, 
he  evinced  an  inveterate  antipathy  to  every 
kind  of  manual  labour,  unaccompanied  by 
pleasure,  except  fighting,  in  which  exercise 
he  daily  proved  himself  an  adept,  whether 
the  combat  was  to  be  decided  by  the  fist  or 
the  stick,  and  was  dreaded  and  envied  as  an 
invincible  hero  wherever  he  appeared. 

Dick’s  affection  for  gambling  became  con¬ 
spicuous  in  early  youth,  and  before  he  at¬ 
tained  manhood  he  was  considered  an  ex¬ 


cellent  player  of  rackets;  but  few  entered 
the  lists  with  him,  as  his  ferocity  often  forced 
payment  which  his  skill  had  not  acquired; 
for  whenever  he  lost  he  was  sure  to  quarrel, 
none  of  the  markers  ever  daring  to  dispute 
the  arbitrary  dictates  with  which  he  ruled 
their  judgments. 

His  insults,  however,  being  generally  ac¬ 
companied  with  blows,  he  did  not  always 
pass  with  impuijity,  the  law  frequently  drain¬ 
ing  from  his  purse  pecuniary  satisfaction 
for  the  wanton  abuse  of  his  hands.  At  one 
sessions  he  was  tried  on  sixteen  indictments 
for  assaults,  and  fined  for  those  on  which 
he  was  convicted  in  a  considerable  sum, 
which,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  person 
present,  who  looked  for  his  instant  com¬ 
mitment  to  gaol,  he  was  able  to  pay  instantly 
into  court. 

At  this  time  Dick  was  extremely  intimate 
with  a  man  named  Fitzgibbon,  a  fellow 
whose  disposition  was  congenial  to  his  own, 
and  whose  occupations  in  life  were  exactly 
the  same.  With  this  worthy  companion 
he  frequented  horse-races,  cockpits,  hazard- 
tables,  and  other  places  of  sport  and  gaming, 
in  the  arts  of  which  he  attained  very  consi¬ 
derable  skill,  and  by  their  assistance  made 
many  good  hits;  but,  being  one  day  at  the 
Curragh  races  with  his  friend,  they  both, 
with  several  other  knowing  ones,  were 
deeply  taken  in.  Whether  England  de¬ 
parted  from  the  Curragh  with  Fitzgibbon 
has  never  been  known,  but  the  fact  we  are 
going  to  relate  was  notorious  in  Dublin  at 
the  time. 

Colonel  Payne,  returning  from  the  Cur¬ 
ragh  to  the  town  of  Naas,  which  is  in  its 
vicinity,  was  stopped  on  the  road  by  two 
highwaymen,  one  of  whom  he  immediately 
shot  through  the  body;  on  which  the  other  . 
put  spurs  to  his  horse  ancf  rode  off  at  full 
speed,  the  colonel  pursuing  him;  but  hie  es¬ 
caped  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  which 
carried  him  clear  of  the  town  of  Naas  be¬ 
fore  the  colonel  could  arrive  to  give  the 
alarm. 

On  examining  the  dead  man,  many  knew 
him  to  be  Fitzgibbon.  An  inquest  was  held 
on  his  body;  but  the  colonel  not  attending, 
they  brought  in  their  verdict  “shot  by  a 
person  unknown,”  and  no  further  inquiry 
was  made  after  the  fugitive  robber. 

Soon  after  this  alarming  event,  which 
raised  very  strong  suspicions  in  respect  to 
the  identity  of  the  person  who  accompanied 
Fitzgibbon  when  he  attempted  the  robbery, 
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Dick,  in  company  with  a  person  long  known 
in  the  houses  of  nocturnal  festivity  and  ren¬ 
dezvous  then  abounding  near  Covent  Garden, 
and  who  had  lately  appeared  a  conspicuous 
figure  upon  the  turf,  having  won  a  sum  of 
money,  resolved  to  decamp  from  Dublin, 
and  to  make  London  his  head -quarters. 
He  accordingly  took  French  leave  of  his  wife, 
and  without  meeting  with  any  remarkable 
adventure,  arrived  safely  at  the  Golden 
Cross,  Charing-cross. 

At  this  house,  for  some  years,  he  was 
always  to  be  found,  except  when  he  made 
excursions  to  racecourses  and  watering- 
places  ;  and,  indeed,  he  could  not  have  fixed 
upon  a  more  convenient  spot  for  specula¬ 
tion  and  profit,  as  many  of  the  Chester  and 
Liverpool  coaches  stopped  at  that  inn,  and 
the  coffee-room  constantly  exhibited  a  va¬ 
riety  of  characters,  and  particularly  of  raw, 
inexperienced  Irishmen,  from  whom  a  man 
of  play  might  select  such  as  he  thought 
would  prove  the  best  feathered  pigeons. 

Dick's  success  was  soon  evident  in  his 
appearance.  From  an  obscure  lodging  he 
took  an  elegant  house  in  St.  Alban's-street ; 
kept  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  servant  in  the 
most  fashionable  style;  employed  masters 
to  improve  him  in  orthography,  reading, 
and  writing ;  and  a  few  years  later  acquired 
a  smattering  of  French. 

At  this  period  Dick  formed  new  connec¬ 
tions,  and  began  to  rise  in  a  higher  sphere 
than  he  had  yet  aspired  to.  We  shall, 
therefore,  from  this  time  describe  him  as 
Mr.  England;  and  from  a  variety  of  anec¬ 
dotes  which  are  before  us,  we  cannot  doubt 
but  he  will  afford  entertainment  to  our  readers. 

Mr.  England's  style  of  living  soon  reached 
Dublin,  and,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
wife,  she  resolved  to  cross  the  seas,  and  visit 
her  husband.  Necessity  as  well  as  affec¬ 
tion  stimulated  her  to  this  resolution.  She 
sold  her  portable  furniture,  and  left  the  re¬ 
mainder  with  the  landlady,  slipping  the  key 
under  the  street  door  the  night  previous  to 
her  embarkation  for  Liverpool. 

The  meeting  between  Mr.  England  and 
his  wife  was  very  serious,  for  she  was  the 
last  person  in  the  world  he  wished  to  see. 
He  had  formed  a  new  engagement  in  Lon¬ 
don.  He  had  money  at  his  command,  and 
his  old  companion  could  not  boast  of  a 
single  attribute  of  body  or  mind  to  attract 
any  man  who  had  the  use  of  his  eyes  and 
ears;  besides  which,  the  violence  of  her 
temper  was  said  to  be  diabolical;  her  affec¬ 
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tion  for  drink,  particularly  spirits,  was  un¬ 
conquerable;  and  as  she  forgot  all  prudence 
on  those  occasions,  there  was  every  reason 
to  suppose  she  would  disclose  Mr.  England's 
secrets,  and  perhaps  exaggerate  in  her  rage 
upon  his  former  exploits.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons  he  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  shrew.  He 
reasoned  against  her  complaints,  but  words 
were  ineffectual.  A  considerable  sum,  how¬ 
ever,  prevailed  on  her  to  return  to  Ireland, 
where  she  supplied  with  brandy  those  sources 
of  tears  which  her  griefs  extracted,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  she  drank  herself  to  death. 

Mr.  England,  being  now  emancipated  from 
the  trammels  of  his  shrew,  and  having  al¬ 
ready  acquired  a  considerable  sum  by  pri¬ 
vate  play,  in  the  arts  and  science  of  which 
he  had  long  been  a  perfect  adept,  resolved 
on  making  a  public  figure  on  the  turf ;  but 
not  till  he  had  been  previously  initiated  into 
all  the  mysteries  known  in  the  arcana  of 
jockeys,  grooms,  and  breeders,  with  whom 
he  had  some  time  formed  an  intimacy.  His 
first  appearance  in  this  line,  which  was  at 
York,  was,  however,  attended  with  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  adventure.  A  butcher,  who  was 
also  a  frequenter  of  the  turf,  and  vain  of  his 
athletic  powers  and  knowledge  of  boxing, 
settled  a  quarrel  upon  him,  and,  in  the 
course  of  exchanging  foul  language,  threw 
out  several  hints,  which,  after  Mr.  England 
had  withdrawn  from  the  hazard-table,  where 
the  quarrel  originated,  the  slaughterer  dt 
cattle  boldly  and  publicly  explained  to  mean 
nothing  less  than  a  charge  upon  his  antago¬ 
nist  of  having  frequently  ridden  upon  the 
road  for  more  purposes  than  one. 

This  alarming  calumny  being  reported  to 
Mr.  England,  he  resolved  on  exemplary 
satisfaction;  and  meeting  the  traducer  of  his 
fame  next  morning  in  the  coffee-house,  con¬ 
vinced  him  he  was  not  the  strongest  man  in 
the  place  by  beating  him  almost  to  a  jelly, 
closing  up  both  his  eyes,  and  forcing  him 
to  confess  that  the  facts  with  which  he  had 
vilified  his  character  were  false,  and  of  his 
own  invention. 

The  spirit,  strength,  and  agility  which  Mr. 
England  evinced  on  this  occasion  effectually 
silenced  his  enemies  from  animadverting  on 
his  conduct,  or  bringing  forward  retrospec¬ 
tive  transactions ;  but  as  the  confession  of 
the  butcher  was  forced  from  him  while  suf¬ 
fering  torture,  it  by  no  means  eradicated  the 
impression  made.  Several  persons,  who  had 
never  read  the  Marquis  of  Beccaria's  newly 
published  treatise  on  crimes  and  punish- 
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meats,  thought,  with  ihat  great  and  humane 
writer,  that  confessions  extorted  by  pain  are 
not  to  be  depended  on,  and  gave  more 
credit  to  the  butcher's  Charge  at  the  hazard- 
table  than  to  his  denial  at  the  coffee-room. 

Mr.  England  now  got  into  high  play,  but 
could  not  get  into  good  company,  except  at 
the  public  tables  and  tennis-courts.  At  the 
latter  places  he  met  with  some  pigeons  worth 
plucking,  particularly  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dacre, 
who,  some  time  after,  shot  himself  at  Stacie’s. 
This  gentleman  often  played  at  tennis,  with 
other  gentlemen  of  equal  honour,  for  amuse¬ 
ment  and  exercise  only.  He  one  day,  at 
an  unpropitious  moment,  not  knowing  his 
company,  played  tennis  with  England,  who 
complimented  Mr.  Dacre  on  the  use  of  his 
racket,  and  said  that  he  would  not  encounter 
him  again  unless  he  gave  him  odds. 

Dick  will  readily  be  credited  with  finesse; 
for,  though  he  lost  a  few  guineas,  he  could 
have  won  to  a  certainty.  Such  is  the  muta¬ 
bility  of  human  nature,  that  Mr.  Dacre,  who 
would  not  have  walked  round  Ranelagh  or 
had  him  at  his  table  for  a  thousand  pounds, 
yet,  by  constantly  playing  with  him,  at  last 
fell  a  victim  to  his  deep-laid  stratagem. 

England,  with  more  of  the  blacklegs,  sent 
to  Paris  for  the  best  tennis-player  in  the 
world.  The  Frenchman  was  let  into  the 
system:  that  was,  sometimes  to  lose,  but 
when  he  had  the  office  (a  signal  given,  as 
agreed  on  previous  to  their  playing,  either 
by  displaying  a  white  or  red  handkerchief, 
or  taking  their  hats  off,  and  various  other 
signs,  as  might  be  preconcerted)  given  him 
by  England,  he  was  then  to  win. 

Mr.  England  was  all  this  time  nursing  the 
unsuspicious  Mr.  Dacre;  for  while  Dick  was 
seemingly  backing  Mr.  Dacre  for  fifty  and 
sometimes  a  hundred  guineas  a  set,  Mr. 
Dacre  was  losing  three,  four,  and  sometimes 
five  thousand  guineas  in  a  day;  and  with 
such  blind  avidity  did  he  pursue  this  de¬ 
structive  game,  that  he  found  himself  a  loser 
of  near  forty  thousand  guineas.  At  last,  he 
found  it  prudent  to  resist  the  propensity  to 
play  with  those  rascally  sharks,  who,  after 
they  had  so  plundered  him,  were  constantly 
at  his  house  in  Tilney-street,  requesting  pay¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Dacre  offered  them  post-obits, 
bonds,  or,  m  short,  the  best  security  he 
could  then  offer,  his  father  being  alive.  No, 
they  would  have  cash.  Mr.  Dacre  could  not 
find  it;  but  his  high  sense  of  honour  led 
him  to  throw  himself  at  his  father’s  feet. 
The  worthy  parent  weighed  the  matter  well, 


and  sent  his  steward  from  M - m  Abbey, 

with  power  to  pay  every  shilling,  though  he 
knew  his  son  had  been  cheated  of  every 
guinea. 

Dreadful  to  relate,  when  the  venerable 
steward  arrived  in  town,  he  had  the  heart¬ 
rending  agony  to  hear  that  his  young  and 
amiable  master,  the  evening  before,  at  Sta¬ 
cie’s  Hotel,  prior  to  putting  the  pistol  to  his 
temple,  sent  for  five  or  six  ladies  of  the 
ballet  from  the  Patent  theatre,  and  a  man 
well  known  about  the  Garden,  called  Blind 
Burnett,  a  fiddler,  and,  while  they  were  in 
the  act  of  dancing  and  singing,  he  sent  him¬ 
self  to  “that  bourne  from  which  no  tra¬ 
veller  e’er  return’d.” 

Our  hero,  Mr.  England,  having  given  up 
his  attention  to  billiard-tables — unless  a  flat 
was  known  to  be  fond  of  the  game — his  time 
was  divided  in  the  following  manner  for  the 
public  good: — 

Tennis  in  the  morning,  or  riding  out  to 
find  a  pigeon.  Dinner  at  seven,  for  he  aped 
the  great  world.  The  dinner  over,  a  little 
play  for  trifles  would  be  proposed,  by  a 
friend  that  always  dropped  in  by  accident; 
and,  somehow  or  other,  the  company  gene¬ 
rally  lost  all  their  money. 

Mr.  England  had  carried  on  a  double 
game  at  the  racket  court,  for  he  had  paid 
his  addresses  to  and  succeeded  in  marrying 
the  daughter  of  the  proprietor. 

Before  he  had  been  married  long,  he  ob¬ 
served  that  his  particular  friend,  Mr.  Mahon, 
was  paying  more  attention  to  Mrs.  England 
than  either  she  or  he  desired. 

Upon  this  Mahon  he  had  conferred  many 
and  very  serious  obligations,  not  only  by 
admitting  him  to  a  knowledge  of  his  pigeons, 
and  of  course  part  of  their  plumage,  but  by 
lending  him  several  sums  of  money,  and 
insisting  on  his  making  constant  use  of  his 
table,  whether  he  was  at  home  or  absent. 

For  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to 
Mahon’s  attentions  to  his  wife,  Mr.  England 
wrote  a  note  to  his  rival,  in  the  usual  style 
of  friendship,  desiring  to  meet  him  at  BamCt, 
where,  after  he  arrived,  England  took  an 
opportunity  of  seizing  him  behind  by  the 
hair,  and  cut  his  queue  off  close  to  his  head 
with  a  sharp  knife  he  had  prepared  for  that 
purpose;  and,  at  the  same  instant,  three 
bailiffs,  who  attended  at  the  suit  of  England, 
rushed  in  and  arrested  Mahon,  hurried  him 
into  a  post-chaise,  and  conducted  him  to  a 
sponging-house,  whence  he  was  conveyed 
to  the  Fleet. 
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By  England's  constant  attendance  at  the 
tennis-courts  and  billiard  tables  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  most  noted 
blacklegs  on  the  town,  particularly  Jack 
Tetheson,  Bob  Warner,  Tom  Hall,  Captain 
O'Kelly,  &c.,  who  found  England  a  necessary 
auxiliary,  as,  at  landing  a  die,  England  shone 
unrivalled.  But  his  dispatches  (a  phrase  for 
dice  that  have  just  so  many  spots  that  are 
not  regularly  marked,  but  are  so  numbered 
that  the  thrower  cannot  possibly  lose)  turned 
to  his  greatest  emolument,  as  he  would  often 
swear,  “By  St.  Patrick,  there  is  nothing 
aqual  to  a  few  pigeons  with  a  pair  of  dis¬ 
patches."  The  slip,  the  bridge,  the  brief, 
he  was  also  expert  at,  as  nature  had  been 
prolific  in  giving  him  a  very  large  hand,  and 
of  course  a  pack  of  cards  could  be  very 
easily  concealed. 

Mr.  England,  with  the  above  worthy 
associates,  had  a  considerable  share  of  the 
plunder  of  one  Clutterbuck,  a  clerk  in  the 
j  Bank  of  England,  who  not  only  lost  his  all, 

|  but  robbed  the  bank  of  an  immense  sum  to 
>  pay  his  debts  of  honour. 

I  Mr.  Blomberg,  of  Yorkshire,  used  to  tell 
I  the  following  stories  about  England: — 
j  Down  at  Newmarket,  a  quarrel  happened 
|  between  a  gentleman  of  blackleg  fame  and 
England  about  their  honesty,  England  ac¬ 
cusing  him  of  always  having  loaded  dice  in 
his  pocket.  The  blackleg,  in  a  manner  pecu¬ 
liar  to  their  order,  replied — 

“  And  if  I  have,  don’t  I  know  you  have 
them  also?  And,  what  is  more,  I'll  bet  you 
fifty  I  know  who  make§  them  for  you." 

England  called  him  a  liar,  and  here  the 
matter  ended,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one 
present,  as  England  seldom  let  any  one  who 
offended  him  escape  without  manual  chas¬ 
tisement. 

Being  at  York,  in  the  race  week,  Mr. 
Blomberg,  after  supper,  proposed  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Isaac  Maynard,  to  put  ten 
pounds  to  his,  and  they  would  go  the  hazard- 
table  and  sport  it.  The  proposal  being  ac¬ 
ceded  to,  the  two  gentlemen  sallied  out,  in¬ 
quiring  where  the  table  was  kept  this  year. 
A  sharp  boy — for  there  are  few  flats  in  York 
— told  them : 

“  It  is  kept  at  the  clerk  of  the  minster’s,  in 
the  minster  yard,  next  the  church." 

The  two  gentlemen,  after  being  examined 
by  the  doorkeeper,  got  admitted  into  this 
honourable  and  pious  house.  Here  they 
found  about  thirteen  blacklegs,  with  Cap¬ 
tain  England  at  their  head.  They  had  been 


playing  some  hours,  England  said;  and  he  | 
had  such  a  run  of  bad  luck  that  he  must 
sell  his  horse,  and  go  to  the  big  city  in  the 
basket  of  the  Yorkfly. 

“  But  make  up  ten  pounds  among  you," 
said  England,  “  and  break  me  at  once."  i 
Mr.  Blomberg  put  down  a  ten  pound 
note,  and  England  threw  and  called — 

“  Seven  is  the  main.  If  seven  or  eleven  is 
thrown  next,  the  caster  wins." 

-  But  Dick  made  a  blunder,  and  threw 
twelve.  The  truth  was  he  had  landed  at  six, 
and  the  die  he  threw  did  .not  answer  his 
hopes.  It  should  have  been  a  five  to  have 
made  eleven;  and,  though  five  squares  out 
of  the  six  were  dotted  with  five  spots  each, 
yet  our  hero  had  the  mortification  to  lose  , 
his  bet.  Yet  he,  with  matchless  effrontery,  | 
swore  he  called  six  instead  of  seven;  but  j 
they  insisting  that  he  called  seven,  it  was  at  j 
last  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a  | 
majority,  when  thirteen  honest  gentlemen  . 
voted  for  England,  and  the  gentlemen  were 
obliged  to  leave  their  property  to  be  divided 
among  this  group  of  worthies. 


TABLE  TALK. 

THE  desponding  poet  who  told  the  “His¬ 
tory  of  John  Gilpin,"  and  twice  a-year 
addressed  “An  hymn  to  the  Sunday  school 
atOlney;"  and  the  despondent  sage  who, after 
forcing  his  lady  friend  to  pour  out  seven¬ 
teen  cups  for  him  and  listening  angrily  to 
her  suggestion  that  a  basin  was  likely  to  save 
him  trouble,  growled  out  that  it  was  the 
ladies  who  wanted  to  save  themselves  the 
fatigue  of  pouring  out  a  beverage  he  was 
never  tired  of  drinking — both  loved  their 
tea.  No  quotation  of  Cowperis  lines  has 
oftener  been  given  wrongly  than  his  wel¬ 
come  to  the  evening: — 

“Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast. 

Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 

And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steaming  column,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate  wait  on  each, 

So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in.” 

Probably,  with  a  single  exception,  the 
only  taste  Johnson  and  Cowper  had  in  com¬ 
mon  was  a  love  of  tea.  The  lines  of  the 
rabbit-keeping  recluse  are  weak  as  good 
Mrs.  Unwin's  tea  was  after  seven  times  water¬ 
ing,  and  are  about  as  little  worthy  of  mis-  , 
quoting  as  anything  I  know  that  is  con¬ 
stantly  mis-quoted,  for  thgrlines  are  for  ever 
being  given  as  “the  cup  that  cheers  but  i 
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does  not  inebriate/’  with  variations  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  leader  writers*  ear  for 
music.  But  suppose,  after  all,  that  tea  is 
not  the  right  thing  with  which  to  welcome 
in  the  evening— or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
the  morning  either?  Suppose  that  for  sol¬ 
dier  and  scholar,  and  every  biped  between 
those  extremes,  tea  is  a  bad  drink,  and  that 
no  more  is  it  to  be  said  of  budding  senior 
wranglers — 

“  Tea  veniente  die,  tea  decedente  bibebat,” 

as  it  was  of  Mr.  Euclid  Jones  in  “The 
Cambridge  Freshman”?  These  fears  are 
suggested  by  the  statements  of  several  men 
of  science  that  the  population  is  growing 
weak  and  nervous  through  drinking  tea.  Is 
this  so?  It  may  be.  If  tea  is  unwholesome, 
the  fact  is  very  alarming.  Half  the  women 
of  England  subsist  on  tea  and  bread  and 
butter.  What  are  they  to  substitute  for  it? 
The  French  savant ,  M.  Pelicot;  did  not  sug¬ 
gest  a  substitute,  or  seem  to  think  one 
necessary.  At  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Paris,  this  gentleman  read  a  paper  on  the 
“chemical  combinations  of  tea,”  and  stated 
that  it  contained  essential  principles  of 
nutrition  far  exceeding  in  importance  its 
stimulating  properties,  and  showed  that  tea 
is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most  desirable 
articles  in  general  use.  It  tempers  the 
spirits  and  harmonizes  the  mind;  dispels 
lassitude  and  relieves  fatigue ;  awakens 
thought  and  prevents  drowsiness;  lightens 
or  refreshes  the  body,  and  clears  the  per¬ 
ceptive  faculties.  Liebig  pronounces  pure 
tea  “nutritious,  and  a  true  aliment.”  And 
to  quote  a  dealer,  who  has  as  much  right  to 
be  heard  on  this  staple  article  of  his  trade 
as  anybody  else — 

“As  to  the  peculiar  or  specific  benefit  derived  from 
the  use  of  this  vegetable  drink  the  medical  profession 
differ,  and  all  theory  upon  such  a  subject  is  best  cast 
aside  for  the  more  self-satisfying  practical  fact  that 
500,000,000  of  human  beings  feel  its  want  and  are 
gratified  by  its  use.  The  leaf  of  this  simple  shrub, 
a  native  of  the  vast  district  called  China,  has  un¬ 
ostentatiously  introduced  itself  in  the  countries  of 
India,  Tartary,  Thibet,  Siberia,  Russia,  Central 
America,  South  and  North  America,  Australia, 
Europe,  and  last,  but  not  least,  England;  for  we,  as 
a  nation,  are,  next  to  the  Chinese,  the  greatest  tea- 
drinkers  on  the  face  of  the  globe— our  ever-varying 
climate,  the  sober,  regular  habits  of  the  female  por¬ 
tion  of  society,  and,  above  all,  the  exhilarating 
and  invigorating  effects  produced  by  its  use,  render 
tea  acceptable  to  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  the 
lord  and  the  peasant.” 

Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  doctors  might 


almost  as  well  try  to  write  down  the  use  ot 
salt  as  the  use  of  tea. 

It  is  Governments  propose,  Lebon  Dieu 
that  disposes.  Our  able  Home  Secretary — 
and  Mr.  Gladstone’s — brought  forth  a  Cab 
Act  which  had  the  effect  of  putting  one  new 
Hansom — a  shilling  a  miler— on  the  streets 
of  London  for  three  weeks,  when  it  was 
bought  by  a  doctor  in  Mayfair,  who  drives 
it  now.  Will  that  brilliant  political  sky¬ 
rocket — who  is,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
ominous  signs  of  the  times,  shortly  to  be 
“First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  I  suppose, 
because  I  am  named  first  in  the  commission” 
— do  anything  better  for  us  long-suffering 
Londoners?  In  street  vehicles  things  can’t 
well  be  worse;  which  from  one  point  of 
view  is  a  comfort — to  grumblers  if  not  to 
growlers.  For  growlers  are  to  be  improved, 
not  by  Mr.  Bruce,  but  by  the  agency  of 
the  Society  of  Arts.  That  excellent  society 
offers  the  following  prizes: — One  prize  of 
£6 o  for  the  best  improved  cab  of  any 
description,  two  prizes  of  ^20  each  for  the 
next  two  best,  two  prizes  of  ^10  each  for 
the  next  two  best  The  competing  cabs 
must  be  exhibited  at  the  International  Ex¬ 
hibition  to  be  held  in  South  Kensington 
in  1873,  and  on  their  delivery  at  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  building  they  must  be  certified  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  judges  as  having  been- 
in  regular  use  in  the  streets  of  London  for 
three  months  previously .  Country  papers,  do 
please  copy;  and  country  coachmakers,  pray 
compete  and  deliver  us  from  the  tyranny  of 
Hammersmith.  We  entirely  agree  with  the 
Council  of  the  aforesaid  society  in  consider¬ 
ing  that  the  cabs  now  in  use  in  London 
are  especially  defective  in  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars: — 1.  Want  of  room,  both  as  regards 
the  four-wheelers  as  well  as  the  Hansom. 
2.  The  seats  in  the  four-wheelers  are  too 
high,  not  commodiously  made,  and  the 
space  underneath  is  lost  3.  Difficulty  of 
getting  in  and  out  of  the  Hansom,  by  reason 
of  the  height  of  the  step,  as  well  as  the 
interference  of  the  large  wheels.  4.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  for  opening  and  closing  the 
window  in  the  Hansom.  5.  The  confined 
space  and  want  of  ventilation  in  the  Han¬ 
som  when  the  window  is  closed.  6.  Imper¬ 
fect  locking  of  the  wheels  in  four-wheelers.# 
And  we  would  call  the  attention  of  an  en¬ 
terprising  trade  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
capitals  in  Europe  besides  “Dhaublin” — and 
vehicles  other  than  “outside  Kyars” — in 
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which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  comfortable 
open  carriage,  with  a  civil  driver,  for  less 
than  a  couple  of  shillings  a  mile. 

Mr.  John  Morley  has  been  lecturing  on 
the  influence  of  Rousseau.  He  sums  it  up 
that  Rousseau's  teaching  sowed  the  seeds  of 
the  restlessness  which  is  so  manifest  through¬ 
out  modern  Europe.  The  teaching  itself 
was  not  in  its  fundamental  ideas  possessed 
of  great  creative  originality.  Rousseau  owed 
much  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  bom  in  the 
midst  of  public  discontents  and  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  first  principles  of  politics  and 
theology.  He  owed  much  to  Montaigne, 
Plutarch,  Hobbes,  and  Locke.  His  origi¬ 
nality  lay  in  the  temper  and  sentiment  which 
he  introduced  into  social  discussions,  and 
which  exactly  suited  the  ripeness  of  the 
times.  His  influence  took  root  in  a  new 
type  of  life,  springing  from  the  old  appeal 
away  from  the  corruption  and  frivolity  of 
artificial  society  to  simple  and  pure  indivi¬ 
dual  life — dogma  being  abandoned  for  spiri¬ 
tual  theism,  and  pride  of  intellect  for  health 
of  feeling.  They  touched  the  entire  circle 
of  life;  and  hence  they  inspired  not  only 
the  Jacobin  Robespierre,  or  the  transcen¬ 
dental  deist,  George  Sand,  but  the  Royalist 
Chateaubriand  and  the  Christian  Lamen- 
nais.  He  cut  off  the  whole  past  of  the  race, 
obliterating  history  from  memory  and  the 
old  social  ordering  from  sight,  and  inundat¬ 
ing  the  study  of  social  truth  with  metaphy¬ 
sical  a  priori  figments,  such  as  Rights  of 
Man,  Laws  of  Nature,  and  the  rest  His 
fundamental  merit  was  his  protest  against 
the  stationary  fatalism  of  those  who  exag¬ 
gerate  the  strength  of  social  continuity  and 
the  grip  of  the  past  over  the  present.  His 
fatal  error  was  his  disregard  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  endeavour  of  the  past, 
and  a  blind  ignorance  of  the  experience  of 
the  race.  What  made  his  errors  so  baneful 
was  the  concurrence  of  the  economic  and 
political  conditions  of  France,  which  were  so 
devoid  of  all  coherence  as  to  permit  his 
anti-social  speculations  to  become  violent 
explosive  forces.  He  deserves,  however, 
the  gratitude  of  mankind  for  the  impulse 
which  he  gave  to  the  motives  for  the  study 
of  social  truth,  by  pointing  out  how  short  a 
way  we  have  gone  towards  the  admission  of 
the  bondsmen  of  society  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tages  of  civilization. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  Sir  Boyle 


Roche,  whose  ubiquitous  bird  is  well  known, 
and  some  time  ago  was  the  subject  of  a 
short  article  in  these  columns.  The  follow¬ 
ing,  however,  although,  I  think,  equally  good 
with  his  frequently  told  bulls  and  other  say¬ 
ings,  are  not  so  well  remembered: — 

Sir  Boyle  Roche,  in  wordy  conflict  with 
Curran  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
made  some  allusion  to  Curran's  honour. 
“  Sir,"  said  Curran,  11  do  not  speak  of  my 
honour,  I  am  the  guardian  of  my  own 
honour."  “  Faith,”  said  Sir  Boyle,  “  I  knew 
that  some  time  or  other  you  would  accept  a 
sinecure.” 

The  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  being,  at  the  time  of  the  Irish  rebellion, 
proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was 
strongly  objected  to,  as  surrendering  a  vital 
part  of  the  British  constitution.  “  Do  not 
talk  to  me,”  said  Sir  Boyle,  “  of  giving  up 
a  part  of  the  constitution — I  would  gladly 
sacrifice,  not  a  part  only,  but  the  whole  of 
the  constitution  to  preserve  the  remainder.” 

Sir  Boyle  Roche  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  sanguinary  dispositions  of  the 
French  revolutionists;  and  in  advocating 
some  measures  to  prevent  their  invading 
Ireland,  he  said  to  the  Speaker — “  Sir,  if 
measures  are  not  taken  to  keep  these  blood¬ 
thirsty  ruffians  out  of  Ireland,  they  will  break 
into  this  very  House,  and  cut  off  our  heads 
before  our  faces.” 

Lord  Castlereagh,  passing  the  Irish  Houses 
of  Parliament  soon  after  the  Union,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Curran,  said  to  the  latter — “  What 
shall  we  do  with  this  useless  building?  I 
hate  the  very  sight  of  it.”  “No  wonder, 
my  lord,”  said  Curran.  “  I  never  yet  heard 
of  a  murderer  who  liked  to  see  the  ghost  of 
the  man  he  murdered.” 

Two  Irishmen  were  working  in  a  quarry, 
when  one  of  them  fell  into  a  deep  quarry- 
hole.  The  other,  alarmed,  came  to  the 
margin  of  the  hole,  and  called  out — “  Arrah, 
Pat,  are  ye  kilt  entirely?  If  you're  dead, 
spake.”  Pat  reassured  him  from  the  bottom 
by  saying,  in  answer — “  No,  Tim,  I'm  not 
dead,  but  I'm  spacheless.” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  PRACTICAL  COURTSHIP. 

T  was  the  fourteenth  of  February,  but  any 
bird  weddings  fixed  for  that  day  must 
have  been  celebrated  under  difficulties,  and 
the  happy  couples  joined  like  inferior  bipeds, 
on  the  earth,  not  in  the  air;  else  the  hurri¬ 
cane,  which  was  raging,  as  it  seemed,  from 
all  the  cardinal  points  at  once,  and  kept 
the  Bodston  Church  weathercock  spinning 
round  like  a  teetotum,  would  have  forbidden 
the  banns  in  a  summary  “  Arabian  Nights1 
Entertainment”  sort  of  way,  by  blowing  the 
bridegroom  to  China  and  the  bride  to  Ame¬ 
rica.  In  revenge,  the  wedding  cake  might 
have  been  iced  cheap;  and  the  snowy  mantle 
which  was  spread  over  the  ground  was  em¬ 
blematical  of  purity  and  innocence.  But 
birds,  possessing  the  virtues  themselves,  lack 
appreciation  of  their  emblems;  and  the  only 
idea  likely  to  occur  to  betrothed  cock  or 
hen  that  morning  was,  “Sure  as  eggs  is 
eggs,  ours  will  be  addled.” 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Rosier  were  just  finishing 
their  breakfast,  when  Susannah  brought  in  a 
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Edith's  was  one  of  those  peculiar  productions 
which  it  is  the  custom  for  ycung  men  and 
maidens  to  send  to  each  other  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  apparently  for  no  other  useful 
purpose  than  to  swell  the  revenues  of  the 
Post-office.  It  was  a  large  sheet  of  paper, 
with  the  borders  stamped  out  to  represent 
lace,  and  bearing  in  the  middle  pictures  of  a 
ship,  a  heart  transfixed  by  an  arrow,  a  wed-  ! 
ding  party,  and  a  bouquet  of  orange  blos¬ 
soms,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  loose 
Cupid — loose  as  regards  his  position,  he 
being  fastened  to  his  cloud  by  a  slender 
wire:  against  the  young  gentleman’s  cha¬ 
racter  I  make  no  insinuations — totally  de¬ 
void  of  clothing,  who  fluttered  over  the 
various  groups,  and  seemed  to  point  with 
his  bow  to  this  touching  legend — 

“  Where’er  I  be,  by  land  or  sm, 

I  still  am  thine,  my  Valentine.” 

The  sea  having  a  dash  under  it,  to  mark 
the  fact  that  the  anonymous  sender  was  a 
young  middy,  who  had  taken  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  visit  he  was  paying  to  his  uncle, 
the  rector  of  Bodston,  to  fall  fearfully  in  love 
with  the  secluded  beauty.  With  a  smile, 
half  of  amusement,  half  of  gratification — for 
the  smallest  grain  of  incense  hath  a  pleasing 
smell— :Edith  looked  across  at  her  mother, 
and  saw  that  her  face  was  white  and  her 
lips  parted,  while  a  violent  tremor  shook  her 
whole  frame. 

Mrs.  Rosier  had  had  her  morning  dose, 
and  ought  to  have  been  happy  and  free 
from  nervousness  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

It  must  be  some  very  real  calamity  to  agitate 
her  thus  while  she  was  under  the  influence 
of  the  drug;  and  Edith  cried,  in  genuine 
alarm — 

“Whatever  is  the  matter,  mamma,  and 
who  is  that  letter  from?” 

“  They  have  done  it,”  cried  the  poor  old 
lady,  bursting  into  tears.  “  Mr.  Hartman 
said  they  would,  and  they  have.” 
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“  Paid  off  my  money,  dear.  We  have  only 
a  thousand  pounds  in  the  world,  and  the 
people  who  had  charge  of  it  have  given  us 
a  hundred  a-year  for  it  all  these  years,  and 
now  they  refuse  to  do  so  any  longer,  and 
have  returned  the  thousand  pounds ;  and  we 
shall  have  to  take  it  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
where  they  will  only  give  thirty.  How  ever 
are  we  to  live  on  thirty  pounds  a-year?  Oh 
dear,  oh  dear!” 

Edith  had  learned  how  to  manage  her 
mother  admirably,  and  never  said  anything 
at  all  while  she  was  in  an  excited  state,  but 
kept  silence  till  her  reason  returned,  and 
then  commenced  discussing  the  matter,  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be,  with  some  chance  of  elicit¬ 
ing  opinions  more  worthy  of  what  the  poor 
lady  once  was,  before  her  mind  had  been 
obscured  by  opium.  So  she  sat  quite  still, 
and  absorbed  in  her  own  reflections,  while 
Mrs.  Rosier  maundered  on  like  this : — 

“It  is  an  abominable  shame,  and  they 
are  a  parcel  of  rogues  and  thieves !  It  is  a 
downright  robbery  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  it  is;  and  so  they  will  find  to  their 
cost  one  day.  What  business  have  they  to 
pay  off  the  money  like  this  without  my 
consent?  They  might  as  well  have  taken 
it  altogether;  there  is  no  difference.  In  fact, 
they  had  better  have  done  so,  that  would 
have  been  more  open  than  this  mean  con¬ 
duct.  *  If  there  were  any  laws,  these  things 
would  not  be  allowed;  but  there  are  no  laws 
but  what  Government  and  the  lawyers  make 
for  their  own  private  benefit.  Three  per 
cent.,  indeed !  They  pay  themselves  more 
than  that,  1*11  be  bound.  Why  does  not  the 
Government  pay  a  fair  interest  and  take  off 
the  taxes ;  and  oh !  oh !  oh !  how  are  we  to 
live  on  thirty  pounds  a-year,  and  my  medi¬ 
cine  so  expensive?” 

And  the  poor  lady  found  relief  in  a  pas¬ 
sionate  burst  of  crying. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  treat  nervous  and 
hysterical  patients  properly,  and  very  few  men 
ever  acquire  the  art.  If  they  could,  many  jar¬ 
ring,  separated,  and  even  divorced  couples 
would  be  living  together  in  peace  and  har¬ 
mony.  When  the  victim  of  irritated  nerves 
has  an  attack,  you  must  not  reason  with 
her,  for  that  is  exasperating;  or  sympathize 
with  her,  under  pain  of  her  thinking  you  a 
fool  when  she  recovers  her  reason;  or  attempt 
to  soothe  her,  which  she  resents  as  treatment 
fit  only  for  a  child.  You  cannot  give  way 
to  her,  for  instead  of  being  disarmed  by  sub¬ 
mission,  she  is  tempted  on  by  it  to  increased 


violence ;  nor  resist  her,  which  produces  tem¬ 
porary  insanity.  The  proper  plan  of  action 
is  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  purely  physical 
affliction — which  I  believe  that  it  mostly  is — 
and  remain  perfectly  quiescent  until  the  fit 
passes  over.  But  this  is  not  so  easy  a  task 
as  it  sounds ;  for  if  you  betray  either  amuse¬ 
ment,  scorn,  or  a  sense  of  superiority  in  your 
silence,  you  will  irritate  the  patient  almost 
as  much  as  if  you  talked  sense  to  her. 

But  though,  unfortunately  for  domestic 
happiness,  men  are  terribly  wanting  in  the 
tact  required  for  the  proper  management  of 
a  weak  mind  in  a  hysterico-nervous  body, 
women  are  seldom  deficient  in  it;  and  Edith 
sat  gravely  and  quietly  cogitating  the  un¬ 
pleasant  position  in  which  they  were  placed, 
without  noticing  her  mother’s  vagaries;  and 
after  a  time  Mrs.  Rosier  sobbed  herself 
calm,  and  grew  as  rational  as  she  ever  was 
now.  And  then  they  talked  quietly  about 
the  matter;  and  Edith,  who  knew  no  more 
about  business  matters  and  rates  of  interest 
than  she  did  about  Sanscrit,  gleaned  what 
little  information  she  could,  but  finally,  in 
her  bewilderment,  cried — 

“  Had  you  not  better  consult  Mr.  Hart¬ 
man,  mamma?” 

“Ah,  my  love,  I  know  what  he  would 
say!” 

“What,  mamma?”  asked  Edith,  but  not 
in  the  tone  which  demands  an  answer ;  and 
she  coloured  to  the  tips  of  her  ears. 

What,  had  it  come  to  this,  and  in  so  few 
months!  Yes,  it  had  come  to  this.  Shall 
we  quote  Latin  couplets  and  French  epi¬ 
grams  on  the  occasion?  Shall  we  call  the  i 
heroine  of  our  first  act  false,  fickle,  per¬ 
jured,  &c.?  Or  shall  we  try  to  get  at  the 
real  state  of  the  case?  The  last  course  will 
be  the  most  satisfactory,  I  think:  the  only 
drawback  to  it  is  its  impossibility.  What, 
sound  a  fellow-creature’s  heart,  and  that  fel¬ 
low-creature  a  young  lady!  No  matter,  one 
can  heave  the  lead,  though  the  sea  be  un¬ 
fathomable. 

Here,  then,  was  a  girl  whose  tempera¬ 
ment  was  practical  and  not  romantic ;  who 
had  fancied  herself  in  love  with  Arthur 
Lennard,  when  in  reality  she  had  no  feel¬ 
ings  towards  him  warmer  than  those  of 
friendship;  who  was  poor  and  solitary,  with 
a  strong  yearning  for  wealth  and  society. 
The  youth  to  whom  she  had  imagined  her¬ 
self  attached  had  disappeared  from  her  life, 
and  might  never  come  back  again;  and  the 
only,  person  near  her  who  had  any  experi- 
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ence  of  the  world,  and  whose  opinion  she 
could  consult,  looked  upon  such  a  return 
as  utterly  chimerical  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  a  suitor  came  forward  who  professed 
himself  rich,  and  anxious  to  marry  her  at 
once.  Though  her  inexperience  prevented 
her  piercing  completely  through  the  some¬ 
what  flimsy  veil  which  concealed  this  man's 
true  character,  she  did  not  much  like  him ; 
and  yet  he,  to  some  extent,  imposed  upon 
her,  and  her  feelings  with  regard  to  him  had 
changed  very  much  from  what  they  had 
been  on  their  first  acquaintance.  Then  all 
comparison  between  Hartman  and  Lennard 
had  been  strongly  in  favour  of  the  latter; 
but  as  she  came  to  see  more  and  more  of 
the  adventurer,  this  impression  grew  fainter 
and  fainter. 

Strength  of  will,  clearness  of  brain,  un¬ 
flinching  resolution,  a  power  of  seeing  his 
way  in  any  matter,  however  serious  or  how¬ 
ever  trifling,  at  once,  and  of  quietly  over¬ 
ruling  all  opposition — these  were  qualities 
before  which  mere  elegance  of  manner  and 
delicacy  of  sentiment  faded  into  insignifi¬ 
cance.  Deference  to  the  feelings  and  opi¬ 
nions  of  others  and  mistrust  of  oneself  may 
be  virtues  likely  to  prove  useful  in  becoming 
a  favourite  in  general  society,  but  they  will 
seldom  win  the  heart  of  a  woman.  I  hate 
paradox,  but  can  call  Edith's  feeling  towards 
Adolphus  Hartman  by  no  other  name  than 
that  of  fascinated  repugnance. 

Do  not  imagine  that  she  had  lost  all  re¬ 
gard  for  young  I*ennard.  I  am  confident 
that,  whatever  her  regrets  might  have  been, 
she  would  never  have  faltered  in  allegiance 
to  her  engagement — unless,  indeed,  she  had 
been  wooed  by  a  far  different  man  from 
Hartman — if  it  had  not  been  for  this  last 
blow.  But  to  be  reduced  to  actual  penury; 
to  see  her  mother,  at  her  age  and  in  her 
shattered  state  of  health,  in  positive  want  of 
bread  and  laudanum,  and  to  be  able  to  save 
her  by  one  act  alone,  was  a  very  trying  and 
peculiar  position  for  a  young  girl  to  be 
placed  in. 

“  Poor  Arthur!”  sighed  Edith. 

“  Poor  Arthur  probably  has  half  a  dozen 
wives  by  this  time,”  said  Mrs.  Rosier — as¬ 
suming  that  because  the  young  man  had 
gone  on  a  long  voyage,  he  must  have  adopted 
the  habit,  which  we  all  know  to  be  universal 
amongst  sailors,  of  touching  at  a  variety  of 
seaport  towns,  and  contracting  a  matrimonial 
alliance  in  each — “  while  we  shall  be  with¬ 
out  a  roof  over  our  heads,  unless  I  go  to  the 


workhouse,  and  you  apply  for  a  situation  as 
nursery-governess.  Oh,  Edith,  if  you  had 
only  felt  more  kindly  towards  that  good, 
kind  Mr.  Hartman — if  it  had  been  possible 
for  you  to  become  his  wife !” 

Edith  sat  in  thoughtful  silence  for  some 
time. 

“  But — but  he  has  never  asked  me,”  she 
said  at  length. 

“  Mr.  Hartman,  ma'am,”  the  servant  said, 
announcing  him. 

He  knew  that  the  letter  informing  Mrs. 
Rosier  of  the  speedy  paying  off*  of  her  capital 
would  arrive  that  morning,  and  timed  his 
visit  accordingly.  There  is  nothing  like 
boarding  in  the  smoke.  He  had  brought 
Mrs.  Rosier  to  believe  in  him  to  any  extent, 
and  did  just  what  he  liked  with  her.  And 
now  he  quietly  sympathised ;  agreed  that 
there  must  be  something  exceedingly  rotten 
in  the  state  of  Denmark,  when  the  Danes 
could  not  get  twenty  per  cent,  for  their 
money,  combined  with  perfect  security ;  and 
advised  her  to  go  and  lie  down  and  have  a 
good  cry,  while  he  discussed  with  Edith 
what  was  to  be  done. 

"  Can  you  not  guess  what  I  should  pro¬ 
pose?”  said  he,  when  they  were  alone. 

He  had  called  her  Edith  for  the  last 
month,  in  spite  of  her  attempts  to  check 
what  she  had  deemed  an  impertinent  fami¬ 
liarity;  but  the  snubs  and  rebuffs  which 
would  have  driven  Arthur  Lennard  to  think 
seriously  about  halters  and  prussic  acid  had 
no  more  effect  upon  him  than  a  pea-shooter 
on  a  rhinoceros,  and  she  soon  got  used 
to  what  she  was  unable  to  resent.  * 

“  My  life,”  he  continued,  “  has  been  too 
earnest  and  busy  to  allow  time  for  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  pretty  phrases,  and  the  practising  of 
a  dancing  master's  grimaces.  I  am  a  blunt 
man :  excuse  my  coming  to  the  point  bluntly. 
Be  my  wife,  and  you  and  your  mother  will 
have  a  home,  and  everything  you  want.  I 
love  you.  The  first  time  I  saw  you  I  wished 
for  you,  and  determined  to  have  you ;  and  I 
never  yet  failed  in  anything  I  set  my  heart 
on.  Aye,  curl  your  lip,  and  arch  your  pretty 
neck — I  like. that.  I  hate  your  sleepy,  inani¬ 
mate  dolls.  Give  me  the  girl  who  will  flash 
up  and  speak  out— aye,  and  who  would  stab 
when  her  blood  was  up.”  And  his  eyes 
glittered  with  a  leonine  passion.  “You 
think,”  he  continued,  “  that  I  speak  so  con¬ 
fidently  because  you  are  poor — because  you 
do  not  know  what  to  do,  or  where  to  turn 
to  next — because,  if  you  are  so  mad  as  to 
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reject  my  offer,  you  will  have  to  starve,  or 
beg,  or  serve.  Undeceive  yourself.  If  you 
had  been  the  first  and  wealthiest  lady  in 
the  land,  I  would  have  had  you,  or  died 
for  it.” 

Now,'  it  is  true  that  Edith  was  a  self-pos¬ 
sessed  young  woman  on  ordinary  occasions, 
but  she  was  not  strong-minded  enough  to 
hear  a  proposal  of  marriage  couched  in  such 
language  as  this  with  composure. 

“  I  do  not  know,”  she  replied,  trembling 
and  pale.  “  This  is  so  sudden.  I  must  ask 
— I  must  think.  There  is  a — a — ” 

“  I  know*”  said  Hartman.  “ A  boy  and 
girl  engagement — I  have  heard  all  about  it 
from  your  mother.  The  boy  has  gone  to 
Australia,  luckily  for  him.” 

“  Luckily  for  him  ?” 

“  Yes.  I  should  have  been  sorry  to  hurt 
so  weak,  poor,  white-livered  creature  as  that; 
but  if  a  worm  will  get  in  one's  path,  one 
one  cannot  always  help  treading  on  it.” 

This  reads  bombastic,  but  it  did  not  sound 
so:  there  was  that  in  the  man's  tone  and 
manner  which  made  Edith  shudder  rather 
than  sneer. 

-  u  However,”  he  continued,  “  he  has  gone 
to  Australia,  and  might  just  as  well  have 
gone  to  the  moon;  for  I  suppose  you  do 
not  intend  to  go  quietly  to  the  workhouse, 
and  wait  there  for  the  next  ten  years  on  the 
chance  of  Arthur  Lennard’s  coming  home  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  faithful,  single,  and 
rich?  Rich !  bah ! — he  hasn’t  it  in  him  ever 
to  become  that.  Well,  well,  you  are  agitated 
now,  and  I  will  not  abuse  him  any  more. 
You  must  not  think  seriously  about  what  a 
man  says  of  his  rival.  I  will  not  press  you 
for  an  answer  to-day,  you  shall  decide  my  fate 
next  week ;  for  I  must  run  up  to  London  this 
evening  to  make  certain  preparations  for  our 
marriage.  Oh!  I  know  what  you  would 
say,  but  it  is  all  right — you  are  certain  to  see 
the  wisdom  of  falling  into  my  plans.  We 
will  be  married  at  Plymouth,  settle  your 
mother  there,  or  take  her  with  us  on  a  little 
trip  to  the  Continent;  and  our  future  course 
had  better  remain  uncertain.  Adieu  for  the 
present.  I  shall  come  back  next  week  for 
your  answer.” 

And  he  took  his  leave  of  her. 

“  Now,  that  girl,”  he  said  to  himself,  as 
he  strolled  homewards — “  that  girl  actually 
believes  that  I  am  going  to  marry  her  for 
the  sake  of  her  fine  eyes !  Oh !  the  vanity 
of  human  nature  1  Would  she  come  to  my 
whistle  so  readily  if  she  knew  of  her  own 


real  attraction  ?  Hem !  she  is  a  fine  girl,  | 
though;  and  the  ^£20, 000  may  be  considered  I 
as  mine,  for  the  cousin  will  part  at  the  first 
threat  of  legal  proceedings;  with  that,  and  | 
the  profits  arising  from  the  Vienna-Ham-  | 
burg  scheme,  I  think  I  can  manage  without  | 
any  more  of  the  risky  business.  I  wonder  j 
whether  that  fellow  Strutgard  was  a  spy — 
his  sudden  disappearance  looks  fishy.  And 
if  there  was  a  row,  could  they  trace  any¬ 
thing  to  me?  I  think  not.  I  have  been 
as  cautious  as  man  can  well  be — but  in  these 
matters  one  never  knows.  Honesty  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  best  policy,  just  as  Govern¬ 
ment  securities  are  the  best  investments, 
when  we  can  afford  it.” 

Money,  money! — source  of  good  and 
evil — was  there  ever  such  a  rogue  as,  in  the 
immediate  prospect  of  possessing  thee,  did 
not  form  good  resolutions  ? 

And  Edith  had  a  week  in  which  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  her  future.  A  girl  brought  up  in 
a  secluded  comer,  with  no  knowledge  of 
the  world  but  what  she  had  gathered  from 
novels,  the  nonsense  talked  by  two  or  three 
country  gossips,  the  descriptions  which 
Arthur  Lennard  had  given  her  of  college 
manners,  and  what  she  had  acquired  from 
her  intelligent  but  rapid  observation  of  the 
few  other  people  with  whom  she  had  from 
time  to  time  come  into  contact;  with  no 
other  adviser  than  her  mother,  a  confirmed 
invalid — who,  when  she  was  not  stupefied 
with  opium,  was  crazy  with  pain — had  to 
determine  in  a  few  days  upon  a  step  which 
would  make  or  mar  the  remainder  of  her 
life.  ! 

Just  consider  what  it  really  was.  When  j 
a  young  man  of  twenty  makes  up  his  mind  | 
upon  the  subject  of  his  future  career,  he 
finally  settles  a  question  which  has  probably 
been  before  him  for  years.  He  has  relations 
and  friends  by  dozens  to  advise  him,  and 
endless  examples  before  him;  and  then, 
even  then,  he  often  leaves  it  to  his  parents 
or  guardians  to  decide  for  him,  or  takes  a 
leap  in  the  dark,  trusting  all  to  blind  chance. 

Had  Edith  loved  this  man,  it  would  have 
cut  the  knot  of  the  difficulty — or  rather, 
there  would  have  been  no  such  knot  to  cut. 
Seven  seconds,  instead  of  as  many  days, 
would  be  amply  sufficient  for  any  one  to 
determine  to  do  what  he  or  she  wished. 
Did  she  like  him?  she  asked  herself,  and 
could  not  quite  reply.  In  his  absence,  she 
thought  him  coarse,  overbearing,  unscrupu¬ 
lous;  in  his  presence,  she  experienced  that 
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feeling  of  mingled  dread  and  attraction 
which  some  people  are  seized  with  on  the 
edge  of  a  height.  He  was  strong — strong 
in  mind,  in  body,  in  will — and  strength  was 
her  admiration.  Like  all  women  whose 
nature  it  is  to  domineer,  she  was  attracted 
magnetically  by  a  masculine  spirit  yet  more 
tyrannical  than  her  own.  If  she  were  to 
marry  him,  she  thought,  in  her  ignorance  of 
the  man’s  real  character,  she  would  at  all 
events  be  the  wife  of  one  who  would  teach 
her  to  respect  and  honour,  if  not  eventually 
to  love,  him;  and  he  could  give  her  all 
those  things  which  her  heart  most  coveted. 

And  Arthur  Lennard?  She  had  not  heard 
from  him — for  in  those  days  a  letter  took  a 
much  longer  time  to  come  from  the  An¬ 
tipodes  than  it  does  now.  He  might  be 
successful,  affluent,  faithful,  and  preparing 
to  return  at  once  to  claim  her  as  his  bride. 
And  a  short  time  ago  she  had  vowed  she 
loved  him,  and  believed  it  too.  Had  she  ? 
Did  she?  She  mused  for  some  time  on  the 
subject,  and  still  even  now  persuaded  her¬ 
self  to  answer  it  in  the  affirmative.  It  was 
true  that  he  had  been  provokingly  yielding, 
and  had  disappointed  her  by  giving  way  to 
her  in  everything;  so  that  she  had  often 
been  positively  bored  for  want  of  a  little 
healthy  opposition.  In  spite  of  her  as¬ 
sumed  superiority,  she  knew  very  well  how 
ignorant  she  was,  how  uninformed  her  mind, 
judgment,  and  taste;  and  she  longed,  though 
quite  prepared  to  rebel  against  it,  for  an 
intellect  upon  which  she  might  lean  with 
confidence,  a  judgment  to  be  accepted 
with  unreasoning  faith.  Most  women  have 
this  yearning:  they  cannot  bear  to  judge  for 
themselves.  If  they  cannot  put  their  trust 
in  their  husbands,  they  look  to  their  priests; 
if  they  cannot  respect  their  priests,  they  go 
by  what  “everybody”  says;  and  as  “  every¬ 
body,”  when  sifted,  invariably  resolves  itself 
into  a  gossip  or  sweetheart  of  one  of  the 
servants,  this  is1  not  a  strong  reed  to  lean 
upon.  There  are  ladies,  not  always  the 
cleverest  or  most  engaging,  who  are  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  rule  ;  but  Edith,  in  spite  of 
her  independent  spirit,  was  not  one  of  them. 
When  first  engaged  to  Arthur,  she,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  power  of  his  reasoning  faculties, 
which  was  considerable,  had  trusted  to  him; 
but  Lennard  was  quite  alarmed  at  the  way 
in  which  she  jumped  to  extreme  conclusions. 
He  was  a  man  of  deplorably  few  prejudices, 
who  saw  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  both 


quently  had  no  firm  convictions  whatever. 
When  she  consulted  him  upon  any  matter, 
he  would  give  her  a  nicely  balanced  digest 
of  all  that  could  be  urged  pro  and  con;  and 
when  she  said,  “  But  what  is  your  opinion?” 
he  would  say,  “  The  evidence  is  before  you. 
My  ideas  on  the  subject  will  not  be  worth 
more  than  yours,  drawn  from  the  same  data, 
are  likely  to  be.  I  have  purposely  avoided 
prejudicing  the  matter  by  introducing  my 
own  private  conclusions.” 

But  these  were  just  what  she  wanted. 
She  did  not  care  to  investigate  for  herself — 
desiring  not  truth,  but  dogma.  Freedom 
from  prejudice  was  weakness  in  her  eyes — 
and  in  faith,  perhaps  she  was  right ! 

And  yet,  perhaps,  she  might  have  loved 
Lennard  harder  if  he  had  been  only  weak. 
If  she  could  have  quietly  and  superbly  felt 
him  to  be  her  inferior,  she  might  have  taken 
him  to  her  protecting  heart,  in  the  way  we 
see  aquiline  matrons  doing  every  day.  But 
while  she  trampled  on  him,  she  knew  that  he 
was  gold  to  her  copper;  when  she  quarrelled 
with  and  taunted  him — she  had  amused  her¬ 
self  that  way  once  or  twice,  for  a  change — 
she  was  aware  that  affection  and  gentleman¬ 
like  feeling  alone  prevented  retorts  more 
bitter  than  she  could  have  framed  in  the 
course  of  a  life’s  study;  and  all  this  made 
her  suspect  that  he  must  despise  her  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  for  all  his  mock  humility, 
which  produced  more  slighting  on  her  part 
for  the  sake  of  self-assertion,  followed  by 
more  proud  submission  on  his.  Very  rough 
treatment  this  for  poor  little  Cupid  to  stand ! 

Still,  she  honestly  believed  that  she  loved 
him  while  she  saw  him,  and  felt  very  sorry 
when  he  went  away ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth, 
thought  very  little  about  him  when  he  was 
once  gone.  And  now  that  the  fact  of  her 
engagement  to  .him  was  brought  before  her 
so  vividly  by  the  necessity  of  determining 
whether  she  would  break  it,  it  required  quite 
an  effort  on  her  part  to  persuade  herself  that 
she  was  broken-hearted.  She  succeeded, 
though,  the  first  evening,  and  had  a  cry; 
and  also  next  day,  when  she  consulted  with 
her  mother,  they  shed  a  few  tears  together. 
But  after  that  she  did  not  fret  much;  and 
when  Hartman  came,  at  the  end  of  the 
stipulated  time,  to  demand  her  ultimatum, 
she  said  “Yes”  pretty  firmly. 

He  was  not  a  romantic  lover.  Thoughtful, 
absent,  and  inattentive,  it  was* evident  that 
his  mind  was  absorbed  by  some  considera- 
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preaching  bliss;  but,  in  revenge,  he  was  a 
very  impatient  one.  Nothing  would  do  but 
an  immediate  marriage. 

And  so  Mrs.  Rosier  and  Edith  left  their 
little  cottage  to  the  care  of  Susannah,  the 
maid,  and  journeyed  to  Plymouth,  where 
they  took  lodgings,  Hartman  accompanying 
them,  and  securing  an  apartment  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

All  this  was  managed,  at  Hartman's  ur¬ 
gent  request,  with  such  mystery  that  no  one 
at  Bodston,  not  even  Susannah,  knew  the 
purpose  of  their  journey,  but  supposed  that 
their  presence  was  necessary  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Mrs.  Rosier’s  money  affairs. 

The  necessary  “residence”  having  been 
established,  Adolphus  Hartman  bought  the 
licence. 

CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  EDGE  OF  A  PRECIPICE. 

THE  preparations  for  the  wedding  were 
not  on  a  very  grand  scale.  There  were 
no  favours,  bridesmaids,  groomsmen,  or 
carriages;  there  was  no  cake,  no  gathering 
of  friends  to  breakfast;  there  were  “No 
cards.”  Poor  Mrs.  Rosier  was  in  despair. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  the  marriage  would 
hardly  be  binding  without  these  adjuncts 
and  ceremonies;  and  Edith  herself  very 
much  disliked  the  mysterious  secrecy  which 
gave  the  proceeding  the  air  of  a  discreditable 
elopement,  rather  than  the  ratification  of  a 
straightforward  and  honest  partnership.  If 
a  young  lady  does  sell  herself  for  certain 
contingent  shows,  comforts,  and  advantages, 
it  is  hard  to  be  done  out  of  the  principal 
opportunity  for  display  and  heroineism  which 
will  probably  occur  to  her  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  life. 

Mother  and  daughter  had  vegetated  in 
such  extreme  retirement  at  Bodston,  that 
they  positively  had  no  correspondents ;  and 
when  Edith  asked  her  betrothed  whether 
any  of  his  relations  or  friends  were  coming, 
he  made  this  reply — 

“I  never  had  any  relations  or  friends. 
We  must  fish  some  up  abroad.  I  shall  have 
leisure  for  that  now.” 

And  a  chill  ran  through  her  veins. 
Indeed,  a  wild  horror  gradually  stole  over 
her  as  the  day  approached,  and  at  the  last 
she  was  almost  paralyzed  by  this  undefin- 
able  dread:  a  feeling  which  was  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  intelligible  and  palpable 
considerations  which  also  rose  before  her 
mind  with  increasing  sharpness. 


She  was  going  to  break  her  plighted  troth 
to  a  man  who  loved  her.  Next,  she  was 
tinkering  up  another  troth  to  a  man  who 
didn't — for  instinct  told  her  that  whatever 
might  be  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Hartman  to¬ 
wards  her,  they  were  not  worthy  of  the 
name  of  love.  Thirdly,  she  was,  more  than 
most  brides — 

“  Like  one  of  a  grand  equestrian  troupe, 

Who  makes  a  jump  through  a  gilded  hoop, 
Not  certain  at  all 
Of  what  may  befall 
After  her  getting  through  it.  ” 

Who  and  what  was  Adolphus  Hartman? 
Who?  He  was  a  man  who  had  come  for¬ 
ward  when  she'  and  her  mother  found  them¬ 
selves  on  the  verge  of  beggary,  and  had 
offered  her  house,  home,  fine  clothes,  fine 
jewels,  horses,  carriages — all  those  things,  in 
short,  which  we  moralists  and  philosophers 
call  baubles,  and  are  ready  at  any  hour  to 
risk  our  souls  for. 

The  opium  trade?  Well,  it  is  productive 
of  some  evil,  no  doubt;  but  then,  my  dear 
sir,  you  must  look  at  the  question  practically. 
A  war  with  a  people  almost  as  defenceless 
physically  as  our  cause  is  morally?  A  very 
sad  thing.  And  that  wholesale  massacre 
which  was  called  .a  battle  was  a  cruel  and 
painful  necessity ;  but  the  benighted  heathen 
did  not  wish. to  have  any  dealings  with  us, 
and — have  you  any  idea  of  the  revenue 
brought  in  by  the  trogdologite  trade? 

Edith  had  an  infinitely  better  excuse  than 
our  statesmen,  merchants,  and  ordinary  men 
of  the  world  for  bringing  the  question  to 
the  practical  (euphonical  for  money)  stand¬ 
ard;  and  it  is  much  to  her  credit  that  she 
felt  any  compunction  at  all  as  the  solemn 
moment  approached.  A  more  important 
dread  was  this:  suppose  Mr.  Hartman  had 
not  the  power  to  give  her  all  these  things  he 
had  promised? 

What  was  he?  He  might  be  a  vampire 
or  a  cannibal  for  aught  she  knew.  A  mys¬ 
terious,  unyielding  man,  without  a  friend  or 
relative  in  the  world. 

Another  uncomfortable  reflection  was, 
that  she  was  about  to  commit  deliberate 
perjury.  She,  who  was  unused  even  to  simple 
I  lying,  meditated  calling  God  to  witness, 
before  his  very  altar,  that  she  would  do  all 
sorts  of  impossibilities.  As  to  obeying 
Adolphus  Hartman,  that  idea  gave  her  no 
such  rebellious  feeling  as  the  fancy  of  making 
such  a  promise  to  Arthur  Lennard  had  in 
the  old  days.  There  would  be  no  choice — 
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Hartman  must  be  obeyed  by  every  weaker 
person  who  lived  with  him;  but  as  to  honour¬ 
ing  him,  who  could  tell?  And  for  loving — 
did  she  love  him?  Might,  could,  would,  or 
should  she  ever  love  him?  Now  that  the 
fact  of  her  being  about  to  become  his  wife 
was  growing  so  real,  she  felt  firmly  persuaded 
that  she  would,  on  the  contrary,  detest  him. 
And  yet  she  was  about  to  swear —  But  was 
it  swearing?  Are  ninety-nine  husbands  and 
wives  per  cent,  perjured — or  is  there  such 
a  thing  as  a  white  perjury?  And  will  the 
Highest  Court  of  Appeal  take  no  notice  of 
that  to  which  earthly  jurisdiction  awards  no 
penalty? 

Surely,  we  are  rather  too  careless  about 
invoking  the  Almighty  to  endorse  our  pie¬ 
crust  engagements.  The  fashion  of  obliging 
graduates  at  the  Universities  to  swear  to 
keep  obsolete  and  unintelligible  statutes  has 
lately  died  out:  might  we  not  extend  this 
squeamishness  with  advantage? 

The  morning  appointed  for  the  marriage 
arrived;  and  at  half-past  nine  Adolphus 
Hartman  arrived  at  the  Rosiers*  lodgings, 
dressed  in  his  best,  and  accompanied  by  a 
boy  carrying  a  Perigord  pie,  a  bottle  or  two 
of  really  good  wine,  and  several  other  little 
luxuries — for  it  had  been  arranged  that  he 
was  to  breakfast  there  before  the  ceremony, 
and,  being  rather  an  epicure,  he  did  not 
care  to  trust  entirely  to  the  catering  of  the 
ladies.  Besides,  a  good  meal  and  a  glass 
or  so  of  wine  would  enable  the  bride  to  get 
through  the  business  with  greater  comfort. 
Mother  and  daughter  were  in  the  sitting- 
room  expecting  him,  the  latter  dressed  in  a 
white  gown  and  new  bonnet ;  and  they  sat 
down  to  table. 

At  half-past  ten,  the  clergyman,  a  hyper- 
punctual  man,  entered  a  neighbouring 
church,  in  which  were  assembled  an  old 
clerk  to  do  the  heavy  father,  a  one-eyed 
pew-opener  to  act  as  bridesmaid,  three 
nurse  girls,  five  children,  their  charges,  and 
two  men — who  had  dawdled  idly  in,  and 
might  be  well-to-do  blacksmiths  or  carpen¬ 
ters  in  their  best  clothes— for  congregation. 

When  the  clergyman  entered  the  vestry, 
for  the  purpose  of  donning  his  robes  and 
getting  the  registry  books  ready,  these  two 
men  followed  him  in. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  one  of 
them,  in  reply  to  the  look  of  surprise  with 
which  the  invaded  minister  turned  round 
and  regarded  him;  “  you  have  a  wedding  on 


in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  believe,  and  the 
man’s  name  is  Adolphus  Hartman?” 

“  Yes.” 

"  We  are  officers  in  plain  clothes,  and  the 
bridegroom  is  wanted.  Have  you  got  a 
note  or  any  document  in  his  handwriting 
you  could  let  me  look  at  ?  ” 

The  clergyman  produced  a  letter  which 
Hartman  had  written  to  fix  the  hour  of  the 
marriage,  and  this  the  detective  compared 
with  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
then  showed  both  to  his  companion. 

“  That’s  about  the  ticket,  Bill,”  he  said. 
“  No  doubt  now.” 

“  None  whatsomever,”  replied  Bill,  after  a 
rapid  but  scrutinizing  glance  at  the  two  docu¬ 
ments.  “  That’s  it” 

“  Thank  you,  sir.  I  don’t  think  you  need 
wait,”  said  the  first  speaker,  and  the  pan- 
lounged  out  of  the  church. 

Hartman  enjoyed  his  breakfast  better  than 
it  is  the  wont  of  bridegrooms  to  do,  and  the 
care  which  had  lately  been  hanging  about 
his  brow  lifted  as  he  laid  down  his  plans. 

“  You  will  live  on  here,  mother-in-law,” 
he  said.  “  I  have  made  arrangements  at 
the  bank  by  which  you  will  be  able  to  draw 
£10  on  the  first  of  every  month.  When 
your  capital  is  due,  it  will  be  paid  into  the 
same  account;  and  I  will  send  you  word 
how  it  had  better  be  invested.  Is  all  packed 
up,  Edith? — because  the  sailors  call  for  the 
luggage  at  one.  We  go  on  board  this  after¬ 
noon,  sail  this  evening,  and  I  hope  to  be 
in  Brest  some  time  to-morrow.  You  have 
never  been  abroad  ?  Ah !  well,  I  will  take 
you  to  every  place  worth  seeing  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent — Paris,  Brussels,  Hamburg,  the  Rhine, 
Vienna.  I  want  to  go  everywhere,  and 
there  is  nothing  like  combining  business 
with  pleasure.  Was  that  a  knock  at  the 
door  ?  Some  one  to  say  that  all  is  ready,  I 
suppose.  Come  in.” 

The  door  opened,  and  the  two  men  who 
had  left  the  church  five  minutes  before 
entered. 

“  Sorry,”  said  the  one  who  had  been  the 
first  to  address  the  clergyman — “sorry  to 
intrude  on  a  gentleman  on  his  wedding 
morning;  still  more  distressed  if  we  alarm 
the  ladies ;  but  you  see,  Mr.  Hartman,  as  you 
were  just  about  to  give  us  the  slip  this  very 
afternoon,  we  have  not  had  the  time  to  be 
considerate  and  polite.” 

Edith  and  her  mother  sprang  up,  terrified. 
Hartman  poured  himself  out  a  glass  of  wine. 
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“Some  mistake,  my  good  fellows,"  he  said. 

“  I  hope  it  is  a  mistake,  as  you  say.  If  so, 
I  and  my  pal  here  will  be  the  first  to  apolo¬ 
gize.  And  the  sooner  you  come  with  us, 
the  sooner  the  matter  will  be  cleared  up.” 

“  Nonsense !  I  can't  go  with  you  now.  I 
have  got  to  be  married,  and  have  taken  my 
berth  in  the  Hannibal 

“  I  know.  But  the  Hannibal  will  have  to 
sail  without  you.  It  is  a  pity,  too — you'd  be 
as  good  as  a  caul  to  them." 

“  There  is  some  ridiculous  error  in  all  this. 
Whom  do  you  take  me  for?  What  do  you 
accuse  me  of?" 

“  Gammon !”  growled  the  second  intruder, 
now  coming  forward.  “  You  know  all  about 
it.  Wentworth's  took,  and  Bontemps  got 
shot  through  the  body,  and  the  priest  fright¬ 
ened  him  into  splitting.  The  game  is  up,  I 
tell  you.  At  any  rate,  here  is  our  warrant. 
Ah!  would  yer!" 

Edith's  eyes  had  been  fixed  all  this  time 
on  Hartman's  face,  and  she  now  saw  an  ex¬ 
pression  steal  over  it  which  struck  her  mo¬ 
tionless  with  horror.  There  was  no  convul¬ 
sion  of  the  features;  but  the  eyes  became 
gradually  suffused  with  blood,  the  nostrils 
dilated,  the  upper  lip  curled  upwards,  dis¬ 
playing  the  tightly  clenched  teeth  within. 
But  I  cannot  adequately  describe  the  change 
which  passed  over  his  countenance,  and 
know  not  how  to  bring  it  before  you,  unless 
you  can  imagine  a  man  to  whom  you  were 
quietly  talking  becoming  possessed  by  the 
devil. 

As  the  officer  approached  him,  he  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  breast;  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  Mrs.  Rosier  flung  her  arms  around 
him,  and  shrieked — 

“Go  away,  men!  How  dare  you?  This 
gentleman  is  most  respectable,  and  just 
going  to  marry  my — " 

“Back,  you  old  harridan!"  cried  Hart¬ 
man,  hurling  her  off.  But  the  two  men  were 
upon  him,  and  a  desperate  struggle  took 
place. 

Hartman  was  a  man  of  immense  muscular 
strength,  almost  a  match  for  both  his  ad¬ 
versaries,  and  they  were  strong  men.  But 
it  is  very  seldom  in  real  life  that  one  man 
can  get  the  better  of  two,  if  they  are  de¬ 
termined,  and  go  at  him  with  a  will.  A 
strong,  brave,  and  cool  fellow  may,  it  is 
true,  and  often  has,  kept  half  a  dozen  enemies 
at  bay;  but  it  is  when  they  have  hung  back, 
or  attacked  irresolutely,  with  an  arriere 
pctiskc  about  their  own  safety.  If  they  were 


to  smash  at  him  all  together,  without  caring 
what  became  of  themselves,  down  the  single 
champion  must  go,  were  he  a  Hercules, 
Amadis,  or  Napier. 

“Save  me  from  my  friends!”  Had  not 
the  hysterical  Mrs.  Rosier  flung  her  aims 
about  him,  and  so  prevented  his  drawing 
the  weapon  which  he  had  for  some  months 
constantly  carried  in  his  breast,  he  might 
have  freed  himself  from  the  opponent  who 
first  attacked  him,  and  then  it  was  but  short 
work  he  would  have  made  with  the  other. 
As  it  was,  in  five  minutes'  time  he  lay  on 
the  floor,  bound,  handcuffed,  and  bleeding; 
one  of  the  victors  sat  on  the  sofa,  doubled 
up  with  the  pain  of  a  kick  in  the  stomach, 
while  the  other  was  peering  into  the  mirror 
over  the  mantelpiece  with  his  left  eye,  and 
endeavouring  to  bind  up  in  its  proper  place 
a  flap  of  skin  which  hung  down  over  the 
right.  Mrs.  Rosier  sat  in  ^  comer  of  the 
room,  with  her  mouth  wide  open,  gasping ; 
and  Edith  stood  by  the  window,  pale,  faint, 
and  paralysed  with  terror.  An  admirable 
“  interior"  for  a  photograph,  had  the  art  been 
invented,  and  a  camera  handy. 

When  Edith  recovered  herself  a  little,  she 
observed  the  awkward  attempts  of  the  man 
with  the  cut  forehead,  and  offered,  with 
womanly  instinct,  to  bind  up  his  wound  for 
him;  and,  in  passing  round  the  room  for 
this  purpose,  she  gave  the  prisoner  on  the 
floor  as  wide  a  berth  as  possible,  having  a 
vague  idea  that  he  was  something  uncanny, 
which  might  jump  up  and  do  for  them  all 
yet. 

“  Who  is  he V'  she  asked,  placing  a  chair 
for  her  patient.  “  What  has  he  done?” 

|  “Oh,  come,  that  is  a  good  un!  As  if 
you  didn't  know!  Eh!  you  look  in  earnest, 
too.” 

“  Indeed,  indeed,  I  am.  I  thought  he 
was  a  rich  man,  and  never  had  an  idea  that 
there  was  anything  wrong  about  him;  no 
more  had  my  mother.  Has  he  committed 
murder?” 

“  No  —that  is,  not  as  I  knows  on,  miss. 
No,  it  is  only  forgery  and  conspiracy." 

“  Have  you  killed  him,  do  you  think?” 

“  Killed  him !  Bless  you,  no.  He  has 
nearer  killed  my  poor  mate  there.  How 
are  you  now,  Bill?" 

“Better,"  groaned  the  man  on  the  sofa. 
“  I  shall  be  able  to  go  through  with  the  job 
presently.  Give  me  a  glass  of  water,  please, 
miss.  No — no  brandy;  there  may  be  inflam¬ 
mation — only  water.” 
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“Oh,  what  you  have  saved  me  from!” 
cried  Edith.  “How  horrible  if  you  had 
arrived  half  an  hour  later!” 

“  Aye,  you  would  have  been  let  in  for  a 
bad  thing,  and  no  mistake.  Now,  just  knot 
the  handkerchief  behind  my  head,  please. 
Thank  you.  But  where  can  the  woman  of 
the  house  have  got  to?  I  told  her  to  come 
up  when  I  rang  the  bell.” 

Mrs.  Perch,  the  landlady,  her  daughter,  and 
the  maid-of-all-work — to  whom  the  police 
had  confided  their  mission  and  the  despe¬ 
rate  character  of  the  man  they  were  about 
to  arrest  on  first  entering  the  house,  so  that 
they  might  not  shriek  murder,  and  bring  a 
mob  round  the  door  if  they  heard  a  dis¬ 
turbance — were  all  three  in  the  cellar,  saying 
their  prayers,  so  that  the  sound  of  the  bell 
did  not  at  first  reach  them.  Eventually, 
however,  they  heard  it,  and  ventured  upstairs ; 
and  Mrs.  Perch,  a  good-natured,  motherly 
body,  got  her  lodgers  down  into  her  own 
little  parlour  and  succoured  them;  heard 
all  the  story  from  Edith,  wept  over  it,  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  return  upstairs  and 
scratch  Adolphus  Hartman — which  yearn¬ 
ing,  however,  she  happily  repressed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  detective  who  had 
been  kicked  had  straightened  himself,  and 
discovered  that  his  injuries  were  not  so 
serious  as  he  had  at  first  feared;  and  the 
head  of  the  other  having  already  been  tem¬ 
porarily  mended,  they  got  some  fresh  water 
and  a  sponge,  with  which  they  cleansed 
themselves  and  their  prisoner  as  well  as  they 
could  from  all  traces  of  the  fray. 

When  all  was  ready,  one  of  them  went  for 
a  postchaise,  which  was  in  waiting  “  round 
the  corner;”  and  when  it  came  they  placed 
Hartman,  who  no  longer  offered  any  resist¬ 
ance,  in  it,  followed  themselves,  and  started 
for  London. 

Mrs.  Rosier  and  Edith  found  a  good, 
kind,  and  useful  friend  in  Mrs.  Perch,  the 
landlady,  who,  amongst  other  chattels,  pos¬ 
sessed  a  husband,  a  lawyer’s  clerk,  who  was 
able  to  advise  the  bewildered  ladies  what  to 
do  next;  and  recommended  them  to  instruct 
his  employer  to  receive  Mrs.  Rosier’s  little 
capital  when  it  should  be  paid  off,  and  put 
it  out  for  them  in  the  best  way  he  could: 
said  employer  being  a  benevolent  gentle¬ 
man  likely  to  feel  an  interest  in  distressed 
ladies  placed  in  such  an  exceptional  position. 

After  much  consideration,  Edith  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  her  mother  back  to  Bodston, 
and  there  wait  quietly,  watching  what  would 

happen  next;  and  Mr.  Perch,  who  took  in 
a  London  paper  famous  for  full  information 
upon  all  police  and  assize  business,  pro¬ 
mised  to  send  it  to  her  weekly,  when  he  had 
read  it. 

And  so,  in  two  days,  they  returned  to  their 
secluded  home,  where  Edith  thought  it 
better  to  inform  Susannah  of  all  that  had 
passed,  for  fear  she  should  learn  it,  em¬ 
bellished  and  enlarged,  from  some  other 
source.  And  Susannah  was  full  of  genuine 
astonishment  and  sympathy;  but,  not  ap¬ 
proving  the  way  in  which  Arthur  Lennard 
had  been  treated,  and  resentful  of  having 
been  so  long  kept  in  the  dark,  secretly  be¬ 
lieved  the  addling  of  the  marriage  to  be  a 
judgment. 

OLD  DOLLS  WITH  NEW  NOSES. 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND 

ADVENTURES  OF  MR.  RICHARD  ENGLAND. 

IN  THREE  CHAPTERS.  —  CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

HTHE  life  of  a  gentleman  who,  in  his 

A  career  as  a  highwayman,  gambler, 

and  chei'alier  d'industric  of  the  better  class, 
covered  so  much  ground  as  Mr.  England 
contrived  to  do,  necessarily  abounds  with 
adventure.  But  we  can  only,  in  this  last  chap¬ 
ter  of  his  history,  give  a  few  of  his  exploits, 
culled  from  contemporary  records  of  his  day. 
His  biography  is  not  very  instructive,  per¬ 
haps,  except  to  point  a  moral  hardly  wanted 
now.  Of  Dick  England’s  peculiar  vices  and 
crimes,  scarcely  one  now  exists.  Are  rackets 
ever  played  for  money  ?  Cogged  dice,  the 
few  frequenters  of  the  turf  who  sit  down  to 
hazard  are  not  a  bit  afraid  of.  A  footpad 
would  be  a  curiosity,  and  a  highwayman 
would  make  his  fortune  as  a  show.  While 
duelling,  the  offence  that  consigned  Richard 
to  the  gaol  where  he  died,  is  happily  no 
longer  the  final  resort  of  English  gentlemen 
who  have  had  words  more  strong  than 
sweet.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  though,  that 
his  story  is  full  of  interest:  the  impossibility 
now  of  such  a  life  as  Dick  England’s  was, 
in  the  good  old  days  wheu  a  city  magnate 
drank  to  “the  two  Ks” — King  and  Kon- 
stitution — and  would  have  spelt  them  so, 
good  man ;  when  George  the  Third,  of  most 
respectable  memory,  was  king,  dining  off 
boiled  mutton  and  turnips,  and  making 
presents  of  his  royal  likeness  (value  one 
penny  a-piece)  to  Eton  boys ;  and  four  of  his 
ministers  drank  eighteen  bottles  of  Burgundy 
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after  their  dinner  to  help  to  keep  his  birth¬ 
day! 

While  Mr.  England  was  at  Scarborough, 
Mr.  Deane,  a  gentleman  of  very  consider¬ 
able  landed  property,  near  Newcastle,  who 
had  determined  to  visit  the  watering-places, 
and  to  finish  his  tour  with  passing  a  week 
or  ten  days  at  Scarborough,  arrived  there. 
Our  hero,  with  one  in  his  train,  observing  a 
chaise  drive  through  the  town,  despatched 
a  courier  to  inquire  the  gentleman's  name, 
where  he  came  from,  and  what  stay  he  would 
make. 

The  messenger  returned  with  every  requi¬ 
site  information ;  and  the  next  thing  was,  how 
to  get  at  Deane  before  he  went  to  the 
assembly  rooms. 

England's  inventive  faculties  were  never 
idle.  He  waited  till  he  came  out  of  the  inn, 
and  modestly  fell  into  chat  with  him,  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  rooms. 

The  assembly  over,  the  company  formed 
themselves  into  parties,  as  usual  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  Mr.  Deane,  there  was  but  one 
person  there  he  knew,  and  they  were  not  on 
good  terms;  he  therefore  accepted  Eng¬ 
land's  invitation  to  sup  with  him  and  two  of 
his  friends  at  the  coffee-house.  After  sup¬ 
per,  the  glass  was  circulated  briskly,  and 
about  three  in  the  morning  Mr.  Deane  was 
completely  drunk.  They  had  tried  every 
effort  to  make  him  play,  but  in  vain. 

The  triumvirate,  to  save  appearances,  lest 
any  improper  questions  were  asked  the 
waiter,  played  for  five  or  six  minutes,  and 
then  they  each  marked  a  card  thus :  “  Deane 
owes  me  a  hundred  guineas,"  “  Deane  owes 
me  eighty  guineas."  England,  being  the 
principal,  marked  his  card  thus:  “I  owe 
Deane  thirty  guineas." 

The  waiter  touched  five  guineas  for  hush- 
money,  and  the  party  broke  up. 

The  next  morning,  or  noon  rather,  Dick 
accosted  Mr.  Deane  upon  the  cliff — 

“Well,  sir,  how  do  you  do  after  your 
night's  regale?  Upon  my  conscience,  we 
were  all  very  merry.” 

“Yes,"  replied  the  dove,  “we  were  in¬ 
deed,  sir,  and  I  hope  I  did  nothing  to  offend; 
for  what  with  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  and 
your  good  company,  Bacchus  prevailed  too 
powerfully,  and  banished  the  little  reason 
that  I  have  entirely  from  me ;  but  if  no  gen¬ 
tleman  was  offended,  I  am  happy." 

England  presented  him  with  a  thirty-guinea 
banker's  note  payable  to  Richard  England, 
Esq.,  saying — 


“  I  lost  this  sum  to  you  last  night — put 
it  in  your  pocket;  and  I  hope  I  shall  have 
better  luck  another  time." 

Mr.  Deane  stared,  and  positively  denied 
having'  played  for  a  shilling;  but  England 
assured  him  upon  his  honour  he  had,  ob¬ 
serving  that  he  had  paid  hundreds  to  gentle¬ 
men  when  in  liquor  who  knew  nothing  at 
all  of  the  matter  till  he  showed  them  his 
account. 

Mr.  Deane  thus  fell  into  the  trap  laid  for 
him,  and,  being  a  novice,  put  the  note  in  his 
pocket,  thinking  England  the  most  upright 
man  he  had  ever  met  with. 

Shortly  after,  Mr.  England's  friends  pre¬ 
sented  their  cards. 

Mr.  Deane,  thunderstruck  with  their  de¬ 
mand,  averred  he  never  played  with  them ; 
and  indeed  he  did  not  know  of  his  playing 
at  all,  but  that  Captain  England,  very  much 
to  his  credit,  had  paid  him  thirty  guineas, 
though  he  did  not  remember  a  circumstance 
of  a  card  or  dice  being  in  the  room. 

George  Brereton  replied,  with  great 
warmth — 

“  Sir,  it  is  the  first  time  my  honour  was 
ever  doubted.  Captain  England  and  the 
waiter  will  tell  you  I  won  a  hundred  guineas 
of  you,  though  I  was  a  great  loser  by  the 
night's  play.” 

Mr.  Deane,  with  his  usual  moderation, 
said — 

“Sir,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  to  see 
you  at  the  coffee-house  to-morrow  morning, 
and  I  make  no  doubt  but  everything  will 
be  amicably  settled." 

The  morning  proved  a  propitious  one  for 
Mr.  Deane,  for  the  preceding  evening  ar¬ 
rived  some  of  his  friends,  persons  of  great 
worth,  who  knew  the  world  well. 

Mr.  Deane  opened  his  mind  to  them; 
and,  after  ten  minutes'  conversation,  and  one 
of  the  gentlemen  cross-examining  the  honest 
waiter,  the  waiter  prevaricated  so  much  that 
he  got  rid  of  the  business;  and  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  promise  of  five  guineas  more  if  he 
told  the  truth,  he  assured  the  friend  of  Mr. 
Deane  that  England  and  his  companions 
were  notorious  blacklegs,  and  that  Mr. 
Deane  did  not  play  at  all,  or,  if  he  did,  it 
could  not  be  for  five  minutes,  as  they  were 
constantly  ringing  and  making  punch  in 
their  own  way. 

The  gentlemen  then  advised  Deane  not 
to  pay  a  shilling;  but  he  proposed  to  them 
that  he  would  send  England  the  thirty- 
guinea  banker’s  draft,  and  five  guineas  to 
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pay  the  expenses  of  the  supper,  which  he 
immediately  did,  accompanied  by  a  letter, 
by  the  contents  of  which  England,  finding 
his  practices  blown,  to  save  appearances, 
left  Scarborough  the  next  morning. 

We  have  before  observed  that  England, 
when  in  town  during  the  winter  season,  was 
constant  in  attendance  at  the  public  billiard 
tables  and  tennis  courts.  At  one  of  the  latter 
places  he  became  acquainted  with  an  officer 
on  half-pay,  nephew  to  an  Irish  earl ;  and 
this  young  man’s  circumstances  being  very 
low,  and  his  principles  not  very  elevated,  a 
junction  offensive  and  defensive  was  soon 
formed  between  them;  and  Lieutenant  Row- 
hend  won  many  considerable  bets  by  laying 
against  his  friend,  whose  ostensible  losses 
were  always  profitable  from  the.private  gains 
of  his  associate. 

With  this  gentleman,  Mr.  England  de¬ 
termined  upon  a  trip  to  Spa;  and  every 
article  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  play  was 
accordingly  prepared.  At  Spa,  however, 
they  found  that  the  dice  of  Germany  were 
larger  than  those  of  England;  and  of  course 
the  latter,  to  which  they  had  been  used, 
could  not  be  introduced  at  the  tables ;  and 
as  little  could  be  made  by  throwing  equal 
main  and  chance,  even  by  those  to  whom 
the  odds  were  known  specifically,  Mr.  Eng¬ 
land  resolved  to  raise  contributions  on  the 
company  at  Spa  by  a  coup  de  main. 

Walking  with  his  friend,  the  lieutenant, 
towards  the  hazard-table,  he  picked  up  two 
small  stones,  which  he  carried  to  the  place 
of  action,  where,  taking  the  dice  when  cir¬ 
culated  to  his  turn,  and  throwing  out,  he 
affected  a  sudden  rage,  and  threw  the  box 
against  the  window,  which  made  its  way 
through  the  glass,  accompanied  by  the  two 
small  stones  he  had  picked  up,  after  which 
he  played  with  variety  of  fortune. 

The  next  evening,  his  winnings  were  very 
considerable.  He  won  every  bet  he  made,  so 
did  his  friend;  and  they  immediately  left 
Spa  some  thousands  of  pounds  heavier  than 
they  entered  it,  but  not  without  leaving  an 
opinion  behind  them  that  they  owed  more 
to  sheer  cunning  than  to  good  fortune,  for  a 
pair  of  dice  were  missed  by  the  groom-, 
porters. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  a  quarrel 
took  place  between  Mr.  England  and  the 
lieutenant,  when  the  latter  took  many  liber¬ 
ties  with  the  character  6f  his  coadjutor,  to 
whom,  however,  he  owed  his  very  existence, 
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niary  favours  on  him,  and  had  actually  kept 
him  from  starving ;  but  Rowhend,  having  ob¬ 
tained  a  commission  in  the  militia,  began  to 
resume  the  pride  of  family,  and  though  he 
could  not  forget,  yet  he  denied,  the  obliga¬ 
tions  he  owed  his  benefactor. 

Captain  O*  Kelly  had  long  been  at  enmity 
with  Mr.  England;  and  with  O’Kelly,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Rowhend  had  become  extremely  in¬ 
timate.  They  were  sitting  one  night  in  a 
public  coffee-room,  when  a  gentleman,  who 
had  supped  in  the  house  with  Mr.  England, 
overheard  them  abuse  him  with  the  foulest 
language;  in  consequence  of  which  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  company,  and  mentioning  what 
he  had  heard,  England  immediately  de¬ 
scended  to  the  coffee-room,  and,  without 
any  ceremony  of  address  or  expostulation, 
knocked  the  heads  of  his  old  associates 
against  each  other,  and  then,  attacking  them 
separately,  beat  them  till  they  both  fled  for 
shelter  under  the  tables. 

The  consequence  of  this  adventure  was 
that  O’Kelly  and  the  lieutenant  indicted 
Mr.  England  for  the  assault,  who  very  pru¬ 
dently  moved  the  cause  into  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench,  and  pleaded  guilty;  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which,  the  Court,  on  hearing  the 
affidavits  on  both  sides,  declared  the  provo¬ 
cation  was  so  great  on  the  part  of  the  prose¬ 
cutors  that,  though  no  words  could  justify  an 
assault,  yet  the  asperity  and  nature  of  the 
calumny,  in  the  present  case,  was  such  as 
considerably  mitigated  the  offence  against 
the  Crown  by  breaking  the  peace,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  fined  the  defendant  one  shilling. 

This  verdict  was  a  triumph  to  Mr.  Eng¬ 
land.  On  his  prosecutors,  it  brought  shame 
and  disgrace ;  they  were  everywhere  ridi¬ 
culed,  and  even  their  courage  called  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  lieutenant  vindicated  himself 
upon  the  presumption  that,  being  of  a  noble 
family,  and  having  had  the  honour  of  serving 
his  Majesty,  Mr.  England  was  not  upon  a 
level  with  him,  and  therefore  he  was  forced 
to  have  recourse  to  law;  but  this  excuse 
only  raised  the  contempt  of  those  who  knew 
the  intimacy  that  had  subsisted  between  him 
and  his  adversary,  and  the  many  serious 
obligations  he  had  received  from  him.  Irri¬ 
tated  by  these  observations,  he  determined 
on  revenue;  and  having, as  we  related  before, 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  militia,  which 
was  at  that  time  in  camp,  he  unfortunately 
mentioned  the  anecdote  we  have  already 
stated,  of  procuring  dice  at  Spa,  from  which 
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him  by  the  whole  corps  of  blacklegs.  Not 
a  day  passed  but  he  received  an  insult.  He 
lived  in  continual  dread;  and  at  last  was 
shot  through  the  head  by  a  brother  officer, 
who  was  one  of  the  party. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  material  and 
serious  incident  in  Mr.  England's  life  — 
that  incident  which  forced  him  to  fly  this 
country,  become  a  fugitive  in  a  foreign  land, 
and,  after  an  absence  of  twelve  years,  at  last 
to  be  consigned  to  that  one  of  his  Majesty 
King  George's  gaols  in  which  he  died. 

Mr.  England  had  been  long  in  habits  of 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Rowles,  a  brewer  at  King¬ 
ston,  from  whom  he  had  won  a  sum  of  money 
at  the  game  of  hazard,  but  from  whom  he 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  his  winnings 
without  adopting  very  unpleasant  means; 
but  at  last,  being  peremptory,  Mr.  Rowles 
declared  his  inability  to  pay  for  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  time,  unless  the  money  should  be 
borrowed.  Mr.  England,  in  consequence  of 
this  declaration,  recommended  Mr.  Rowles 
to  the  noted  Jack  Torrington — in  those  days 
a  character  well  known  on  the  turf — who 
advanced  the  cash  on  the  single  bond  of 
Mr.  Rowles,  and  it  was  immediately  paid 
over  to  Mr.  England. 

When  the  bond  became  due,  the  payment 
was  repeatedly  put  off,  till  at  last  Rowles 
was  arrested;  then  Rowles  put  in  a  plea  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  bond,  which  in¬ 
duced  the  lender,  by  advice  of  his  counsel, 
to  accept  of  half  of  the  debt,  and  give  a  dis¬ 
charge  for  the  whole. 

England  was  of  course  obliged  to  make 
good  the  moiety  of  the  debt  to  his  friend, 
and  insisted  that  Rowles  should  reimburse 
him,  which  he  refused — though,  after  passing 
the  bond,  England  had  lent  him  money,  and 
he  was  then  in  his  debt.  This  led  to  the 
affair  at  Ascot,  and  the  trial  that  took  place 
twelve  years  after  the  duel — all  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  which  we  gave  in  our  first  chapter. 

After  languishing  in  Newgate  for  a  few 
months,  England's  career  was  brought  to  a 
somewhat  sudden  end ;  and  with  this  event 
our  story  may  close  too. 

SHIRLEY  BROOKS. 

THE  editorship  of  Punch  necessarily  con¬ 
fers  upon  its  holder  a  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  among  men  of  letters;  but  the  present 
occupant  of  the  editorial  chair  was  an  emi¬ 
nent  man  of  letters,  as  well  as  a  tried  and 
valued  collaborates  on  the  staff  of  the 


comic  paper,  before  he  filled  the  difficult 
position  of  its  literary  chief.  When  Mark 
Lemon  died,  in  1870,  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  his  friend  Charles  Dickens  was  taken 
from  us,  everybody  felt,  as  was  said  of  Gar¬ 
rick,  and  lately  of  Lever,  that  his  loss  was 
the  removal  of  a  light  the  extinction  of 
which  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations.  It  is 
often  unknown  to  the  world  by  whom  a 
popular  paper  is  edited,  but  Mark  Lemon's 
name  was  familiar  in  their  mouths  as  a 
household  world — to  quote  the  now  hack¬ 
neyed  line  of  the  poet,  of  whose  Falstaff  the 
first  editor  of  Punch  was  so  excellent  a  re¬ 
presentative.  The  name  of  Mark  Lemon 
was  known  all  over  the  English  speaking 
world,  and  everywhere  Punch  connoted 
Lemon.  The  two  ideas  were  inseparable 
from  the  term.  But  when  the  first  grief  at 
the  loss  of  the  genial  and  witty  humorist 
had  had  time  to  lose  some  of  its  poignancy, 
all  who  wished  well  to  the  satirical  journal 
— in  other  words,  all  the  world — were  re¬ 
joiced  to  hear  that  the  choice  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor  had  fallen  on  Shirley  Brooks:  like  the 
original  projector  of  Punch ,  himself  a  no¬ 
velist,  humorist,  playwright,  and — to  employ 
a  phrase  in  use  in  the  cricket  field — “good 
all-round  "  man  of  letters. 

The  promise  implied  in  his  selection  has 
been  well  borne  out,  and  Punch  has  rarely 
— take  it  one  month  with  another — been 
more  amusing  and  clever,  or  more  brightly 
lighted  with  honest  yet  kindly  satire,  than  it 
has  been  since  Shirley  Brooks  has  driven 
the  team  of  artists  and  men  of  letters  that 
make  up  the  staff  of  the  English  Charivari . 

The  subject  of  our  notice  was  bom  in 
1815,  and  after  his  education — as  far  as 
youthful  studies  are  concerned — was  com¬ 
pleted,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  law, 
and  passed  with  great  success  the  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  But, 
like  Dickens  and  Disraeli,  the  natural  bent 
of  his  genius  impelled  him  towards  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  muses,  and  he  forsook  law'  for 
literature. 

He  was  for  some  years  associated  with 
the  Morning  Chronicle;  and,  as  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  that  paper,  travelled  over  Russia, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  being  charged  with  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  state  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  those  countries. 

As  a  dramatist,  the  editor  of  Punch  has 
produced  works  of  sterling  merit.  “The 
Creole;  or,  Love's  Fetter,"  was  first  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Lyceum  in  April,  1847,  in 
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which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keeley,  Frank  Mat¬ 
thews,  and  Leigh  Murray  sustained  the  prin¬ 
cipal  characters.  The  next  year  saw,  at  the 
same  theatre,  a  capital  one-act  comedy, 
“  Anything  for  a  Change,”  in  which  Harley 
and  Charles  Mathews  appeared.  Among 
his  other  dramatic  works,  we  may  mention 
“  The  Daughter  of  the  Stars,”  brought  out 
at  the  Strand.  In  “  Timour  the  Tartar”  he 
had  John  Oxenford  as  joint  author.  “  The 
Guardian  Angel,”  at  die  Haymarket,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Keeley  appeared  in;  and  “The 
Lowther  Arcade,”  a  very  sprightly  farce, 
with  two  pieces  of  greater  labour,  “  Honours 
and  Tricks,”  and  “Our  New  Governess,” 
must  not  be  omitted  from  this  list 

Mr.  Brooks  was  in  his  earlier  days  asso¬ 
ciated  as  a  contributor  to  many  of  the  best 
periodicals,  was  a  leader  writer  on  the  Il¬ 
lustrated  London  News ,  and  for  some  time 
editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette;  but  it  is  as  a 
novelist  that  his  talents  are  best  known  and 
appreciated  by  the  readers  of  this  magazine, 
in  which  his  best  stories  have  appeared ;  and 
were  it  not  that  we  propose  to  let  him  tell 
us  the  history  of  that  famous  satirical  journal 
he  now  so  worthily  conducts,  in  his  own 
words,  we  should  dwell  at  length  on  his 
novels.  “The  Silver  Cord,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  Once  a  Week,  “Sooner  or 
Later,”  “  The  Gordian  Knot  ”  and  his  first 
story,  “Aspen  Court,”  complete  the  list  of 
his  longer  works  of  fiction.  Nothing  would 
be  more  to  our  mind  than  to  offer  some 
criticism  here  upon  the  skill  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  plots,  the  sustained  interest,  the  spark¬ 
ling  dialogue,  and  the  touches  of  genius  in 
exhibiting  the  inner  working  of  the  human 
heart,  that  his  novels  show ;  but  instead  we 
will  give,  in  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks's  own  words, 
the  story  of  how  Punch  was  founded,  and 
how  it  became  the  most  successful  of  sati¬ 
rical  and  comic  journals. 

“Punch”  said  its  present  editor,  in  a 
very  charming  and  witty  lecture  he  used  to 
deliver  on  “  Modem  Satire,”  “  was  founded 
July  17  th,  1841,  by  two  or  three  gentlemen 
— Henry  Mayhew,  the  original  projector, 
Mark  Lemon,  E.  Landells,  Sterling  Coyne, 
and  Henry  Grattan.  It  was  at  first  a  joint 
speculation  of  authors,  artists,  and  engravers; 
and  I  was  only  connected  with  it  after  it 
had  been  established,  and  others  had  borne 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  The  first 
and  second  numbers  were  brought  out;  but, 
in  truth,  it  was  a  question  whether  the  third 
would  appear,  for  want  of  funds,  for  it  was 


ho  secret  that  the  projectors  were  none  of 
them  rich  men.  Indeed,  I  may  say  they 
were  all  poor  men.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  happy  accident  of  Mr.  Mark  Lemon 
having  a  farce,  ‘The  Silver  Thimble/  ac¬ 
cepted  at  one  of  the  minor  theatres,  Punch 
would  have  been  stopped.  The  silver 
thimble,  however,  was  large  enough  to 
cover  the  acorn,  which  has  since  grown  into 
an  oak.  At  first,  the  paper  was  published 
by  a  person  who  was  noted  as  being  con¬ 
nected  with  some  disreputable  prints,  and 
there  was  an  ill-odour  resulting  from  the  con¬ 
nection  hanging  about  Punch .  This  was  no 
fault  of  the  projectors;  and  the  moment  they 
were  aware  of  the  fact,  they  took  the  paper 
to  a  respectable  firm,  who  became  the  pro¬ 
prietors;  and  from  that  time  the  paper  has 
increased  largely  from  year  to  year  in  popu¬ 
larity  and  circulation.  Perhaps  a  good 
reason  why  Punch  has  been  successful  lies 
in  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  line,  from 
the  first  to  the  last,  which  might  not  be  read 
by  a  girl  of  eighteen.  Had  it  been  other¬ 
wise,  I  hope  I  should  not  have  been  in  this 
hall  to  talk  about  it.” 

Speaking  of  the  old  confributors,  the 
lecturer  referred  to  Douglas  Jerrold  (bom 
in  London  in  1803,  died  8th  of  June, 
1 857),  whose  writings  under  the  signature 
of  Q-,  the  first  of  which  appeared  on  the 
13th  September,  1841,  were  very  successful, 
and  soon  gained  notoriety.  The  late  Gil¬ 
bert  k’ Beckett  (bom  in  London,  1810; 
died  at  Boulogne,  1856)  was  another  valued 
contributor.  The  sketch  of  a  London 
magistrate  in  “  Aspen  Court  ”  is  a  portrait 
of  Mr.  Beckett  by  the  hand  of  his  friend, 
Shirley  Brooks.  John  Leech,  who  was  born 
in  London  in  1816,  was  mentioned  in  ap¬ 
propriate  terms  of  eulogy.  “The  greatest 
compliment  that  could  be  paid  to  him  was 
that  of  some  young  ladies  who  were  too  far 
from  a  town  to  procure  the  fashions  early, 
so  they  dressed  themselves  after  the  style  of 
his  caricatures.”  Albert  Smith  (1816 — 1860) 
was  an  able  contributor.  Thomas  Hood 
(1778 — 1845),  whose  various  pen  touched 
alike  the  springs  of  laughter  and  the  sources 
of  tears,  was  amongst  those  who  wrote  for 
Punch .  This  is  the  story  of  the  publication 
of  the  celebrated  “Song  of  the  Shirt.” 
Hood  sent  it  to  Mark  Lemon,  for  insertion 
in  Punch ,  with  a  note  of  apology.  “  I  sent 
it  to  a  first-rate  magazine,  and  they  wrote 
back,  ‘It  is  hardly  the  thing  for  genteel 
people.'”  “What  say  you?”  said  Shirley 
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Brooks.  The  answer  of  his  audience  need 
hardly  be  told — how  their  applause  recorded 
their  appreciation  of  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Hood. 

Tom  Taylor,  bom  at  Sunderland,  in  1817, 
was  also  a  contributor.  Perceval  Leigh — 
whose  name  was  not  so  well  known,  but 
“Pips  his  Diary,”  and  “Ye  Manners  and 
Customs  of  ye  English  in  ye  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,”  &c.,  were  from  his  pen — Henry  and 
Horace  Mayhew,  Laman  Blanchard,  Ma¬ 
guire,  Thackeray,  Tennyson,  Trench,  were 
also  among  the  writers;  and  Doyle,  who 
drew  the  design  for  the  cover — which,  by 
the  bye,  is  not  the  original  one  in  which  Mr. 
Punch  first  showed  —  and  Kenny  Meadows 
were  among  the  illustrators.  The  names  of 
those  of  the  present  time  are  too  well  known 
to  need  mention  here. 

Shirley  Brooks  said,  “the  cartoons  were 
settled  at  a  dinner  given  once  a-week,  at 
which  the  editor  met  the  contributors  and 
artists.  These  meetings  were  most  pleasant, 
and  the  dinners  remarkably  good.” 

He  further  related  some  humorous  anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  curious  communications  for¬ 
warded  to  the  editor.  “Ladies  sometimes 
sent  accounts  of  the  dresses,  ribands,  and 
bonnets  of  other  persons,  with  a  request  to 
‘  cut  them  up/  the  information  being  of  so 
minute  a  character  that  it  could  only  be 
written  by  one  lady  of  another.  Sometimes 
the  editor  was  requested  to  write  something 
stinging  about  persons  who  gave  parties  and 
did  not  pay  their  debts,  laying  special  stress 
on  those  who  crammed  120  guests  into  a 
room  not  capable  of  holding  fifty. 

“Some  persons  were  patronizing;  and  one 
gentleman  sought  to  bribe,  by  stating  he,  if 
something  he  sent  were  inserted,  would  take 
twenty  copies  of  Punch .  Sometimes  artful 
advertisers  sent  communications  depreca¬ 
tory  of  themselves,  hoping  to  get  notoriety; 
but  Mark  Lemon  was  too  old  to  be  sold  in 
that  way” — as  no  doubt  Shirley  Brooks  is. 

“An  hotel  keeper,”  he  added,  “who  had 
lately  opened  a  house  in  a  watering-place, 
pleasantly  situated,  offered,  if  a  cut  of  his 
premises  were  inserted,  and  a  couple  of 
letters  were  written  and  dated  from  his 
house,  in  the  pages  of  Punch ,  to  let  any 
two  gentlemen  connected  with  the  office 
stay  at  his  hotel  free  of  charge  for  a  month.” 
On  one  occasion,  when  the  lecturer  was  in 
a  railway  carriage,  the  talk  turned  on  Punchy 
and  a  fellow  passenger  informed  him  in  con¬ 
fidence  that  he  had  written  a  series  of  papers 


in  the  periodical  of  which  Shirley  Brooks 
himself  was  the  author. 

Our  outline  of  the  remarks  the  lecturer 
made  on  the  history  of  Punch  is  necessarily 
very  imperfect  But  the  lecture  on  “Satire” 
was  altogether  a  very  charming  evening's 
entertainment.  We  wish  the  editor  of  Punch 
would  repeat  it  We  close  this  little  article 
by  quoting  a  few  words  from  James  Han- 
nay’s  estimate  of  the  satire  of  Punch: — “The 
decorum  which  distinguishes  Puftch  from 
the  best  effusions  of  the  class  in  the  olden 
days  belongs  as  much  to  the  age  as  to  the  pe¬ 
riodical.  In  the  worst  of  times  our  facetious 
friend  is  innocent;  and  though  our  proge¬ 
nitors  seem  to  have  thought  that  all  wit  re¬ 
quired  great  licence,  the  student  finds  that 
they  were  often  licentious  and  dull  too,  sa¬ 
crificing  decency,  and  getting  nothing  in  ex¬ 
change.” 

Shirley  Brooks,  in  accepting  the  duty  of 
carrying  out  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
leading  satirical  journal  on  all  social  and 
political  questions,  in  taking  the  chair  so 
long  and  so  well  filled  by  one  of  the  first 
promoters  of  the  paper,  and  in  essaying  to 
maintain  the  prestige  of  the  best  journal  of 
the  kind  in  the  world,  took  upon  himself  a 
grave  responsibility.  For  Punch  belongs  to 
the  British  nation.  This  step  was  taken 
two  years  ago.  The  result  has  proved  how 
happy  was  the  selection  of  a  successor  to 
him  who  had  grown  old  with  the  paper 
whose  interests  he  watched  so  well — how 
capable  and  how  gentle  a  follower  has  been 
found  to  hold  the  coachman's  whip  over  the 
flyers  that  pull  the  Punch  coach. 

“  Cursed  be  verse,  how  well  soe’er  it  flow, 

That  tends  to  make  one  honest  man  my  foe.” 

Ten  years  ago,  this  couplet  closed  the 
lecturer's  comments  on  the  paper  he  now 
edits.  The  thoroughly  English  sentiment 
that  inspires  this  homely  rhyme  is  the  yeast 
that  leavens  the  fancy,  wit,  and  satire  which 
so  often  have  lighted  the  pages  of  our  Fleet- 
street  friend.  The  name  of  Shirley  Brooks 
is  a  guarantee  of  the  maintenance  of  the  old 
principles  in  the  Punch  of  the  future. 


OUR  VILLAGE.— III. 

MRS.  TIMEPIECE  AT  A  VISITATION. 

A  VISITATION  makes  as  much  stir 
amongst  the  clergy  as  the  visit  of  the 
angel  to  the  pool  of  Bethesda  did  in  the  old 
time. 
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The  comparison  between  the  visitations 
cannot,  of  course,  be  extended  beyond  “  the 
stir.” 

It  reminds  one  of  a  nest  of  ants  removing 
their  eggs  to  an  upper  or  lower  ledge  of  their 
little  mound. 

The  high  roads  and  bye-roads — especially 
if  the  visitation  includes  a  rural  district — are 
dotted  at  interspaces  with  a  number  of 
different  shaped  vehicles,  containing  gentle¬ 
men  with  white  cravats.  Some  are  in  old- 
fashioned  gigs  licensed  only  to  carry  two, 
and  these  may  be  taken  as  an  emblem  of 
the  union  between  the  clergy  and  laity. 

The  driver  and  owner  of  these  is  generally 
a  churchwarden,  who  lends  his  gig  to  the 
curate  or  vicar  for  the  honour  of  riding  with 
him. 

Some  of  the  clergy  gravitate  towards 
their  archdeacon  in  more  pretentious  car¬ 
riages — four-wheeled  phaetons,  drawn  by  a 
stout  horse,  containing  their  wives  and  up¬ 
rising  daughters. 

Very  often  the  road  to  a  visitation  is  to 
these  ladies  a  road  to  matrimony. 

Some  aspiring  curate  is  dazzled  both  by 
the  phaeton  and  the  daughter,  and  is  stimu¬ 
lated  to  the  ambition  of  having  in  a  future 
day  a  natural  right  to  a  seat  in  the  convey¬ 
ance. 

The  stamp  of  respectability  is  considered 
more  important  than  plenty  of  bread  and 
butter;  and  these  girls,  bom  with  plenty  of 
flesh  about  them,  often  feel  the  truth  of  one 
of  their  papas1  remarks,  that  the  flesh  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  spirit. 

It  is  a  paramount  necessity  that  they 
should  keep  up  respectable  appearances,  but 
surely  the  cost  of  doing  so  is  great 

It  seems  so  natural  in  the  country  to  be 
fond  of  bread  and  butter,  and  fillets  of  veal, 
and  currant  cakes,  and  eggs;  but  the  want 
of  money  prevents  the  flesh  and  the  spirit 
from  developing  their  tastes  severally  as 
they  would. 

And  these  girls,  knowing  all  this,  having 
the  horrors  and  contempt  of  poverty  full  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes,  will  often  make  matters  ten¬ 
fold  worse  than  they  are,  by  marrying  some 
curate  with  a  stipend  of  not  less  than  ^80 
or  ;£ioo  per  annum. 

Surely  the  power  of  love  must  be  great 

But  the  delusion  becomes  very  sickening 
after  a  time,  when  babies  begin  to  appear, 
and  the  father  of  them  has  to  go  about  his 
parish  begging  for  the  necessary  clothes  to 
cover  them  on  their  entrance  into  the  world. 


This  is  not  an  overdrawn  picture.  There 
is,  it  is  well  known,  a  depot  in  London  in 
which  children’s  clothes  are  received  from 
the  pitying  and  charitable  in  all  parts  of  the 
land,  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  the  offspring 
of  poor  clergymen,  and  their  name  is  legion. 

Yet,  oftentimes,  the  love  of  a  wife  and 
children  is  the  only  earthly  comfort  which  a 
clergyman  has ;  and  he  trusts  in  Providence 
to  an  extent  that  nothing  in  the  Bible  or  out 
of  it  has  authorized. 

Some  few  of  the  clergymen  drove  to  the 
visitation  in  a  carriage,  with  the  ancient 
family  crest  upon  its  door  panels,  and 
drawn  by  horses  that  seemed  as  proud  as 
their  owners. 

There  did  not  seem,  in  them  or  about 
them,  much  likeness  of  that  Divine  being 
who  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  whose 
cause  they  professed  to  represent. 

But  their  idea  is,  that  their  external  trap-  j 
pings  magnify  and  tend  to  bring  into  respect  j 
his  spiritual  truth. 

Yet,  the  founder  of  the  faith  that  these  | 
clergymen  have  met  to  talk  about  said  that  , 
His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  | 

Mrs.  Timepiece  and  two  of  her  younger 
daughters  had  been  invited  by  Mr.  Roe-  j 
cliffe  to  share  his  carriage  on  the  occasion.  ^ 

The  visitation  was  held  this  year  at  a 
beautiful  watering-place  in  the  district  of 
Ironopolis,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Mr. 
Roecliffe’s  vicarage.  The  day  was  fine,  and 
the  sky  Italian. 

Visitations  almost  always  take  place  at 
the  time  when  young  ducks  are  ready  for 
cooking,  and  green  peas  and  new  potatoes 
for  boiling.  It  is  probably  not  an  unde¬ 
signed  coincidence. 

The  monks  in  the  old  time  always  built  I 
their  abbeys  near  a  trout  and  grayling 
stream;  and  a  strong  sense  of  religion  and 
a  keen  palate  are  by  no  means  incongruous. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  some  sort 
of  a  line  of  communication  between  the  j 
palate  and  the  conscience.  It  is  said  that  1 
Cranmer  was  passionately  fond  of  wood¬ 
cocks.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  dinner 
at  the  Zetland  is  by  no  means  the  least  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  visitation  day. 

For  a  time  it  seems  to  send  into  oblivion  j 
the  charge  that  has  been  delivered;  but  it 
comes  up  again  during  the  comparative 
quiet  of  dessert,  as  cream  comes  upon  milk. 

The  most  painful  part  of  the  proceedings 
is  when  the  waiter  comes  round  with  a  tray 
to  collect  the  money  for  the  dinner.  It  is 
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a  bad  plan  to  make  the  collection  after  the 
dinner  is  eaten. 

Clergymen  and  others  don’t  value  a  dinner 
when  they  are  full,  and  are  apt  to  complain 
when  they  have  to  pay  six  shillings  for  it, 
exclusive  of  wine  and  beer.  It  is  so  with 
all  material  pleasures,  that  they  seem  value¬ 
less  when  they  have  been  enjoyed. 

Now,  if  you  read  a  good  book,  or  kneel 
down  to  say  your  prayers,  you  value  reading 
and  prayer  at  the  end  of  it  more  than  at  the 
beginning. 

It  is  not  so  with  a  dinner,  and  mine  host 
of  the  Zetland  ought  to  have  collected  the 
money  for  his  dinner  when  the  clergy  came 
in  hungry  from  the  charge.  Some  excuse 
may  be  made  for  the  complaint  of  some  of 
them,  as  this  six  or  seven  shillings  is  the 
whole  of  their  professional  income  for  the  day. 

The  churchwardens  made  themselves  very 
jolly,  at  the  expense  of  the  church  rate,  at 
a  tavern  a  little  lower  down  the  cliff. 

Mrs.  Timepiece  and  her  daughters  got 
some  tea  and  ham  sandwiches  at  a  con¬ 
fectioner’s  near  the  railway  station,  and  after¬ 
wards  walked  on  the  Pier  with  Mr.  Roecliffe, 
who  remarked  how  very  deficient  the  arch¬ 
deacon’s  charge  had  been  in  extolling  the 
value  of  “  sticking-plaster.” 

The  archdeacon  was  rather  a  high  church¬ 
man,  and  his  charge,  which  lasted  more 
than  an  hour,  was  chiefly  upon  the  import¬ 
ance  of  maintaining  and  believing  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed.  He  was  a  fine  aristocratic  old 
man;  but  he  probably  thought  in  his  secret 
heart,  that,  if  things  went  by  merit  in  the 
Church,  he  would  have  been  more  than  an 
archdeacon. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  what  might 
be  called  the  personal  in  his  charge;  as 
though  he  thought  dignity,  learning,  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical  history  were  the  leaven  by  which 
the  clergy  were  to  raise  a  naughty  world 
from  its  death  unto  sin. 

Let  the  Athanasian  Creed  be  retained  in 
the  Prayer  Book,  a  venerable  monument  of 
theological  histories;  but  if  the  Church  has 
no  better  bulwark  than  this  against  the 
assaults  of  modem  enemies,  her  end  as  a 
distinct  and  pre-eminent  religious  body  is 
not  far  off. 

But  very  few  of  these  clergymen  at  this 
visitation  seem  to  have  much  idea  that  their 
foes  lie  in  their  own  hearts.  I  can  see  clearly 
the  imps  of  jealousy,  pride,  and  uncharitable¬ 
ness  peeping  out  through  their  eyes  and  eye¬ 
brows. 


They  are  always  suspecting  that  there  is 
a  Judas  among  their  brethren.  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  much  notion  that  the 
essence  of  Christianity  is  to  beat  down 
“  self”  under  our  feet  They  are  jealous  of 
one  another’s  opinions,  and  especially  of 
one  another’s  eloquence. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule,  in  men  of  noble  and  ex* 
alted  spirit,  who  show  by  their  ways  and 
words  that  an  image  of  the  Creator  still  re¬ 
mains  in  human  nature.  But  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  archdeacon  would  have 
done  the  work  of  regeneration  amongst  his 
clergy  better  service  by  telling  them  the 
secrets  of  their  own  hearts  rather  than  by 
arguing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Athana¬ 
sian  Creed.  Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the 
loud  cheers  which  greeted  the  proposition, 
after  the  dinner,  that  the  charge  should  be 
printed. 

The  clergy  would  not  have  liked  a  printed 
disclosure  of  the  secrets  of  their  own  hearts, 
but  the  virtues  and  antiquity  of  the  Athana- 
cian  Creed  were  a  mirror  in  which  they  saw 
the  reflection  of  their  apostolic  succession. 

The  greatest  foes  are  those  of  our  own 
household. 

The  clergy  are  not  wanting  in  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  but  they  are 
greatly  wanting  in  their  knowledge  of  human 
hearts. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  mind  to  get  the 
fixed  habit  of  viewing  things  from  the  stand¬ 
ing-point  of  others ;  but  it  seems  an  impos¬ 
sibility  for  the  classical  mind  to  do  so. 

Mrs.  Timepiece’s  daughters  enjoyed  their 
tea  and  ham  sandwiches  more  than  the 
archdeacon’s  charge,  and  made  themselves 
comfortable  at  every  stage  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Timepiece  derived  as  many  practi¬ 
cal  ideas  from  the  charge  as  if  she  had  been 
looking  at  a  mill  chimney,  and  Mr.  Roe¬ 
cliffe  shook  his  head  once  or  twice  rather 
ominously  on  their  journey  home;  but  he 
felt  that  this  was  as  far  as  was  prudent  to  go 
in  any  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  efforts 
of  so  great  a  man  as  the  archdeacon. 


LOVE  AT  FIRST  SIGHT. 

A  TALK  OF  CANADA.— IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

“  WELL>”  ^  J°c>  “ il  wouldn,t  do  to 

*  V  have  a  blank  day,  you  know;  and 
so  I  agreed  to  our  shooting  those  wretched 
partridges.  But,  really,  it’s  not  sport,  but 
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slaughter,  to  shoot  such  brutes — too  stupid 
even  to  fly  away." 

Taking  the  matter  entirely  from  a  sports¬ 
man’s  point  of  view,  I  suppose  he  couldn’t 
have  come  home  empty-handed;  but  I 
should  not  have  minded  doing  so,  delighted 
as  I  was  with  the  beautiful  country,  and  the 
gorgeous  beauty  of  the  autumn  leaves. 

And  so  we  dined  at  the  auberge,  and 
went  off*  to  our  beds  very  soon  afterwards, 
mindful  of  our  having  to  accomplish  the 
twenty-six  miles  to  Quebec  early  the  next 
morning. 

Directly  I  was  in  bed  I  was  asleep.  It 
appeared  as  if  I  was  awakened  the  moment 
after  by  the  clanging  of  a  large  bell,  the 
jangling  of  several  small  ones,  a  hum  of 
voices,  and  a  mighty  crackling  —  sounds 
unmistakable  in  that  country  of  wooden 
houses.  After  a  short  colloquy  at  the  door 
with  the  landlord,  I  ran  round  the  front 
of  the  house  to  the  immediate  spot  where 
the  Are  was,  and  was  almost  knocked  down 
on  my  way  by  a  man  aimlessly  carrying 
about  a  ladder.  I  took  it  from  him,  and 
planted  it  against  a  side  window  on  the 
second  floor,  which  seemed  likely  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  back  room,  mentioned  by 
the  man  as  containing  an  inmate  in  great 
danger.  I  could  not  get  to  the  window  of 
the  room  itself  as  it  was  inside  the  high  wall 
of  the  back  yard,  nor  could  I  attract  atten¬ 
tion  m  the  noise.  I  had  to  return  to  the 
house  to  do  so.  The  passage  was  only 
just  practicable.  I  rushed  through  it,  kicked 
open  the  door  of  the  room ;  and  though  I 
received  in  my  face  a  blast  of  flame  which 
burnt  off  most  of  the  hair  and  singed  the 
skin,  I  could  see  that  it  was  empty,  and  in 
a  blaze.  I  tried  to  make  my  own  escape 
by  the  window.  Hanging  to  the  sill  by  my 
hands,  I  endeavoured  to  drop  to  the  ladder; 
but  the  sill  had  caught  Are,  and  the  pain  of 
getting  my  Angers  frizzled  was  so  great  that 
I  involuntarily  let  go,  just  missing  the  ladder, 
and  scraping  my  hip  against  a  projecting 
rung.  Thus,  I  had  a  painful  opportunity 
of  finding  a  fallacy  in  the  French  saying, 
“  Uhtne  chute  il  y  a  deux  moments  terr idles,  le 
dipart  et  Varrivke ;  tout  le  reste  est  delicieux” 
On  reaching  the  ground,  I  had  to  get  out  of 
die  way  of  the  house — now  a  mere  blazing 
shell,  scattering  burning  fragments  in  every 
direction;  and  on  rising  from  the  spot 
where  I  had  fallen,  discovered  that,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  burned  hand  and  a  contused  side, 


ground  in  great  pain.  Almost  immediately 
after,  I  was  surrounded  by  a  chattering  and 
gesticulating  crowd,  through  which  ray  friend, 
Mr.  Hodgkins,  shouldered  his  way,  and 
shortly  brought  up  my  horse  and  “waggon." 

When  on  our  road  home,  he  replied  to 
my  disjointed  statement  of  my  mishaps — 

“If  you  had  looked  into  the  yard  as  I 
did,  this  wouldn’t  have  happened." 

“Yes,”  said  I,  shortly.  “What  became 
of  the  other  people  who  were  staying  there 
with  us?" 

“Don’t  know,  I’m  sure.  I  only  saw  one 
girl.  I  helped  her  out  of  the  room  with  a 
ladder  which  I  found  in  the  yard,  and  gave 
afterwards  to  one  of  those  habttans” 

This  was  the  gentleman  who  had  nearly 
knocked  me  down. 

“Well,  was  the  girl  frightened?"  I  asked. 

“  Deuce  a  bit  frightened,"  said  he.  “  Cool 
as  a  cucumber,  very  distant  and  ceremo¬ 
nious,  took  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course.  Said 
she  was  very  much  obliged  to  me;  and,  just 
as  I  began  to  think  what  I  was  to  do  with 
her,  up  came  her  brother,  or  somebody 
who  seemed  to  belong  to  her,  and  took  her 
away  from  me." 

“You  didn’t  tell  me  whether  she  was 
good-looking.” 

“Good-looking?  Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  she 
was.  How  could  I  tell?  I  hadn’t  time  to 
see.  Not  bad,  I  should  say." 

“Yes,"  said  I,  drily,  knowing  how  much 
of  this  to  believe. 

A  few  days  later,  as  I  was  lying  on  a  sofa 
in  my  sitting-room,  thinking  how  in  the  world 
I  should  get  through  the  afternoon,  my 
friend,  Joe  Hodgkins,  made  his  appearance, 
followed  by  a  tall,  slim  youth,  very  much 
like  what  Don  Quixote  must  have  been  in 
his  younger  days — the  same  angular  dignity, 
and  the  same  restless  brown  eyes.  He  came 
to  thank  me  for  my  attempt  to  save  his 
sister.  He  was  introduced  to  me  as  Mr. 
Falkland.  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  peculiarities  of  this,  the  Arst  Southerner 
I  had  ever  seen.  When  the  inevitable  drink 
was  had  in,  he  became,  under  its  influence, 
very  boastful  about  the  Southern  cause,  in 
which  he  evidently  thoroughly  believed,  and 
for  which  I  am  sure  he  would  have  fought 
to  the  death.  We  English  rarely  can  asso¬ 
ciate  boastfulness  with  valour  or  constancy; 
still,  I  am  inclined  to  look  on  this  youth  as 
being  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  his  daunt- 
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whom  Louisiana — nay,  more,  the  whole 
Southern  Confederacy — was  justly  proud, 
and  of  whom  I  may  say  vidi  tantum .  I  saw 
him  once  only,  in  the  midst  of  the  bloody 
slaughter  before  Fredericksburg.  On  that 
memorable  day,  the  Northern  forces  had 
for  a  moment  succeeded  in  gaining  the  en¬ 
trenchments,  and  repulsing  their  defenders, 
when  a  brigade,  which  had  not  yet  been  en¬ 
gaged,  suddenly  charged  into  the  melee,  and 
drove  the  Federals  before  it,  in  a  panic- 
stricken  rabble,  down  the  heights,  and  far 
into  the  plain  beyond.  I  watched  their 
leader  in  his  progress  to  the  river,  until  he 
fell,  while  still  fighting  at  the  head  of  his 
men;  and  this  was  the  last  that  anybody 
ever  saw  of  Martin  Falkland,  as  we  were 
unable  the  next  day  to  discover  his  body 
among  the  heaps  of  dead  and  dying  on  the 
bank  of  the  Rappahannock. 

I  obtained  some  particulars  about  the 
Falklands  from  Mr.  Joe  Hodgkins.  The 
father,  an  Englishman,  had  been  disin¬ 
herited,  and  given  a  sum  of  money,  with  an 
opening  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  He  had 
quite  enough  of  the  hopefulness  of  youth  to 
embrace  this  chance  of  making  his  fortune 
with  eagerness ;  but  he  should  have  followed 
the  example  of  Congreve’s  Valentine,  and 
reminded  his  father  that,  while  disinheriting 
him,  he  should  also  divest  him  of  those 
passions,  tastes,  and  feelings  he  inherited 
from  him,  which  ultimately  proved  his  ruin. 
He  had  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  his 
fortunes  when  he  married  one  of  the  richest 
heiresses  in  the  State.  But  it  was  too  late ; 
the  temporary  reform  consequent  on  his 
marriage  was  soon  over;  and  he  was  killed 
in  a  duel  at  New  Orleans — that  most  rowdy 
of  all  rowdy  towns.  The  family,  having 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  South,  had  been 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Canada;  but,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  their  estates  and  posses¬ 
sions  had  been  left  behind,  they  seemed  to 
have  that  command  of  money  which  has 
often  puzzled  me  in  Southern  exiles. 

My  illness  was  enlivened  at  first  by  Joe’s 
visits;  but  afterwards  he  became  a  very 
occasional  visitor,  and  when  asked  where 
he  had  been,  his  answers  became,  like  those 
of  Lara,  short  and  gloomy.  But  the  fifth  of 
December — the  first  snow,  and  the  sleigh 
bells — saw  me  at  liberty. 

Soon  after,  I  was  invited  to  dinner  by 
Sir  James  Jenkiuson,  the  commandant  of 
Quebec,  at  whose  house  I  knew  I  should 
meet  a  sufficiency  of  pretty  girls — not  a  col¬ 


lection  of  local  magnates  and  their  wives. 
On  my  arrival,  as  most  of  the  attention  was 
bestowed  on  Sir  James,  I  escaped  being 
very  much  stared  at  on  account  of  my 
singed  whiskers.  He,  though  officially  the 
Achilles,  was  privately  the  Thersites  of  the 
garrison,  and  was  engaged  in  dancing  the 
“  Perfect  Cure,”  then  the  very  latest  from 
Europe,  for  an  admiring  circle  of  youths  and 
maidens. 

Joe,  being  a  son  of  the  well-known  scien¬ 
tific  peer  and  agriculturist,  Lord  de  Hodg¬ 
kins,  took  in  Lady  Jenkinson  to  dinner. 
I  was  accommodated  with  a  garrison  young 
lady.  But  he  turned  out  to  be  the  more 
fortunate,  as  he  managed  to  sit  next  to  a 
girl  much  handsomer  than  the  lady  by  my 
side,  whose  eyes  I  thought  I  had  seen  some¬ 
where. 

“Dear  me,  Mr.  Malet!”  said  my  young 
lady,  as  I  asked  her  who  this  other  was — 
“  not  know  Miss  Falkland?” 

“  Dear  me,  Miss  Walker!”  said  I,  “  I  pro¬ 
bably  am  unknown,  as  this  is  my  first  ap¬ 
pearance.” 

“Of  course,  you  think  her  nice-looking? 
All  men  do.  Fine  eyes,  certainly ;  but  her 
style — ” 

“Style?  Oh,  I  don’t  know  about  style. 
The  handsomest  girl  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.” 

She  was.  Dark-haired,  dark-eyed,  radiant 
with  health  and  high  spirits.  She  was  talking 
with  much  animation  to  my  fortunate  friend, 
to  whom  I  felt  for  the  first  time  a  vague 
feeling  of  dislike.  Everything  about  her 
was  Anglo-Saxon,  except  her  dark  hair  and 
her  large  brown,  wandering  eyes,  into  which 
there  sometimes  came,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  suddenly,  in  the  very  midst  of  her 
laughter,  a  hard  expression,  like  that  of  her 
brother.  TaU  as  she  was,  she  was  by  no 
means  a  person  such  as  the  Lady  Flora 
M‘Lean — who,  I  recollect,  flashed  before  our 
astonished  gaze  at  a  ball  in  my  county 
town — elder  sister  of  the  Scotch  Earl  of  Raw- 
leigh  and  Bains  (collaterally  descended,  I 
am  informed,  from  John  of  Gaunt),  who  was 
five  feet  eleven  in  her  satin  slippers,  had  a 
head  shaped  like  that  of  a  Sioux  Indian,  as 
depicted  by  the  late  Mr.  Catlin,  and  was 
quite  devoid  of  those  embraceable  qualities 
which  are  so  charming  in  the  sex.  Did 
people  admire  her  for  height?  She  did  not 
remind  me  of  a  woman  at  all 

“  Miss  Falkland  is  a  fine  girl,  isn’t  she?” 
said  that  vulgar  but  good-natured  Lady  Jen¬ 
kinson,  as  she  went  up  to  introduce  her  to 
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me,  and  to  ask  her  to  sing.  “  Don't  lose 
your  heart,  Mr.  Malet,  as  everybody  does. 
She's  engaged  to  somebody  in  the  South — 
General  Eugene  something;  but  your  friend, 
the  ‘Honourable  Joseph,'  seems  inclined  to 
cut  him  out.” 

She  sang.  I  had  expected  to  hear  a  con¬ 
tralto,  but  I  was  mistaken.  It  was  a  soprano, 
with  the  naive  freshness  of  early  youth.  I 
was  loud  in  my  praises:  she  was  distant  and 
indifferent  in  her  manner  of  receiving  them. 
She  accepted  an  encore ;  but  just  before  she 
began  to  sing,  up  came  Joe,  with  an  easy 
and  confident  smile,  and  her  manner  changed 
at  once  from  stiff  to  cordial.  I  remember 
that  the  second  song  was  by  that  most  charm¬ 
ing  melodist,  Battiste;  and  I  also  remember 
that  I  felt  again  jealous  as  I  thought  of  the 
difference  between  his  reception  and  mine. 

“Well,”  said  Lady  Jenkinson,  coming  up 
again,  “  of  course  you  admire  her?  But 
mind  what  I  said  about  not  losing  your 
heart,  however  charming  you  may  find  her.” 

“Charming,  indeed!”  said  I,  with  a  me¬ 
chanical  sigh.  “  What  eyes  she  has — and 
doesn't  she  seem  to  know  it !'' 

I  looked  towards  the  piano.  There  she 
was,  still  sitting  with  her  admirer,  who 
looked  into  her  eyes,  while  she  talked  in¬ 
tently  and  played  something  carelessly  with 
one  hand.  It  was  a  pretty  sight,  but  I  did 
not  like  it 

“  Confound  the  fellow,”  thought  I,  as  he 
handed  her  into  the  sleigh.  “But  I  mustn't 
be  jealous  of  a  friend,  and  at  my  age.”  Still 
I  was  very  jealous. 

An  hour  later  I  was  smoking  a  cigar  at 
my  hotel,  when  I  heard  French-Canadian 
voices,  which  led  me  to  suppose  that  a  rixe 
was  going  on  somewhere.  Going  out,  I  met 
a  sleigh  driver,  the  burliest  and  almost  the 
biggest  blackguard  of  the  lot. 

“Drive  me,”  said  I  to  him,  “where  you 
are  going  yourself.” 

When  we  got  to  a  side  street  of  the  St 
John’s  suburb,  I  could  see  that  there  was 
the  French-Canadian  notion  of  a  rixe  going 
on:  five  men  attacking  one,  who  defended 
himself  by  kicking,  hitting  out,  and  strug¬ 
gling.  Before  we  could  get  up,  he  was  on 
the  ground,  all  five  kicking  him  as  he  lay 
there.  I  am  sorry  I  have  no  description  of 
a  well-contested  mill  to  offer;  such  a  thing 
is  rare  out  of  England,  and  never  happens 
among  the  rowdies  of  the  West — the  most 
cowardly  lot  unhanged;  for  when  the  ruf¬ 
fians  saw  that  the  odds  were  three  to  five, 


and  one  of  the  three  the  redoubtable  Pierre 
Gingras,  they  ran  away,  leaving  their  victim 
on  the  ground.  I  lifted  him  up,  and  put 
him  into  the  sleigh.  He  was  only  half  sen¬ 
sible,  and  blood  was  dropping  from  his  face. 
His  head  was  a  mass  of  bruises,  and  covered 
with  blood  and  dirt;  but  I  recognized  him. 
He  was  Simon  Falkland. 


BY  THE  SEA. 

WHEN  the  world  is  hushed  in  slumber,  and 
bright  planets  without  number 
Softly  tremble  in  the  azure  of  the  pure  and  cloud¬ 
less  sky, 

Then  it  is  I  love  to  wander  by  the  restless  ocean 
yonder, 

Where  the  moaning  of  the  billows  mingles  with 
the  sea-bird’s  cry — 

Then  it  is  I  seem  to  hear  a  strangely  wild  and  mourn¬ 
ful  sigh, 

And  I  know  that  she  is  nigh. 

She  who  was  so  young  to  die ! 

For  to  me,  a  hapless  stranger,  wand’ring  without 
thought  of  danger 

Close  to  the  primeval  forest,  by  the  margin  of  the 
sea, 

Fancies  weird  yet  sweet  come  thronging,  and  they 
bring  an  ardent  longing 

To  be  with  my  long-lost  darling,  she  who  lived 
alone  for  me — 

Once  again  to  clasp  her  to  me,  and  to  hear  her  laugh 
of  glee.  • 

Ah !  how  sweet  it  used  to  be 
As  we  wandered  by  the  sea !  \ 

Then  I  hear  those  soft  tones  clearly,  those  I  used  to 
love  so  dearly,  * 

For  they  steal  upon  my  hearing  in  the  silence  of 
the  night, 

Borne  across  the  sleeping  ocean,  where  with  slow  and 
dreamy  motion 

All  the  waves  are  gently  heaving  in  a  flood  of 
silver  light — 

And  their  low,  familiar  music  thrills  me  with  a  wild 
delight ! — 

With  a  deep  and  wild  delight. 

As  I  hear  them  in  the  night. 

But  dark  clouds  the  moon  obscuring,  make  the  hour 
far  less  alluring. 

And  the  moonbeams  swiftly  vanish  from  the  bosom 
of  the  deep, 

While,  alas !  I  listen  vainly  for  the  tones  I  heard  so 
plainly, 

For  the  winds  that  bore  them  to  me,  they  have  also 
gone  to  sleep. 

Still  my  solitary  vigil  by  the  ocean’s  marge  I  keep— - 
And  I  never  cease  to  weep 
Though  the  winds  and  waters  sleep ! 
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N  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  i 
Miss  Fox  to  Prince  Lichtenstein,  the 
Graphic  was  represented  by  “our  artist” 
The  result  of  this  visit  was  a  picture  of 
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Archbishop  Manning  in  the  act  of  blessing 
the  happy  and  distinguished  couple  with 
his  left  hand \  and  an  article  on  the  cere¬ 
mony  which  closed  thus: — “It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  average  Briton,  whatever  his 
rank  may  be,  loses  all  his  external  politeness 
when  hungry.  Our  artist  says:  ‘The  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  luncheon  tent  suggested  to  me  a 
lot  of  pigs  in  a  sty  who  had  just  had  their 
troughs  filled.'"  We  can  hardly  congratulate 
the  Graphic  on  being  represented  at  the 
marriage  by  a  gentleman  capable  of  such  a 
blunder  and  such  a  paragraph. 


There  is  a  romantic  incident  in  the 
history  of  the  Lichtenstein  family  that  I  am 
surprised  did  not  find  its  way  into  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  affair  at  Holland  House  given 
by  the  Daily  Telegraphy  a  paper  usually 
remarkable  for  the  extent  of  its  details  and 
the  purity  of  its  diction  in  dealing  with  such 
matters.  Prince  Charles  of  Lichtenstein 
and  Count  de  Weichs,  Prebendary  of  Osna- 
bruck,  both  loved  the  young  and  eminently 
beautiful  Countess  of  Czemicif,  daughter  of 
the  Vice-Admiral  of  Russia.  They  fought 
a  duel  for  her  on  the  8th  of  November, 
1796.  The  weapons  were  swords,  and  they 
fought  in  the  bedchamber  of  the  Prince  de 
Rosemberg,  a  captain  in  the  Imperial  ser¬ 
vice,  and  nephew  to  the  Grand  Chamber- 
lain,  who  was  second  to  the  Count  de 
Weichs.  The  Prince's  second  was  his  own 
brother,  the  Prebendary  Joseph  Wencesley. 
So  great  was  the  fury  of  the  combatants 
that,  not  contented  with  the  first  blood 
drawn,  they  renewed  the  combat,  when  the 
Prince  of  Lichtenstein  was  pierced  in  the 
side,  and  fell  dangerously  wounded  in  the 
lungs,  which  terminated  in  his  death  on  the 
25  th.  On  the  4th  of  February  following, 
we  learn  that  “sentence  was  pronounced 
upon  those  concerned  in  the  affair  of  Prince 
Lichtenstein's  duel.  The  murderer,  Count 
de  Weichs,  canon  of  Osnabruck,  was  con¬ 
demned  to  eight  years'  confinement  in  the 
fortress  of  Spielberg,  in  Moravia,  after 
which  he  is  for  ever  banished  the  Hereditary 
States.  Count  Rosemberg,  in  whose  cham¬ 
ber  the  duel  was  fought,  is  degraded  for 
ever  from  his  nobility,  deprived  of  the  title 
of  count  and  his  key  of  chamberlain,  to  be 
confined  two  years  in  another  fortress,  and 
then  banished  from  the  capital." 

A  Correspondent  :  Mortuary  inscriptions 
have  been  so  often  made  the  subject  of  com¬ 


ment  that  I  feel  almost  obliged  to  make  some 
sort  of  apology  for  offering  a  couple  of  epi¬ 
taphs  that  I  have  not  seen  included  in  the 
collections.  Pennant,  in  his  “  Second  Tour 
in  Scotland,"  quoted  an  inscription  which 
was,  he  said,  “so  extravagant  that  the  living 
must  laugh  to  read,  and  the  deceased,  were 
he  capable,  must  blush  to  hear."  With  some 
men,  it  is  true,  the  ruling  passion  has  been 
so  strong  that  they  have  cracked  their  joke 
with  almost  their  latest  breath ;  others,  their 
executors  have  cruelly  doomed  to  be  the 
source  of  fun  after  they  were  removed  from 
the  world  themselves.  Yet  it  is  a  mark  of 
the  increased  polish  in  our  manners  that 
very  few  funny  epitaphs  are  of  recent  date; 
and  our  churchyards  are  happily  free  from 
any  modern  instances  of  such  inscriptions 
as  that  mentioned  by  Pennant,  or  the  two 
I  append.  The  first,  upon  a  Miss  Barford, 
is: — 

“  Such  grace  the  King  of  Kings  bestowed  upon  her, 
That  now  she  lives  with  him,  a  maid  of  honour.” 

The  second  contains  a  family  history  in  brief, 
and  closes  with  a  valuable  moral  admoni¬ 
tion  : — 

“  My  grandmother  was  buried  here, 

My  cousin  Jane,  and  two  uncles  dear; 

My  father  perish’d  with  a  mortification  in  his  thighs. 
My  sister  dropp’d  down  dead  in  the  Minories : 

But  the  reason  why  I  am  here  interr’d,  according 
to  my  thinking, 

Is  owing  to  my  good  living  and  hard  drinking. 

If,  therefore,  good  Christians,  you  wish  to  livelong. 
Beware  of  drinking  brandy,  gin,  or  anything 
strong.  ” 

Why  should  there  be  any  objection 
to  people  marrying  in  Lent?  Such  an  ob¬ 
jection  must  have  come  from  the  inex¬ 
perienced,  who  are  unaware  what  a  lifelong 
fast  the  holy  estate  is.  Surely,  they  cannot 
have  noticed  those  interesting  tears  of  self- 
sacrifice  which  the  bride  sheds  in  the  arms 
of  her  resigned  mother,  when  the  breakfast 
is  over,  and  the  carriage  door  opens  for  the 
beginning  of  the  honeymoon.  Can  fasting 
have  a  higher  illustration  than  this  dutiful 
transfer  of  herself  to  one  who  has  told  her 
he  could  not  be  happy  without  it,  and  who, 
in  spite  of  this  sweet  saying,  has  allowed 
himself  to  become  a  prisoner  for  life? 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SUSPENSE. 

IEY  had  hardly 
got  back  to  Bod- 
ston,  before  Mrs. 
Rosier  fell  very  ill 
indeed,  and  a  me¬ 
dical  man  had  to 
be  called  in.  For 
some  weeks  it  was 
very  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  she  would  tide 
over  the  attack; 
but  eventually 
death  raised  the 
siege  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  and  the  doctor  declared  there  was  no 
immediate  danger,  though  he  allowed  Edith 
to  see  that  he  did  not  think  her  mother 
would  live  longer  than  a  year  or  two  at 
farthest.  Poor  thing,  it  was  hardly  to  be 
wished  that  her  life  should  be  prolonged, 
for  her  mind,  previously  so  sadly  clouded, 
was  now  quite  obscured ;  and  she  rose  from 
her  sick  couch  little  other  than  an  idiot, 
with  no  remembrance  even  of  the  events 
which  had  principally  conduced  to  the  final 
overthrow  of  her  reason. 

Edith’s  condition  was  very  sad  and  lonely. 
Without  a  friend,  with  no  companion  but  her 
servant,  with  an  imbecile  mother  to  watch 
and  tend,  she  came  to  look  forward  with 
eagerness  for  the  visits  of  the  doctor;  and 
when  that  kind  and  conscientious  man,  see¬ 
ing  how  ill  she  could  afford  to  pay  for  any 
visits  that  were  not  absolutely  necessary, 
ceased  his  attendance,  she  felt  that  she  had 
no  one  in  the  whole  wide  world  to  look  to  for 
comfort  or  advice.  Well,  then,  she  must  trust 
to  herself — that  was  the  healthy  resolution 
which  she  formed,  when  her  mind  had  time 
to  recover  from  its  first  despondency;  and 


the  native  strength  and  independence  of  her 
character  stood  her  in  good  stead  now,  for 
of  the  artificial  resources  of  education  she 
had  but  few.  It  was  true  that  her  mother 
had  in  former  years  been  well  fitted  to  in¬ 
struct  her  in  the  things  which,  even  in  the 
present  age,  it  is  generally  thought  sufficient 
for  a  girl  to  know;  but  what  are  they  when 
considered  as  a  preparation  for  single-handed 
fighting  with  the  world?  Surely  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  girls  seems  to  be  conducted  on 
the  plan  of  keeping  them  in  a  state  of  mental 
inferiority 'to  their  brothers  and  husbands  by 
artificial  means.  Their  senses  are  refined 
and  cultivated  to  a  delicate  appreciation  of 
sound  and  form,  and  their  memories  are 
stretched  to  bursting;  but  the  acquisition  of 
so  much  information  is  not  education.  A 
human  being  who  knows  how  many  miles 
the  moon  is  off  is  in  no  way  superior  to  one 
who  is  ignorant  upon  that  point,  unless  he 
also  knows  how  that  fact  can  be  ascertained. 
A  boy  is  taught  a  number  of  things  which 
appear  to  be  eminently  useless,  and  a  girl  a 
greater  number  of  things  as  eminently  useful ; 
and  yet  the  boy  has  received  infinitely  the 
better  education,  because  his  mind  has  been 
trained  to  take  hold  of  every  subject  in  a 
right  way,  and  so  goes  on  continually  edu¬ 
cating  itself.  Will  showy  accomplishments 
and  a  good  pronunciation  of  foreign  tongues 
make  a  girl  think?  That  is  the  one  import¬ 
ant  point  Teach  a  child  to  think,  and  you 
have  educated  and  elevated  him.  It  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  every 
young  lady  one  meets,  who  is  a  rational 
being,  taking  interest  in  any  subject  not  en¬ 
tirely  superficial,  is  totally  self-educated — her 
training  has  been  dead  against  her. 

Edith,  as  a  girl,  had  not  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  mixing  with  brothers,  arriving  at  in¬ 
tervals  from  an  outer  world,  or  with  other 
girls  of  her  own  age,  whose  prejudices,  where 
they  did  not  coincide  with  her  own,  might 
jar  with  and  perhaps  shiver  them.  Her  only 
chance  of  learning  anything  her  mother 
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could  not  teach  her  had  been  through 
Arthur  Lennard;  himself  young,  of  limited 
experience,  and  undeveloped  intellect.  Yet 
still  he  had  opened  new  worlds  of  thought 
for  her;  and  that  was  probably  why  she 
fancied  that  she  loved  him. 

She  had  books;  but  the  effort  which  the 
mind  has  to  make  in  the  first  instance,  when 
it  sets  seriously  to  the  work  of  studying,  is 
very  great,  and  she  only  cared  for  what  is 
called  light  literature.  N ow,  light  literature — 
such  as  travels,  amusing  biographies,  novels, 
and  even  poetry,  as  she  read  it — is  like  pud¬ 
ding,  a  capital  thing  after  meat,  but  a  poor 
substitute  for  it. 

She  had  a  good  deal  to  occupy  her  mind 
though,  now,  and  that  in  an  educational 
manner;  ’for  she  was  obliged  to  reason,  cal¬ 
culate,  speculate,  and  decide. 

Her  mother’s  money  was  paid  in,  and  the 
Plymouth  lawyer  suggested  a  variety  of  ways 
of  investing  it,  of  which  the  purchase  of  an 
annuity  for  her  mother’s  life  at  first  appeared 
the  most  advantageous  to  her;  but  Mrs. 
Rosier’s  dangerous  state  put  that  plan  quite 
out  of  the  question.  The  necessity  of  hav¬ 
ing  medical  advice,  and  the  fact  of  being 
left  without  a  farthing  in  the  house,  obliged 
her  to  encroach  upon  the  capital;  and, really, 
the  only  plan  left  her  appeared  to  be  to  go 
on  in  that  course.  A  hundred  a-year  for 
ten  years,  and  then  zero.  But  her  mother 
was  extremely  unlikely  to  live  half  that  time; 
and,  for  herself,  she  must  do  something. 
Who  knew  what  might  happen  in  ten  years  ? 

When  she  was  at  about  the  gloomiest,  she 
got  an  Australian  letter,  which  cheered  her 
up  wonderfully.  She  had  honestly  given  up 
all  idea  of  Arthur  Lennard :  had  left  him  out 
of  her  calculations,  never  expected  to  hear 
of  him  more.  And  here  was  a  letter  from 
him.  It  gave  her  a  strange,  dreamy  sensa¬ 
tion  to  read  it.  So  many  events  and  emo¬ 
tions  had  disturbed  her  once  stagnant  life 
since  he  had  left,  that  she  had  come  to  look 
upon  him  in  an  indistinct  way  as  if  con¬ 
nected  with  her  childhood  and  outgrown :  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  years,  not  months,  had 
passed  since  he  sailed.  And  here  was  his 
letter,  showing  in  every  line  that  the  writer 
felt  as  if  he  had  left  but  yesterday,  without 
even  the  faintest  presentiment  of  what  was 
happening  in  his  absence. 

It  was  a  pathetic  epistle,  tinged  with  the 
melancholy  of  his  father’s  death,  of  which  it 
gave  an  account ;  for  this  was  the  first  letter 
Edith  had  received  from  him,  the  Royal 


William  having  spoken  no  homeward-bound 
vessel  on  the  voyage  out. 

He  had  seen  his  late  uncle’s  lawyer,  had 
found  that  the  property  left  was  more  con¬ 
siderable  than  he  had  expected — a  great 
deal  of  it  being  in  land,  which  had  increased 
fourfold  in  value  during  the  last  ten  years; 
had  found  no  difficulty  in  establishing  his 
claim;  was  still  in  a  most  alarming  state  of 
I  frantic  love,  devotion,  constancy,  &c.;  in¬ 
tended  to  realize,  as  soon  as  he  could  do  so 
without  loss,  and  was  counting  the  minutes 
till  he  should  return  home  and  lay  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  at  Edith’s  feet. 

That  is  a  summapr  of  the  letter. 

The  receipt  of  this  epistle  was  certainly  a 
great  comfort  to  Edith;  it  showed  that  there 
was  one  person  in  the  world  who  cared  for 
her,  at  all  events,  and  gave  her  a  gleam  of 
hope  in  the  midst  of  her  despondency. 
Only  a  gleam.  Arthur  was  faithful  and 
loving  enough  now,  because  he  believed  in 
her  fidelity  and  affection;  but  when  he 
learned  that  she  had  been  false  to  him,  that 
nothing  but  the  merest  accident  had  pre¬ 
vented  her  marriage  with  another  man,  and 
that  the  person  selected  as  a  more  desirable 
husband  than  himself  was  a  criminal  of  the 
lowest  order,  he  would  probably  throw  her 
off  in  disgust.  Edith  felt  that  she  should 
almost  despise  him  if  he  did  not. 

But  was  it  possible  to  conceal  the  affair 
from  him?  At  first  this  seemed  to  be  a 
forlorn  hope  indeed.  The  whole  story  was 
safe,  so  she  thought,  to  come  out  on  the 
trial  of  Hartman,  to  get  into  the  papers, 
and  to  be  seen  by  Arthur.  But  after  a 
while,  when  things  went  more  fortunately 
than  she  expected,  she  began  to  look  upon 
the  concealment  as  possible — probable. 

There  was  a  problem  which  often  puzzled 
her.  Why  should  a  man  like  Hartman 
want  to  marry  her?  Of  course,  her  looking- 
glass,  when  she  consulted  it,  gave  her  a 
plausible  reason  or  two,  but  without  satisfy¬ 
ing  her  mind  in  the  least :  a  proof  of  what 
a  very  superior  young  woman  she  was. 

It  was  rather  singular,  considering  Edith’s 
frank,  unsuspicious  disposition,  and  her  want 
of  experience  in  the  wickedness  of  the  world, 
that  the  probability  of  Hartman’s  being 
innocent  never  occurred  to  her,  though  that 
is  generally  the  first  idea  which  strikes  us 
when  an  acquaintance  is  suddenly  accused 
of  a  crime.  No;  the  theory  of  his  being  a 
criminal  seemed  to  agree  so  well  with  his 
general  characteristics,  and  to  offer  so  good 
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a  clue  to  the  mystery  in  which  he  was  in¬ 
volved,  that  she  did  not  for  one  moment 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him.  Had  she  done  so,  her  scep¬ 
ticism  would  have  been  soon  dispelled ;  for 
the  newspaper  which  Mr.  Perch  duly  and 
punctually  forwarded  unfolded  a  gigantic 
roll  of  daring  crimes,  the  evidence  of  which 
was  all  the  more  complete  for  the  methodical 
way  in  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  hedge 
against  discovery.  Let  his  talents  be  what 
they  may,  a  man  cannot  carry  on  criminal 
proceedings  on  any  large  scale  without  lay¬ 
ing  himself  open  to  treachery,  and  the  phrase 
of  “  Honour  amongst  thieves  ”  is — thank 
God! — a  mere  poetical  licence,  as  false  in 
fact  as  contradictory  in  terms.  If  a  rogue 
can  make  more  by  selling  another  rogue 
than  by  injuring  an  honest  man,  he  will  do 
it  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred. 
That  is  the  only  chance  honest  men  have  got 
— their  enemies  can  never  trust  one  another, 
cannot  pull  together,  have  to  act  singly. 
And  so  Hartman  was  betrayed,  arrested, 
brought  before  the  magistrate,  and  com¬ 
mitted  for  trial. 

Edith's  breath  came  quick  when  she  got 
to  the  account  of  the  arrest.  It  was  very 
short,  but  the  letters  swam  before  her  eyes, 
and  she  had  to  pass  her  hand  over  her  brow 
twice  before  she  could  read  it:— 

M  Sergeant  A - said  that,  from  informa¬ 

tion  he  received,  he  went  down  to  Plymouth 

with  P.C.  B - ,  and  arrested  the  prisoner 

as  he  was  on  the  point  of—” 

It  was  like  the  last  quarter-minute  of  the 
Derby  when  she  came  to  that 

"  —  Of  starting  for  France  in  a  vessel  in 
which  he  had  secured  a  passage.  P.C. 

B - corroborated  the  evidence  of  Sergeant 

A - .” 

Not  a  word  about  his  intended  marriage: 
her  name  unmentioned !  She  began  to  hope 
more  freely. 

But  gossip  might  rake  up  what  the  law  let 
lie ;  and  week  after  week  she  searched  the 
paper  microscopically,  from  price  and  notice 
of  enlargement  (newspapers  of  that  class  are 
always  enlarging)  to  printer’s  address,  for 
the  fatal  paragraph  in  which  she  might  be 
gibbeted.  But  though  there  were  many 
anecdotes  of  Hartman's  unlawful  exploits, 
she  escaped  unmentioned.  She  had  a  near 
shave  once,  for  the  penny-a-liner  touched  the 


“  We  hear  that  the  man  who  is  accused 
of  these,  &c.,  &c. — for  far  be  it  from  us  to 
bias,  &c.,  &c.,  although  no  one  can  for  a 
moment  doubt,  &c.,  &c. — was  on  the  point 
of  forming  a  matrimonial  alliance  at  the 
time  .when  he  was  dragged  from  the  altar  of 
Hymen  to  the  bar  of  offended  justice.’' 

But  the  scent  apparently  got  cold  again, 
for  no  names  were  mentioned ;  and  a  deli¬ 
cious  criminal,  who  chopped  up  his  wife  and 
family  like  so  much  firewood,  ousted  Hart¬ 
man  from  public  sympathy  and  attention  on 
the  following  week. 

Edith  did  not  feel  safe  yet.  It  might  all 
come  out  on  the  trial ;  and  she  passed  the 
time  which  elapsed  until  it  was  brought  on 
in  a  state  of  feverish  anxiety.  But  nothing 
that  she  dreaded  to  read  of  got  abroad. 
Hartman  was  speedily  convicted,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  transportation  for  life. 

For  those  were  the  days  before  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “  What  to  do  with  our  criminals?”  was 
pressed  so  closely  upon  us  as  it  is  now.  Like 
an  impatient  dabbler  in  mathematics,  who 
throws  the  paper  he  cannot  solve  into  his 
waste-basket,  we  packed  the  puzzling  part 
of  our  population  off  to  the  Antipodes,  and 
felt  relieved.  But,  alas !  our  waste-basket  is 
full  now,  and  those  who  manage  our  penal 
matters  for  us  are  tossing  between  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  If  they  starve  the  prisoners, 
they  are  Neros;  if  they  don’t  starve  them, 
they  are  encouraging  crime,  because  honest 
men  do  not  always  get  enough  to  eat.  .  If 
they  make  them  grind  air,  they  are  wasting 
an  immense  amount  of  profitable  labour, 
and  demoralizing  the  grinders;  if  they  em¬ 
ploy  them  on  useful  work,  they  are  compet¬ 
ing  unfairly  with  the  respectable  artizan. 
And  so  on,  and  so  on.  Oh,  rulers,  magis¬ 
trates,  and  judges  of  the  land,  do  you  not 
wish  that  we  could  send  all  our  rogues  and 
vagabonds  to  the  moon? 

We  could  in  those  days — or  Botany  Bay 
was  almost  as  good  as  the  moon — for  the 
troublesome  folk  were  got  rid  of,  and  no 
one  thought  or  cared  any  more  about  them. 
And  for  Botany  Bay  Adolphus  Hartman 
was  now  bound.  He  had  forborne  to  injure 
Edith  by  appealing  to  her  for  evidence,  or 
any  sort  of  assistance,  or  alluding  to  her  in 
any  way.  Like  most  big  and  powerful  men, 
he  had  no  pleasure  in  hurting  others  without 
profiting  himself:  it  is  only  the  weak  who 
are  maliciously  cruel.  For  this  she  felt 
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of  the  way  for  life  too,  and  would  not  break 
her  heart  if  he  took  a  short  cut  vid  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  on  his  way  out 

Not  an  improbable  event,  if  the  news¬ 
papers  were  to  be  believed;  for  they  waxed 
very  indignant  about  the  unseaworthy  con¬ 
dition  of  the  convict  ship  Bdlerophon, ,  which 
was  certainly  not  an  A  1 — rather  a  Z  26,  if 
there  be  such  a  class,  and  if  any  one  had 
wanted  to  insure  her.  Perhaps  the  authorities 
were  fatalists,  and  thought  that  the  proverb 
about  men  being  bom  to  be  hanged  was  a 
truth,  not  a  sarcasm,  and  that  some  of  the 
passengers  really  could  not  be  drowned;  per¬ 
haps  they  considered  that  the  loss  of  the 
crew,  guards,  and  goalers  would  be  well 
compensated  for  by  the  destruction  of  such 
a  nest  of  hornets ;  or  perhaps  they  reasoned 
that,  as  the  Bcllerophon  had  always  kept 
above  water  as  yet,  it  was  extremely  impro¬ 
bable  that  she  should  sink  just  now.  At  all 
events,  the  newspapers  differed  from  the  au¬ 
thorities,  whatever  their  opinions  or  reasons 
may  have  been ;  and  declared  that  it  was  a 
crime  to  send  such  crowds  on  so  long  a 
voyage,  in  a  craft  whose  planks  were  tarred 
touchwood.  And,  if  the  newspapers  were 
correct  in  their  facts,  they  were  not  far 
wrong  in  their  conclusions. 

Sound  or  rotten,  the  Bcllerophon ,  with  its 
cargo  of  crime,  of  remorse,  of  hardened  in¬ 
difference,  of  blank  despair,  of  wicked 
cunning — fine  raw  materials  for  Hartman 
to  try  his  hand  on — with  its  five  hundred 
ruffians,  guarded  by  fifty  honest  men,  sailed 
out  of  sight  and  the  shipping  intelligence, 
sailed  out  of  the  memory  of  all  those  who 
were  not  personally  interested  in  her  and 
her  contents,  and  out  of  not  a  few  of  theirs. 

It  was  rather  a  queer  position  for  Edith 
to  be  in,  with  two  buckets,  one  going  down 
beneath  her  feet  empty,  the  other  coming 
up  full.  Would  she  get  hold  of  the  full 
bucket  when  it  came  to  the  weirs  mouth, 
or  would  some  other  damsel  seize  it  before 
her?  She  thought  herself  pretty  safe  now — 
the  great  danger  was  passed.  Why  should 

1  he  have  written  that  letter  if  he  had  not 
been  in  thorough  earnest?  A  second  letter 
would  be  comfortable,  though.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to — 

“  Open  her  mouth  and  shut  her  eyes, 

And  see  what  luck  would  send  her,” 

like  a  bearess  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

And  so  the  summer,  the  autumn,  and 
the  winter  passed,  and  spring  returned;  and 

Edith’s  heart  began  to  feel  sick  with  the 
deferred  hope,  when,  one  morning  in  June, 
the  postman  brought  her  the  second  letter. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

ANOTHER  SEA-PIECE. 

'T'HE  sky  one  stupendous  burning-glass, 

-k  with  the  sun  for  a  focus;  the  sea  an 
undulating,  seething  mass  of  molten  metal,  \ 
in  which  a  long,  low  island  looked  like  a 
mass  of  iron  lately  thrown  into  the  crucible, 
and  not  yet  heated  white;  the  atmosphere 
visible  in  such  wavy  lines  as  flicker  over  a 
lime-kiln — all  formed  a  picture  which  an 
artist  with  a  taste  for  diablerie  might  have 
taken  for  an  illustration  of  the  opening  i 
scenes  of  Milton’s  awful  drama;  nor  would  j: 
the  groups  of  scowling  men  that  crowded  j 
the  decks  of  a  vessel  in  the  foreground  have  : 
afforded  bad  studies  for  the  Satanic  hosts. 

For  it  was  a  convict-ship  which  lay,  with  l 
idly  flapping  sails,  rolling  and  sweltering  in  j 
that  fiery  lake,  and  a  succession  of  mis¬ 
fortunes — contrary  winds  which  had  driven  i 
her  from  her  course,  a  hurricane  in  which 
she  had  lost  a  mast  and  sprung  a  leak,  and 
disease,  which  had  been  as  fatal  to  the  crew  , 
as  to  the  prisoners — had  relaxed  the  bonds  1 
of  discipline. 

And  from  the  commencement  of  the 
voyage  there  had  been  a  prince  of  evil  at 
work,  exercising  the  mesmeric  influences  of 
superior  will,  strength,  and  daring  amongst  1 
his  fellow-outcasts;  hinting,  at  first  darkly,  ! 
then,  as  he  felt  his  way,  more  openly,  at  the 
sweets  of  liberty,  their  own  numerical  force, 
the  weakness  of  their  gaolers ;  telling  anec¬ 
dotes  of  successful  mutinies,  whispering  of 
the  joys  of  a  pirate's  life.  If  one  evil  intel¬ 
ligence  can  diffuse  so  much  poison  through 
the  minds  of  a  whole  community  of  honest 
men,  think  what  must  have  been  the  influence 
exercised  by  a  master-villain  over  a  society 
of  rogues !  , 

When  the  water  began  to  gain  on  the  1 
ship,  a  large  number  of  convicts  had  been  ! 
liberated  to  man  the  pumps,  and  the  mor¬ 
tality  among  the  crew  had  necessitated  the 
employment  of  others  in  the  working  of  the 
ship;  and  then  it  was  that  the  seeds  sown 
in  that  genial  soil  began  to  spring  up  with 
rank  luxuriance.  First,  whispenngs  and 
sidelong  glances ;  then,  mutterings  and  more 
defiant  eyes;  and  now  a  gathering  into 
groups  and  open  menaces.  And  amidst 
them  all  moved  Hartman,  animating,  en¬ 
couraging,  inciting,  directing;  now,  for  the 
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first  time  in  his  wicked  life,  in  his  proper 
element. 

Then,  as  a  long,  shrill  whistle  rang  through 
the  air,  a  simultaneous  rush  was  made  upon 
three  enfeebled  sentries.  A  shot,  a  stifled 
cry,  a  curse  or  two,  three  separate  splashes 
in  the  glittering  sea,  and  the  gulf  of  blood 
rolled  between  those  mutineers  and  their 
fellow-men  for  ever.  Some  of  them  were 
sentenced  to  short  terms  of  punishment,  in 
expiation  of  offences  for  the  commission  of 
which  the  parents  who  had  brought  them 
up  to  crime  as  a  profession,  and  the  system 
that  had  allowed  them  to  attain  to  man¬ 
hood  in  ignorance  of  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,  were  more  to  blame  than 
themselves:  these  might  have  been  taught 
what  was  evil,  and  have  determined  to 
eschew  it — five  minutes  ago.  Others  had 
yielded  to  one  strong  temptation,  which 
might  have  been  expiated  and  repented  of 
— five  minutes  ago. 

There  was  hardly  a  man  there  of  whom 
one  dared  say  that,  in  a  land  where  he  was 
not  known,  and  removed  from  the  old  evil 
haunts  and  wicked  companions,  he  might 
not  yet  become  a  useful  member  of  society 
— five  minutes  ago.  And  now!  Never 
more  for  them  the  calm  sleep,  the  refreshed 
awakening,  the  day-dreams  of  hope,  the 
placid  enjoyment  of  domestic  life.  Never 
more  shall  the  smile  of  honest  woman  cheer 
them,  or  the  prattle  of  children  gladden 
their  hearts.  No  pleasure  henceforward  for 
them  but  the  excitement  of  drink,  of  vice, 
of  renewed  crime;  no  hope — only  horror  of 
the  past,  horror  of  the  future,  misery  in  the 
present. 

Or  worse:  seared  consciences,  hardened 
hearts,  the  human  nature  utterly  changed 
into  the  devilish.  For  the  rest,  God  might 
pardon  them;  but  man — never! 

Some  of  them  were  at  once  launched  into 
eternity — for  the  resistance  made  by  the  crew 
of  the  vessel  and  the  marines  was  desperate, 
and  the  mutineers  were  mostly  unarmed. 
The  fight  raged  on  the  forecastle,  on  the 
quarter-deck,  in  the  state  cabin — where  the 
sick  captain  and  the  surgeon  who  was  at¬ 
tending  him,  being  surprised,  defended  them¬ 
selves  like  men  who  knew  the  fate  of  the 
vanquished;  in  the  hold,  where  the  fever- 
stricken  soldiers  had  struggled  from  their 
hammocks  to  strike  a  last  blow  for  life. 

Hear  that  shout!  The  spirit  room  has 
been  stormed;  and  now  to  the  ferocity  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  taste  of  blood  is  added  the 


recklessness  bom  of  mm.  They  laugh,  yell, 
dash  one  another  aside,  trample  down  the 
fallen  in  their  eagerness  to  get  at  the  fiery  I 
drink,  which  they  toss  off  like  so  much  I 
water.  A  cask,  the  head  of  which  has  been 
beaten  in,  is  overthrown  in  their  struggles. 

A  convict,  hurrying  down  from  a  car- 
ronade — which  has  been  seized  by  the  mur¬ 
derers,  and  used  for  the  completion  of  their 
bloody  work  on  deck — throws  down  his 
burning  rope’s  end.  There  is  a  blue  flicker, 
a  broad  flame,  an  explosion — another — 
another,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  fore  part 
of  the  ship  is  ablaze.  The  newspapers  had 
called  the  poor  old  Bellerophoti  touchwood, 
and  she  certainly  bums  like  it:  the  victors 
will  not  hold  possession  of  their  conquest 
for  long. 

“  The  boats,  the  boats !”  There  are  four, 
which  in  this  calm  sea  might  hold  twenty 
men  apiece ;  and  a  dingy,  which  would  be 
crowded  with  a  cargo  of  eight — and  there 
are  about  four  hundred  maddened,  drunken, 
desperate  men  pressing  round  them.  The 
dingy  alone,  which  has  apparently  been  got 
ready  beforehand,  leaves  the  vessel’s  side  with 
a  crew  of  three  men  in  her;  one  of  the  other 
boats  is  staved  in  in  the  unskilful  attempt  to 
lower  her  to  the  water;  the  other  three 
no  sooner  touch  the  waves  than  they  are 
swamped  by  the  crowds  which  pour  and 
leap  into  them ;  and  the  sharks,  now  swarm¬ 
ing  round  the  fated  ship,  have  a  fat  time  of 
it.  The  wretches  who  regain  the  deck  only 
prolong  their  sufferings — inch  by  inch  they 
are  driven  aft  by  the  raging  flames.  On  one  1 
side  fire,  on  the  other  sharks’  teeth — that  j 
was  the  choice  won  by  the  successful  muti-  ! 
neers,  the  would-be  pirates.  They  had,  1 
indeed,  hoisted  the  black  flag;  but  it  was 
the  smoke  of  their  own  torment  And  the  i 
dingy,  with  its  crew  of  three,  glides  slowly  * 
away  towards  the  long,  low  island. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  LETTER. 

NLY  a  few  sentences,  and  really  not 
dull ;  so  do  not  skip  them,  if  you  please, 
because  they  are  necessary  links  in  the  chain 
of  this  narrative.  I  know  that  letters  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  story  are  as  troublesome  and 
unwelcome  as  nine-tenths  of  those  received 
in  real  life;  but  think  what  it  would  have 
been  if  you  had  lived  in  the  days  of  Richard-  I 
son — that  wonderful  and  diffuse  writer  of  j 
belles  lettres — and  of  his  host  of  imitators ;  i 
and,  in  your  gratitude  that  epistolary  novels  I 
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have  gone  out  of  fashion,  excuse  a  few  pas¬ 
sages  from  eight  closely  written  pages  of 
those  large  square  sheets  of  paper  which 
our  fathers  used  to  write  to  our  mothers 
upon,  in  the  days  of  franks,  before  envelopes 
and  postage  stamps  were  in  existence. 

“Dearest Edith — Your  letters haveeither 
missed  me,  or  you  have  thought  it  better  not 
to  write  to  an  uncertain  address;  and  so  I 
am  in  ignorance  whether  you  are  alive  and 
well.  Oh,  what  I  have  suffered  from  this 
uncertainty !  .  .  .  But  I  must  not  dwell 

on  possible  misforluies;  in  a  short  time  I 
shall  receive  from  your  own  dear  lips  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  my  fears  are  vain  and  foolish.  A 
short  time !  oh,  this  dreary  voyage,  it  seems 
interminable  in  the  prospect.  .  .  .  And 

yet  the  anchor  is  apeak,  the  good  ship  reels 
beneath  the  breeze,  and  we  are  homeward 
bound,  Edith.  Homeward  bound  1  I  could 
sit  here,  in  my  little  berth,  and  write  those 
words  all  day.  ...  It  seems  absurd  to 
write  this  long  letter  to  you,  when  I  shall  be 
my  own  postman,  and  you  will  only  get  it 
a  day  or  two  before  I  am  at  your  feet; 
but  I  feel  as  if  I  were  with  you,  and  talking 
to  you,  as  I  sit  before  the  paper.  Every¬ 
body  on  board  is  keeping  a  diary,  and  this 
is  mine.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  now, 

Edith,  to  hinder  our  immediate  marriage — 
j  nothing  but  this  waste  of  water;  for  I  am 
|  rich  in  the  possession  of  my  uncle’s  pro- 
!  perty.  .  .  .  My  poor  father !  could  his 
|  last  years  but  have  been  soothed  by  the 
!  comforts  which  this  wealth  would  have  given 
i  him !  But  there  is  no  use  in  repining.  .  .  . 
j  Sailors  must  be  very  patient  and  philo¬ 
sophical  men,  or  they  would  go  mad  under 
the  constant  disappointment  and  delays  of  a 
nautical  life.  Here  we  are,  in  an  undis¬ 
covered  part  of  the  world,  I  believe,  driven 
l  hundreds  of  miles  out  of  our  course  by  a 
hurricane,  and  now  becalmed,  or  nearly  so 
— for  the  light  breezes  which  fan  our  sails  at 
intervals  hardly  move  us  through  the  water 
at  the  rate  of  two  knots  an  hour.  They 
have  sufficed,  however,  to  waft  us  to  a  spot 
where  a  fearful  tragedy  must  have  lately 
been  enacted.  Shortly  after  sunset  yester¬ 
day  evening,  a  bright  light  was  seen  on  our 
lee  bow;  and  the  captain,' suspecting  that  it 
must  proceed  from  a  burning  ship,  altered 
our  course  in  that  direction.  But  the  flame 
soon  vanished ;  and  all  we  could  do  was  to 
burn  blue  lights,  throw  up  rockets  at  inter¬ 
vals, and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  boats 


of  the  lost  vessel.  Few  of  us  went  to  bed 
last  night.  We  saw  nothing,  however,  until 
noon  to-day,  when  we  came  into  the  midst 
of  a  quantity  of  charred  and  blackened  spars, 
planks,  barrels,  &c.,  with  a  number  of  oars, 
many  of  these  things  having  the  name  BeiU- 
rophon  painted  or  branded  on  them.  So 
that  it  was  an  English  ship  which  had  met 
that  terrible  fate.  But  that  being  the  case, 
where  were  the  crew?  They  had  boats;  for 
we  have  found  the  oars,  stretchers,  and  a 
tiller.  The  sea  was  calm.  English  sailors 
are  not  apt  to  be  so  panic-stricken  in  times 
of  peril  as  to  be  unable  to  take  advantage 
of  any  means  of  safety.  How  came  their 
boats  to  be  disabled?  ...” 

The  Bdlerophon!  Edith  was  actually  ap¬ 
palled  by  this  extraordinary  coincidence, 
and  she  had  to  pause  a  little  to  realize  what 
she  had  read  before  she  could  go  on. 

“We  have  found  two  bottles  containing 
papers,  both  dated  yesterday.  The  contents 
of  one  bottle  are  as  follows : — 

“‘Our  crew  being  reduced  by  sick¬ 
ness,  AND  THE  SHIP  IN  A  DISABLED  STATE, 
THE  CONVICTS  HAVE  RISEN  AND  SEIZED  THE 

ship.  Mr.  Williams  and  myself  are 

BARRICADED  IN  MY  CABIN.  THIS  WILL  BE 
THROWN  OUT  OF  THE  PORTHOLE  WHEN  ALL 
HOPE  IS  PAST. 

“‘Robert  Turner. 

“‘John  Williams. 

“‘The  ship  is  on  fire.  The  convicts 
ARE  LOWERING  THE  BOATS;  WE  CAN  PAR¬ 
TIALLY  SEE  THEM  FROM  THE  PORTHOLE. 

They  seem  to  have  staved  them  in,  or 

CAPSIZED  THEM,  IN  THEIR  ANXIETY  TO  CROWD 
IN.  We  ARE  FEARFULLY  AVENGED — NOT  A 
SOUL  CAN  BE  SAVED.  THE  FIRE  GAINS.* 

“  Imagine  these  two  poor  fellows  shut  up 
in  a  narrow  cabin  to  be  burnt,  and  being 
yet  calm  enough  to  take  the  only  means  of 
a  chance  communication  of  their  fate  to 
their  friends.  It  is  horrible  to  think  of; 
and  yet  grand,  heroic.  Fancy  preparing 
the  bottle,  writing  their  own  death-warrant, 
securing  it,  taking  care  to  drop  it  in  the 
water  without  breaking  it,  with  such  a  fearful 
fate  approaching  them ! 

“The  document  found  in  the  second 
bottle  appears  to  have  been  written  by  one 
of  the  mutineers : — 

“  ‘THE  SHIP  HON  FIRE,  BOTS  SMASHED  ANT) 
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NOGUD  TRYING  NOTHRN.  I  DI  GAM,  NOT  LIK 
THEM  WITE  LIVERD  CHAPS,  TOMSON,  ADAMS, 
AND  HARTMAN,  WOT  WOODN’T  JIN£  THE 
MOOTINY,  AND  WHO  WE  GUV  THE  SHARKSES. 
BOB  BRAMWELL.’ 


“The  seemingly  interminable  months  have 
passed;  the  voyage  is  almost  over;  the  white 
cliffs  of  England  are  in  sight.  Oh,  Edith, 
my  darling,  how  I  love  you !  I  cannot  believe 
that  other  men  love  as  I  do,  for  I  have  no 
parents  or  friends  to  greet  me — only  you. 
The  pilot  boat  is  coming.  I  shall  send  this 
on  shore  by  it,  that  you  may  receive  the 
news  of  my  arrival  some  hours  at  least  before 
I  come.  Oh,  I  can  hardly  believe  that  I 
shall  so  soon  see  you,  so  soon  hear  your 
voice — it  is  like  a  dream.” 

That  it  was  like  a  dream  to  Edith,  you 
may  easily  credit.  Adolphus  Hartman  dead ! 
Arthur  Lennard  returned !  Her  brain  posi- 
|  tively  reeled.  Why,  it  was  just  as  if  the 
events  of  the  past  two  years  had  never  hap¬ 
pened.  And  why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  Her 
mother’s  mind  and  memory  were  gone,  and 
she  never  alluded  to  Hartman  in  her  imbecile 
wanderings.  Susannah  was  devoted  to  her, 
and  would  never  whisper  a  word  of  what  it 
was  so  desirable  to  forget  The  Perches 
were  kind,  good-natured  people,  who  had 
promised  her  faithfully  never  to  mention  the 
name  of  the  young  lady  who  was  so  nearly 
earning  the  romantic  title  of  “  The  Convict’s 
Bride;”  besides,  she  did  not  intend  to  live  at 
Plymouth,  and  was  not  likely  to  cross  their 
path. 

This  was  one  of  those  rare  occasions  in 
the  life  of  Edith  when  she  had  a  regular 
passionate  fit  of  sobbing  and  weeping.  But 
her  mind  was  not  one  to  remain  long  para¬ 
lyzed,  and  she  soon  recovered  her  self-pos¬ 
session;  and  then  she  had  Susannah  up, 
and  told  her  all  about  it.  And  after  having 
poured  out  the  news  that  was  in  her,  and 
set  Susannah  crying,  and  laughing,  and 
“lor”-ing,  and  “did  you  ever  ”-ing,  she  felt  still 
calmer,  and  was  able  to  reason  and  consider 
quietly.  Arthur  Lennard  might  come  in  at 
any  moment.  What  were  her  feelings  towards 
her  old  lover,  now  also  a  new  one?  I  ex¬ 
pect  that  they  were,  at  least  negatively,  of  a 
character  better  suited  to  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  man  and  wife  than  formerly.  Her 
proud  spirit  was,  for  the  time,  humbled  by 
the  vileness  of  the  alliance  she  had  been  on 
the  point  of  contracting,  by  the  deceit  she 


must  practise  to  conceal  what  had  passed, 
by  the  impending  horrors  of  poverty,  and 
the  sickness  of  her  mother;  her  heart  pined 
for  some  one  to  confide  in,  for  a  companion, 
a  listener,  a  consoler,  adviser,  friend.  She 
felt  none  of  the  old  repugnance  to  vowing 
the  obedience  of  a  wife  to  the  weaker  will 
of  Lennard;  for  she  had  come  in  contact 
with  the  stern  realities  of  life  since  then,  and 
all  such  fancies  had  melted  in  the  fire  of  ad¬ 
versity. 

She  could  hardly  disguise  from  herself 
altogether  that  the  image  of  Arthur  had 
grown,  at  one  time,  very  faint  in  her  heart ; 
but  now  he  was  bringing  her  prosperity,  the 
means  of  having  the  best  advice  for  her 
mother,  the  affection  without  which  the 
human  soul  is  all  earthy,  the  admiration 
which  her  feminine  instinct  pined  for.  He 
was  bringing  her  honour,  comfort,  freedom 
from  care,  a  home,  a  position ;  and  her  heart 
turned  towards  him,  if  not  with  love,  with  a 
feeling  that  often  makes  a  very  good  substi¬ 
tute  for  that  mysterious  passion,  and  some¬ 
times  merges  into  it. 

She  herself  quite  took  it  for  the  real  ar¬ 
ticle;  and  after  a  long  night  passed  in  re¬ 
flection  instead  of  sleep,  she  was  almost 
persuaded  that  she  was  a  very  romantic  and 
ill-used  young  lady,  whose  lover  had  run  off 
to  Australia  at  a  critical  moment,  leaving 
her  in  a  broken-hearted  condition,  from 
which  she  was  forced  by  filial  duty  to  rouse 
herself,  and  even  to  consent  to  a  hated  mar¬ 
riage  with  Another  (usually  printed  with  a 
large  A),  and  who  was  now  about  to  be  re¬ 
warded  for  her  devotion  by  being,  after  all, 
united  to  the  man  of  her  heart  Quite  pretty 
and  affecting  it  was  by  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  she  shed  a  tear  or  two  over 
herself  before  she  went  off  to  sleep. 

GENEVA. 

JUST  now,  when  that  old-standing  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  greatest  States  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  worlds  is  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  a  Court  sitting  at  the  Switzer 
city,  and  Geneva  commands  for  the  time 
the  attention  of  all  the  world,  this  sketch  of 
some  incidents  of  a  three  months’  stay 
there  last  winter  may  be  read  with  interest 
Besides,  there  must  always  be  something 
refreshing  in  reading  of  glaciers  and  snow¬ 
capped  mountains  in  this  hot  summer  wea¬ 
ther  we  are  enjoying. 

Then  to  my  narrative.  We  made  our 
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journey  into  Switzerland  vid  Paris,  and  on 
arriving  at  Geneva  were  most  fortunate  in 
our  weather  during  the  first  fortnight,  and 
made  good  use  of  it,  wandering  through  the 
picturesque  old  market-places,  in  the  open 
streets,  and  sketching  the  queer- shaped 
huge  straw  hats  of  the  market  women.  We 
made  inquiries  as  to  the  likelihood  of  our 
being  able  to  visit  Chamounix,  which  we 
resolved  to  do,  as  soon  as  the  days  should 
lengthen,  in  January.  In  the  meantime  a 
still  frost  was  over  all  the  world;  in  the 
English  gardens  most  beautiful  were  its 
effects.  A  moist  haze  rose  from  the  lake, 
and  hung  over  the  city  and  round  its  shores, 
thus  preserving  the  rime  that  clothed  the 
trees  and  shrubs  for  several  days.  It  was 
the  most  exquisite  ice  tracery;  every  slight 
birch  twig,  even  the  holly  berries  as  well 
as  the  heavily  laden  fir  trees,  all  had  a  thin, 
transparent  coating  of  ice,  which  remained 
on  them  long  after  the  snow  had  been 
cleared  off  the  streets.  One  morning,  as 
one  of  our  party  was  sketching  a  view  of 
the  Jura  from  the  windows  of  our  sitting- 
room,  he  hastily  rose  and  shut  the  outer 
door.  I  had  hardly  noticed  before  we  had 
double  windows. 

“Here  it  comes !” 

I  rushed  to  see;  but  beyond  a  white- 
crested  wave  outside  the  pier,  I  could  notice 
nothing  special.  At  last  a  roar,  and  then  a 
moan,  all  round  the  house.  It  was  the  Bise. 
I  had  heard  such  dreadful  histories  of  the 
cruel  things  done  by  the  Bise — spoken  of  by 
the  Genevese  as  if  it  were  a  person — that 
I  looked,  anxiously  expecting  to  see  the 
natives  in  all  directions  seized,  tossed,  and 
whirled  where  they  would  not  be.  Nothing 
happened,  however,  beyond  the  dust  play¬ 
ing  antics,  as  only  dust  will  do.  So  we 
plucked  up  courage,  and  sallied  forth  in  our 
usual  winter  garments.  It  was  bright  and 
cold,  and  the  Bise  'was  about ;  but  we  went 
on  our  way,  amused  at  the  tied-up  heads, 
necks,  and  shoulders  of  young  and  even  stal¬ 
wart  men,  enveloped  in  any  amount  of  wrap¬ 
pings. 

Through  the  Rue  de  la  Corratterie  we 
reached  the  Plain  Palais,  a  piece  of  ground 
flooded  by  water  turned  on  from  the  Rhone, 
surrounded  by  a  light  fence,  which,  when 
frozen  over,  formed  a  pleasant  open-air 
rink,  well  filled  by  various  people  in  all 
stages  of  skating  education,  in  which,  gene¬ 
rally,  Americans  had  the  advantage. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  our  arrival,  the 


Genevese  held  high  festival;  the  city  was 
gaily  dressed  with  flags,  and  a  general  holi¬ 
day  was  observed  by  all  classes.  In  the 
evening,  a  torchlight  procession  wound 
through  the  streets,  and  passed  over  the 
bridges  crossing  the  Rhone.  It  was  to 
commemorate  the  deliverance  of  the  city, 
some  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  from  one 
of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  who  were  generally 
engaged  in  squabbles  with  this  determined 
little  Republic.  The  storygoes  that  the  Savoy¬ 
ards  one  night  nearly  effected  a  surprise, 
and  had  their  scaling  ladders  against  the 
walls,  when  an  old  woman,  stirring  her  pot 
of  bouilliy  was  the  first  to  discover  a  soldier 
mounting  the  wall,  and  threw  the  scalding 
mess  over  him.  In  his  fall  to  the  ground 
he  broke  his  ladder.  The  noise  woke  the 
guard,  who,  with  bugle  cry,  roused  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  arms,  and  the  would-be  invaders 
were  speedily  put  to  flight. 

After  dinner  we  went  out  to  see  the  pro¬ 
cession,  a  kind  of  theatrical  representation 
of  the  affray — soldiers,  citizens,  captains, 
&c.,  &c.,  in  masquerade  dresses,  with  the 
martial  music  of  drums,  bands,  and  fifes. 

It  was  a  gusty  Bisery  night;  but  the  old  city 
looked  strangely  weird  as  the  motley  throng 
passed  on,  and  the  red,  blue,  and  yellow 
lights  flickered  and  burnt  among  the  high 
roofs  and  windows. 

Very  rapidly  January  passed  away,  and 
Christmas,  in  nowise  different  from  one 
spent  in  England,  so  far  as  roast  beef  and 
turkey,  plum  pudding  and  mince  pies,  form 
part  of  that  festival. 

Letters  from  our  friends  told  us  of  pour¬ 
ing  wet  weather  almost  all  over  England. 
With  us  it  was  glorious,  bright,  and  bracing. 
The  Bise  had  the  good  sense  to  blow  the  city 
clear  of  that  aroma  which  seems  part  and 
parcel  of  most  continental  towns,  then  left 
us,  and  we  felt  it  no  more  during  our  three 
months*  stay.  For  some  days  enough  snow 
fell  to  enable  us  to  enjoy  the  amusements 
of  sleighing  round  the  outskirts  and  through 
some  of  the  country  lanes.  That  passed 
away;  and  while  Montreux  and  Vevey  were 
fairly  snowed  up  in  their  houses,  which  they 
declared  to  be  an  unprecedented  fact  that 
properly  belonged  to  Geneva,  we  had  fine, 
clear  weather,  and  daily  took  drives  round  [ 
the  Greater  and  Lesser  Sacconet,  whence 
we  had  on  one  side  exquisite  views  of  the 
Jura,  with  the  high  Alps,  lake,  and  city  on 
the  other. 

One  glorious  morning  in  February,  we 
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started  for  the  ascent  of  the  Salfeve,  the 
mountain  immediately  behind  Geneva — in 
summer  time  a  tiring,  broiling  excursion. 
We  drove  to  the  village  of  Mon  tier,  where 
we  hired  donkeys,  and  prepared  for  the 
steep  part  of  the  ascent.  At  first,  snow  lay 
in  half-frozen  patches  on  the  road,  and  our 
donkeys  slid  in  a  way  I  did  not  care  about. 

We  were  two  hours  reaching  the  summit 
from  Montier.  Words  are  utterly  vain  to 
tell  the  exhilarating  feeling  of  the  strong 
smell  of  the  cone-laden  pines,  the  view  of 
the  Alps  as  we  ascended,  and  the  calm 
loveliness  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  as  it  lay 
far  below  us. 

Our  return  to  Montier  was  accomplished 
in  far  less  time.  We  had  ordered  our  dinner 
there;  and  how  good  we  found  our  hot 
mutton  chops,  bread  and  butter  as  one  only 
eats  it  in  Switzerland,  and — last,  not  least — 
our  excellent  Yvorn.  Happy  Montier! — its 
people  declare  they  have  no  winter.  Snow 
seldom  falls;  and,  certainly,  the  earth  round 
their  vines  smelt  of  sun  warmth.  The  stars 
lighted  us  on  our  way  back  to  Geneva, 
which  we  found  under  the  cover  of  white  fog, 
that  so  often  would  hang  for  days  over  the 
city  and  lake.  It  was  not  damp,  for  the 
pavements  of  the  streets  and  quays  would 
be  perfectly  dry;  but  it  obscured  all  distant 
objects,  and  was  a  drawback  we  had  to 
submit  to. 

On  the  13th  February,  Captain  A - 

started,  with  sketch  book  and  portman¬ 
teau,  in  the  diligence  for  Sallenches,  in 
hopes  to  reach  Chamounix  next  day.  We 
waved  him  our  adieux,  as,  sitting  in  lonely 
grandeur  under  the  hood  of  the  diligence 
beside  the  driver,  he  departed  with  many  a 
“Heugh !”  much  cracking  of  whips  and  jing¬ 
ling  of  bells.  It  was  a  fine,  clear  day;  and 
the  mountains  rose  bold  and  straight  before 
them.  The  eonducteur  retired  inside  for  a 
snooze,  the  driver  heughed  and  screeched, 
and  left  the  Anglais  in  quiet  enjoyment  of 
the  scene. 

At  half-past  seven  the  diligence  arrived 
at  Sallenches,  where  the  traveller  had  an 
excellent  dinner  for  three  francs,  as  good 
as — aye,  better  than — in  the  height  of  the 
season.  The  company  was  a  curious  mix¬ 
ture.  At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  a  man, 
fierce  of  aspect,  but  mild  of  speech,  with 
short  hair  falling  over  a  low  brow,  which 
gave  him  the  air  of  a  prize  fighter  taking  a 
holiday.  The  rest  appeared  to  be  commercial 
travellers. 


Captain  A - quietly  asked  one  of  them 

what  he  meant  by  saying  “  his  companion 
drank  like  a  Swiss.”  He,  the  companion, 
said  he  drank  little;  at  which,  of  course,  the 
Savoyard  took  up  the  gauntlet,  and  swore 
the  Swiss  had  lots  of  pretence  of  religion, 
but  would  drink  twenty  bottles  of  wine 
before  dinner.  At  which  there  was  a  terrible 

row ;  and  Captain  A - declared  a  forest  of 

monkeys  was  nothing  to  it. 

The  next  morning  was  perfect — might 
have  been  midsummer,  except  for  the  tem¬ 
perature,  as  the  air  was  very  keen.  Starting 
early,  the  diligence  reached  Chamounix 
about  noon;  the  road — a  new  one,  com¬ 
pleted  about  two  years  ago — was  slippery 
from  ice  and  snow;  but,  in  the  clear,  still 
atmosphere,  the  views  at  every  turn  were 
magnificent 

It  was  very  amusing  to  find  oneself  the 
first  traveller  of  the  season  in  a  valley  that, 
a  few  months  later,  would  be  crowded  till 
a  bed  would  be  an  almost  out-of-the-way 
luxury.  On  that  bright  February  day,  this 
first  swallow  was  hospitably  received  by 
the  landlord  of  the  Hotel  des  Alpes,  and 
fed  and  lodged  so  well  and  comfortably 
that  he  did  not  regret  the  absence  of  com¬ 
pactions  dc  voyage .  After  breakfast,  Cap¬ 
tain  A - started  for  the  Mer  de  Glace. 

It  was  very  hard  work,  as  the  roads  were  all 
ice  in  the  shade,  and  half-melted  ice  and 
snow  in  the  sun.  They  had  to  go  some 
way  round,  and  at  last  arrived  close  under 
the  Chapeau,  where  a  sketch  was  made  of 
the  Aiguille  de  Charmoz.  It  was  a  clear, 
starlight  night  as  the  return  was  made  to 
Chamounix ;  and,  after  twenty  miles  of  tramp¬ 
ing  over  slippery  roads,  the  traveller  was  not 
very  sorry  to  get  his  supper,  and  a  good 
night's  rest 

The  next  morning,  a  fatiguing  walk  over 
rough  stones  and  moraine  led  to  the  Glacier 
de  Boissons — in  summer  a  pleasant  ramble 
through  grass  meadows,  now  a  perilous  ad¬ 
venture  to  legs  and  limbs.  But,  the  weather 

changing,  Captain  A - took  a  sleigh  and 

drove  to  Argentines;  but  the  drifts  of  snow 
became  so  heavy  that,  after  an  earnest 
consultation  with  the  chief  guide,  he  was 
forced  reluctantly  to  give  up  trying  to  cross 
by  the  T6te  Noir  Pass,  and  returned  to  Ge¬ 
neva  the  following  day.  He  said  nothing 
could  exceed  the  beauty  and  the  stillness  of 
the  mountains:  no  insect  on  the  wing;  no 
buzz  of  the  indefatigable  grasshopper  of 
the  summer  meadows;  no  wind,  so  no  per- 
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ceptible  movement  among  the  pine  forests. 
The  Arve  shrank  into  a  narrow  channel; 
and,  but  for  the  bright  sun  by  day,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  stars  at  night,  it  seemed  a 
world  spell-bound  in  the  dream  of  its  winter 
sleep. 

To  forget  disappointment  in  some  degree, 
we  trotted  off  to  the  Cate  du  Nord,  de¬ 
servedly  celebrated  in  Geneva  for  its  good, 
cheer.  And  an  excellent  dinner  we  had  in 
every  way.  No  beefsteak  aux  truffles  could 
have  been  better  done  by  the  most  skilful 
of  French  cooks. 

The  next  Sunday,  notice  was  given  at  the 
English  church  that  the  special  service  for 
the  recovery  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  would  be  held  the  following 
week,  on  the  same  day  the  ceremony  would 
take  place  at  St.  Paul's.  How  we  gobbled 
up  the  accounts  of  it  in  the  Times ,  and 
how  I  pitied  other  nations  for  having  no 
such  sympathies  of  their  own  for  celebra¬ 
tion! 

Of  course,  all  the  English  attended,  and 
some  Americans;  while  the  Swiss  looked  on 
smilingly,  saying — 

Vo ila !  dest  une  file  des  Anglais  pour  le 
Prince  des  Gallcs.” 

Showers  of  snow  fell  on  the  high  Alps, 
and  then  passed  away,  leaving  the  distant 
hills  beautifully  clear;  while  a  light  breeze 
ruffled  the  lake  into  different  colours,  and 
the  warm  sun  brought  out  the  buildings  of 
the  city  in  sharp  relief  against  such  a  blue 
sky. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  I  was  walking  be¬ 
yond  the  Quai  Mont  Blanc,  enjoying  a 
perfect  sunset  over  the  mountains,  a  cart¬ 
horse,  striving  to  drag  a  heavy  load  of 
stones,  fairly  struck  work  and  refused  to 
move  an  inch.  When  the  kindly  voice  of 
his  driver  again  urged  him  on — " Heugh ! 
done l  vo us  aurez  du  pain ,  heugh!" — the 
animal  once  more  put  out  all  his  strength, 
and  brought  his  load  to  its  desired  resting- 
place. 

“  Ah,  le  vila  ini- — e'est  le  pain ,  voyez  vous /” 
was  his  master's  good-humoured  remark  to 
a  neighbour  standing  by,  as  he  drew  a  large 
piece  of  bread  from  his  pocket,  and  fed  and 
patted  his  beast. 

The  Genevese  are  extremely  kind-hearted 
to  animals  and  children;  and,  with  the  for¬ 
mer,  they  are  amply  repaid  by  their  do¬ 
cility  and  willingness  to  work.  I  used  to 
think,  from  the  way  the  horses  carried  their 
noses,  they  looked  happiness  itself.  Perhaps 


the  universal  custom  of  bearing  a  collar  of 
bells  increases  the  naturally  jovial  expression. 

An  organ  concert  being  advertised  to 
be  held  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Pierre,  we 
made  a  party  to  go  to  it;  but  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  shade  of  Calvin,  a  portion 
of  his  ascetic  spirit  yet  hangs  over  Geneva’s 
noble  old  church;  and  wretched,  dim  oil 
lamps,  hung  few  and  far  between,  caused  us 
many  a  stumble  before  we  found  our  places, 
and  spread  a  dim,  dreary  darkness,  in  which 
we  could  see  each  other  as  forms  of  indis¬ 
tinct  objects;  and  the  performers  were 
heard,  not  seen  at  all.  The  organ  is  not 
equal  to  those  of  Fribourg  and  Lucerne;  but 
it  is  well  played,  and  we  had  a  good  selec¬ 
tion  of  music. 

Our  last  excursion  was  to  Vevey,  by 
train,  lingering  for  a  few  hours  at  Lausanne. 
The  Dents  au  Midi  was  covered  with  snow, 
and  proved  a  noble  background,  as  the 
sun,  breaking  from  behind  a  dark  cloud,  lit 
up  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  and  the  lake  idly 
rippled  against  its  lichen  -  covered  walls. 
And  now,  what  more  to  tell  of  Geneva  and 
our  winter  memories?  Of  course  we  visited 
the  Mustte,  the  picture  gallery,  went  to  the 
French  Protestant  church,  and  listened  to  the 
fine  voices  that  blended  in  beautiful  har¬ 
mony  at  the  Russian  church.  AVe  shall  not 
forget  the  swans.  We  daily  fed  some  twenty 
or  thirty  of  those  graceful  pets  as  they 
swarmed  below  the  bridges.  We  walked 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  Arve, 
which  is  a  lovely  walk,  but  a  most  terribly 
dirty  one;  and  so  passed  away  our  pleasant 
winter. 

“  Ah,  stay,”  said  our  friends — “  stay  till 
April  —  that  pearl  month  of  the  spring. 
Then  the  meadows  are  full  of  flowers  un¬ 
known  to  English  eyes,  and  lilies  of  the 
valley  grow  to  sizes  and  have  a  scent  far 
superior  to  their  English  relations.” 

But  our  time  was  up.  With  many  regrets 
at  leaving  the  various  friends  we  had  met 
and  made,  we  prepared  our  farewell  pur¬ 
chases  of  carved  work,  musical  boxes,  and 
chocolate,  and  started  by  the  mail  that 
leaves  Geneva,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  for  Paris,  on  our  homeward  journey. 
As  if  to  increase  our  regrets,  the  Alps  stood 
out  grandly  against  the  sky.  It  was  posi¬ 
tively  too  hot  for  our  winter  clothes  to  be 
bearable ;  and  such  a  sunset,  as  we  passed 
through  the  valleys  of  the  Jura!  Deep, 
purple  mountains,  more  distant  grays,  cool- 
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ing  into  lighter  tints  up  to  the  line  of  snow,  He  had  that  most  desirable  combination, 
while  soft  and  lovely  lakes  reflected  the  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body;  and  there 
whole  panorama,  and  Heaven  and  earth  was  not  the  slightest  accounting  for  his  re¬ 
seemed  one.  tirement  in  any  circumstances  of  his  life. 

He  was  a  very  rich  man,  and  was  married 
OUR  VILLAGE.— IV.  to  an  excellent  lady. 

-  Sometimes,  when  he  had  become  wide 

the  squire.  awake,  he  launched  himself  for  a  short  time 

SIR  EDWARD  WORSELL,  the  proprie-  into  a  thoroughly  active  life,  going  about 
tor  of  most  of  the  parish  in  which  Mrs.  amongst  his  old  friends  and  tenantry  from 
Timepiece  resided,  had  the  habits  of  the  morning  till  night,  as  a  butterfly  newly 
dormouse.  hatched  goes  from  flower  to  flower  on  a 

He  used  to  fall  into  a  torpid  state,  some-  warm  summer's  day,  attending  magistrates' 
times  for  six  or  eight  months  together,  sleep-  meetings;  and,  if  it  happened  in  the  winter 
ing  all  the  night,  dozing  all  the  day,  and  time,  riding  to  meet  the  hounds,  or  shoot- 
soraetimes  was  only  half  awake  whilst  he  ate  ing  on  his  estate. 

his  six  o'clock  dinner.  All  this  time  he  re-  He  felt  as  if  he  was  born  again ;  and  I 
mained  in  bed,  folded  in  sheets  and  blankets,  really  believe,  at  these  periods  of  revival,  he 
as  a  chrysalis  is  in  its  shell  in  some  crevice  sometimes  realized  within  him  all  the  glows 
of  an  old  tree.  of  early  youth.  He  went  forth  from  his 

He  was  totally  unconscious  of  the  lapse  chamber  as  a  bridegroom,  and  rejoiced  as  a 
of  time,  and  would  have  dozed  comfortably  strong  man  to  run  his  race.  It  seemed  as  if 
past  his  dinner  hour  if  his  stomach  had  there  had  accumulated  in  him,  during  his 
been  as  sleepy  as  his  mind.  torpor,  a  very  large  surplus  of  tissue  and 

It  would  have  been  a  decided  addition  nerve  power,  which  must  be  let  off;  and 
to  his  happiness  if  he  had  had  a  stomach  when  all  had  been  discharged,  he  slowly, 
like  the  cobra,  or  some  other  kind  of  ser-  but  very  visibly,  subsided  into  his  old  state, 
pent,  which  eats  enough  at  a  meal  to  last  it  His  intimate  friends  knew  as  well  as  pos- 
six  or  seven  weeks,  for  sleep  to  him  was  the  sible  that  he  was  subsiding.  It  was  as  good 
elixir  of  life ;  and  I  quite  believe  that  often  to  tell  as  the  ebb  tide  on  the  sea  shore,  and 
when  the  butler  began  to  lay  a  cloth  on  the  the  length  of  its  process  could  be  easily 
little  table  by  his  bedside,  a  small  cloud  of  calculated  within  a  few  days.  The  spaces 
sorrow  flitted  across  his  mind;  but  it  soon  of  activity  were  also  measurable  beforehand, 
fell,  and  was  happily  lost  in  the  sunset  rays  according  to  the  quickness  with  which  the 
of  his  stomach.  superfluous  steam  was  being  let  off.  These 

Unconsciousness  of  mind  is  far  more  un-  sunrises  and  sunsets  were  truly  a  strange 
common  than  unconsciousness  of  stomach,  phenomenon,  and  have  a  page  to  themselves 
It  often  has  a  conscience  alive  to  its  re-  in  the  book  of  human  nature, 
sponsibilities,  when  that  of  the  heart  and  Most  people  are  satisfied  with  the  accu- 
mind  has  become  very  dull  indeed.  mulation  of  nerve  power  which  seven  or 

I  suppose,  in  some  way  or  other,  Sir  Ed-  eight  hours'  sleep  gives  them ;  and  spend,  in 
ward's  moral  nature  had  been  able  to  give  these  fast  days,  rapidly  in  sixteen  what  came 
its  consent  to  the  habits  of  his  physical,  or  he  to  them  in  eight — and,  alas !  very  much  more 
could  not  have  dozed  and  slept  away  his  than  their  income — which  brings  the  under¬ 
time  as  comfortably  as  he  did.  taker,  each  time  of  spendthrift,  nearer  to 

He  never  seemed  to  have  the  slightest  their  door,  and  that  sombre  carriage  with  its 
notion  that  he  was  leaving  undone  the  hideous  plumes  and  other  dreadful  accom- 
things  he  ought  to  have  done,  or  doing  paniments. 

those  which  he  ought  not.  This  is  a  fast  age — paralysis  is  one  of  the 

His  countenance  was  the  picture  of  con-  signs  of  it.  One  would  think  even  common 
tent  and  ease.  sense  would  put  a  drag  upon  the  wheels  of 

It  was,  indeed,  a  strange  phenomenon;  life.  You  can't  get  crops  of  wheat  from  land 
for  he  was  certainly  not .  below  the  average  in  unbroken  succession ;  it  must  lie  fallow  a 
in  intelligence  when  awake,  and  was  as  free  time. 

as  the  best  man  in  the  world  from  all  vice  We  want  our  blood  to  go  through  its  veins 
of  either  mind  or  body,  save  this  passion  for  at  railway  speed;  we  want  to  use  our  nerve 
sleep.  system  as  busily  as  the  wires  of  the  telegraph 
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are  used;  we  want  to  get  rich  very  fast;  we 
want  every  luxury  under  the  sun  upon  our 
dining  tables;  we  can’t  bear  a  neap  tide  in 
anything.  All  this  means  paralysis,  which 
is  simply  the  result  of  an  overstretch  of  the 
fine  machinery  of  nerve  and  fibre  which 
runs  out  like  the  roots  of  a  tree  from  the 
brain,  and  is  the  silken  thread  that  holds 
the  eternal  spirit  in  its  frame.  Paralysis  is 
burial  alive.  The  threads  are  not  sufficiently 
snapped  to  let  the  spirit  go;  and  it  remains 
whilst  they  slowly  decay,  looking  out  of  its 
dungeon,  and  crying  in  the  evening,  “Would 
to  God,  it  were  morning,”  and  in  the  morning, 
“  Would  to  God  it  were  evening.” 

Take  up  a  piece  of  thin  india-rubber,  and 
stretch  it  and  stretch  it  until  it  snaps,  and 
you  have  a  miniature  picture  of  what  people 
in  this  fast  age  are  doing  with  their  nerves 
and  muscles. 

Sir  Edward  Worsell  was  only  in  harmony 
with  this  spirit  of  the  age  a  few  weeks  in  the 
year,  and  did  not  spend  more  than  his  in¬ 
come. 

I  don’t  mean  by  income,  money;  there 
are  other  things  in  the  world  besides  money 
— I  mean  nerve  power. 

What  would  his  ten  thousand  a-year  have 
been  to  the  Squire,  if  he  had  snapped  the 
chain  of  his  nerves?  We  want  a  capacity 
for  enjoyment  within  ourselves,  or  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  external  means  will  only  be  in  our 
ears  as  sounding  brass  on  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

We  waste  our  inward  capacity  in  the  im¬ 
prudent  pursuit  of  external  means,  and  it 
snaps  just  as  we  have  reached  them,  and  we 
find  we  have  grasped  a  bubble. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Squire’s  mode  of 
life  might  be  recommended  to  be  adopted, 
in  a  modified  manner,  by  middle-aged  people 
who  begin  to  find  that  their  pleasures  fail  to 
give  them  the  quickening  they  were  wont  to 
do.  They  might,  by  a  few  weeks’  lying  in 
bed,  put  back  the  dial  of  life  many  de¬ 
grees,  and  begin  action  again  with  a  sense 
of  youth  upon  them.  By  a  similar  course 
of  treatment,  ladies  past  the  age  of  thirty 
might  wake  up  to  realize  that  they  were 
again  sweet  seventeen ;  and  old  gentlemen, 
wanting  courage  to  make  an  offer  of  mar¬ 
riage  to  ladies  young  enough  to  be  their 
grand  daughters,  might  gain  it  in  sufficient 
force  to  be  successful. 

Sleep,  sleep,  sleep  deserves,  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  world,  the  same  high  place  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  register,  register,  register  did 
in  the  political  world. 


I  think,  if  people  slept  more,  that  scent 
bottles  would  not  be  required  to  be  filled 
with  gin  instead  of  lavender  water,  and  the 
supply  of  ladies’  sherry  fail  through  want  of 
demand.  I  think  the  wheels  of  life  would 
be  found  to  go  better  and  happier  round 
with  oil  than  alcohol.  I  think  our  idiot 
asylums  would  not  advertise  the  necessity 
of  building  additional  wings,  and  that  both 
poor  and  county  rates  would  make  a  much 
smaller  hole  in  our  sovereigns  than  they 
at  present  do.  I  think,  then,  that  there 
would  be  a  great  reduction  of  bad  tem¬ 
per  in  the  world,  snarlings  and  snappings, 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitable¬ 
ness;  and  that,  throughout  all  departments 
of  life,  there  would  be  less  of  “  the  devil  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent  ”  than  there  is. 

The  old  Squire’s  habits  (and  they  were 
pretty  much  the  same  in  his  youth),  though 
they  cannot  certainly  be  taken  as  a  model 
for  the  world,  may  be  taken  as  a  contrast 
to  it;  and  sometimes  we  will  see  ourselves 
in  the  mirror  of  contrast,  if  we  won’t  in  any 
other  mirror. 


EDMUND  YATES.  | 

THE  subject  of  our  cartoon  is  the  son  of 
the  well-known  actor,  who  was  for  some  * 
time  lessee  of  the  old  Adelphi  Theatre.  I 
He  was  bom  in  July,  1831,  and,  like 
Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  has  been  connected 
with  the  civil  service.  Mr.  Yates  was  for 
some  time  chief  of  the  Missing  Letter  De¬ 
partment  in  the  Post  Office.  He  has  been 
for  some  years  a  constant  contributor  to  j 
periodical  literature;  was  for  six  years  thea-  j 
trical  critic  of  the  Daily  News.  He  was 
also  at  one  time  the  editor  of  “Temple  Bar.” 
The  articles  from  the  pen  of  “The  Flaneur,” 
in  the  late  lamented  Morning  Star,  were  from 
his  pen.  His  best  novels  are  “Broken  to 
Harness,”  1864;  “Running  the  Gauntlet,” 
1865;  “Black  Sheep,”  1867. 


NOTES  ON  SCIENCE  AND  ART.  j 

PROFESSOR  ABEL,  who  has  devoted  ( 
much  attention  to  explosive  agents 
that  may  be  used  instead  of  gunpowrder, 
lectured  at  the  Royal  Institution  lately  on  [ 
the  more  important  substitutes  for  gun¬ 
powder.  No  progress  has  been  made  since 
1868,  Mr.  Abel  says,  in  the  application  of 
explosives  other  than  gunpowder  to  artil-  j 
lery  purposes.  1 1 
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Of  the  many  explosive  preparations  more 
violent  than  gunpowder  which  have  been 
submitted  to  comparative  experiments  of 
the  above  nature,  a  mixture  of  ammonium 
picrate  with  saltpetre  proved  the  least  sen¬ 
sitive  to  explosion  by  blow,  thus  contrast¬ 
ing  remarkably  with  the  violently  explosive 
mixtures  of  potassium  picrate  which  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  experiment  in 
Fiance.  Picric  acid,  which  is  now  manu¬ 
factured  extensively  for  tinctorial  purposes 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  phenol  or 
carbolic  acid,  has  been  known  since  the  end 
of  last  century  as  capable  of  furnishing  ex¬ 
plosive  mixtures.  Some  of  its  salts,  such  as 
those  of  potassium  and  barium,  are  of  them¬ 
selves  explosive,  and  furnish  violently  deto¬ 
nating  mixtures  with  saltpetre  and  potas¬ 
sium  chlorate.  The  mixtures  of  ammo¬ 
nium  picrate  with  these  salts,  though  less 
powerful  in  their  action,  are  considerably 
more  so  than  gunpowder;  and  the  saltpetre 
mixture  which  has  been  called  picric  powder 
has  been  shown  by  extensive  experiments 
to  be  as  safe  as  powder  in  manufacture  and 
use,  and  as  permanent  in  character;  shells 
charged  with  it  have  been  repeatedly  fired 
from  guns  of  large  calibre,  with  heavy  pow¬ 
der  charges,  and  there  appears  strong  reason 
for  placing  confidence  in  this  material  as 
fulfilling  the  conditions,  in  regard  to  safety 
and  power,  of  any  very  efficient  powder  for 
shells. 

Gun-cotton  was  gradually  growing  into 
extensive  use  as  a  mining  agent  in  England, 
within  a  year  of  its  discovery  by  Schonbein; 
but  its  application  was  arrested  for  many 
years  by  the  explosion  which  occurred  at 
Messrs.  Hall’s  works  in  1847.  Between  that 
period  and  1863,  when  its  manufacture  was 
resumed  in  England,  the  material  was  made 
the  subject  of  elaborate  experiment  in  Aus¬ 
tria.  Important  improvements  were  even¬ 
tually  introduced  in  its  production  and 
purification  by  Baron  Von  Lenk,  and  it  was 
converted  by  him  into  a  form  decidedly 
better  adapted  for  mining  purposes  than 
the  gun-cotton  wool — namely,  that  of  a 
compact  rope,  having  a  central  perforation, 
and  cut  into  suitable  lengths  for  mining 
charges. 

The  advantages  in  point  of  saving  of  time 
and  labour  attained  by  the  use  of  these 
violent  explosive  agents  in  tunnelling  and 
other  operations  in  hard  rock  are  very  im¬ 
portant  ;  they  are  also  specially  valuable  in 
submarine  operations,  in  the  breaking  up  of 


large  masses  of  rock  or  of  large  castings 
and  forgings,  in  the  rapid  destruction  of 
military  works,  bridges,  and  other  structures,  ! 
the  clearing  of  forests,  the  removal  of  ice 
obstructions,  &c.  Their  special  value  is 
partly  due  to  the  comparatively  small  weight 
and  bulk  of  the  charges  of  gun-cotton  or 
nitro  glycerine  preparations  required  to  per¬ 
form  the  work  (which  in  many  instances 
could  scarcely  be  accomplished,  even  by 
extremely  large  quantities  of  gunpowder), 
and  partly  from  the  facility  and  expedition  ! 
with  which  these  explosives  can  be  brought  : 
into  operation  through  the  agency  of  deto¬ 
nation.  Hard  tamping  or  strong  confine¬ 
ment  is  superfluous,  and  in  many  instances 
operations  of  demolition  and  disintegration 
may  be  effectually  carried  out,  though  with 
some  waste  of  power,  without  any  confine¬ 
ment  whatever  of  the  explosive  agent. 

Dynamite  and  similar  nitro-glycerine  pre¬ 
parations  possess  two  defects  in  common. 
One  arises  out  of  the  poisonous  nature  of 
the  liquid,  which  is  readily  absorbed  into 
the  system,  producing  severe  headaches  and 
other  unpleasant  effects — which,  however, 
are  said  to  diminish  in  severity,  and  even  to 
disappear,  by  continued  use  of  the  material. 
Experience  has  scarcely  been  yet  acquired 
regarding  the  ultimate  influence  upon  the 
life  of  those  constantly  engaged  in  manu¬ 
facturing  nitro-glycerine  or  using  its  prepa¬ 
rations.  The  form  in  which  dynamite  is 
now  furnished  appears  to  reduce  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  the  liability  of  those  employing  it  to 
be  injuriously  affected.  The  other  defect 
arises  out  of  the  readiness  with  which  nitro¬ 
glycerine  freezes  at  a  comparatively  high 
temperature,  especially  when  mixed  with 
solid  substances. 

The  degree  of  safety  with  which  explosive 
agents  may  be  manufactured  is  an  important 
question  connected  with  their  extensive  ap¬ 
plication.  The  fact  that  the  manufacture  of 
gun-cotton  as  now  carried  on  involves  not 
the  slightest  risk  of  explosion  up  to  the  final 
stage,  when  the  material  has  to  be  dried, 
distinguishes  it  from  most  other  explosive 
agents.  In  gunpowder  manufacture,  liability 
to  explosion  exists  throughout  all  operations 
from  the  point  when  the  ingredients  are 
mixed;  and  with  regard  to  nitro-glycerine,  it 
appears  that  up  to  the  present  time  oc¬ 
casional  severe  accidents  during  manufac¬ 
ture  have  been  inevitable.  The  immunity 
enjoyed  by  gun-cotton  is  due  to  its  being 
wet,  and  therefore  absolutely  uninflammable, 
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throughout  all  stages,  even  after  it  has  been  served  meats  come  from  Australia ;  and  in 
compressed  into  cakes  or  discs.  some  articles  of  ours,  six  months  ago,  we 

The  explosions  which  occurred  at  Stow-  devoted  some  space  to  this  subject,  which 
market  eleven  months  ago  had  the  natural  is  of  the  greatest  importance  both  to  the 
effect  of  dispelling  from  the  public  mind  the  colonies  and  home  country.  The  Society 
great  confidence  which  was  becoming  very  of  Arts  has  taken  up  the  question ;  and  a 
generally  entertained  in  the  stability  of  gun-  writer  in  the  journal  of  the  society  fur- 
cotton.  Fortunately,  the  facts  which  were  nishes  some  valuable  information  on  several 
elicited  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  consti-  points.  The  Food  Journal  also  deals  with 
tuted  so  complete  a  chain  of  evidence  as  to  the  question,  and  the  result  of  various  ex¬ 
place  the  first  cause  of  the  explosion  beyond  periments  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  a  par- 
any  reasonable  doubt,  and  to  demonstrate  ticular  process  in  the  preparation  of  the 
that  it  was  quite  independent  of  any  want  meats.  Of  many  kinds  of  meat  submitted 
of  stability  of  the  properly  manufactured  in  tins  for  approval,  the  palm  has  invariably 
material.  A  supply  of  gun-cotton  delivered  been  given  to  that  preserved  by  Mr.  Richard 
from  the  works  at  Stowmarket,  forming  part  Jones's  process.  It  appears  that  nothing 
of  a  quantity  of  which  there  remained  a  whatever  is  lost;  so  that  were  this  process 
store  in  the  magazines  that  exploded,  was  adopted  by  the  Australians,  the  whole  of  the 
found  to  contain  a  proportion  of  discs  in  a  original  constituents  of  the  meat  (excepting 
highly  impure  condition.  The  proportion  the  water  lost  in  cooking)  would  be  avaflable 
of  free  (sulphuric)  acid  existing  in  some  of  for  food.  With  regard  to  the  best  way  of 
these  was  so  considerable  that  it  could  not  preparing  Australian  meat,  this  so  entirely 
possibly  have  been  left  in  the  gun-cotton  depends  on  the  way  it  is  preserved  that  no 
after  the  first  rough  washing  which  it  re-  rule  can  be  laid  down,  unless  it  be  the 
ceives  immediately  on  removal  from  the  general  one  of  warming  it  up  with  vegetables, 
acid,  and  before  conversion  into  pulp  in  the  making  a  sort  of  Irish  stew  of  the  whole 
rag-engines,  where  it  is  beaten  up  for  several  mass,  and  thus  disguising  its  over-cooked 
hours  with  a  very  large  volume  of  water,  character;  whereas  that  preserved  by  Mr. 
While,  therefore,  in  storing  dry  gun-cotton,  R.  Jones's  plan  can  be  cut  in  slices  and  par- 
the  probability  of  violent  explosions  result-  taken  of  in  this  country,  being  similar  in 
ing  from  the  accidental  ignition  of  a  maga-  every  respect  to  an  English  joint  of  meat 
zine  may  be  considerably  diminished,  or  at  The  following  is  an  account  of  some  ex- 
any  rate  the  violence  of  a  possible  explosion  periments  tried  upon  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl, 
much  reduced,  by  storing  the  material  in  preserved  by  the  process : — 
packages  of  which  some  portions  will  yield  “Taking  the  various  methods  as  a  whole, 
readily  to  pressure  from  within,  or  by  adopt-  there  seems  to  be  as  yet  nothing  better 
ing  any  other  storage  arrangement  whereby  than  the  vacuum  process;  and  it  is  to  the 
the  rapid  penetration  of  flame  or  heat  be-  results  of  our  examination  of  a  set  of  sam- 
tween  the  compressed  masses  is  promoted,  pies  of  meat  preserved  by  a  new  modifica- 
it  must  be  considered  as  conclusively  es-  tion  of  this  plan  to  which  we  desire  to  direct 
tablished  by  the  last  twelve  months'  ex-  attention.  These  specimens  have  been 
perience  that  such  regulations  as  experience  transmitted  to  us  by  Mr.  Richard  Jones, 
and  prudence  have  rendered  essential  in  and  were  preserved  under  his  vacuum 
connection  with  the  storage  of  gunpowder  method.  By  Mr.  Jones's  process  the  meat 
and  other  explosive  agents  must  also  apply  is  put  into  tins  and  entirely  soldered  up,  ex- 
to  the  storage  of  compressed  gun-cotton  cept  a  small  tube,  which  is  about  the  size  of 
when  in  the  dry  state.  a  quill,  and  is  soldered  into  the  top  of  the 

tin.  This  tube  is  placed  in  connection  with 
The  very  high  price  of  meat  in  late  years  a  vacuum  chamber,  and  the  air  exhausted, 
has  led  to  the  importation  on  an  extensive  The  cooking  is  then  commenced,  and,  with- 
scale  of  preserved  meats  from  countries  out  entering  into  details,  we  have  simply  to 
where  animals  commonly  consumed  as  food  say  the  principle  involved  is  the  production 
are  still  sold  at  a  nominal  price.  This  of  a  vacuum  before  beginning  to  cook,  and 
enables  the  exporter  to  produce  an  article  the  maintaining  of  the  same  during  the  time 
for  foreign  markets  at  a  price  low  enough  to  that  the  operation  is  in  progress.  The  spe- 
enable  the  commodity  to  bear  the  very  high  cial  feature  claimed  for  the  system  is  that 
rate  of  freightage.  The  best  of  these  pre-  ‘poultry,  game,  fish,  and  whole  joints  of  beef 
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and  mutton  can  be  as  readily  preserved  with 
as  without  bone,  so  obviating  the  hitherto 
unsatisfactoiy  appearance  of  preserved  meat/ 

•  Having  thus  given  the  rationale  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  we  will  proceed  to  the  results  of  the 
examination  of  samples. 

“No.  1  was  a  roasted  sirloin  of  beef  pre¬ 
served  entire.  Before  opening  the  package, 
the  tin  was  observed  to  have  the  battered 
appearance  produced  by  the  external  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  air,  which  is  always  indicative  of 
a  perfect  vacuum  in  such  tins,  and  without 
which  no  package  of  preserved  meat  should 
ever  find  a  purchaser.  On  opening,  the 
meat  was  found  to  be  devoid  of  the  usual 
shrivelled  appearance,  and,  in  fact,  pre¬ 
sented  the  characteristics  of  a  joint  of  meat 
cooked  the  day  before,  and  served  cold  in 
any  ordinary  household.  Upon  cutting  into 
the  joint,  there  was  no  appearance  of  over¬ 
cooking  and  stringiness ;  it  came  off  in  good 
slices,  and  was  even  somewhat  ruddy  in  the 
centre.  It  was  remarked  by  our  friends  who 
were  present  at  the  trial,  that  the  flavour  was 
not  at  all  like  the  common  tinned  beef. 

[  “No.  2  was  a  partridge  roasted  whole, 
which  presented  no  trace  of  a  shrivelled  or 
discoloured  appearance,  and  stood  carving 
in  the  ordinary  way  without  tearing  into 
shreds.  The  flavour  was  exceedingly  fresh 
and  agreeable;  the  only  objection  made  to 
it  by  some  of  the  party  was  that  it  was  not 
sufficiently  ‘high’  for  their  palates. 

“No.  3  was  a  section  of  cod  boiled  in 
one  piece.  This  was  an  exceedingly  happy 
specimen  of  food  preservation.  It  was  so 
firm  in  consistence,  and  so  perfect  in  flavour, 
that  no  one  would  have  imagined  that  it  had 
not  been  cooked  the  same  morning.  It 
possessed,  as  one  of  the  company  remarked, 
that  peculiar  liveliness  of  flavour  which  cold 
fish  only  retains  for  a  limited  period  after 
cooking. 

“It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  submit 
either  the  game  or  fish  to  analysis. 

“Looking  to  the  results  of  our  experi¬ 
ments,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  method 
of  preservation  in  tins  has  at  last  reached 
perfection  in  this  process,  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  which  we  were  informed  that  a 
company  has  recently  been  formed  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  When  it  gets 
into  working  order,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  this  meat  will  head  the  market,  until 
such  time  as  some  happy  inventors  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  trustworthy  plan  of  importing  raw 
meat  from  our  colonies  in  a  sound  state/' 


There  has  been  a  great  deterioration  in 
potato  crops  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  during  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years, 
by  which,  as  in  England,  potato  growing 
has  become  neither  so  profitable  nor  so  cer¬ 
tain  a  thing  as  it  was  formerly.  Our  own 
growers  of  this  most  important  vegetable 
may  learn  something  from  the  remarks  of  a 
writer  in  the  “  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry,” 
who  has  made  a  number  of  chemical  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  conditions  of  soil  necessary 
to  produce  abundance  of  tubers  on  the 
plants,  showing  the  kind  and  amount  of 
food  which  one  potato  demands.  He  had 
a  field  of  potatoes  upon  the  farm  which 
yielded  three  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre; 
this  may  be  regarded  as  an  old-fashioned 
crop.  This  crop  removed  from  the  soil  in 
tubers  and  tops  at  least  400  lbs.  of  potash ; 
also  it  removed  150  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid. 
Now,  these  amounts  are  very  large,  and  serve 
to  show  that  the  potato  plant  is  a  great  con¬ 
sumer  of  the  two  substances;  and  also  it 
shows  that,  in  order  to  restore  our  potato 
fields  to  their  former  productive  condition, 
we  must  supply  phosphatic  compounds  and 
substances  holding  potash  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties. 

For  six  or  eight  generations,  in  New  j 
England,  our  fathers  have  been  exhausting 
the  soil  by  removing  these  agencies  in  their 
potato  and  other  crops,  and  we  have  reached 
a  time  when  the  vegetable  is  starving  in  our 
fields  for  want  of  its  proper  food.  Our 
farmers  have  found  that  new  land  gives  the 
best  crops,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
such  fields  afford  the  most  potash.  But  so 
long  as  we  crop  our  pastures  so  unreason¬ 
ably,  we  cannot  resort  to  new  land,  as  land 
is  not  new  that  has  had  its  potash  and  phos¬ 
phatic  elements  removed  by  grazing  animals. 

Remember  that  a  potato  field  which 
gives  but  130  bushels  to  the  acre  requires 
at  least  160  lbs.  of  potash;  but  by  allow-  : 
ing  the  tops  to  decay  upon  the  field,  ! 
60  lbs.  of  this  is  restored  to  the  soil  again,  , 
as  that  amount  is  contained  in  them.  A  | 
medium  crop  of  potatoes  requires  twice  as 
much  phosphoric  acid  as  a  medium  crop  of 
‘wheat,  so  that  in  two  years  with  wheat  the 
land  is  deprived  of  no  more  of  that  agent 
than  it  loses  in  one  year  with  potatoes. 

A  French  firm  are  manufacturing  wall 
decorations  to  supersede  paper-hangings 
and  paint;  these  are  thin  sheets  of  metal 
painted  over  by  a  patented  process,  and 
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are  artistic  in  appearance,  and  said  to  be 
durable. 

Tin-foil  in  sheets,  the  thickness  of  ordi¬ 
nary  writing-paper,  is  the  material  on  which 
this  new  style  of  mural  decoration,  including 
gilding,  is  executed.  Tin-foil  is  pliable  and 
supple,  sufficiently  tough  not  to  be  easily 
torn,  and  offers  a  smooth  and  uniform  sur¬ 
face.  It  forms  an  excellent  base  for  the 
work  executed  upon  it.  It  also  possesses 
the  advantage  of  being  waterproof,  a  pro¬ 
perty  well  known  to  architects  and  builders, 
who  frequently,  use  it  to  cover  damp  walls, 
on  which,  without  that  covering,  any  deco¬ 
rative  work  would  soon  perish. 

The  process  of  executing  the  painting  on 
tin  offers  no  difficulty.  The  sheets  are 
manufactured  of  a  width  and  in  lengths 
suitable  to  their  application  on  the  surfaces 
to  be  covered.  At  the  manufactory  in  Paris 
the  ordinary  widths  made  use  of  are  from 
thirty  to  forty  inches,  and  the  length  five 
metres,  or  rather  more  than  five  yards. 

The  application  of  the  painted  metallic 
hangings  to  either  wood,  stone,  plaster,  or 
iron  surfaces,  offers  no  difficulty.  The  ope¬ 
ration  is  somewhat  similar  to  putting  up 
paper  hangings,  with  this  difference — that 
with  the  latter  the  paper  is  pasted  over  at 
the  back  before  being  hung,  and  with  the 
former  the  surface  to  be  decorated  is  covered 
with  a  thin  coat  of  adhesive  varnish,  on 
which,  after  it  has  been  left  to  dry  partially, 
the  painted  tin  is  affixed  with  great  ease. 
So  little  is  the  difficulty,  that  any  skilled 
paperhanger  cair,  after  a  few  hours*  practice, 
do  the  work  successfully.  From  the  extreme 
flexibility  of  tin-foil,  mouldings  and  cornices 
are  covered  with  the  metallic  hangings  in 
the  most  perfect  manner,  and  with  a  smooth¬ 
ness  of  surface  and  sharpness  of  outline  at 
the  edges  and  mitres  which  the  painter’s 
brush  cannot  rival. 

The  last  effects  are  obtained  by  covering 
undulating  surfaces  with  the  painted  material, 
of  dimensions  larger — say  one-eighth  to  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  length  and  width — than 
the  superficial  measure.  By  this  contrivance, 
when  the  painted  tin-foil  is  affixed  on  any  sur¬ 
face  with  the  varnish,  the  excess  of  length  or 
width  is  cut  away  along  a  straight  edge  with 
a  sharp  knife,  which  leaves  the  edge  of  the 
work  clean,  and  invisible  where  two  edges 
meet.  It  is  thus  that  the  close  joints  are 
obtained  in  mouldings  and  mitres,  as  in  the 
specimens  exhibited. 

The  varnish  used  for  fixing  the  material 


is  of  the  nature  of  gold  size,  but  more  ad¬ 
hesive.  Being,  of  itself  “  hydrofuge,”  it  adds 
to  the  protection  of  the  paint  against  damp. 
These  advantages  make  it  superior,  not 
only  to  ordinary  painting,  but,  in  a  much 
higher  degree,  to  paper-hangings,  which  are 
stained  with  water-colours  of  much  shorter 
duration,  and  subject  to  the  effects  of  damp 
both  in  the  walls  and  externally. 


MY  GARDEN. 

I  HAVE  a  garden  no  man  knows, 

Set  midmost  of  a  strange,  dim  land, 
Made  sweet  with  lily  and  red  rose, 
O’er-arched  with  trees  on  either  hand. 

It  sleeps,  in  tender  twilight  curled, 
Through  all  the  hours  of  sun  and  stars. 
No  jangling  of  the  outer  world, 

N  o  tone  of  toil  the  quiet  mars. 

And  there  through  golden,  happy  dayi 
They  sit — the  ladies  of  my  love  ; 

They  listen  to  my  love-tide  lays, 

Tliey  gladden  at  the  sound  thereof. 

The  ladies  of  my  love  and  I, 

We  sing,  we  love,  we  have  no  care ; 
None  comes  between  us,  none  draws  nigh, 
None  enters  our  flower-garden  fair. 

We  watch  the  swift  days  come  and  go, 

I  sitting  at  my  ladies'  feet — 

Ninette,  Christine,  and  Isabeau, 

Maud,  Heloise,  and  Marguerite. 

O  loves,  I  sing — ye  weary  not, 

Nor  I  grow  weary  while  I  sing; 

With  us  forgetting  is  forgot, 

With  us  is  love  a  perfect  thing. 

O  loves,  ye  know  it,  dwelling  there, 

Away  from  toil,  and  tears,  and  din : 

My  heart  it  is  that  garden  fair, 

Made  glad  by  you  that  dwell  therein. 

And  there  ye  shall  for  ever  move, 

And  love,  and  sing,  and  live  apart, 

O  darling  ladies  of  my  love, 

Within  the  garden  of  my  heart. 

F.  E.  WEATHERLY. 


LOVE  AT  FIRST  SIGHT. 

A  TALE  OF  CANADA. — IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 

“  TDIERRE,  you  scoundrel,”  I  said  to  the 
carter  as  I  paid  him,  “if  I  hadn’t 
been  there,  you  would  have  joined  those 
rowdies.” 

“  No,  sar,”  said  he,  with  a  ruffianly  leer, 
which  I  caught  in  the  moonlight,  “  pays  me 
too  well,  does  that  gent.  I  gets  something 
from  him  most  every  night.” 

I  took  Simon  to  his  room  as  quietly  as  I 
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could,  under  Pierre's  directions,  but  not 
without  disturbing  somebody  who  barred  my 
progress  at  the  door,  and  said,  with  firm¬ 
ness  superimposed  on  natural  tremor — 

“Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want 
in  that  room?" 

“  Dear  me,”  I  exclaimed,  recognizing  the 
voice,  “  I  did  my  best  not  to  disturb  you. 
Mr.  Falkland  is  a  little  hurt.  I  will  look 
after  him.” 

No  answer,  but  a  rush  past  me,  and  the 
door  locked  in  my  face.  The  door  opened, 
and  another  rush,  to  fetch  what  I  supposed 
to  be  water  and  bandages.  Finally  I  was 
admitted. 

The  luckless  Simon  presented  a  spectacle 
|  grim,  and  yet  ludicrous — his  head  swathed 
1  in  linen  bandages,  a  large  black  plaister  over 
I  the  bridge  of  his  nose  and  one  eye,  while 
the  other  wandered  restlessly  about.  On 
j  seeing  me,  he  burst  into  threats  against  his 
•  assaulters,  rendered  incoherent  by  his  having 
!  received  a  drunken  kick  in  his  mouth. 

While  I  listened  to  him,  the  young  lady 
1  appeared  before  me. 

j  “  Sir,”  she  said,  “  I  have  come  to  say  that 
I  I  hope  you  do  not  think  your  reception  has 
been  cavalier,  or  that  I  am  not  sensible  of 
your  kindness  to  my  brother.  I  was  much 
disturbed  at  seeing  him  so  much  hurt”  (my 
suspicious  mind  suggested,  “and  at  being 
caught  in  my  dressing  gown”^,  “and  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  and  my  being  alone — ” 

“  I  think  you  have  shown  wonderful  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind,  and  quite  as  much  civility 
as  I  could  have  expected.” 

“Then,  sir,”  said  she,  “you  will  go,  now 
that  you  have  seen  him?” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  I;  and  in  a  low,  earnest 
whisper — “you  will  shake  hands  with  me?” 

Whereupon,  I  pressed  her  hand  to  my 
lips,  and  departed,  overjoyed  with  my  suc¬ 
cess  in  achieving  such  an  interview. 

I  am  sure  the  young  lady  saw  from  this 
moment  how  the  land  lay.  Is  there  in  the 
world  a  woman  who  would  not? 

This  event  gave  me  a  pretext  for  remain¬ 
ing  till  the  rowdies  could  be  brought  to 
justice.  But,  during  the  next  two  months, 
the  chances  of  this  being  done  became 
fainter  and  fainter.  Still  I  stayed  on,  and 
tried  to  become  intimate  with  the  Falklands. 
But  my  success  there  was  no  more  than 
Joe's.  The  young  lady  looked  on  herself 
as  engaged,  and  therefore  not  able  to  give 
me  much  attention;  the  old  one,  with  her 
stiffness,  her  dignity,  and  her  ungenial  man- 
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ners,  reminded  me  of  what  Talleyrand  said 
of  Madame  de  Stael — “  Son  seul  defaut  est 
qu'elle  est  insupportable.”  I  have  never  met 
a  ci-devant  beauty  who  was  anything  else. 
Of  course,  they  were  glad  to  see  me,  but 
nothing  more.  Until  the  victory  of  the 
South,  and  their  return  to  Louisiana,  they 
did  not  feel  as  if  they  ought  to  enjoy  them¬ 
selves. 

But  affairs  were  not  quite  hopeless,  as  I 
could  see  the  girl  every  day  at  the  skating- 
rink.  Unfortunately,  Hodgkins  was  always 
there  also;  still — luck  for  me — he  was  a  bad 
skater.  The  girl  imagined  she  preserved 
impartiality  in  the  absence  of  her  prktendu . 
Perhaps  she  did,  but  she  was  not  alive  to  the 
powerful  effect  of  proximity. 

“  If,”  said  Hodgkins  to  me  one  day,  “  I 
were  my  own  master,  like  you,  catch  me 
staying  here.” 

“  Well,”  said  I,  “  I  will  go  directly  I  can 
get  anybody  to  come  with  me.  Will  you?” 

“  Delighted,  I  am  sure,  to  get  anywhere 
out  of  this  place ;  but  you  know  Mopus  is 
so  particular  about  the  duty.  They  say, 
the  service  has  been  going  to  the  dogs  ever 
since  Pharaoh's  host.  I  really  think  ours 
will  get  there  before  long,  if  Mopus  is  so 
absurd.” 

The  crocodile !  As  if  I  didn’t  know  that 
Colonel  Mopus  would  have  been  delighted 
to  get  him  away  from  his  dangerous  prox¬ 
imity. 

At  length  I  steeled  myself  to  being  one 
of  a  party  to  Lake  St.  John,  which  was  to 
cut  a  straight  exploration  line  through  the 
bush,  and  to  return  by  the  Saguenay.  On 
the  31st  of  January,  I  was  to  be  at  my  last 
party — a  picnic  to  Lake  Beauport.  At  ten 
o’clock  the  next  morning  the  expedition 
started,  and  I  should  be  away  for  two 
months.  It  cost  me  a  great  struggle,  but  I 
was  able  to  accomplish  it,  by  resolving  to 
try  conclusions  at  the  picnic.  As  for  leav¬ 
ing  my  rival  behind  me  without  doing  so, 
that  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  festivi¬ 
ties,  which  always  took  place  indoors  in 
those  rigorous  winters,  were  over,  and  they 
were  beginning  to  dance;  still  the  Falklands 
were  not  there.  At  that  moment,  affairs  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  most  gloomy.  “  What  a  fool 
am  I,”  thought  I,  “  to  hasten  matters  like 
this!  What  can  she  care  about  me?  She 
has  not  given  me  a  thought.  Why,  she  has 
only  known  me  two  months,  and  that  very 
slightly.”  Then  I  thought,  “  Could  I  not 
go  away,  and  try  my  fortune  on  my  return?” 

_tiz£d  fa^GoCK  .  _ 
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But  the  idea  of  leaving  my  rival  to  him¬ 
self  was  too  much.  Here,  to  my  unspeak¬ 
able  delight,  I  heard  a  music  of  familiar 
bells,  and  the  next  moment  a  sleigh,  with 
a  well-known  pair  of  black  horses,  was  trot¬ 
ting  up  ta  the  auberge.  My  doubts  cleared 
away  like  a  mist  before  the  sun,  and  I  ran 
to  help  Miss  Falkland  to  get  out. 

“I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,”  said  I,  radiant 
with  delight,  and  quite  forgetting  any  other 
presence.  “  I  had  begun  to  give  you  up.” 

Was  it  the  reflection  of  my  own  feelings 
that  I  saw  in  her  face  ?  There  ivas  some¬ 
thing  that  made  me  hope,  as  she  said,  very 
simply — 

“  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here.” 

“Why  not?”  said  I. 

“Because  you  should  be  preparing  for 
that  excursion  you  start  on  to-morrow,  which 
appears  to  be  the  only  thing  you  think 
of.” 

“  I  assure  you,”  said  I,  earnestly,  “  it  is 
not  only  not  the  only  thing  I  think  of,  but  by 
no  means  the  first  subject  of  my  thoughts.” 

Miss  Falkland  glanced  at  me  with  a  soft, 
sad  expression  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
in  a  prim  manner — 

“  I  am  quite  aware  that  your Jirsf  object  is 
to  amuse  yourself  in  any  way  you  can” — 
disappearing,  as  she  spoke,  into  the  ladies* 
room. 

As  I  stood  there,  thinking  how  charming 
she  looked  in  her  fur  dress,  her  face  glowing 
with  the  colour  brought  on  by  the  open  air, 
her  brown  eyes  sparkling,  her  hair  all  dis¬ 
ordered  and  falling  about,  I  heard  a  brusque 
voice  behind  me — 

“Malet,”  it  said,  “if  you  are  waiting  for 
Miss  Falkland,  you  may  spare  yourself  the 
trouble:  she  has  promised  me  the  first 
dance.” 

“  Not  at  all,”  said  I,  as  I  recognized  Joe. 
“Quite  a  mistake  on  your  part — just  you 
wait  a  minute  and  see.” 

But  before  the  words  were  well  out  of 
my  mouth,  she  reappeared  and  took  his  arm, 
without  so  much  as  looking  at  me. 

Nor  could  I  get  more  than  one  dance  from 
her  the  whole  evening.  I  was  glad  to  see 
that  he  only  got  two,  most  of  her  time  being 
passed  sitting  with  her  brother — who  seemed 
much  out  of  his  element.  After  a  good  deal 
of  jockeying,  I  managed,  besides  my  one 
dance,  to  have  the  melancholy  pleasure  of 
handing  her  out  of  the  room  on  her  de¬ 
parture.  Though  inwardly  I  felt  desperate, 
outwardly  I  was  calm;  and  talked  hypo¬ 


critically  of  my  excursion  of  the  next  day,  1 
of  the  country,  and  so  on.  | 

Opposite  the  dancing-room  was  another  j 
large  room,  partitioned  into  two.  The  larger  » 
of  these  was  kept  for  refreshments,  and 
lighted;  the  smaller  room  was  again  divided 
into  the  ladies*  dressing-robm  and  a  small, 
dark  antechamber.  When  Miss  Falkland  I 
got  through  the  refreshment-room  into  this, 
she  stopped. 

“  Good  night,  Mr.  Malet, **  she  said,  in  a 
constrained  tone.  “It  is  getting  late,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  dance  "any  more,  as  j 
Simon  wants  to  go  immediately.  You  are  [ 
going  to-morrow  without  fail?  Then  I  must  j 
say  good-bye ,  as  I  shall  never  see  you  again,  j 
We  decided  this  morning  to  leave  Quebec  | 
on  the  first  of  March:  by  which  time,  I  sup-  1 
pose,  you  will  be  about  at  Lake  St.  John,  j 
will  you  not?”  1 

“  Is  it  possible,”  I  gasped,  “  that  we  are  j 
going  to  part  like  this,  and  for  ever?  I  1 
wish  I  had  had  any  idea  of  it.  I  shall  not  J 
go  to  Lake  St.  John.  I  would  not  do  it  for 
anything.”  | 

With  a  half  smile  she  replied — 

“  You  are  surely  not  going  to  give  up  your  ] 
excursion  ?  Consider  all  the  glorious  antici¬ 
pations  you  have  just  been  telling  me  of,  and 
what  you  would  lose  by  not  going — the  finest  1 
country  in  the  world,  beautiful  scenery,  the 
chance  of  treading  where  no  foot  has  trodden 
before.  What  a  pity  to  think  of  losing  such 
an  opportunity — !”  * 

And  so  on,  repeating  all  my  mock  rhap¬ 
sodies.  | 

By  this  time  we  had  got  to  the  antecham¬ 
ber,  and  sat  down  on  a  ramshackle  little 
sofa  in  it. 

“  Consider,”  said  I,  “  what  I  should  lose 
by  going.  I  could  have  joined  many  such  ! 

expeditions  during  the  last  two  months,  if  I  | 

had  liked.  Why,  do  you  think,  I  have  not 
done  so?” 

She  made  no  answer;  but  I  could  see  her, 
in  the  dim  light,  looking  hard  at  me  with  her 
bright  eyes. 

I  caught  hold  of  one  hand.  She  made  a 
faint  effort  to  pull  it  away,  looking  at  me 
with  a  soft,  sad  expression. 

“  What  can  you  think?”  I  continued.  And 
then  there  was  a  pause,  during  which  1 
looked  into  her  eyes.  “  You  know  I  love 
you !”  and  I  caught  the  other  hand.  This 
time  there  was  not  even  a  show  of  resistance. 

“I  love  you,”  I  continued,  “very,  very 
dearly.  If  you  care  at  all  about  me,  do  tell 
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me  so,  or  let  me  know  in  some  way — do  not 
leave  me  in  suspense.” 

I  felt  my  pressure  of  both  her  hands  re¬ 
turned — ever  so  slightly,  though — and  the 
next  moment,  without  in  the  least  thinking 
of  what  I  was  doing,  I  had  clasped  her  in 
my  arms.  In  an  instant  she  disengaged  her¬ 
self,  and  said,  with  a  return  of  the  old  prim¬ 
ness — 

“  You  must  not  talk  to  me  like  this.  You 
know  I  am  engaged  to  another  man.” 

“Yes,  yes,’’  said  I,  “I  know  that;  but  do 
excuse  me.  I  cannot  think  you  care  about 
him,  and  that  is  my  reason  for  having  ven¬ 
tured  to  talk  to  you  as  I  have  done;  besides, 
I  am  sure  he  does  not  care  about  you  half 
as  much  as  I  do.  I  love  you  far  more  than 
I  ever  thought  I  could  ever  love  anybody.” 

“  I  must  repeat  that  I  am  engaged,  and 
that  I  have  no  right  to  listen  to  you,”  said 
she,  mechanically. 

“  Oh !  do  not  talk  like  that.  Surely,  you 
will  not  keep  an  engagement  that  must  have 
been  made  when  you  were  too  young  to 
know  your  own  mind?  I  feel  that  you  like 
me,  though  you  do  not  say  so.  Is  not  that 
enough  reason  not  to  keep  it?  You  cannot 
marry  a  man  you  do  not  care  about.” 

“  Whatever  my  feelings  may  be,  I  have 
no  right  to  think  of  them.  I  am  engaged 
to  General  Edelmann,  and  I  like  and  respect 
him  too  much  to  think  of  breaking  off  with 
him.  I  am  so  sorry  this  has  ever  happened.” 

“Whatever  my  feelings  may  be” — that  was, 
at  least,  encouraging. 

“  Well,”  I  returned,  “  I  am  not  sorry — I 
am  very  glad  indeed.  You  have  encouraged 
me  to  hope.” 

Looking  into  her  eyes,  I  saw  there  no 
denial.  I  pressed  both  her  hands.  There 
was  no  resistance ;  but  at  that  moment  the 
door  opened,  and  Simon  Falkland  stood  be¬ 
fore  us.  Everybody  had  been  busy  dancing, 
and  so  we  were  unnoticed  by  anybody  save 
Simon,  who  looked  angrily  at  his  sister,  and 
said — 

“  Lilia,  the  horses  have  been  waiting  half 
an  hour. 

Lilia  resumed  her  wraps,  and  then  took 
my  arm  to  the  sleigh,  not  noticing  her 
brother.  The  horses  started  directly  they 
felt  her  get  in. 

The  next  day,  I  called  at  their  house  in 
St.  Lewis’-road,  and  was  denied  admission 
with  a  promptitude  which  showed  orders 
with  reference  to  me.  I  had  deserved  this, 
as  I  had  spoken  words  to  the  girl  which  she 
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should  never  have  heard;  but  it  made  me  very 
angry,  and  the  reflection  that  I  should  never 
see  her  again  was  indeed  a  despairing  one.  ! 
With  much  bitterness,  I  read  a  letter  at  my 
hotel  from  my  father,  demariing  my  imme¬ 
diate  return;  and  as  I  walked  to  the  — th 
mess,  I  felt  reckless,  and  ready  to  do  battle 
with  anybody. 

At  the  billiard-room  was  the  usual  after¬ 
noon  pool  and  the  usual  players — all  old 
hands,  except  a  middle-aged  stranger,  with 
an  air  of  great  majesty,  which  affected  me 
much  as  a  piece  of  red  cloth  does  a  bull. 
This  gentleman  took  one  of  my  lives  by  a 
most  aggravating  fluke,  saying,  with  severe 
dignity — 

“  I  will  trouble  you  for  a  shilling,  sir.” 

“  There  it  is,”  said  I,  “  in  the  usual  place, 
on  the  cushion.” 

The  gentleman  looked  round  helplessly, 
and  seeing  no  coin,  mentioned  the  fact  to 
Joe,  whose  guest  he  seemed  to  be.  ! 

The  shilling,  like  the  lock  in  Pope’s  poem, 
was  not  to  be  found;  and  I,  enraged  by 
everybody  being  against  me,  refused  to 
supply  another.  The  proceedings  were 
ended  by  the  elderly  gentleman  tendering 
me  his  card,  and  informing  me  that  a  friend 
should  wait  on  me  in  the  morning;  to  which 
I  answered  that  I  was  “rejoiced  to  hear  it,” 
and  departed  in  great  wrath,  with  his  card 
crumpled  up  in  my  hand,  which  turned  out 
to  be — “Major-General  Eugene  Edelmann, 
Confederate  States  Army.”  j 


TABLE  TALK. 

WHEN  Judge  Keogh  was  at  Longford 
the  other  day,  a  dinner  was  given,  at 
which  he  made  a  humorous  speech,  with  great 
good  taste  avoiding  any  allusions  to  the 
threats  or  the  military  force  that  accom¬ 
panied  him.  A  gentleman  in  the  town ,for 
a  jokey  kept  sending  sensational  telegrams 
to  his  club  in  London  all  day.  “Serious 
disturbance  here  ” — “  Several  lives  lost  ” — 
“A  judge  killed” — “The  military  driven 
back” — “The  town  in  flames.”  But  we 
do  not  take  this  as  a  fair  specimen  of  native 
wit;  nor  do  we  think  many  Irish  gentlemen 
would  have  seen  any  fun  in  such  an  amuse¬ 
ment. 


In  reference  to  the  words  which  the 
Rev.  Canon  Kingsley  is  said  to  have  used 
when  closing  one  of  his  lectures  on  history, 
a  Chester  Correspondent  sends  us  the  follow- 
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ing  characteristic  little  story: — “The  Canon 
was  presiding  at  a  meeting  lately,  for  business, 
of  the  members  of  a  natural  science  society, 
when  an  amendment  followed  a  motion,  and, 
after  putting  each,  he  was  uncertain  which 
was  carried,  arid  said,  ‘Now,  if  we  have 
balloting,  it  will  take  some  time.  Suppose  I 
toss  up  half  a  crown,  and  decide  it/  (Putting 
his  hand  in  his  pocket)  ‘But  I  haven't 
got  half  a  crown,  so  I  think  we  had  better 
let  the  matter  rest  as  it  did  before/” 


Rowland  Hill,  however,  made  half  a 
crown  go  further  than  the  celebrated  Canon 
Residentiary  of  Chester  Cathedral.  This 
anecdote  of  him  has  come  down  to  pos¬ 
terity.  In  one  of  his  sermons  at  the  Surrey 
Chapel,  he  took  for  his  text  the  words  of 
the  apostle,  “  I  can  do  all  things — •”  Here 
he  stopped  in  his  reading,  and  said,  in  his 
abrupt  and  eccentric  manner,  “  You  can  do 
all  things,  can  you,.  Paul?  I’ll  bet  you  half 
a  crown  you  can’t,  though  —  and  here’s 
down  with  the  money”  (pulling  half  a  crown 
from  his  pocket,  and  clapping  it  down  on  the 
pulpit  cushion) ;  “  but  let  us  give  him  fair 
play,  though,  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  for 
himself  further.”  He  then  read  to  the  end 
of  the  text,  and  remarked,  “  Oh !  that’s  quite 
a  different  -thing,  Paul.  You  can  do  all 
things;  but  it  turns  out,  after  all,  that  the 
Lord  is  to  do  them  for  you — eh?  It’s  a  drawn 
wager,  so  I'll  put  my  money  into  my  pocket 
again.”  Hill's  real  half-crown  was  as  effec- 
1  tive  at  the  Surrey  Chapel  as  Burke's  real 
I  dagger  at  St.  Stephen's. 


I  A  village  sketch,  in  which  thirty-five 
j  authors  are  buried: — 

i  “  Close  by  the  clover  field  in  green  arrayed 

That  skirts  the  moor  edged  in  with  pleasant  shade 
Of  orchard,  where  awake  at  spring’s  behest, 

The  birds  their  sweet,  new  tones,  the  trees  fair 
dressed 

In  blossoms  pink  and  white ;  or  later  still, 

When  one  sees  lambs  disporting  on  the  hill ; 

Or  later,  sweet  as  sugar  ricks  of  hay 
The  cow  perceives,  and  tempted  is  to  stray ; 

The  donkey  bums  to  snatch  a  mouthful  sweet, 
And  Dick  ensures  to  Tom  a  jolly  treat 
In  tumbling  ’mongst  the  grass,  till  their  rude  foe, 
The  farmer  comes,  who,  odd  enough,  won’t  know 
-  Why  boys  with  leapfrog  art  his  ricks  should  spoil. 
Alas !  he’ll  eye  them  soon,  and  then  they’ll  cease 
to  smile. 

Where  the  long  rays  across  the  pathway  fall, 
John’s  cottage  stands — a  place  well  known  to  all. 
A  somewhat  crabbed  man  is  John,  whose  age 
The  thoughts  of  long  past  eras  must  engage  ; 
Long  since  he’s  taken  sides  with  ancient  ways, 
And  odd  and  dry  denies  to  modems  praise. 


His  hens  to  neat-made  fowl-pen  take  their  way, 
On  foot  each  night  to  roost  when  tired  with  day. 
His  dog,  as  out  he  yelps  defiance  loud, 

To  scamp  belligerent  ’mongst  the  schoolboy 
crowd, 

Disturbs  the  song  old  smiths,  across  the  way, 
Hum  everlastingly  throughout  the  day. 

The  parson,  as  his  pen  serenely  glides 
Swift  o’er  the  paper,  a  moment  bides 
Annoyed,  *  That  monster  never  seems  to  tire  !* 
Then  thinking,  ‘Ay,  why  need  I  aspire, 

And  to  waste  elegance  of  style  on  boors ! 

(John’s  one  who  never  comes  within  church  doors.) 
My  words  worth  much  that  me  great  labour  cost, 
Now  all  erratic  to  the  winds  are  tossed, 

And  every  line  I  add  is  only  lost/” 

In  these  doggerel  lines  the  names  of  thirty- 
five  celebrated  men  are  to  be  found,  prin¬ 
cipally  poets.  None  of  them  are,  living 
authors.  'A  key  to  this  puzzle  will  appear 
in  our  next  number. 


It  is  remarkable  when  we  have  come 
into  possession  of  some  object  we  have  long 
had  in  view,  how  much  less  in  value  it  seems 
to  be  than  it  appeared  to  be  in  the  distance, 
and  how  soon  we  begin  to  lotok  from  it  into 
the  mists  of  the  future  for  some  other  prize. 
We  perhaps  blame  that  great  victor  who 
sighed  for  more  worlds  to  conquer;  but  the 
same  spirit,  with  lesser  aims  and  more  mo¬ 
derate  wishes,  is  in  all  of  us.  A  little  am¬ 
bition  is  a  necessary  magnetism  for  energy, 
and  is  quite  lawful,  if  followed  after  honestly, 
and  without  doing  injury  or  injustice  to 
others. 


Often  the  man  who  has  made  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  in  his  attempt  to  make  it 
into  thirty,  tumbles  down  into  the  work- 
house — filled,  no  doubt,  with  a  feeling  of 
perfect  astonishment  at  the  swiftness  with 
which  a  four-course  dinner  can  be  exchanged 
for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and  good  society  for 
spirits  rough  and  unpolite,  however  radically 
kind.  _ 

If  you  don’t  want  to  be  bothered  with 
valentines,  get  married,  and  you  will  find  in 
future  months  of  February  an  entire  relief 
from  them;  except,  perhaps,  a  stray  one, 
not  of  a  complimentary  nature,  from  some¬ 
body  who  has  forgotten  to  pay  the  postage. 


Shortly  will  he  published  in  Once  a  Week  a  new 
novel  by  the  authors  of  ‘  ‘  Ready-money  Marti  boy,” 
entitled  “  MY  LITTLE  GIRL  ” 

Communications  to  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Office,  19,  Tavistock- street.  Covent-garden,  IV.  C. 

Every  MS.  should  bear  the  Name  and  Address  oj 
the  Sender. 
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BY  RULE  OF  THUMB. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

BACK  AGAIN. 

I 

Y  the  churchyard 
where  his  mother  lay ; 
along  the  upward 
winding  path,  every 
pebble  of  which 
seemed  familiar  to 
him;  past  the  cottage 
which  was  as  a  body 
without  its  soul,  and 
rather  like  a  model  of 
his  former  home  than  that  home  itself,  hurried 
Arthur  Lennard,a  prey  to  one  of  those  violent 
storms  of  emotion  which,  always  dangerous 
to  the  system  with  any  flaw  in  it,  would 
prove  fatal  to  the  strongest  heart  and 
healthiest  brain  if  they  recurred  often. 
Twice  before  had  he  been  moved  to  such 
an  extent,  and  both  times  while  hurrying 
along  that  hillside :  once  when,  called  sud¬ 
denly  from  college,  he  had  hastened  towards 
the  cottage  where  his  mother  lay,  he  knew 
not  whether  alive  or  dead ;  next,  after  his 
last  interview  with  Edith,  before  he  left  for 
Australia.*  Other  minutes  of  intense  feel¬ 
ing,  both  of  joy  and  grief,  he  had  known; 
but  lacking  that  disorganizing  element  of 
uncertainty,  that  struggle  of  hope  and  fear, 
which  makes  such  wild  work  with  the  deli¬ 
cate  fibres  of  the  nervous  system.  He  had 
learned  from  a  villager  that  Edith  and  her 
mother  were  living,  and  still  at  their  old 
house;  so  that  a  portion  of  the  load  of  anxiety 
with  which  the  protracted  period  that  he  had 
been  without  news  had  burdened  him  was 
removed,  and  hope  predominated  over  fear 
as  he  vaulted  over  the  stile — how  well  he 
remembered  his  last  crossing  it! — and  en¬ 
tered  the  avenue. 

There  was  a  female  figure  advancing  to¬ 
wards  him  under  the  stately  trees,  and  in  a 
couple  of  seconds  he  found  himself  with  his 


arms  round  it,  kissing  hard  at  a  face  on  the 
top  of  it,  till  it  occurred  to  him  to  stop  and 
look  whether  it  was  the  right  person  he  was 
embracing;  for  really  such  a  mist  swam 
before  his  eyes  that  he  might  easily  have 
made  a  mistake.  Happily,  it  was  all  right: 
it  was  Edith  herself  who  stood  before  him 
(rather  close),  very  pale,  thinner  than  he 
remembered  her;  but  still  Edith.  Nor  was 
Arthur  himself  unchanged:  his  shoulders 
were  broader,  his  skin  darker,  his  eye 
bolder,  his  carriage  more  erect — improve¬ 
ments  which  Edith  noted  when  she  was 
emancipated  from  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
which  she  could. hardly  deny  her  subject 
on  this  occasion  of  resuming  the  reins  of 
government.  And  in  truth  he  deserved 
some  little  reward;  for  however  natural  it 
may  seem  in  a  book,  and  though  every  poet 
and  storyteller  passes  over  the  feat  as  one 
of  easy  accomplishment  in  the  case  of  his 
hero  or  heroine,  it  is  in  reality  exceedingly 
creditable  for  a  man  to  remain  in  love  with 
the  same  woman  during  so  long  a  period  of 
absence,  and  that,  too,  without  ever  receiving 
a  message  or  a  single  line  in  the  way  of  a 
letter  from  her.  Constancy  is  a  great  and 
rare  virtue,  and  ought  to  be  much  com¬ 
mended  when  we  find  it,  seeing  that  it  is 
one  which  we  all  hope  while  young  will  be 
exercised  in  our  behalf;  and  whether  such 
hopes  are  habitually  fulfilled,  let  those 
readers  who  have  passed  the  age  of  forty 
declare. 

They  wandered  for  two  mortal  hours  up 
and  down  that  avenue,  which  was,  to  the 
man  at  least,  as  a  bower  in  Eden;  and  that, 
too,  without  the  serpent  that  had  on  a  former 
occasion  lurked  behind  the  shrubs.  For 
the  Eve,  it  was  different.  She  had  to  tell  a 
long  story  and  suppress  the  principal  epi¬ 
sode;  to  recite  the  play  of  “Hamlet,”  and  omit 
any  introduction  of  that  important  character. 
Or  worse,  rather — she  had  to  mention  him 
and  talk  about  him,  without  allowing  her 
auditor  to  suspect  anything  of  the  real  role 
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he  should  by  rights  have  enacted  in  the 
comedy.  For  she  had  determined  to  speak 
of  Hartman  at  once,  lest  Arthur  should  hear 
of  the  man  from  some  other  quarter,  and 
feel  surprise  at  her  ignoring  the  existence  of 
any  habitual  visitor  to  a  place  so  little  fre¬ 
quented.  It  was  better  to  have  done  with 
the  unpleasant  subject;  and  then,  even  if 
by  bad  luck  he  heard  some  rumour  of  what 
had  really  happened,  he  might  treat  it  as 
calumnious  gossip,  and  never  speak  of  it  to 
her. 

And  she  really  did  it  very  well,  con¬ 
sidering  that  deceit  was  a  most  unpleasant 
thing  to  her  nature;  narrating  how  that  “a 
man  named  Hartman”  had  come  to  the 
neighbourhood,  ingratiated  himself  with  her 
mother,  and,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  em¬ 
bezzlement,  had  proffered  his  services  in 
the  matter  of  reinvesting  her  little  capital; 
how  they  had  gone  to  Plymouth  by  his 
advice,  and  that  while  there  he  had  happily 
been  arrested  for  a  former  crime  before  he 
I  had  time  to  complete  his  arrangements  for 
Jheir  spoliation.  She  even  mentioned  that 
“this  Hartman  had  been  transported,  and 
had  sailed  in  the  Bellerophon ,  the  ship  at 
whose  death  Arthur  had  so  singularly  come 
in;  and  that  doubtless  he  was  the  very  Hart- 
|  man  mentioned  in  the  paper  found  in  one 
j  of  the  bottles  as  one  of  the  convicts  who 
!  had  refused  to  join  the  mutiny,  and  had 
therefore  been  murdered  and  thrown  over¬ 
board  by  the  others.”  Any  stumbles  she 
may  have  made  during  her  course  over  this 
very  ticklish  ground  were  of  course .  attri¬ 
buted  by  her  hearer  to  a  cause  flattering  to 
himself. 

Then  she  had  to  tell  him  all  about  her 
I  mother’s  illness  and  sad  state,  at  which 
I  Arthur  was  really  shocked  and  grieved ;  and 
!  Edith’s  heart  warmed  towards  him  for  his 
I  genuine  sympathy  and  emotion. 

!  But  why  had  she  not  written  to  him? 
j  I  regret  to  say  that,  in  reply  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  Edith  told  an  untruth.  She  said  that 
[  she  had;  which  was  true  in  fact,  for  she  had 
begun  a  letter,  which  she  had  fully  intended 
|  to  post  to  the  colonial  post-office  agreed 
upon  when  they  parted ;  but  her  views  hav- 
|  ing  changed,  she  thought  it  better  not  to 
finish  or  send  it — a  fact  which  she  now  con- 
j1  cealed.  So  Arthur  Lennard  abused  the 

I  high  postal  authorities  and  all  their  subordi- 
|  nates,  and  was  happy.  She  avoided  all  the 

I I  falsehoods  he  thrust  upon  her  by  asking 
j  whether  she  had  ever  forgotten  him,  & c., 
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&c.,  &c.,  by  being  modest,  looking  coy, 
blushing,  and  letting  him  answer  himself. 

And  all  young  gentlemen  in  love  are 
here  strongly  advised  to  content  themselves 
with  similar  replies  to  all  those  exceedingly 
unfair  queries  which  they  are  in  the  bad 
habit  of  putting  to  those  charming  creatures 
who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  engross 
their  affections.  If  the  ideal  She  has  flirted 
with  no  one  during  your  absence,  well  and 
good ;  but  if  she  has,  you  really  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  her  to  tell  you  so;  and  why  risk  making 
her  incur  the  guilt  of  a  possible  untruth? 

When  she  smiles,  and  looks  first  on  the 
ground,  then  up,  and  then  sideways,  ask  no 
more,  but  interpret  her  silence  in  any  way 
you  prefer.  I  should  recommend  you  to 
let  that  interpretation  accord  with  your  own 
wishes  on  the  subject;  but  this,  of  course,  is. 
at  your  choice,  and  I  do  not  presume  to 
dictate.  Arthur  Lennard  did  so,  and  won¬ 
dered  how  he  had  ever,  in  early  days,  doubted 
whether  Edith  loved  him;  and  the  hot  fit 
was  so  strong  that  it  was  some  days  be¬ 
fore  he  had  a  cold  one,  though  such  vacilla¬ 
tions  of  crises  are  as  invariably  common  to 
love  as  to  the  ague. 

Then  they  went  into  the  cottage,  and 
Arthur  saw  Mrs.  Rosier,  who  did  not  know 
him  from  Adam;  and  he  was  so  much 
shocked  that  he  could  not  refrain  from 
tears.  After  a  few  days,  however,  he  be¬ 
came  accustomed  to  the  thought  that  he  * 
and  Edith  were  alone  in  the  world,  and  I 
must  manage  their  affairs  without  taking  j  / 
counsel  of  any  one  else,  and  he  urged  the  |  I 
desirability  of  their  marriage  taking  place  | 
without  delay — a  course  to  which,  as  it  was 
evidently  the  best,  and  Arthur  was  now  very 
well  off,  Edith  acceded. 

It  was  decided  that  they  should  quit  Bod- 
ston  at  once  and  for  good,  leaving  the  ] 
cottage  for  sale  in  the  hands  of  an  agent, 
and  remove  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon-  | 
don,  where,  if  not  better,  at  least  dearer 
advice  could  be  had  for  Mrs.  Rosier ;  and 
the  marriage  was  to  take  place  directly 
affairs  could  be  comfortably  arranged.  \ 

Two  days  later,  the  Edith,  with  her  mo-  1 
ther  in  tow,  and  convoyed  by  the  Arthur,  1 
once  more  put  out  from  the  snug  but  se-  j 
eluded  port  of  the  Cornwall  village.  The 
first  time  she  had  been  driven  back  in  dis¬ 
tress,  the  protecting  vessel  having  proved  to 
be  a  pirate ;  but  now  she  was  about  fairly  to 
prosecute  her  voyage  over  the  sea  of  matri¬ 
mony.  Of  course,  she  regretted  the  dear, 
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dull  old  place,  now  that  she  was  leaving  it ; 
nor  did  Arthur  bid  a  final  farewell  to  a 
hundred  familiar  spots  without  a  similar 
feeling. 

We  are  for  ever  regretting  something, 
except  when  we  are  longing  for  something 
else  out  of  our  reach;  which  proves  our 
superiority  to  the  cows,  who  never  bother 
themselves — poor  things! — about  past  or 
future,  but  browse  as  long  as  they  can  keep 
on  their  legs,  and  then,  reclining  gracefully, 
chew  the  cud. 

On  arriving  in  London,  Arthur  Lennard 
set  to  work  to  hunt  up  certain  old  school 
and  college  friends,  and  not  without  success. 
Some  of  these  had  mothers  and  sisters  resid¬ 
ing  in  town,  and  one  a  wife;  and  several  of 
the  ladies  took  a  liking  to  Arthur  Lennard, 
thought  his  story  romantic  and  interesting, 
and  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  Edith. 
But  though  he  was  glad  of  all  this,  his  first 
state  of  exuberant  rapture  did  not  last  very 
long.  He  perceived  that  his  passion  was 
not  returned  in  the  manner  he  had  at  first 
hoped;  that  his  extravagances  rather  bored 
Edith,  who  was  no  hypocrite,  and  yawned 
one  day  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
poetical  rhapsody.  So  he  cooled  down,  and 
grew  rather  melancholy,  being  of  a  sensi¬ 
tive  temperament,  and  very  easily  snubbed. 
However,  he  flattered  himself  that  it  would 
be  all  right  when  they  were  once  man  and 
wife ;  and  so  he  took  a  house  at  Kensington, 
with  a  garden  and  stable  attached  to  it,  and 
bought  furniture,  and  a  pair  of  horses,  and  a 
carriage,  and  a  plain  gold  ring,  and  a  gor¬ 
geous  costume,  and  a  licence.  And  soifie 
of  her  new  friends  coached  Edith,  superin¬ 
tended  her  get-up,  and  acted  as  her  brides¬ 
maids. 

And  so  Arthur  Lennard  and  Edith  Rosier 
stood  up  before  the  altar  and  promised  a 
number  of  things  which  they  fully  intended 
to  do,  and  the  Morning  Post  announced  the 
affair  as  a  “  Marriage  in  High  Life” — why, 
I  cannot  imagine. 

CHAPTER  X. 

MARRIED  AND  SETTLED. 

THE  gifts  of  fortune  are  much  like  the 
presents  hung  on  a  Christmas  tree, 
for  which  the  guests  draw  lots;  for  from  off 
it  a  middle-aged  bachelor  will  get  a  pair  of 
earrings,  a  schoolboy  a  bracelet,  a  girl  a 
pegtop,  the  mother  of  a  family  a  pair  of 
skates,  and  an  elderly  single  lady  a  baby's 
cap.  So,  in  the  larger  lottery  of  life,  the  prizes 


do  not  fall  exactly  as  we  would  have  them. 
The  childless  peer  sighs  for  a  heir,  while 
the  poor  curate  could  well  spare  him  half  a 
dozen ;  young  Stables  would  be  much  hap¬ 
pier  as  one  of  his  own  grooms ;  and  while 
Sawyer  the  carpenter  feels  himself  qualified 
by  nature  to  guide  the  destinies  of  nations, 
the  nobleman  who  owns  his  village,  and  by 
whose  patronage  he  principally  lives,  finds 
no  pleasure  in  life  equal  to  turning. 

The  dream  of  Arthur  Lennard's  youth  was 
domestic  happiness.  Some  men  have  a 
particular  desire  for  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
others  wish  to  amass  colossal  fortunes; 
many  a  young  fellow  would  give  an  arm  for 
the  right  to  wear  a  medal  on  his  breast; 
and  to  win  the  Derby  with  a  horse  of  his 
own  breeding  is  a  secret  desire  which  causes 
the  heart  of  more  than  one  Englishman  to 
pant.  All  these  objects  of  ambition  would 
have  been  the  veriest  trifles  to  Lennard, 
valuable  only  as  gewgaws  to  lay  at  the  feet 
of  his  wife.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to 
own  that  his  standard  of  man's  career  on 
earth  was  not  high ;  but  was  it  not  therefore 
all  the  more  easily  to  be  attained?  He  was 
of  an  indolent  and  amiable  disposition,  and 
sought  as  his  sole  good  what  numbers 
around  him  seemed  to  accept  as  a  matter  of 
course.  For  you  meet  scores  of  happy,  well- 
assorted  couples  every  day  in  England.  In 
foreign  countries  it  may  be  different — I  do 
not  know.  French  novelists  may  be  false  to 
nature  and  fact;  and,  in  my  ignorance  of  the 
true  state  of  society  over  the  water,  I  am 
willing  to  hope  that  the  masses  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  do  not  really  consider  that  the  acme 
of  female  virtue  is  the  fidelity  of  a  woman 
to  any  man  who  is  not  her  husband,  the 
depth  of  unpoetical  vulgarity  her  attach¬ 
ment  to  him.  In  this  little  island,  how¬ 
ever,  the  majority  of  marriages  turn  out  hap¬ 
pily;  and  in  very  many  that  perfect  state 
of  easy  confidence,  good  understanding, 
and  complete  merging  of  the  hopes,  fears, 
and  sympathies  of  two  into  one,  whifch 
formed  Arthur's  beau  ideal}  is  actually 
reached.  But  to  attain  this  the  minds  of 
the  husband  and  wife  must  be,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  similar,  but  harmonizing  and  free  from 
jarring  elements,  and  in  the  present  case 
there  were  hardly  half  a  dozen  points  upon 
which  they  felt  in  common.  About  half  a 
hundred  things  which  made  up  the  sum  of 
existence  to  Lennard,  his  wife  did  not  care 
a  rush.  To  her  the  higher  class  of  poetry 
was  unintelligible  rubbish,  pictures  were  a 
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nuisance,  scenery  without  a  charm.  He 
could  not  let  his  feelings  or  sympathies 
grow  warm  in  her  presence  without  getting 
a  bucket  of  cold  water  dashed  over  them 
instanter.  The  fact  was  that  when  his  heart 
first  opened  to  the  influence  of  the  other 
sex;  when  he  found  that  his  boyish  theory 
that  women  were  inferior,  troublesome  crea¬ 
tures  whom  it  was  cowardly  to  hit  when 
impudent,  was  by  no  means  an  exhaustive 
view  of  the  relations  between  the  sexes; 
when  he  made  the  important  discovery  that 
he  himself  could  write  rhyme  (poetry  he  at 
first  thought  it)  by  the  yard;  at  the  age  of 
adolescence,  in  short,  he  had  set  up  in  his 
mind  an  ideal  of  a  perfect  woman,  possessed 
of  all  the  graces  and  charms  of  mind  and 
body  most  congenial  to  his  own  tastes  and 
disposition.  When  he  first  met  Edith,  then, 
who  was  sufficiently  endowed  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  attractions  of  his  ideal,  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  her  mental  perfections  must 
harmonize  with  them,  and  fell  in  love,  not 
with  the  real  Edith,  but  with  an  imaginary, 
impossible,  faultless  creation  that  the  world 
never  saw,  enveloped  in  Edith's  form. 

The  mischief  of  this  was  that,  in  paying 
his  court  to  her,  he  appealed  to  sympathies 
and  feelings  which  had  no  existence,  and  so 
missed  his  best  chance  of  winning  a  return 
for  his  passion.  He  was  like  a  deaf  man 
playing  upon  a  piano  without  any  strings  in 
it — his  own  imagination  supplied  the  music. 

The  art  of  love  is  a  very  capricious 
science,  hardly  to  be  fixed  by  any  general 
rules;  but  this  much  is  certain:  you  may 
annoy,  disgust,  enrage — nay,  you  may  even 
strike  a  woman,  shoot  her,  poison  her,  cut 
her  throat  —without  losing  all  chance  of  her 
falling  in  love  with  you;  but  if  you  once 
bore  her,  the  game  is  up.  And  Arthur  had 
from  the  first  often  bored  Edith. 

When  he  first  discovered  that  his  wife 
was  his  very  good  friend,  but  nothing  more, 
Lennard  grew  very  miserable — for  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  a  life  cannot  be  dispersed 
without  a  vast  amount  of  mental  anguish — 
and  then  gradually  resigned  himself  to  his 
fate.  Now,  the  fate  of  the  constant  one  in 
a  union  where  the  love  is  all  on  one  side  is 
to  be  the  slave  of  the  other,  and  so  Lennard 
was  henpecked.  How  should  it  be  other¬ 
wise?  He  was  always  trying  to  please,  con¬ 
ciliate,  and  win  her  by  kindness,  and  con¬ 
sulting  her  wishes  in  everything,  while  she 
went  her  own  way,  utterly  careless  whether 
he  liked  it  or  not  As  for  his  devotion  and  I 


constancy,  she  thought  it  weakness,  and 
rather  despised  him  for  it.  Women  are  so 
utterly  pitiless  where  they  do  not  love !  And 
so,  I  repeat,  he  was  henpecked;  as  you  will 
be,  dear  male,  bachelor  reader,  if  ever  you 
marry  and  remain  uxorious  about  a  woman 
who  does  not  care  twopence  for  you. 

Nor  was  Edith  quite  happy — no  woman 
is  without  loving  some  one;  and  if  she  had 
no  very  great  affection  for  her  husband,  she 
at  least  kept  clear  of  even  the  most  Platonic 
attachment  to  any  other  man,  and  so  was 
free  from  all  blame — for,  I  suppose,  we  can¬ 
not  command  our  affections.  Indeed,  for 
my  part,  I  pity  her  more  than  Lennard,  who 
ought  to  have  found  himself  some  active 
employment  in  life,  which  would  soon  have 
dissipated  his  poetic  regrets.  If  a  man  can¬ 
not  have  domestic  happiness,  there  are 
other  prizes  worth  trying  for.  But  he  was 
indolent,  and  indolence  is  selfishness,  and 
as  such  deserves  punishment. 

A  year  after  their  marriage  Mrs.  Rosier 
died,  and,  under  the  influence  of  this  grief, 
Edith  softened  a  while  towards  her  husband, 
and  this  was  perhaps  the  happiest  period  of 
his  life,  for  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
discovered  the  way  to  her  heart  at  last.  But 
as  the  sorrow  wore  out  her  old  imperious¬ 
ness  gradually  returned,  and  their  former- 
relations  were  resumed. 

Another  event — which  often  has  the  effect 
of  pointing  the  walls  of  matrimony  when 
the  cement  is  getting  rather  loose — occurred 
two  years  later,  and  the.  hopes  of  this  hus¬ 
band-lover  began  once  more  to  look  up: 
Mrs.  Lennard  brought  him  a  little  daughter. 

Now,  surely,  they  would  have  a  common 
interest,  upon  which  the  sympathies  of  both 
might  rest.  Alas !  the  child  had  come  too 
late:  Edith's  indifference  was  now  a  con¬ 
firmed  habit,  and  the  possession  of  an  object 
on  which  to  lavish  her  thought  and  care  only 
increased  her  husband's  insignificance  in 
her  eyes ;  and  it  was  an  extra  pang  to  him 
to  see  his  daughter,  as  she  grew  up,  imbib¬ 
ing  the  impression  that  he  was  a  nobody  in 
bis  own  house.  How  should  the  little  girl, 
quick,  sharp,  and  attentive  as  she  was,  con¬ 
ceive  any  respect  for  a  father  who  was  con¬ 
tinually  snubbed  in  her  presence? 

And  so  this  last  hope  faded  away;  and 
Lennard,  giving  the  matter  up  as  a  bad 
job,  endeavoured  to  console  himself  by  the 
society  of  friends.  He  was  a  member  of 
several  clubs;  became  one  of  the  theatrical, 
musical,  and  artistic  cognoscenti;  played  a 
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great  deal  at  billiards  and  whist;  visited  all 
the  principal  races  of  the  year,  and  backed 
the  favourites  with  varying  success,  but  not 
to  an  extent  to  damage  his  fortune;  and 
came  to  look  upon  dinner  as  the  ail-im¬ 
portant  business  of  life.  And  thus  an  ill- 
assorted  because'  a  premature  union,  en¬ 
gaged  in  before  the  contracting  parties  had 
had  sufficient  experience  of  life  to  know 
their  own  minds,  or  judge  by  comparison 
of  each  other's  qualities,  had  turned  a  man 
of  good  abilities  and  affectionate  disposition 
into  a  useless,  pleasure-seeking  idler,  with¬ 
out  an  object  or  ambition  in  life;  and  had 
caused  a  woman  capable  of  urging  and  as¬ 
sisting  a  husband  whom  she  loved  and  re¬ 
spected  on  a  career  of  fame  and  honour, 
and  of  herself  becoming  an  ornament  to  any 
society  in  which  she  moved,  to  sink  into  a 
discontented,  querulous,  unhappy  wife,  who 
was  only  saved  from  utter  listlessness  by 
the  occupation  of  spoiling  her  daughter. 

How  absurd  these  sentimental  discom¬ 
forts,  the  luxuriant  growth  of  a  high  state 
of  civilization,  would  appear  to  the  Indian, 
whose  idea  of  domestic  life  consists  in  pos¬ 
sessing  a  squaw  who  can  cook  his  game 
well,  and  who  would  knock  her  down  with 
his  club  if  she  neglected  her  household  du¬ 
ties! — or  even  to  the  European  labourer,  far 
too  much  occupied  with  his  struggles  for 
daily  bread  to  attend  to  any  such  niceties, 
and  who  would  feel  perfectly  contented 
with  his  “old  woman"  if  she  kept  his  cot¬ 
tage  comfortable  and  his  children  quiet. 
But  if  we  will  etherealize  our  hearts  and 
affections  until  this  pampering  reaches  such 
a  pitch  of  refinement,  we  must  expect  the 
more  exquisite  happiness  of  some  to  be 
balanced  by  the  more  poignant  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  others. 

After  all,  things  might  easily  have  been  a 
thousand  times  worse.  There  was  no  scan¬ 
dal  about  the  Lennards.  They  went  out  into 
society,  ate  the  dinners  of  others,  and  gave 
similar  repasts  in  their  turn;  sat  together 
decorously  at  theatres  and  in  concert- 
rooms,  and  were  guiltless  of  flirtations.  All 
their  friends  and  neighbours  thought  her  a 
pleasant  woman,  and  him  a  delightful  man, 
and  those  who  were  poorer  than  they  were 
envied  them.  It  is  true  that  people  saw 
that  Mr.  Lennard  was  in  subjection  to  his 
wife ;  but  that  is  a  calamity  which  he  shared 
with  many  better  and  wiser  men,  and  is  not 
a  weakness  at  which  many  husbands  can 
indulge  in  violent  stone-throwing.  Besides, 


was  it  not  just  as  well?  Mr.  Lennard  was 
a  careless,  extravagant  man,  rather  too  fond 
of  bachelor  society;  and  it  was,  perhaps, 
good  for  him  to  be  kept  in  order  by  some 
one.  So  the  world  judged — and,  to  own  the 
truth,  not  without  a  show  of  reason;  for, 
some  nine  or  ten  years  after  his  marriage, 
and  at  an  age  when  most  men  about  town 
are  beginning  to  think  that  their  hours 
should  be  a  little  earlier,  their  habits  a 
trifle  more  regular,  and  that  all  other  wines 
should  be  discarded  for  sherry,  Lennard 
did  go  ahead,  for  a  married  man — rather: 
seldom  dining  at  home  unless  he  had  com¬ 
pany;  returning  to  the  conjugal  roof  at  un¬ 
seemly  hours,  and  decidedly  flushed  with 
wine;  devoting  his  afternoons  to  billiards 
or  pigeon  shooting,  much  tobacco,  and 
abundance  of  soda  and  brandy. 

When  a  man  of  mature  age,  and  a  mind 
capable  of  better  things,  falls  into  such 
habits,  more  especially  if  he  has  a  secret 
disappointment  which  makes  him  avoid  re¬ 
flection,  he  is  in  terrible  danger  of  sinking 
into  the  mere  sot  and  gambler;  and  this 
might  at  last  have  been  Lennard’s  fate,  had 
he  lived  entirely  with  the  very  “fast"  set  of 
men  with  whom  he  was  only  too  intimate. 
But,  fortunately,  his  favourite  companions 
were  a  knot  of  old  school  and  college  friends, 
who  worked  for  their  bread ; — clever  fellows 
some  of  these,  most  of  them  sharp,  all  able 
to  see  a  joke  or  follow  the  thread  of  an 
argument:  struggling  barristers,  writers  of 
the  ephemeral  literature  of  the  day,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  artists :  men  with  as  strong  a 
love  for  pleasure,  perhaps,  as  the  wealthier 
West-end  lawyers,  but  who,  being  forced  by 
circumstances  to  cultivate  their  minds  and 
restrain  their  appetites,  were  not  so  liable 
to  push  joviality  over  the  boundary,  or  to 
glide  from  gaiety  into  dissipation.  With 
these  men,  Lennard  was  a  general  favourite : 
it  is  so  pleasant  to  get  hold  of  a  man  who 
appreciates  your  jeux  d' esprit,  and  does  not 
write  himself;  whose  anecdotes  and  original 
ideas  you  can  appropriate  for  the  foundation 
or  embellishment  of  an  article,  when  you 
have  a  task  to  accomplish,  and  are  not  in 
the  vein — and  who  will  be  pleased  and  flat¬ 
tered,  instead  of  injured  or  offended,  by  the 
larceny  (the  number  of  pirns  provided  for 
the  Christmas  pantomimes  by  Lennard  would 
form  a  new  Joe  Miller);  who  will  make  his 
richer  acquaintance  buy  your  book,  inspect 
your  picture,  or  go  to  see  your  new  play. 
It  was  amongst  these  men  that  Lennard  had 
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his  real  friends,  and  in  their  society  he  spent 
his  happiest  hours;  but  they  were  so  often 
busy  that  most  of  his  time  was  spent  at  his 
grander  clubs,  and  his  connection  with  the 
quieter  set  would  not  have  sufficed  to  check 
his  deterioration  if  he  had  been  sunk  in  the 
grosser  and  more  hardening  vice  which  was 
thought  so  lightly  of  by  those  around  him. 
He  was  of  a  cold  temperament,  and  a  woman- 
hater,  said  the  charitable  minority;  the 
majority  considered  him  to  be  simply  sly. 
None  of  them  guessed  the  real  cause,  which 
would  have  convulsed  them  with  inextin¬ 
guishable  laughter  could  they  have  divined 
it.  He  was  still  in  love  with  his  wife. 

So  the  years  slipped  by,  and  the  Lennards 
reached  to  middle  age.  Edith,  who  had 
no  child  but  her  first  little  daughter,  was 
now  a  portly,  commanding  dame,  thought 
greatly  of  by  a  little  clique  of  ladies  who 
considered  that  Woman  had  not  even  yet 
reached  that  position  which  she  ought  to 
hold,  and  saw  degradation  in  her  fulfilling 
contentedly  and  happily  the  holy  duties  of 
wife  and  mother;  while  Arthur’s  tailor  in¬ 
formed  him  that  he  was  getting  a  trifle 
broader  in  the  waist,  and  a  sharp  twinge  in 
his  great  toe  one  morning,  like  a  red-hot 
wire  thrust  suddenly  through  that  member, 
warned  him  that  Strasbourg  pie  and  Bur¬ 
gundy  were  rich  things  for  lunch. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  however,  joy 
came  to  him  from  an  unexpected  quarter, 
as  blessings  generally  do.  Into  his  theories 
of  domestic  happiness,  parental  affection  had 
hardly  entered.  He  had,  indeed,  thought 
how  delightful  it  would  be  to  watch  the 
dawning  of  the  infant  mind  in  company 
with  a  genial  wife;  but  had  considered  this 
merely  as  an  auxiliary  to  conjugal  bliss,  by 
forming  a  common  point  for  the  interests 
and  affections  of  husband  and  wife  to  centre. 
Yet  from  this  source  he  began  to  taste  those 
home  delights  which  fate  had  hitherto  denied 
him. 

Mary  Lennard  had  passed  from  childhood 
into  girlhood,  from  girlhood  into  charming 
womanhood,  by  those  imperceptible  degrees 
which  cause  us  so  often  to  feel  startled  when 
we  hear  that  the  young  things  associated 
in  our  minds  with  plum  cakes,  tops,  and 
dolls  are  suddenly  preaching  sermons,  plead* 
ing  causes,  fighting  battles,  going  to  drawing¬ 
rooms,  walking  about  followed  by  children 
of  their  own.  Up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  she 
had  lived  at  home,  with  a  capital  governess, 
and  learning  accomplishments  from  all  sorts 


of  masters;  but  at  that  age,  Mrs.  Lennard, 
conscious  that  she  had  rather  spoilt  her, 
sent  her  to  a  finishing  school  for  a  couple  of 
years,  and,  by  good  luck,  with  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  results.  In  early  days,  Mary  had  been 
quite  what  is  called  “her  mother's  child.” 
True,  she  loved  her  father — as  how,  with  her 
affectionate  disposition,  should  she  not  love 
one  who  was  invariably  kind  and  gentle  to¬ 
wards  her?  But,  from  seeing  him  continually 
slighted  by  her  mother,  his  opinions  unasked, 
his  wishes  unconsulted,  she  naturally  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  was  not  of  much  account, 
and  felt  none  of  that  respect  for  him  without 
which  the  relations  between  child  and  parent 
can  never  be  beneficial  to  either.  And  this 
state  of  things  was  so  painful  to  the  father, 
that  he  as  much  as  possible  avoided  the 
child,  whose  imitative  want  of  respect  for 
him  he  perceived,  but  could  not  tell  how  to 
remedy ;  and  when  he  did  see  her,  he  was  so 
guarded  and  constrained  in  all  he  said,  that 
close  sympathy  between  the  two  was  im¬ 
possible.  But  when  Mary  returned  home 
after  being  “finished,”  with  a  more  disci¬ 
plined  mind,  a  heart  more  matured,  a  quiet 
natural  insight  into  character  sharpened  and 
strengthened  by  association  with  many  dif¬ 
ferent  dispositions,  she  soon  discovered  that 
she  had  never  yet  known  her  father.  It  was 
surprising  how  quickly  she  perceived  the 
bright  side  of  his  character — now,  alas !  some¬ 
what  dimmed— the  delicacy  of  his  feelings, 
the  superiority  of  his  judgment;  and  how, 
by  careful  observation  of  her  parents  when 
together,  she  intuitively  learned  something  | 

!  of  the  true  state  of  the  case  between  them; 
and  then,  without  exactly  putting  it  to  her-  ! 
self  like  that,  she  felt  a  wish  to  compensate 
her  father  for  her  mother's  indifference  by 
making  his  home  a  happier  place  for  him. 
And  Mr.  Lennard,  only  too  open  to  any 
appeal  to  his  affections,  yielded  readily  to 
her  influence,  so  that  father  and  daughter 
j  drew  together  more  and  more  daily. 

For  there  was  a  great  similarity  in  their 
humours  and  tastes,  so  that  Mrs.  Lennard 
would  sit  in  astonishment  at  the  eagerness 
and  delight  with  which  Mary  would  listen 
to  her  father’s  conversation,  which  she  had 
always  thought  very  insipid  and  uninterest¬ 
ing;  nor  was  it  without  a  pang,  which  all  the 
young  girl's  tact  could  not  entirely  soothe, 
that  she  found  herself  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  the  only  parent. 

So  now  Mr.  Lennard  often  absented  him¬ 
self  from  the  pool-room  or  tfie  studio,  to 
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ride  out  with  his  daughter;  frequently  let 
Tattersall’s  get  on  as  well  as  it  could  with¬ 
out  him,  while  he  strolled  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  through  flower-show  or  fancy  ba¬ 
zaar.  But  a  customary  course  of  life  is  not 
to  be  suddenly  and  entirely  altered  by  such 
gentle  influences ;  and  about  a  year  after  his 
daughter's  return  home,  his  careless  habits 
produced  consequences  which  well-nigh 
stifled  this  newly  found  happiness  at  its 
birth. 


A  HOLIDAY  PEEP  AT  COUNTRY 
LIFE 

IN  THE  NORTH  OF  IRELAND. 

TT  is  certainly  a  commendable  custom 
that  allows  the  overworked  slaves  of 
legal  toil  to  free  themselves  for  a  while  from 
the  meshes  of  red  tape,  which,  like  a  huge 
spider's  web,  surround  on  all  sides  the  purity 
of  the  law,  and,  escaping  into  the  green 
fields,  to  refresh  themselves  after  their  past 
and  strengthen  themselves  for  their  future 
!  labours.  And  yet  the  phrase,  “going  to 
I  the  country,"  has  now,  through  the  force  of 
;  custom,  no  other  meaning  for  most  people 
l  than  that  of  going  from  a  large  town  to  a 
smaller  one;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that 
almost  everybody  “goes  to  the  country"  in 
|  summer.  There  are,  however,  some  who, 

;  like  myself,  love  to  bury  themselves  in  the 
I  wry  country,  far  from  the  towns  and  from 
!  the,  din  of  business,  and  there  dream  away 
theipfhne  delightfully  till  the  unwelcome  day 
aftnes  which  calls  them  to  mingle  once  more 
in  the  busy  paths  of  men.  To  one  who  has 
just  left  some  busy  city,  the  country  brings 
such  peaceful  repose,  such  a  pleasing  quiet¬ 
ude;  and  yet  it  is  so  full  of  life — a  healthy, 
vigorous  life;  yet  one  so  free  from  the 
feverish  excitement  of  towns. 

It  was  when  I  went  to  the  north,  of  Ire¬ 
land  for  my  usual  holiday  that,  for  the  first 
time,  I  enjoyed  a  taste  of  the  pleasures  of 
real  rustic  life.  There  is  beside  the  Com¬ 
mons,  near  Carrickfergus,  a  farm  called 

C- - ,  situated  as  far  as  one  could  wish 

from  any  town  of  importance,  and  in  a  retired 
part  of  the  country.  I  remember  how,  when 
I  came  here  one  day  on  a  visit  to  its  owner, 
I  was  first  of  all  surprised  with  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  substantial  comforts  that  surrounded 
me  on  every  hand.  I  sat  down  to  breakfast 
with  the  family  before  a  table  literally 
piled  with  eatables.  Plates  heaped  high 
with  slices  of  home-baked  soda-bread,  potato 


and  oatmeal  cake,  and  (but  this  was  proba¬ 
bly  in  honour  of  my  arrival)  mounds  of  but¬ 
tered  toast  were  ranged  before  ua;  and  blocks^ 
of  honeycomb,  dripping  with  their  amber* 
juice,  were  in  the  same  profusion.  I  had 
certainly  expected  a  spare  diet,  for  I  did  not 
at  that  time  know  how  comfortably  our 
northern  farmers  live  at  home,  nor  indeed 
would  a  stranger  guess  it  from  the  rough 
appearance  of  the  men  themselves  or  their 
dwellings.  The  room  we  sat  in  had  also 
been  furnished  with  an  eye  to  comfort,  and 
many  curious  articles 'were  ranged  as  orna¬ 
ments  about  the  walls. 

From  the  conversation  of  my  host,  I  soon 
found  that  his  mind  was  of  no  common  cast. 
He  possessed,  however  he  had  come  by  it,  a 
fund  of  information,  wonderful  for  a  man  in 
his  position.  His  remarks  were  shrewd,  and 
delivered  in  very  pithy  and  forcible  phrases. 
Of  a  bold  and  independent  nature,  his  likes 
and  dislikes  were  strong,  and  he  took  no 
pains  to  hide  them. 

The  conversation  at  breakfast  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  my  host  and  myself;  for  his  wife, 
who  also  sat  down  with  us,  did  not  seem  to 
possess  more  than  the  average  portion  of 
ideas  which  falls  to  a  countrywoman,  and 
had  not  even  the  usual  chatty  disposition 
of  her  sex.  Their  children,  several  of  whom 
were  grown  up,  appeared  to  have  a  natural 
reserve,  which  was  probably  increased  by 
the  presence  of  a  stranger,  and  confined 
their  share  of  the  discourse  to  a  half-bashful 
sort  of  smile  when  anything  which  amused 
them  was  said,  or  a  stare  of  wonder  when 
they  heard  something  they  thought  strange. 
One  soon  became  tired  of  talking  to  people 
whose  entire  vocabulary  consists  of  “Yes," 

“  No,"  and  “  I  don't  know;"  and  in  a  short 
time  I  had  accordingly  almost  ignored  the 
existence  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  was 
perfectly  willing  to  be  monopolized  by  the 
“man  of  the  house.'* 

By  the  time  breakfast  was  over,  it  was 
decided  we  should  go  to  see  some  friends 
of  his,  whom,  I  think,  he  had  been  wanting 
to  visit  for  a  good  while,  but  had  not  as  yet 
found  a  sufficient  pretext;  for  country  farmers 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  take  a  walk  of  five  Irish 
miles  merely  to  pay  a  complimentary  visit 
to  their  neighbours.  Unluckily,  just  as  we 
were  about  to  start,  he  discovered  a  slight 
breakage  in  one  of  his  boots.  This  was 
enough  to  upset  the  expedition,  for  the  girls 
at  Geordie  Gray's  were  “very  partic'lar,  an' 
wud  ha*  remarked  it"  The  farmer  then 
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proposed  I  should  go  and  see  two  of  his 
children,  a  daughter  and  son,  who  were 

living  together  on  a  farm  called  B - ,  about 

five  Irish  miles  distant.  I  agreed  to  this, 
and,  setting  out  at  once,  we  went  for  a  short 
cut  through  the  fields,  across  bogs — and  into 
them  sometimes — and  over  those  abomina¬ 
ble  fences  of  stones,  loosely  piled  one  upon 
another,  which  always  come  rolling  down 
upon  your  ankles  when  you  attempt  to  get 
over  them.  Along  the  whole  of  our  way 
we  scarcely  saw  a  specimen  of  the  human 
kind,  except  one  old  man,  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  who  was  leisurely  employed  in  pick¬ 
ing  blackberries  and  eating  them,  and  was 
good  enough  to  inform  us  that  “it  was  a 
guid,  moderate  soart  o'  day.”  My  inquiry 
if  the  old  gentleman  had  retired  on  the 
income  of  his  estates,  since  he  took  his  ease 
so  contentedly,  tickled  my  companion  so 
much,  that  he  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  laugh¬ 
ing  several  times  in  the  next  half-mile  on 
thinking  of  it.  On  recovering  from  his  first 
attack,  he  pointed  out  to  me  two  fields — very 
productive,  apparently,  of  stones — and  gave 
me  to  understand  that  these  constituted  the 
old  man’s  estate,  together  with  a  small  cot¬ 
tage,  situated  at  the  foot  of  one  of  them. 
By  what  tenure  they  were  held  has  escaped 
my  memory,  though  I  was  informed  very 
precisely  on  the  point;  and  it  is  curious  to 
observe  how  well  the  country  farmers  know 
how  almost  every  acre  of  ground  within 
miles  of  them  is  held,  and  every  particular 
connected  with  it  nearly  as  well  as  the  owners 
themselves. 

We  had  passed  over  a  rather  uninterest¬ 
ing  and  dreary  expanse  of  country,  and  now, 
descending  a  hill,  came  in  view  of  our  des¬ 
tination.  This  farm  was  not  in  the  least 
like  that  we  had  left.  Outside,  everything 
seemed  to  be  in  disorder,  as  if  no  interest 
was  taken  in  the  management  of  affairs  by 
the  owners,  and  things  were  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  just  where  they  chanced  to  fall.  At 
our  entrance  into  the  farmyard  we  received 
our  first  salutation  from  a  flock  of  geese; 
but,  disregarding  their  noisy  greeting,  we 
went  into  the  house,  the  door  of  which 
stood  hospitably  open.  No  one  was  in, 
and  I  had  leisure  to  observe  the  interior 
before  the  mistress  of  the  establishment 
made  her  appearance.  The  kitchen  was 
about  as  bare  as  a  kitchen  could  well 
be.  An  earthen  floor,  a  deal  table,  and 
two  wooden  chairs,  supplemented  with  a 
“  creepie”  or  joint-stool,  and  a  few  articles 


of  cookery  and  clothing  hung  upon  the'  walls 
or  suspended  from  the  rafters,  made  up  its 
entire  furniture.  On  entering  the  inner 
room,  I  made  a  further  discovery  of  a  clock, 
another  wooden  table,  a  chair,  and  a  cup¬ 
board.  This  apartment  was  as  little  adorned 
as  the  kitchen.  The  earthen  floor  swelled 
into  small  hillocks  and  sunk  again  into 
hollows;  the  walls  and  roof  were  bare. 
After  I  had  looked  round  me,  I  occupied 
one  of  the  chairs  in  the  kitchen;  and  while 
the  farmer,  seated  on  the  other,  was  apolo¬ 
gizing  for  the  ill-kept  appearance  of  the 
place,  and  informing  me  that  his  son  and 
daughter  merely  remained  in  it  to  take  care 
of  it  for  his  son-in-law — a  man  who  heeded 
little  how  the  farm  looked  so  that  it  brought 
in  the  money — we  were  interrupted  by  the 
approach  of  his  daughter,  exclaiming — 

“  Well,  fether,  a  did’na  expect  to  see  ye 
ower  here  the  day.” 

“  Hech,  Susan — a*  cud’na  stay  away  from 
ye.  An’  this  is  Mr.  Alston  a  hae  brought 
to  see  ye.” 

And  thereupon  ensued  a  shaking  of  hands 
and  the  usual  inquiries  about  relatives  and 
friends. 

Susan  was  a  tall,  comely  country  girl, 
dark-haired  and  black-eyed,  with  a  rich 
northern  brogue,  and,  unlike  the  other  child¬ 
ren  of  my  host — he  had  ten,  by  the  way — 
was  full  of  life  and  spirit.  We  had  not 
been  many  minutes  in  the  enjoyment  of 
her  society,  when  an  old  woman  came  into 
the  house,  and  began  to  address  herself  to 
the  farmer. 

“Watch  now,  Mr.  Alston,”  cried  Susan 
to  me.  “  This  ould  wife’s  deef  as  a  post,  an’ 
ma  fether  is  a  little  hard  o’  hearin',  an ’ll  no 
understan*  her  ether.” 

I  was  not  near  enough  to  hear  what  the 
old  woman  said,  for  she  seemed  to  talk 
thickly;  but  she  burst  into  several  hearty  fits 
of  laughter,  and  the  farmer  on  every  oc¬ 
casion  followed  her  example.  When  his 
series  of  cachinnations  had  subsided,  he 
called  Susan  to  him,  and  asked  her  to  get 
rid  of  the  old  woman. 

“  A  canna’  be  fashed  wi’  her  talk,”  said 
he.  “  She  deaves  me.” 

Then  turning  to  me,  he  explained — 

“  A  jist  laughed  because  she  was  laughin’, 
for  a  cudna’  mak’  out  a  word  of  her;  but 
she  was  jokin’  about  Susan.” 

The  old  woman  was  soon  disposed  of,  and 
Susan  began  to  make  apologies  for  our 
meagre  reception. 
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“A  niver  thought  you  were  comm*,”  she 
said,  “or  a  would  ha*  had  somethin’;  but 
that’s  aye  the  way  o’  fether.  He  still  comes 
when  ye  dinna  expect  him.” 

“It’s  no  such  great  matter,”  replied  her 
lather,  “an’  a  man  can’t  aye  hav&  a  horn 
blown  afore  him  when  he's  goin’  anywhere. 
Mr.  Alston  nor  me’s  very  particular,  an’ 
we’ll  go  and  walk  down  to  the  nut  grove, 
while  ye  get  somethin’  ready  for  us.  Ye  can 
gie  us  a  cup  o’  tea,  I  suppose?” 

“I  don’t  feel  in  the  least  bit  hungry, 
Susan,  for  my  part,”  I  assured  her;  “but  I 
want  to  go  by  all  means  to  the  nut  grove.” 

“Ye  canna  miss  but  be  hungry,”  she  per¬ 
sisted,  “after  your  walk  across  the  country. 
Ma  fether  can  tak’  ye  to  the  nut  grove,  but 
mind  ye  dinna  stay  above  an  hour.” 

I  assured  her  I  would  not,  and  so  we 
departed. 

We  passed  through  a  gate  lately  erected 
by  the  owner  of  the  holding,  with  a  pillar  on 
I  each  side  of  it  (whose  appearance  my  com- 
panion’s  remark,  that  Robin  “must  have 
I  built  them  of  mortar  and  pitched  the  stones 
intil  them,”  aptly  described),  and  then  en- 
|  tered  upon  the  direct  road  across  the  fields 
I  to  the  nut  grove.  There  were  several  stone 
I  fences  to  be  got  over — as  gingerly  as  possible, 

I  lest  the  loose  stones  should  roll  down  on 
our  feet;  several  brooks,  with  boggy  banks, 
in  which  we  sank  up  to  our  ankles,  to  be 
crossed ;  and  sometimes  a  path  to  be  torn 
through  the  briars.  One  of  these  fences  was 
composed  of  large  boulders,  each  of  which 
would  have  required  at  least  three  men  to 
lift  it  My  companion  assured  me  that 
these  had  all  been  taken  out  of  the  land,  and 
placed  one  upon  another  by  the  unaided 
strength  of  an  “ould  Roman” — i.e,y  Roman 
Catholic — who  had  dwelt  there  many  years, 
and  at  last  died  in  the  poorhouse  at  Carrick- 
fergus. 

By  the  time  he  had  ended  his  biogra¬ 
phical  remarks  on  this  mighty  “Roman”  of 
former  days,  whose  thumb  he  stated  to  have 
been  as  large  as  another  man’s  wrist,  we  had 
arrived  at  the  broad  slope  on  which  the 
hazel  shrubs  grew. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  how  enjoyable 
the  farmer's  life  is,  if  he  himself  could  only 
appreciate  it — to  retire,  after  performing  his 
day’s  labour,  to  the  kitchen  hearth,  glowing 
with  the  blaze  of  the  cheery  turf  fire,  and 
thereto  rest  at  his  ease  while  the  strains  of  the 
fiddle  or  the  pipes  soothe  him  to  repose,  or 
the  dances  and  sports  of  the  young  people 


amuse  him  and  cause  him  to  foiget  his 
toil. 

My  companion  was  now  filling  his  pockets 
with  nuts,  intended  for  the  olive  branches 

at  C - ,  and  declaiming  at  the  same  time 

against  landlords,  whom  he  described  as  “a 
parcel  of  drones  who  eat  up  the  hard-won 
earnings  of  honest  men.”  He  thought  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  buy  up 
all  the  ground  from  the  landed  proprietors 
of  the  country,  and  permit  the  occupying 
tenants  of  every  holding  to  purchase  by 
degrees  the  freehold  of  their  farms ;  and  even 
suggested  that  if  this  were  not  soon  done 
the  tenantry  would  only  be  adopting  a 
most  justifiable  measure  if  they  were  one 
and  all  to  refuse  to  pay  rent  to  any  landlord 
at  all,  and  assist  each  other  throughout 
the  kingdom  in  enforcing  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  their  rights.  He  wound  up  his 
arguments  for  the  abolition  of  landlords  by 
referring  to  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
of  France  and  Prussia  in  this  respect; 
although,  when  I  reminded  him  of  their 
liability  to  military  service,  he  owned  that 
the  idea  of  a  free  people  being  dragged  from 
their  occupations  to  risk  their  lives  in  the 
quarrels  of  governments  about  which  they 
neither  knew  nor  cared,  by  no  means  pleased 
him.  Yet  even  this,  he  was  of  opinion, 
should  be  preferred  to  a  dependence  on 
private  landowners. 

After  we  had  explored  the  nut  grove  in 
all  directions,  and  filled  our  pockets  with 
the  nuts,  we  turned  our  faces  again  towards 

B - ,  and  were  not  long  in  arriving  at  the 

entrance  to  the  farm.  As  almost  every 
farm  in  that  part  of  the  country  is  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  path  precisely  similar,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  serious  omission  on  my 
part  if  I  failed  to  describe  the  road  we  were 
now  walking  in. 

From  the  high  road,  then,  a  long,  mud- 
covered  lane  ran,  winding  slightly,  up  to 
the  farmhouse,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a 
sparse  hedge  of  hawthorn.  These  hedges 
were  again  bordered  at  foot  by  a  straggling 
margin  of  briars,  which  flung  out  their  long 
shoots  here  and  there  like  the  arms  of  a 
polypus,  and  industriously  strove  to  pick 
away  as  many  fragments  of  your  garments 
as  they  could,  whenever,  to  keep  clear  of 
the  mud,  you  tried  to  hold  the  uneven  tenor 
of  your  way  along  the  side  of  the  lane.  The 
middle  of  the  path  was  full  of  large  stones, 
and  consequently  full  of  deep  holes.  These 
holes,  too,  were  full  of  water;  and  where 
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the  water  failed,  soft  clay  supplied  its 
place. 

Having  reached  Susan’s  fireside,  and  suf¬ 
fered  a  mild  reproof  for  staying  out  twice 
the  time  we  had  permission  to  stay,  we  were 
conducted  “  ben,”  into  the  inner  room,, 
where  the  table  was  spread  to  receive  us. 
Susan  had  been  hospitably  industrious  in 
our  absence,  and  abundant  fruits  of  her 
labours  lay  before  us  in  the  shape  of  piles 
of  hot  cakes  of  several  kinds.  We  sat  down 
to  eat  and  to  talk,  to  laugh  and  be  pleased. 
The  old  clock  upon  the  wail  quietly  ticked 
overhead,  the  crickets  chirruped  merrily 
out  of  the  holes  and  comers,  the  geese 
cackled  in  the  yard. 

We  bade  Susan  good-bye  at  last,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  ourselves  to  the  task  of  climbing  the 
hill  before  us,  which  was  not,  however,  very 
steep;  and  more  quickly  than  we  had  come, 
we  left  heather  and  stones  and  bog  behind 
us.  Yet  the  road  now  seemed  longer  than 
before,  for  it  wanted  the  charm  of  novelty; 

and  we  hastened  to  reach  C - before 

nightfall.  While  we  were  passing  through 
the  parish  of  Ballyvalloch,  at  a  point  where 
a  large  farmhouse  could  just  be  seen,  my 
guide,  pointing  to  this,  informed  me  it  had 
lately  been  the  scene  of  a  murder.  The 
incident,  as  he  related  it,  was  this: — The 
proprietor  of  the  house  had  a  dispute  with 
his  nephew  about  the  boundary  of  a  field. 
A  law- suit  was  the  result  of  their  disagree¬ 
ment,  the  event  of  which  was  unfavourable 
to  the  nephew.  High  words  occurred  one 
evening  afterwards  between  the  old  man  and 
his  relative  on  the  subject  of  the  boundary, 
and  when  they  separated  the  younger  had 
been  heard  to  say,  “I’ll  nick  him  for  it  yet.” 
That  very  evening,  as  the  old  man  was  sit¬ 
ting  at  his  fire,  he  was  struck  by  a  bullet 
from  a  gun,  discharged  outside  the  window. 
His  wife  declared  she  had  seen  the  face  of 
his  nephew  through  the  glass;  the  ball 
which  killed  him  fitted  the  gun  of  the  ac¬ 
cused;  the  footsteps  outside  the  window 
were  also  of  a  size  with  his.  But  at  the 
trial  the  witnesses  could  scarcely  be  got  to 
swear  to  anything — probably  because  they 
were  afraid  that  if  Shaw  escaped  he  might 
“nick”  them  too;  and  so  the  man  was  ac¬ 
quitted. 

On  entering  the  kitchen  at  C - ,  I  threw 

myself  on  a  long  bench  before  the  blazing 
turf  fire,  while  my  host,  taking  his  fiddle 
down  from  its  peg  on  the  wall,  proceeded 
to  tune  it;  and,  after  some  preliminary 


scraping,  fiddled  away  through  a  host  of 
country  tunes,  such  as  “  The  Antrim  Rifles,” 
“Protestant  Boys,”  “What  the  devil  ails 
ye?”  “  Merrily  danced  the  Quaker’s  wife,” 
&c. 

Carried  away  by  the  magic  influence  of 
my  friend’s  fiddle,  I  was  lost  in  my  dreams, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  some  of  the 
farmer’s  sons  came  from  their  evening  work, 
with  a  young  neighbour,  who  had  beeq  as¬ 
sisting  them,  as  it  was  a  busy  time  of  the 
year  just  then.  The  music  ceased  at  their 
entrance,  and  the  young  men,  providing 
themselves  with  stools,  sat  round  about  the 
fire,  when  a  plate  of  porridge  and  a  bowl  of 
milk  was  handed  to  each. 

When  the  mouths  of  the  hungry  were 
filled,  the  fiddle  was  taken  up  again — this 
time  by  the  young  neighbour  who  had  been 
helping  to  get  in  the  stock ;  and  after  play¬ 
ing  a  few  airs  on  it,  he  handed  it  to  the 
farmer,  asking  him  for  a  reel  The  lively 
notes  of  “Flora  Mclvor”  were  struck  up  at 
once,  and  chairs,  stools,  and  dogs  were 
cleared  out  of  the  way  in  a  trice.  Seeing 
what  was  going  forward,  I  jumped  up,  and 
secured  the  prettiest  of  my  host’s  daughters 
for  a  partner.  After  a  little  arranging,  the 
dance — “a  sax  reel”  they  called  it,  I  sup¬ 
pose  because  there  were  six  dancers  in  it — 
commenced,  easy  at  first,  but  as  the  fiddler 
and  the  dancers  wanned  to  the  work  it 
became  fast  and  furious,  till  we  spun  and 
flew  round  and  round,  intoxicated  with  the 
rapid  motion.  Mirth  beamed  in  every  face; 
merriment  was  the  spirit  of  the  hour.  The 
farmer,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  swept  his 
bow  across  the  strings  with  the  utmost  speed 
his  arm  could  give  it ;  the  dancers  whirled 
round  in  each  other’s  arms,  the  girls  now  and 
then  squealing,  the  men  shouting  and  laugh¬ 
ing.  And  so  the  night  wore  on.  The 
“Sojeris  Joy,”  “Bally,”  and  a  sort  of  polka — 
not  like  the  polka  of  fashionable  ball-rooms — 
succeeded  the  reels  at  intervals.  Consider¬ 
ably  before  midnight,  however,  all  dancing 
was  at  an  end,  and  the  various  members  of 
the  household  beginning  to  drop  off  one  by 
one  to  their  beds,  I  also  took  my  candle, 
and  retired  to  the  room  set  apart  for  my  use. 
I  remember  I  thought  the  bed  curtains 
especially  charming  that  night;  their  snowy 
whiteness  gave  them  a  cool  and  refreshing 
appearance,  which  my  late  execution  of 
“sax  reels”  had  qualified  me  to  appreciate. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  had  none 
of  the  excessive  humidity  of  the  day  before. 
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After  breakfast,  I  went  with  three  of  my 
host's  daughters — the  only  members  of  the 
family  who  were  inclined  to  go — to 
“meetin'.”  A  bridle-path  led  up  from  the 
farmer's  dwelling  to  the  little  meeting-house, 
which  was  built  on  the  side  of  a  sloping 
field.  On  entering,  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
sort  of  hall,  running  directly  forwards  from 
the  outer  door.  An  inner  door  on  the  right 
hand  led  into  the  body  of  the  house.  On 
the  left  a  fire  was  burning,  for  the  weather 
had  been  cold  lately ;  and  a  long  form,  like 
those  used  in  schools,  was  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  facing  the  fire.  A  coarse 
strip  of  carpet  was  laid  under  this  form,  not 
by  any  means  covering  the  floor,  which  was 
composed  of  red  bricks,  but,  apparently, 
merely  to  prevent  its  being  worn  by  the  feet 
of  the  long  wooden  bench.  The  whole 
appearance  of  the  building  was  simple  in 
the  extreme.  In  the  body  of  the  house,  the 
pulpit  and  pews  seemed  no  less  homely  and 
quaint  than  the  objects  I  had  noticed  in 
the  hall ;  and  the  rough  and  weather-beaten 
visages  of  the  congregation  supplied  what 
was  wanting  to  complete  the  scene.  The 
service  was  very  long,  commencing  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  continuing  until  three  without 
interruption.  I  say  without  interruption, 
because  it  had  formerly  been  the  custom, 
about  two  o'clock,  for  the  minister  to  ad-j 
joum  the  meeting  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  in  order  that  his  flock  might  take; 
some  slight  refreshments  and  fortify  them-j 
selves  for  the  endurance  of  his  sermon, 
which  concluded  punctually  at  four.  But: 
experience  having  proved  that  sundry  mem-' 
bers  of  the  flock,  when  they  had  once  strayed  i 
among  the  hills,  far  from  the  eye  of  the- 
shepherd,  were  unwilling  to  return,  and  that 
a  service  which,  at  its  commencement,  might 
number  forty  or  fifty  of  a  congregation,  often 
lost  a  third  at  dinner  time,  this  laudable 
custom  was  discontinued ;  and  the  meeting 
being  over  an  hour  earlier  than  before,  its 
members  were  compelled  to  fast  during  its 
continuance,  or— as  many  of  them  did— to 
eat  their  meals,  as  they  best  could  get  an 
opportunity,  in  the  meeting  itself.  I  had 
not,  indeed,  expected,  even  in  this  out-of- 
the-way  part  of  the  country,  to  find  such  an 
air  of  rusticity  about  a  church.  We  are  so 
little  accustomed  to  associate  the  idea  of 
homeliness  or  poverty  with  the  successors  of 
Peter  and  his  brother  fishermen,  that  we 
can  scarcely  connect  it  in  our  minds  with 
anything  in  which  they  are  concerned. 


Surprised  with  the  primitive  aspect  of  the 
house,  I  turned  to  the  preacher,  wondering 
whether  in  him,  too,  I  was  to  meet  with  a 
type  totally  different  to  what  I  had  been  [ 
used  to.  But,  no :  here  was  something  I  I 
could  perfectly  understand — a  man  who  had  I 
a  smattering  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  could  j 
tell  his  hearers — because  of  course  they  could 
appreciate  it — what  was  the  original  word  in 
the  case  in  hand,  and  what  the  commentators 
thought  about  it;  who  could  drawl  out  a 
tedious  sermon  until  he  had  tired  himself 
and  the  listeners,  who  woke  up  when  they 
no  longer  heard  the  drowsy  tones  of  his 
voice;  a  man  who  called  the  attention  of 
his  congregation  by  whacking  his  Bible  or 
his  desk;  and  who  constantly  stuffed  the 
gaps  with  “  O,  my  brethren,  my  brethren ! " 
The  tenor  of  the  present  discourse  was  that 
all  men  were  fools;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  I  was  profane  enough  to  think  the 
parson  had  no  right  to  answer  for  any  man's 
imbecility  but  his  own.  Whatever  weak¬ 
nesses  he  might  have  had,  he  seemed  to 
thrive  in  spite  of  them,  if  one  were  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  story  his  features  told  of  a  com¬ 
fortable  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of 
“  this  profane  world." 

We  left  the  little  meeting-house  as  soon 
as  the  service  was  over,  and  returned  to 

C - ,  where  dinner  was  waiting;  for  your 

country  folk  do  not  understand  the  principle 
on  which  late  dinners  have  been  found  to 
be  so  suitable  to  digestion  by  their  more 
enlightened  brethren  of  the  towns.  One  of 
my  fair  convoy  now  proposed  that  we  should 
pay  a  visit  after  dinner  to  a  Miss  Martin,  who 
lived  some  distance  off;  and  accordingly  we 
set  out — the  proposer,  her  sister,  and  myself. 

On  the  way,  we  passed  a  place  called 
Glen  McDowell,  and  the  spot  looked  so 
charming,  I  insisted  on  our  turning  off  the 
road  to  see  its  beauties  more  closely.  Enter¬ 
ing  the  field,  we  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  gully, 
which  ran  down  the  hill,  through  a  bed 
of  limestone.  A  low,  green  rolling  bank 
bounded  each  side  of  the  stream  in  its  lower 
part  ;  but  above,  its  sides  became  steep,  and 
were  overhung  with  shrubs  and  brushwood. 

A  sea  of  light  green  foliage  rippled  and 
waved  high  above  us  in  the  evening  breeze; 
the  turf  extended  upwards  along  the  stream¬ 
let,  verdant  and  smooth,  until  it  reached  the 
trees,  where  the  grass  sprouted  forth,  long 
and  tangled,  in  wild  luxuriance.  The  mellow 
beams  of  a  declining  sun  gilded  with  their 
softening  tints  this  sylvan  scene,  as  they  were 
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poured  down  across  the  lofty  summits  of  the 
hazel  trees. 

We  had  made  our  passage  to  good  Miss 
Martin’s  house  along  the  usual  long  and 
dirty — I  don't  think  I  ought  to  call  it  avenue, 
but  I  know  no  other  name  for  it — when  she 
stumped  out  herself  from  among  the  trees 
that  stood  where  her  lawn,  should  have  been, 
and  began  very  hospitably  to  salute  us.  A 
little,  blithe,  busy  sort  of  body  she  was — 
bustling  and  talkative  and  merry,  and,  withal, 
about  forty  years  old.  Her  head  was  full 
of  two  things — her  “  kye  "  and  her  potatoes; 
and  she  intended  to  look  out  for  a  “  man," 
after  she  got  the  latter  out  of  the  ground. 
These  were  the  principal  pieces  of  informa¬ 
tion  we  elicited  from  her  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  we  spent  in  a  little  back  parlour, 
quaintly  supplied  with  articles  of  furniture 
that  seemed  for  the  most  part  “  old  enough 
to  be  good  enough."  Yet  the  place  had  an 
air  of  comfort,  though  it  had  also  an  air  of 
gloom ;  for  the  sun  appeared  to  have  been  a 
rare  intruder  in  the  apartment,  owing  pro¬ 
bably  to  the  situation  of  the  house  in  the 
centre  of  a  clump  of  trees.  An  accordion 
lay  on  a  side  table,  and  we  endeavoured 
to  squeeze  a  tune  out  of  it;  but  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  instrument  had  lost  its  voice,  and, 
with  all  our  coaxing,  would  only  breathe  a 
few  asthmatic  sighs;  so  we  were  obliged  to 
fall  back  upon  our  own  resources  for  amuse¬ 
ment — since  our  hostess,  after  chattering  a 
hasty  apology,  had  left  us  to  take  care  of 
ourselves  while  she  got  tea  ready.  We  ex¬ 
cused  the  busy  dame,  however,  willingly 
enough,  and  set  to  work  to  amuse  ourselves 
with  all  our  might. 

When  people  are  merry  they  will  make 
fun  out  of  anything;  and  so  it  was  with  us 
that  evening.  We  sipped  inspiration  from 
the  tea  cups,  and  said  whatever  came  into 
our  heads;  and  so  we  enjoyed  ourselves. 
We  did  not  worry  the  weather,  nor  talk  about 
plays  and  operas,  nor  dilate  upon  newspaper 
topics  until  we  got  tired  of  fagging  our 
brains  as  to  what  we  should  say  next ;  and, 
though  the  ancient  and  plump  little  dame 
did  once  or  twice  lug  in  a  few  sentences 
about  her  cows  and  potatoes,  the  conversa¬ 
tion  was  sprightly  enough  on  the  whole. 

After  our  meal  was  ended,  our  hostess 
begged  leave  to  run  off  to  milk  the  cows, 
which  had  been  brought  home.  Mary, 
taking  an  interest  in  the  animals,  followed 
her  shortly;  and  I,  taking  an  interest  in 
Mary,  followed  also. 


Both  Mary  and  Miss  Martin  had  preceded 
me  some  time  to  the  byre,  and  as  the  night 
had  now  become  dark,  I  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  making  my  way  thither.  At 
length  I  espied  a  light  glimmering  at  some 
distance,  and,  on  reaching  it,  fell  in  with  the 
individuals  I  was  in  quest  of.  I  proffered 
them  my  services  for  any  light  and  easy  job 
they  might  feel  inclined  to  put  me  to,  and 
was  forthwith  promoted  to  the  office  of  tail- 
holder  to  the  cow  that  was  being  milked. 
Two  or  three  times  the  mischievous  animal, 
in  her  anxiety  to  slap  the  face  of  the  milker, 
almost  twitched  her  tail  out  of  my  hand;  but 
patience  and  perseverance  overcame  every¬ 
thing.  even  a  cow  with  an  uneasy  tail. 

After  a  pleasant  walk  back  to  C - ,  it 

was  late  enough  to  go  to  bed.  The  morrow 
came,  forcing  me  to  bring  my  stay  to  a  close, 
which  I  did  with  regret;  and,  bidding  fare¬ 
well  to  my  warm-hearted  friends,  I  started 
for  Dublin,  again  to  pursue  the  monotonous 
round  of  a  city  life. 


TOM  HOOD. 

THE  subject  of  our  cartoon  is  the  well- 
known  editor  of  our  humorous  con¬ 
temporary,  Fun . 

Hood,  Tom,  son  of  the  late  celebrated 
poet  and  author,  born  at  Lake  House,  Wan- 
stead,  Essex,  January  19,  1835,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  University  College  School  and  Louth 
Grammar  School,  Lincolnshire;  entered  (in¬ 
tended  for  the  Church)  as  a  commoner  at 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  in  1853,  where 
he  passed  all  the  examinations  for  the  degree, 
but  did  not  put  on  the  gown,  of  B.A.  His 
first  work,  “Pen  and  Pencil  Pictures,"  written 
at  Oxford,  was  published  in  1854-5.  It  was 
followed  by  “  Quips  and  Cranks,"  and 
“  Daughters  of  King  Daher,  and  other 
Poems,"  in  1861;  “Loves  of  Tom  Tucker 
and  Little  Bo-Peep :  a  Rhyming  Rigmarole,” 
in  1862;  “Vere  VerekePs  Vengeance:  a 
Sensation,"  in  1864;  “Captain  Master’s 
Children:  a  Novel,"  and  “Jingles  and  Jokes 
for  .the  Little  Folks,"  in  1865.  Novels: 
“A  Disputed  Inheritance,"  and  “Golden 
Heart,"  “A  Lost  Link,"  and  “Love  and 
Valour."  He  has  written  several  books 
for  juveniles,  and  illustrated  his  father’s 
comic  verses,  “Precocious  Piggy,"  having 
on  other  occasions  wielded  pencil  as  well 
as  pen,  and  was  appointed  editor  of  Fun , 
which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  new 
proprietor,  in  May,  1865.  Tom  Hood  is  a 
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contributor  to  many  magazines  and  periodi¬ 
cals,  and  has  had  some  experience  as  a 
journalist  He  is  also  author  of  two  books 
on  English  verse  composition.  In  1868  he 
again  started  the  “  Comic  Annual/'  which 
has  achieved  a  decided  success. 

The  popularity  of  Fun  under  Mr.  Hood's 
care  speaks  volumes  for  his  skill  and  judg¬ 
ment  as  an  editor;  and  his  recognized  posi¬ 
tion  as  an  author,  standing  high  in  public 
favour,  hardly  needs  more  than  passing 
mention  here. 


A  DINNER  A  LA  CHINOIS. 

THE  Colonel  had  just  returned  from 
foreign  parts.  The  Colonel  was,  for¬ 
tunately,  in  that  state  at  frequent  intervals. 
Nor  did  he  ever  return  with  an  impaired 
appetite.  But  with  all  his  aptitude  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  there  was  one  little 
dinner  he  loved  above  all — one  he  could  only 
get  in  England,  and  only  at  the  Talma  Club, 
in  the  perfection  his  soul  delighted  in.  I, 
therefore,  being  a  member  of  the  club,  always 
took  care  to  be  informed  of  his  arrival  in 
England,  that  he  might  dine  with  me  at  the 
earliest  opportunity;  and,  indeed,  it  was  an 
unnecessary  precaution  on  my  part,  for  he 
was  not  behindhand  in  giving  me  informa¬ 
tion  of  his  movements — though  I  am  sure 
he  would  have  been  very  angry  if  it  had  been 
suggested  to  him  that  the  strangers'  room  at 
the  Talma  was  the  object  he  had  in  view,  in 
his  affectionate  inquiries  after  my  health. 

We  had  finished  our  dinner — /Vkr  dinner — 
and  the  Colonel  was  in  a  delicious  frame  of 
mind.  As  there  are  many  ladies  who  would 
be  glad  to  learn  how  their  husbands  can  be 
made  to  attain  such  a  happy  disposition 
after  that  meal,  it  may  be  as  well  to  describe 
it  as  it  is,  simple  and  short: — 

Clear  Mulligatawney. 

Fish. 

Sirloin  Steak. 

The  Bird  of  the  Season. 

The  butler  had  just  put  down  the  first 
bottle  of  L^oville  and  a  plate  of  devilled 
biscuits;  the  room  was  bright,  cosy,  and 
warm,  and,  after  a  good  old  fashion,  the  table 
cloth  had  been  taken  off,  and  the  mellow 
polish  of  an  old  mahogany  table  added  a 
deeper  lustre  to  the  wine;  while,  luckily,  we 
were  the  only  occupants  of  the  room,  it  being 
Sunday,  on  which  day  club-men  disappear 
so  mysteriously  from  their  favourite  haunts. 


“  This  is  charming,"  said  the  Colonel,  as 
he  poured  himself  out  a  glass  of  the  claret ; 
“there  is  no  snugger  comer  in  a  snugger 
club  in  the  world  than  this.  And  the  dinner ! 
I  wish  some  of  those  poor  devils  in  Paris 
had  been  dining  to-day  a  quarter  as  well." 

We  were  then  approaching  the  last  days 
of  the  first  siege  of  Paris. 

“Yes,"  I  replied;  “it  would  take  a  good 
deal  of  hunger  to  make  a  palatable  sauce  that 
would  induce  me  to  eat  a  rat  or  swallow  a 
Skye  terrier." 

And  I  shuddered  as  I  remembered  the 
enormous  beast  that  used  to  cross  my  path 
in  Paris,  as  I  was  returning  home,  more  or 
less  late  at  night,  to  my  hotel,  and  called  a 
rat. 

“  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  the  Co¬ 
lonel,  filling  up  his  second  glass  with  claret, 
and  eyeing  it  affectionately ;  “there  are  more 
things  to  be  eaten  on  this  earth  than  have 
ever  been  dreamed  of  in  your  gastronomy 
books,  and  very  good  they  are,  till  you 
know  what  they  are." 

“  How  do  you  mean,  till  you  know  what 
they  are?" 

“  Did  you  ever  dine  at  a  two-franc  and  a- 
half  dinner  in  the  Palais  Royal?"  asked  the 
Colonel,  in  a  tone  of  terrible  import. 

“  Once,"  I  replied,  “  but  never  again." 

It  is  probable  that  we  were  overcome  by 
our  reminiscences,  for  silence  supervened 
for  a  minute  or  two.  The  curious  odour  of 
rotten  apples  and  garlic  combined,  which 
used  to  haunt  the  staircases  of  those  esta¬ 
blishments,  seemed  to  float  around  me  again, 
and  the  second  bottle  was  sent  for. 

“  I  once  had  a  very  curious  dinner,"  said 
the  Colonel,  becoming  confidential  as  the 
L^oville  acted  favourably.  “I'll  tell  you 
all  about  it  if  you  like ;  but  you  must  not 
mention  my  name  in  connection  with  it,  as 
I  might  become  too  prominent  an  object  of 
curiosity  to  my  friends.” 

I  promised,  and  have  kept  it,  as  the 
reader  may  judge  for  himself.  And  here 
follows  the  Colonel's  story: — 

“In  the  year  18 — ,  the  ship  to  which  I 
then  belonged” — the  Colonel  had  begun  life 
in  the  navy,  and  had  transferred  later  in  life 
his  services  to  the  sister  service — “was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Moulmain,  in  the  Burmese  Empire. 
It  was  a  dull  and  dreary  place.  There  was  no 
European  society,  except  the  officers  of  a 
wing  of  a  Queen's  regiment,  with  their  fami¬ 
lies,  and  one  or  two  English  merchants, 
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who  did  not  seem  inclined  to  amalgamate 
with  their  kind. 

“  The  Burmese  are  not  at  all  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  people — at  least,  in  mercantile  matters; 
and  the  Chinese  settlers  are  certainly  the 
favourites.  They  can  supply  anything,  as 
sailors  say,  ( from  a  sheet-anchor  to  a  cam¬ 
bric  needle.*  The  Providor  for  our  ship 
was  the  chief  merchant  of  the  town.  We 
found  him  satisfactory  in  his  dealings  with 
us,  and  I  flatter  myself  we  were  by  no  means 
antipathetic  to  him.  (Will  you  send  over 
the  bottle,  and  order  some  more  devilled 
biscuits?  Perhaps  you’ll  be  glad  of  one 
presently.) 

“Well,  at  any  rate,  about  two  months 
after  our  arrival,  he  invited  the  whole  of  the 
offlcers  to  dine  with  him,  Chinese  fashion. 
Our  entertainer,  who  rejoiced  in  the  name 
of  Li-Tung,  was  a  fine,  powerful-looking 
fellow,  and  ifrwas  evident  that  he  not  only 
appreciated  the  good  things  of  this  world, 
but  also  did  not  stint  himself  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  them.  He  spoke  English  perfectly, 
and  was  really  as  good  a  fellow  as  you  would 
wish  to  meet.  On  the  appointed  day,  five 
of  us  only  arrived  at  his  house,  as  we  did  not 
think  it  fair  to  swamp  him  with  our  entire 
party  of  thirteen.  The  hour  was  three  p.m. 
We  were  punctual  to  the  minute,  and  were 
at  once  ushered  into  the  salle-h-mangcr ,  an 
enormous  room,  nearly  as  big  as  that  of  the 
Grand  Hotel  in  Paris — though,  unlike  the 
latter,  entirely  devoid  of  furniture,  with  the 
exception  of  a  long,  plain  table  which  ran 
along  the  centre,  and  chairs  placed  at  rather 
wide  intervals  on  either  side.  Our  host 
received  us  in  good  style,  and  at  once  pro¬ 
posed  to  open  a  bottle  of  champagne  for 
our  delectation.  This  we  declined  for  the 
moment,  promising  him,  however,  to  punish 
it  during  dinner.  The  other  guests  were 
Chinese,  who  most  of  them  spoke  English 
well,  and  made  themselves  exceedingly 
agreeable. 

“  But  now  for  the  dinner,  which  was  all 
on  the  table  when  we  entered.” 

(Here  the  third  bottle  arrived,  and  the 
Colonel  smacked  his  lips  overthe  replenished 
glass — whether  at  the  claret  or  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  dinner  he  had  on  that  occasion, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  on.) 

“It  was,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  sight! 
In  the  centre  of  the  table  was  an  enormous 
wooden  dish,  about  two  feet  six  inches  in 
diameter,  on  which  was  a  perfect  mountain 


of  rice,  beautifully  cooked,  and  dotted  over 
with  raisins.  I  imagined  that  such  a  quan¬ 
tity  was  intended  more  for  ornament  than 
use;  but  I  soon  found  that  I  had  greatly 
undervalued  the  capacities  of  our  enter¬ 
tainers,  as  in  this  case  the  mountain  went 
over  to  them,  and  disappeared  with  mar¬ 
vellous  rapidity — at  the  end  of  the  banquet 
presenting  a  very  dilapidated  appearance. 
Around  this  dish  were  placed,  without  any 
regard  to  order,  a  number  of  small  basins, 
each  holding  about  half  a  pint,  and  filled 
with  an  endless  variety  of  succulent  messes. 
What  these  might  be  I  couldn’t  tell ;  and  on 
the  whole,  perhaps,  I  thought  it  better  to 
refrain  from  asking.  All  I  do  know  is  that 
the  odours  were  Sabean  with  spicy  perfume, 
and  that  they  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  the 
appetite.  Along  each  side  of  the  table  were 
ranged  bottles  of  different  kinds  of  liquors, 
thirteen  in  number.  There  were  Cham¬ 
pagne,  Moselle,  claret,  port,  sherry,  brandy, 
&c.;  and  for  each  person  a  plate  and  a 
tumbler  were  placed.  But  we  alone  were 
provided  with  knives  and  forks.  Every 
Chinaman  came  armed  with  his  own  chop¬ 
sticks,  which  he  carried  in  a  case  under¬ 
neath  his  frock.  Some  of  the  cases  were  of 
silver,  others  of  tortoiseshell,  and  all  hand¬ 
some. 

“  We  did  not  wait  long.  Why  we  waited 
at  all,  I  could  not  conceive.  Our  host 
seemed  to  take  a  great  fancy  to  me,  which 
did  not  surprise  me  in  the  least,  as  both 
before  and  since  that  day  the  same  thing 
has  occurred,  and  I  sat  down  beside  him. 
Then  commenced  the  onslaught;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  I  never  saw  a  more  vigorous  one,  nor 
more  justice  done  to  the  viands.  Conversa¬ 
tion  ceased  altogether  for  some  time,  and 
the  host  kept  handing  me  the  basins, 
strongly  recommending  some  five  or  six  of 
them.  I  tasted  all,  and  found  them  ex¬ 
cellent. 

“  But  the  last !  —  the  one  evidently  in¬ 
tended  as  the  bonne  bouche.  How  shall  I 
describe  that  exquisite  dish?  I  can't  It 
would  require  the  pen  of  a  Brillat-Savarin, 
or  the  muse  of  Horace  to  do  it  justice. 
Suffice  it  that  I  was  in  the  seventh  heaven, 
and  that  my  delighted  host  shared  my  rap¬ 
tures,  and  triumphed  in  my  joy.  It  was  a 
thick  jelly,  smoking  hot,  highly  spiced,  and 
eaten  with  rice.  Once,  twice,  thrice  I  co¬ 
vered  my  plate  with  the  delicious  compound, 
and  then  subsided,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  de¬ 
light.” 
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“  Colonel,”  I  exclaimed,  “  your  enthu¬ 
siasm  has  gained  me.  Surely,  you  cannot 
suppose  that  I  can  rest  satisfied  with  so 
meagre  a  description  of  so  exquisite  an 
entree .” 

“Seek  not  to  know  more,  rash  mortal  17 
said  the  gallant  one,  in  mock-heroic  accents; 
“  but  fill  thy  glass  and  pass  on.” 

But  I  persisted;  and  my  friend,  eyeipg  me 
with  pity,  continued  his  narrative: — 

“  When  the  dish  was  presented  to  me,  I 
had  asked  my  host  what  it  was.  He  re¬ 
plied  that  he  would  tell  me  later,  but  that 
I  must  eat  it  first.  When  I  had  arrived  at 
the  ecstatic  stage  described  above,  I  re¬ 
minded  him  of  his  promise;  which,  with 
what  looked  very  like  a  wink  to  his  com¬ 
patriots,  he  redeemed  as  follows: — 

“  ‘  The  Burmese,  like  the  French,  are  very 
careful  not  to  waste  that  which  with  judicious 
management  may  be  made  into  a  nutritious 
and  palatable  dish.  You  have  just  expe¬ 
rienced  a  proof  of  it.  You  have  professed 
yourself  delighted  with  the  result;  and  I  am 
rejoiced  to  find  that  my  efforts  to  please  you 
have  succeeded.  But  I  do  not  think  you 
would  have  partaken  of  that  dish  had  you 
known  of  what  it  is  composed.  Do  not 
think  I  am  playing  tricks  upon  travellers ;  it 
is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  with  us,  and 
this  is  how  it  is  prepared.  The  Burmese 
collect  all  the  scraps  of  fish  and  fish  bones 
of  every  description,  also  all  the  stale  fish 
which  has  become  unsaleable  in  the  bazaars, 
it  matters  not  in  what  state  of  decompo¬ 
sition,  and  bury  it  in  large  earthenware  jars. 
It  is  left  in  the  ground  for  at  least  two 
months,  and  when  exhumed  is  reduced  to  a 
glutinous  mass,  the  smell  of  which  is  some¬ 
thing  too  horrible — ' 

“But,  halloa!  here,  waiter,  bring  some 
Cognac,  quick.  My  dear  fellow,  you  seem 
quite  overcome.  Here,  this  will  put  you  all 
right  again.” 

“Pruah!”was  my  only  available  excla¬ 
mation,  as  I  thought  I  never  should  be  able 
to  look  a  turbot  in  the  face  again. 

“Well,  I  told  my  host,”  continued  the 
Colonel,  “  that  I  had  often  been  obliged  to 
turn  back  in  the  streets  when  the  operation 
of  digging  it  up  was  going  on — for  in  those 
days  there  were  no  very  strict  sanitary  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  these  burials  took  place 
close  to  the  houses  in  a  public  thoroughfare 
— but  I  never  thought  that  anything  so  good 
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“  Well,  but  didn't  it  make  you — didn't  it 
make  you  leave  the  room?” 

“Oh,  dear  no!  Although  I  did  feel  a 
little  queer,  I  merely  forbore  to  inquire  into 
the  genealogy  of  the  dishes  that  preceded  it; 
and  after  a  petit  verre,  and  sundry  libations 
of  Champagne,  I  felt  quite  myself  again. 
And,  I  assure  you,  I  have  discussed  many 
a  good  dinner  since  then,  especially  in  this 
club,  but  I  do  not  ever  recollect  enjoying 
myself  more  than  on  that  occasion.  And 
that  was  everybody's  opinion.  We  parted 
the  best  of  friends,  after  two  hours'  sym¬ 
posium.  I  confess  that  our  heads  felt  a 
little  woolly  in  the  morning — not  that  the 
liquor  was  bad,  but  I  fancy  we  must  have 
fallen  into  the  vulgar  error  of  not  taking 
enough  of  it” 

“  And  what  was  this  delicacy  called,  Co¬ 
lonel?” 

“Well,  I  can't  answer  for  orthography, 
but  it  is  called — I  am  spelling  phonetically 
— Nappy.” 

“Ah!  now  for  coffee  in  the  smoking- 
room,  and  a  pipe.  I  think  the  next  time 
you  dine  with  your  friend  the  provider,  you 
can  give  him  a  better  name  for  his  horrible 
dish.” 

“  By  all  means.  What  would  you  call  it?” 

“  Compdte  de  poisson  puant  d  la  chiffon - 
nier .” 


IRON  PRINCES. 

FROM  my  window,  as  I  write,  I  see  a 
range  of  hills  which  contain  iron  that 
would,  at  its  present  price,  pay  off  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  twice  over. 

Forty  years  ago,  these  hills  were  con¬ 
sidered  valuable  only  as  sheep  pastures  and 
rabbit  warrens — now,  a  twenty-one  years' 
lease  of  three  seven-acre  enclosures  is  let  for 
twenty-five  thousand  a-year. 

The  mountain  sides  for  miles  are  covered 
with  burrows  for  tfie  ironstone,  which  lies 
in  rich,  thick,  continuous  blocks,  a  few  yards 
below  the  surface. 

It  is  brought  down  from  these  clefts  into 
the  valley  by  miniature  railways,  that  run 
into  the  main  line  as  streams  into  the  sea. 

About  five  miles  farther  down  the  valley 
are  the  iron  furnaces  which  melt  this  valu¬ 
able  stone  into  what  we  call  “  pigs.” 

These  are  bought  by  manufacturers,  who 
turn  them  into  rails,  wheels,  bridge-spans, 
and  all  kinds  of  things.  Altogether  it  is 
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A  single  furnace  will  yield  the  proprietors 
ten  and  fifteen  thousand  a-year. 

The  income  of  one  or  two  of  these  iron 
princes  may,  without  exaggeration*  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  one  thousand  pounds  per  diem. 

They  are  not  all  polished  gentlemen,  but 
some  of  them  would  be  quite  equal  in 
manners  and  address  to  almost  any  social 
occasion. 

Three  years  ago,  Prince  Arthur  was  the 
guest  of  one  of  the  chiefs. 

Their  mansions  dot  at  interspaces,  long 
and  short,  the  lower  slopes  of  the  little 
hills  which  rise  here  and  there  in  front  of 
the  giants,  looking  like  babies  that  have 
been  born  from  them. 

These  gentlemen  understand  how  to  turn 
money  into  splendour  and  art,  as  well  as 
they  understand  how  to  turn  iron  into 
money. 

They  have  at  times  on  their  tables  as 
much  gold  and  silver  as  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  when  he  entertained  his  lords  and 
vassals;  and  have  also  upon  them  the  fish, 
flesh,  and  fowl  of  every  clime,  and  every 
rarity  of  entries  which  the  most  scientific 
men-cooks  of  the  day  can  invent. 

Fruit  and  flowers,  from  glass  houses  nearly 
as  long  as  their  foundries,  fill  up  the  vacant 
spaces,  and  the  festive  board  looks  like  a 
land  of  Eden  where  the  sun  never  goes 
down. 

Paintings  and  sculpture,  by  the  most 
ancient  and  celebrated  artists,  clothe  the 
walls,  or  stand  out  from  the  niches  of  every 
room  above  and  below;  and  the  pheasants 
in  the  plantings  outside  have  more  food  and 
attention  given  them  than  half  the  Christians 
in  the  world. 

Some  of  them  are  not  only  good  judges 
of  a  horse,  but  good  riders  of  one ;  and  may 
be  seen,  odd  days  in  winter,  going  out  in 
scarlet  to  meet  a  celebrated  pack  that  dis¬ 
turbed  the  peace  of  the  foxes  long  long 
before  either  railways  or  ironstone  had  been 
found  out. 

Anyhow,  judges  or  not  judges  of  a  horse, 
riders  or  not  riders,  they  think  it  necessary 
to  their  dignity  to  add  to  their  domestic 
establishment  stables  that  look  more  like 
the  offices  of  ministers  of  state  than  the 
residence  of  hunters  and  roadsters. 

These  iron  princes  seem  partly  to  take 
rank  amongst  one  another  according  to 
their  wealth  and  possessions ;  but  other  con¬ 
siderations  come  into  the  estimate,  and  are 
nearly  as  large  an  element  in  classification 


as* the  acreage  of  their  park  and  its  sur¬ 
rounding  farms,  and  the  number  of  the 
chimneys  that  smoke  night  and  day,  fax 
away  at  right  angles,  in  their  name. 

They  seem  to  think  there  is  something  in  I 
blood  when  it  goes  hand-in-hand  with  iron, 

It  is  said  that  it  takes  three  generations 
to  make  a  gentleman.  I  suppose  that  this 
means  that  the  great-grandson  of  a  sue-  , 
cessful  tailor  or  tallow-chandler  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  full  gentleman  if  the  two  interme¬ 
diate  stages  have  been  proportionately  on 
the  rise. 

Some  few  of  these  iron  princes  answer  to 
this  proviso,  and  take  up  a  recognized  social 
standing  a  little  higher  than  that  of  their 
furnace  brethren.  j 

It  is  not  many  cubits  that  it  adds  to  their  ; 
stature;  but  the  distinction,  if  never  named,  ! 
is  understood. 

These  princes  of  the  hills  are,  without 
exception,  profusely  hospitable;  and  are 
moderately  charitable,  and  without  partiality, 
to  the  various  organizations  in  their  neigh-  ! 
bourhood  for  turning  their  workpeople  from  < 
the  error  of  their  ways.  j 

LOVE  AT  FIRST  SIGHT. 

A  TALK  OF  CANADA.— IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

THE  next  morning,  my  gloomy  medita¬ 
tions  were  interrupted  by  a  visit  from  a 
formal,  precise,  and  desperately  polite  youth 
— far  other  than  the  frank  and  debonnair 
“Joe”  of  former  days— who,  on  hearing  that 
I  had  no  friend,  suggested,  with  a  wooden 
smile,  Colonel  Oldbuck,  the  senior  major  of 
the  — th,  who  had  joined  it  the  year  after 
Mopus,  the  colonel,  was  bom;  and  who 
was  delighted  to  act,  though  I  should  never 
have  suspected  him  of  being  a  man  of 
blood. 

The  affair  was  arranged  for  the  next  after¬ 
noon,  at  half-past  four — when  the  general, 
returning  with  the  Falklands  from  Lake 
•  Beauport,  was  to  leave  their  sleigh  on  some 
excuse,  and  join  us  in  a  clearing  which  we 
all  knew  well. 

Colonel  Oldbuck  brought  the  pistols,  and 
we  drove  in  his  sleigh  to  the  clearing.  The 
snow,  like  that  of  Hohenlinden,  was  as  yet 
bloodless,  though  not  untrodden.  On  arriv¬ 
ing,  we  saw  only  Mr.  Hodgkins  and  the 
surgeon  of  the  — th.  Colonel  Oldbuck,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  paternal  light  in  which  he 
stood  to  Joe,  was  very  angry. 
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“  Pray,  sir,”  said  he,  “do  not  trouble  your¬ 
self  to  apologize.  You  had  no  business  to 
lose  sight  of  your  principal.  Sir,  you  have 
made  a  fool  of  me,  and  this  is  not  the  last 
you  shall  hear  of  it” 

However,  the  general’s  arrival  somewhat 
pacified  him.  Appearing  on  foot,  he  gave 
us  a  collective  fcow,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone 
to  me,  to  my  astonishment — 

“  Pray,  sir,  come  with  me,  your  presence 
is  urgently  required.” 

I  told  him  stiffly  that  I  was  in  the  hands 
of  my  second. 

“  Dear  me,”  said  he,  “of  course,  I  forgot.” 
Advancing  to  Colonel  Oldbuck,  he  said, 
“Gentlemen,  I  must  apologize  for  being 
late.  My  sleigh  has  broken  down.  I  must 
also  apologize  for  asking  you  to  put  off  the 
duel  till  to-morrow,  at  this  hour.  I  must 
see  after  a  friend  who  is,  I  fear,  dangerously 
hurt” 

Mr.  Hodgkins,  I  think,,  acquiesced ;  but 
the  colonel  declined  to  be  a  party  to  any 
postponement.  The  general  then  whispered 
a  few  words  to  me,  which  made  me  say  to 
Colonel  Oldbuck  that  he  must  really  excuse 
me  that  day. 

“Well,  sir,”  said  he,  “I  will  not  be  your 
second  on  any  other.” 

“That  is  as  you  please,”  said  I,  going 
I  away,  to  his  disgust,  with  him  who  should 
be  mine  enemy. 

I  Thus  was  a  stop  put  to  our  hostile  meet¬ 
ing,  and  the  colonel’s  thirst  for  blood  re¬ 
mained  unslaked. 

The  presence  of  the  — th  doctor  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  asking  the  general  what  his 
whisper  had  meant.  When  his  absence 
with  his  patient  gave  me  an  opportunity, 

1  that  taciturn  and  gloomy  officer  had  nothing 
to  add ;  but  he  did  say — 

I  “  Miss  Falkland  has  told  me  all— more, 

I  perhaps,  than  you  ever  knew.  I  have  re¬ 
leased  her.  She  can  do  as  she  likes.” 

'  Overjoyed  as  I  was,  how  was  a  man  to 
thank  one  of  his  stony  impassiveness  ? 

In  the  outer  room  of  the  farmhouse  to 
which  we  had  come  were  several  habitans, 
not  jabbering,  quite  silent. 

At  the  door  of  the  inner  room,  the  gene¬ 
ral  said  to  me,  with  dignity — 

“  You  must  withdraw,  if  the  dbctor  makes 
me  do  so.” 

On  the  bed  lay  the  form  of  her  I  loved, 
with  a  deep  wound  oq  the  forehead,  sense¬ 
less,  breathing  heavily.  I  caught  hold  of 
one  hand. 


“Wrecked  in  port,”  thought  I,  “just  as 
the  last  obstacle  had  been  removed.” 

And  I  remained  silent,  being  roused  by 
a  tap  on  the  shoulder  from  the  French 
doctor  whom  Simon  had  brought  from  Que¬ 
bec,  and  who,  volatile  and  undignified  there, 
was  here  grave  and  stem. 

After  an  anxious,  comfortless,  and  silent 
night  with  the  general  in  the  outer  room,  the 
little  doctor  came  in  the  gray  daylight,  and 
announced,  to  our  exceeding  joy  and  relief, 
that  his  patient,  after  a'  most  uneasy  night, 
had  just  fallen  asleep,  and  was,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  out  of  danger.  The  general  was 
allowed  to  see  her  during  the;  day,  and 
immediately  afterwards  proposed  that  we 
should  return  to  Quebec.  We  left  in  the 
Falklands’  sleigh  with  the  fiery  black  horses, 
with  Simon,  the  two  ladies  going  on  by  easy 
stages  in  the  general’s. 

On  the  road  the  general  said  to  me 
abruptly — 

“I  leave  by  the  night  mail  for  the  States.” 

Which  he  did,  and  here  was  the  last  I 
ever  saw  of  that  gallant,  but  most  silent, 
morose,  and  ungenial  officer,  until  the  war 
had  been  carried  into  Pennsylvania,  a  few 
years  later.  He  was,  at  least,  fortunate  in 
that  he  was  killed  there,  and  did  not  live  to 
witness  the  irreparable  defeat  of  the  cause 
for  which  he  had  ventured  his  life  and  his 
fortune.  Disagreeable  as  he  was  in  manner, 
surely  I  ought  to  remember  only  his  self- 
denial  in  resigning  to  me  the  girl  he  loved. 

Two  days  afterwards,  I  was  received  at 
St.  Lewis’-road  with  the  usual  “Not  at 
home.”  But,  being  resolved  to  act,  I  pre¬ 
vented  the  girl  from  shutting  the  door,  and 
said — 

“  Come,  now,  you  know  that  Miss  is  at 
home.” 

“  Well,  sir,”  said  the  girl,  “  she  is,  but* 
she  is  seeing  nobody.” 

On  which  I  squeezed  a  five-dollar  piece 
into  her  hand,  and  said — 

“Show  me  into  the  drawing-room.  No¬ 
body  will  say  anything  —  I  know  Miss 
won’t;  and  I  will  leave  when  Mrs.  Falkland 
rings.” 

“  Sir,”  said  the  maid,  “  she  is  out  driving, 
and  you  must  leave  when  you  hear  the 
bells.” 

“  All  right.  Come  to  the  door  when  she 
arrives.” 

So  I  was  admitted. 

Miss  was  on  the  sofa,  a  little  pale,  and  a 
small  cap  on  her  head. 
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She  said  she  was  glad  to  see  me.  After 
which,  a  pause. 

“Mr.  Malet,”  said  she,  apparently  em¬ 
barrassed. 

“  Miss  Falkland.” 

“Sir,  I  never  see  anybody  when  my 
mother  is  away.  If  you  were  a  casual  ac¬ 
quaintance,  I  should  say  nothing;  but  I 
think  I  know  you  well  enough  to  ask  you 
to  withdraw.” 

“  Please  do  not  spoil  my  only  chance  of 
seeing  you  alone.  I  will  go  when  I  hear 
your  mother’s  sleigh.” 

“  I  do  not  want  you  to  look  out  for  my 
mother.  I  will  give  you  ten  minutes.” 

“Then,  i  must  first  apologize  for  any¬ 
thing  that  happened  at  Lake  Beauport.  I 
am  very,  very  sorry.” 

“  Mr.  Malet”  (with  dignity),  “  I  have 
tried  to  forget  all  about  that  picnic,  and 
hoped  you  would  not  bring  it  to  my  mind. 
The  less  you  allude  to  such  things  the  better. 
Allow  me  to  remind  you  that  three  minutes 
have  gone,”  pulling  out  her  watch. 

“  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  did  not  like  to 
begin  with  what  I  want  to  say.  You  know 
my  feelings.  I  know  you  are  again  free” — 
a  pause,  and  a  gaze  into^ier  eyes.  “Will  you 
be  mine?  Will  you”  (a  desperate  effort  to 
pronounce  the  word)  “marry  me?” 

A  couple  of  taps  at  the  door,  as  if  by  one 
in  a  hurry. 

“  Come  in,”  I  said,  involuntarily. 

The  same  maid  stood  before  us,  and  said 
to  Miss,  looking  at  me — 

“  Miss,  the  mistress  is  coming  up  the 
walk.” 

“By  George!”  I  cried,  “I  haven’t  a 
moment  to  lose” — and  I  rushed  to  the  door, 
which  I  just  reached  first. 

“How  do  you  do?  I  have  come  at  a 
lucky  time.  How  is  Miss?” 

“  Getting  on  nicely,  sir,”  said  the  old  lady, 
sourly. 

I  followed  the  old  lady  into  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  shook  Miss’s  hand  as  though  I 
had  not  seen  her  before.  Soon,  under  the 
pretence  of  showing  a  puzzle,  I  wrote  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  “  Write  your  answer.”  She 
wrote  something,  after  some  consideration, 
on  another  piece,  which  I  pocketed;  and 
departed  shortly,  anxious  to  know  my  fate. 

Anxious,  but  almost  certain  of  its  being 
favourable.  When  I  got  on  St.  Lewis’- 
road,  it  being  dark,  I  had  to  pocket  it;  and 
was  shortly  joined  by  Joe,  who  was  walking 
homewards,  and  who  seemed  as  friendly  as 


ever,  and,  like  me,  most  airy  in  his  manner — 
why,  I  could  not  tell.  At  length  it  came 
out  that  he  had  been  favourably  received  by 
the  daughter — in  a  manner,  said  he,  quite 
different  from  anything  before :  no  gene,  no 
reticence.  | 

“Well,”  said  I,  very  imprudently,  “I  think  ; 
I  can  tell  you  the  reason  of  that.  The  young  j 
lady’s  mind  was  probably  relieved  at  the  I 
engagement  with  the  general  being  off.”  j 
This  was  certainly  imprudent;  but,  in  pallia-  ( 
tion,  it  must  be  remembered  that  I  thought  , 
myself  as  good  as  accepted. 

“  Do  you  mean  that  she  is  not  now  bound 
to  marry  him?” 

“Yes,  of  course  I  do;  but  don’t  say  I 
said  so.” 

“The  d - ,”  quoth  Joe,  and  walked  on 

silently.  I 

Here  Mr.  Louis  De  Gasp£,  passing  in  his  ! 
dogcart  sleigh,  gave  us  a  lift.  We  ran  into 
something  which,  in  the  gloaming,  I  made 
out  to  be  a  wood  sleigh.  Mr.  De  Gaspe, 
flinging  the  reins  to  Joe,  had  a  set-to  with 
one  of  the  men ;  when  I  tried  to  follow  suit  , 
with  the  other,  the  wretch  hit  me  a  blow 
with  a  buche ,  which  caused  me  to  see  many  j 
more  stars  than  up  to  then  had  appeared  in 
the  firmament.  We  then  drove  to  Mr.  De 
Gasp^’s  house,  where  he  insisted  on  doing 
up  my  face  with  a  raw  beefsteak,  for  the 
black  eye. 

So  that  I  did  not  reach  my  hotel  until 
midnight,  when  I  eagerly  opened  Miss’s 
paper.  It  merely  contained  these  words: 

“I  cannot  answer  in  writing;  come  to¬ 
morrow,  and  I  will  do  so  verbally;  come  i 
to-morrow.”  How  could  I  now?  Mean¬ 
time,  my  rival  was  sure  to  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  I  had  given  him.  He  did  seize  that 
opportunity,  as  I  afterwards  found  out,  with 
what  result  will  be  hereinafter  seen.  j 

The  next  afternoon  the  young  lady  had, 
of  course,  been  astonished  and  put  out  by 
my  non-appearance.  The  same  evening, 
after  tea,  as  I  afterwards  heard,  the  following 
conversation  took  place: — 

“  Mamma,”  said  Miss,  “  I  know  I  should 
have  no  secrets  from  you.” 

Her  mother  looked  at  her  grimly,  and 
said  nothing. 

“  You  know  that  Mr.  Hodgkins  was  here 
to-day?  Well,  he  proposed — he  asked  me 
to  marry  him.” 

“The  wretch! — knowing,  too,  as  he 
does,  that  you  are  engaged  to  the  general. 
Lilia,  I  told  you,  you  always  encouraged 
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that  man  too  much.  Now  you  see  what 
^  has  happened.” 

“Mamma,  he  is  not  a  wretch,  indeed. 
He  knew — I  cannot  tell  how — that  I  can 
never  marry  the  general” 

“  Lilia,  I  do  not  understand  you.  You 
are  engaged  to  the  general.” 

“  No,  mamma — I  should  have  told  you 
that  he  has  released  me.  Notwithstanding, 
I  refused  Mr.  Hodgkins.” 

“Oh,  Lilia!  Is  your  engagement  with 
the  general  really  off?  What  can  you  have 
done?  And  /  was  so  proud,  and  so  fond  of 
him  J” 

The  murder  being  now  out,  the  girl  be¬ 
came  mild  and  even  affectionate  in  her  tone. 

“  Mamma,”  said  she,  “  I  am  really  very 
sorry  to  give  you  any  pain;  but  I  did  not 
care  about  the  general  as  I  should  have 
done.  He  saw  it  by  my  manner:  he  led 
his  conversation  up  to  it.  I  could  not  keep 
it  from  him.  He  taxed  me  with  it,  and  I 
could  not  deny  it.  On  which,  the  dear, 
good,  noble  man  released  me.  Mamma, 
do  you  remember  that,  the  last  time  Martin 
was  with  us,  he  said  something  in  Latin  to 
somebody,  which  he  translated  to  us?  It 
was — 1  You  may  expel  Nature  with  a  pitch- 
fork,  but  she  will  return  in  spite  of  you/ 
That  was  what  happened  with  me.  I  did 
expel  Nature  for  three  years,  but  she  re¬ 
turned  in  spite  of  me.  I  saw  that  I  could 
not  behave  to  the  general  as  I  should.  I 
really  have  a  great  respect  for  him — per¬ 
haps  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  him — there  is 
no  man  whom  I  respect  or  like  so  much; 
but — he  is  much  older  than  I  am.” 

Surely  the  reasoning  style  of  this  speech 
should  have  convinced  the  mother  that  her 
affections  were  in  no  way  engaged  to  the 
subject  of  it. 

But  it  was  not  in  human  nature  that  the 
old  lady  should  be  so  easily  put  off  her  idea 
of  years.  She  recapitulated  her  arguments 
for  the  general — his  proximity,  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  their  cause;  above  all,  his  being  of 
the  same  religion. 

“No,  Lilia,  said  she,  “I  am  sure  the 
general  is  only  hurt  at  something  you  said. 
I  will  write  to  him  by  this  mail.  I  am  sure, 
he  is  not  the  man  to  mind  a  girl’s  capri¬ 
cious  changes  of  manner.” 

“  Mamma,  you  may  write  to  the  general, 
but  I  am  sure  he  will  only  return  the  same 
answer  as  to  me.  And  do,  please,  remem¬ 
ber  that  what  he  may  say  does  not  matter, 
as  I  cannot  have  him .” 


“Lilia,  do  you  not  infinitely  prefer  our 
noble  and  dignified  general  to  any  of  the 
young  puppies  you  see  here?” 

“  That  is  just  where  it  is,  mamma,”  smil¬ 
ing,  but  really  annoyed.  “  They  are  young, 
and  he  is  not.” 

On  the  fourth  day  I  ventured  to  call,  well 
wrapped  up  as  to  the  face,  to  inquire  for 
the  young  lady,  and  to  leave  a  note.  Al¬ 
most  mechanically,  I  said — 

“  I  hope  Miss  is  well?” 

“Miss?”  said  the  servant  “Oh,  dear 
me,  sir,  hav’n’t  you  heard?  She  has  been 
very  bad  again  for  a  day  or  so,  with  the 
same  thing  as  before.” 

I  staggered  back;  and  the  servant,  sum¬ 
moned  by  an  impatiently  rung  bell,  shut  the 
door  in  my  face. 


LIFE  SHADOWS. 

AS  H  ADO  W  haunts  us  through  our  constant  lives, 
In  all  our  hours ;  we  count  it  at  the  best 
As  something  weird — impalpable,  that  gives 
Our  souls  a  solemn  or  a  sweet  unrest. 

Is  it  the  memory  of  a  golden  past, 

All  struggling  with  the  would-not  and  the  will  ? 

Is  it  a  present  dream,  too  fair  to  last  ? 

The  same  inconstant  shadow  haunts  us  still. 

Is  it  the  hope — the  yearning  that  will  come — 

Of  hearts  uneasy,  even  through  the  strife 
Of  this  mad  world?  Yet  ever  sad  comes  home 
The  gentle  shadow  on  the  vexed  life. 


TABLE  TALK. 

IN  a  queer  little  book  on  the  antiquities 
of  the  town  of  Ross,  I  found,  the  other 
day,  a  statement  as  to  a  popular  superstition 
which  appears  to  me  one  of  the  most  singular 
I  have  ever  met  The  writer,  after  explaining 
that,  even  down  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
this  custom  was  found  in  the  villages  near 
the  borders  of  Wales,  quotes  a  passage, 
which  was  first  printed  by  Ellis,  taken  from 
the  Lansdowne  MSS.  It  is  as  follows: — 
“  In  the  county  of  Hereford  was  an  old 
custom  at  funerals  to  hire  poor  people,  who 
were  to  take  upon  them  the  sins  of  the 
party  deceased.  One  of  them — he  was  a 
long,  lean,  ugly,  lamentable  poor  rascal” 
— the  accumulation  of  adjectives  is  very 
expressive  of  his  scapegoatish  life — “  I  re¬ 
member,  lived  in  a  cottage  in  Ross  highway. 
The  manner  was,  that  when  the  corpse  was 
brought  out  of  the  house  and  laid  on  the 
bier,  a  loaf  of  bread  was  brought  out  and 
delivered  to  the  sin  eaters  on  the  corpse,  as 
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also  a  mazar  bowl  of  maple  full  of  beer,  | 
which  he  was  to  drink  up,  and  sixpence  in 
money;  in  consideration  whereof  he  took 
upon  him,  ipso  facto ,  all  the  sins  of  the  de¬ 
funct,  and  freed  him  or  her  from  walking 
after  they  were  dead.”  Is  not  the  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  custom  a  bitter  irony  on 
the  true  appreciation  of  our  religion  by  the 
common  people?  I  should  like  to  know  if 
any  vestiges  of  it  are  left.  Perhaps,  too, 
some  one  could  tell  me  what  is  a  “  mazar 
bowl,”  and.  why  maple  was  the  wood  se¬ 
lected. 

Key  to  last  week's  puzzle,  and  I 

LIST  OF  THIRTY-FIVE  NAMES  MENTIONED. 


1.  Fielding. 

2.  Moore. 

3.  Keats. 

4.  Newton. 

5.  White  (Kirke). 

6.  Lamb. 

7.  Garrick. 

8.  Cowper. 

9.  Bums. 

10.  Dickens. 

11.  Defoe. 

12.  Hood. 

13.  Garth. 

14.  Shelley. 

15.  Gray. 

16.  Scott. 

17.  Crabbe. 

18.  Erasmus. 


Akenside. 

Dryden. 

Shenstone. 

Foote. 

Southey. 

Campbell. 

.  Goldsmith. 
Hume. 
Spenser. 
Swift. 

Sterne. 

Gay. 

Steele. 

Johnson. 

Wordsworth. 

Waller. 

Addison. 


The  following  advertisements  have 
been,  from  time  to  time,  clipped  from  Irish 
papers : — 

From  the  Freeman's  Journal ,  1870: — 
“  One  pound  reward. — Lost,  a  cameo  brooch, 
representing  Venus  and  Adonis  on  the  Drum- 
condra-road,  about  ten  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
evening.” 

From  the  Cork  Reporter  (advertisement 
of  a  wine  merchant):  —  “The  advertiser, 
having  made  an  advantageous  purchase, 
offers  for  sale,  cn  very  low  terms,  about 
sixty  dozen  of  prime  Port  Wine,  lately  the 
property  of  a  gentleman  forty  years  of  age, 
full  in  the  body,  and  with  a  high  bouquet” 

The  two  following  advertisements  ap¬ 
peared  in  all  the  Dublin  papers,  emanating 
from  a  well-known  livery-stable  keeper: — 

“  To  be  sold,  cheap,  a  mail  phaeton,  the 


“  To  be  sold,  a  splendid  gray  horse,  cal¬ 
culated  for  a  charger,  or  would  carry  a  lady 
with  a  switch  tail.” 

From  Saunders's  Newsletter : — “Ten  shil¬ 
lings  reward. — Lost,  by  a  gentleman,  a  white 
terrier  dog  except  the  head  which  is  black. 

— To  be  brought  to,  &c.” 

To  these  Irish  advertisements  may  be 
added  one  English  one,  which  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  humorous  article  in  the  Saturday 
Review,  some  four  or  five  years  since: — “To 
be  sold,  an  Erard  grand  piano,  the  property 
of  a  lady  about  to  travel  in  a  walnut-wood 
case,  with  carved  legs.” 

You  must  have  the  jnward  capacity  for 
enjoyment,  or  the  outward  means  and  cir-  1 
cumstances  of  it  will  be  in  vain.  We  put  I 
our  hearts  out  of  tune  in  various  ways;  and  | 
then  neither  the  song  of  the  birds,  nor  the  I 
rising  sun,  nor  the  summer  breeze  of  the  sea,  ( 
nor  a  beautiful  face,  can  strike  the  lights  of  i 
joy  within  us.  On  the  other  hand,  if  our 
faculties  of  happiness  are  kept  healthy,  we  I- 
find  delight  in  the  smallest  things,  as  the 
bee  finds  honey  in  the  smallest  flowers. 

It  is  said  there  is  a  point  where  opposites 
meet,  and  that  in  happy  marriages  you  often 
see  a  contrast  of  disposition  and  character. 
Now,  this  is  the  case  when  opposites  are 
content  to  be  opposites,  and  recognize  in 
their  variations  a  great  provision  of  nature 
against  tameness  and  insipidity.  ; 

_  j 

It  is  certain  that,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  1 
we  are  nearer  the  truth  in  thinking  well  of  | 
persons  rather  than  ill.  Human  nature  is  1 
a  tree  bearing  good  as  well  as  evil ;  but  our 
eyes  are  wide  open  to  the  latter,  and  half¬ 
shut  to  the  former. 

The  stomach;  if  not  the  devil  himself,  is 
one  of  his  chief  agents.  What  ill  and  sour 
tempers,  what  misunderstandings,  what  dis¬ 
coloured  imaginations  are  traceable  to  this 
disordered  organ,  which  Abemethy  -  called 
the  master  of  the  house  ! 


Shortly  will  be  published  in  Once  A  Week  a  nrzv 
novel  by  the  authors  of  “  Ready-money  Mortiboy  ” 
entitled  “  MY  LITTLE  GIRL." 


“  To  be  sold,  cheap,  a  mail  phaeton,  the  f  ^arjhould  b‘  addressed  to 

property  of  a  gentleman  With  a  movable  Every  MS.  should  bear  the  Name  aid  Address  of 
head,  as  good  as  new.”  the  Sender, 
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CHAPTER  XT. 

FATHER  AND  SON. 

T  was  a  fine  afternoon,  early  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  season,  and  the  biscuit-china  ap¬ 
pearance  which  Richmond  Hill  presents  on 
such  occasions  was  at  its  utmost  country- 
cockneyfied  height.  It  would  have  been 
only  common  charity  for  some  medium 
to  have  called  the  ghost  of  Pope  up  into 
the  leg  of  one  of  the  seats  placed  about 
for  the  convenience  of  the  public  —  that 
polished  poet  would  have  so  enjoyed  the 
scene.  Gay  carriages  and  mysterious 
broughams  paced  slowly  along  the  road, 
while  male  and  female  equestrians  cantered 
past  them,  on  sleek,  high-actioned  horses, 
on  their  way  to  the  park;  and  men,  all 
of  whom  wore  perfect  coats,  glossy  hats, 
lavender  gloves,  and  sticking-plaister  boots, 
with  ladies  on  their  arms  attired  in  the  most 
fascinating  bonnets,  the  airiest  of  scarves, 
the  most  voluminous  silk  or  muslin  dresses, 
promenaded  on  the  terrace;  while  before 
them  stretched  an  extensive  panorama  of 
wood  and  meadow,  with  the  broad,  glitter¬ 
ing  Thames  meandering  through  the  Wat- 
teau-like  scenery.  There  was  only  wanting 
a  few  very  clean  sheep,  with  ribands  round 


their  necks,  browsing  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
towards  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s,  tended 
by  shepherdesses  with  coquettish  hats,  little 
crooks,  Dolly  Varden  petticoats,  and  very 
good  ankles,  to  make  the  scene  complete. 
But  with  the  exception  of  certain  knots  of 
foreigners  grouped  here  and  there,  trying  to 
make  out  Windsor  Castle  in  the  distance, 
hardly  any  people  regarded  the  prospect. 
They  were  there  to  pursue  “the  proper  study 
for  mankind,”  not  to  look  at  trees,  fields, 
and  rivers;  to  be  seen  themselves;  to  flirt; 
above  all  things,  to  get  an  appetite  for  the 
dinner  which  was  preparing  for  them  at  one 
or  other  of  the  excellent  hotels  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

It  being  now  between  five  and  six  o’clock, 
some  of  the  visitors  were  already  commenc¬ 
ing  that  important  business  of  the  day;  and 
of  these  were  two  men,  who  sat  in  a  little 
private  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  one 
of  the  smaller  restaurants,  sipping  Chablis 
while  waiting  for  their  soup.  One  was  a 
man  whose  hair,  whiskers,  and  beard — 
bushy,  though  carefully  trimmed — were  griz¬ 
zled  by  time ;  though  age  had  not  bent  his 
tall,  muscular  frame,  shaken  the  nerves  of 
his  sinewy  hand,  nor  dimmed  the  fire  of  his 
searching  eye.  A  broad,  deep  scar,  which 
traversed  his  cheek  and  cleft  his  nose,  ren¬ 
dered  it  impossible  to  say  whether  he  had 
ever  been  handsome  or  not,  so  disfigured 
must  his  features  have  been  by  the  wound. 
His  companion  was  quite  young  —  some 
twenty  years  old,  say,  perhaps  less — for  his 
jet  black  eyes  and  hair,  olive  complexion, 
and  supple  form  showed  that  his  veins  ran 
with  a  fluid  which  ripens  quicker  than  our 
Northern  blood. 

“I  do  not  like  these  English,”  he  was 
saying;  “they  are  only  a  shade  better 
than  the  Yankees.  I  declare  that  I  have 
been  watching  them  these  ten  minutes,  and 
have  not  seen  a  smile.  The  stiff,  solemn, 
proud  asses,  how  I  long  to  kick  them!” 

“And  yet,”  replied  the  elder,  “your 
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friends  in  the  South  were  rather  proud,  and 
not  much  given  to  laughter.  Your  worthy 
father,  Don  Antonio  Perez,  was  rather  a 
grave  man,  if  I  recollect  right.” 

The  young  man  made  a  significant  gri¬ 
mace. 

“What!”  said  he,  “are  we  tb  carry  on 
that  game  in  private  ?” 

“  It  is  better,”  answered  the  other.  “  As 
you  have  a  difficult  part  to  act,  always  be 
rehearsing  it;  else  filial  affection  may  betray 
you  into  some  unguarded  expression  in 
public  which  would  make  people  suspect 
our  relationship.  By  the  bye,  I  am  plain 
Mr.  Robert  Clements — the  English  are  sus¬ 
picious  of  foreign  titles.  And  so  you  don't 
like  the  natives,  Don  Perez?” 

“I  should  think  not — a  parcel  of  red- 
haired,  baby-faced,  solemn  aristocrats,  who 
think  themselves  superior  to  every  other  set 
of  people  on  earth !” 

“  And  are,  perhaps,  not  so  far  out.  Ancf 
the  women?” 

“  The  women  are  angels.” 

“  Ah,  here  comes  the  dinner.” 

While  the  meal — as  good  a  one  as  the 
house  could  afford — lasted,  the  convives  con¬ 
fined  their  conversation  to  remarks  on  the 
whitebait,  salmon,  lamb,  and  Moselle  upon 
which  they  were  feasting;  but  when  left 
alone  with  a  bottle  of  claret,  they  resumed 
their  somewhat  mysterious  discourse. 

“Then  you  do  not  think  this  place  will 
do?”  said  Perez,  holding  his  glass  up  to 
the  light. 

“Neither  the  place  nor  the  house,”  re¬ 
plied  Clements.  “  Richmond  is  too  far 
from  town,  and  the  villa  could  not  be  made 
safe  against  police  visits  without  attracting 
attention.  No,  we  must  fall  back  upon  that 
house  near  Chelsea.  It  is  in  a  dull  spot, 
and  has  not  been  let  for  years,  so  the  owner 
will  not  ask  questions — easy  drive  from 
town,  is  near  the  river,  stands  in  the  middle 
of  a  garden  with  shrubbery.  I  shall  tell 
Dubouig  to  sign  the  lease,  and  go  in  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“  I  thought  the  difficulty  of  going  there 
in  the  daytime  unobserved  had  made  you 
give  it  up?” 

“  It  is  an  objection;  but  there  is  no  other 
place  to  be  had  at  the  moment,  and  evexy 
day  of  the  London  season  we  let  slip  by  is 
so  many  hundreds  lost.  We  must  make 
Dubourg  come  to  us  as  much  as  possible.” 

“Why  not  take  a  house  in  London?” 
asked  Perez. 


“  Because,”  replied  Clements,  “the  police 
would  be  down  upon  us  in  the  first  fortnight. 
Ah,  when  I  was  in  London  last,  there  were 
six  salons  in  St.  James's  alone;  but  those 
days  are  passed.  You  cannot  expect  always 
to  have  our  Paris  luck,  where  we  carried  on 
for  six  months  before  we  had  to  bolt.” 

“  And  yet,”  said  the  young  man,  “  what 
were  our  winnings  there,  to  the  sums  we 
made  in  Mexico?” 

“  Hum !”  said  Clements.  “  Mexico  is  a 
very  good  place  to  make  money  in,  but  a 
deuced  bad  one  for  keeping  it  How  many 
times  had  we  to  defend  the  bank  with  pistol 
and  sabre?  There  is  no  order,  law,  or 
police  out  there.  Ehi — what  are  you  laugh¬ 
ing  at?  Lawsr  and1  policemen  are  for  the 
protection  of  the  rich>  We  ave  rich,  and 
shall  be  richer.” 

“  And  if  we  are  cleaned  out?** 

“  Then  it  will  be  the  crank  and  the  halter 
if  we  stop  in  Europe;  butwe  won't- — the  New 
World  shall  ia  that  case  be  once  more  ho¬ 
noured  with  our  presence^  But  there  is  no 
fear  of  failure — roulette  with  two.  zeros,  com¬ 
bined  with  bill-discounting,  is  a  safe  game, 
my  Carlos.  We  did  not  do  badly  in  France, 
where  I  was  a  stranger  and  had  to  trust  to 
others;  here  I  am  up  to  every  move  on  the 
board.  It  is  true  that  you  are  given  to 
making  the  yellow  boys  fly ;  but  what  of  that? 
You  shall  roll  in  money,  my  boy;  you  shall 
mix  as  an  equal  with  these  haughty  young 
swells.  Young,  handsome,  rich,  you  shall 
marry  one  of  their  proud  beauties,  and 
choose  what  career  you  please;  and  who 
will  guess  that  the  elegant,  noble  Don  Perez 
is  the  son  of — but  I  am  forgetting  my  own 
rule,  and  the  walls  are  thin.” 

The  young  man's  eyes  sparkled,  his  nos¬ 
trils  dilated,  and  the  warm  -southern  blood 
flushed  over  his  cheeks  and  forehead,  as  the 
other  placed  this  picture  before  him.  Cle¬ 
ments  gazed  on  him  with  the  hungry  admi¬ 
ration  of  a  tigress  watching  her  cub,  and 
both  sat  sipping  their  wine  in  silent  reverie 
for  some  minutes. 

Don  Perez  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“  But  how  am  I  to  gain  the  first  footing 
in  this  society,  which  I  have  heard  you  de¬ 
scribe  as  being  so  inaccessible? — which  is 
always  on  its  guard  against  the  adventurer 
and  foreigner,  and  will  hardly  answer  a  re¬ 
mark  on  the  weather  hazarded  by  a  stranger 
in  a  railway  carriage,  lest  it  should  compro¬ 
mise  itself  by  conversation  with  an  inferior 
in  birth  or  position?”  he  asked. 
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“Leave  that  to  me,”  replied  Clements. 
“Enough  that  I  have  determined  it;  and 
whatever  I  determine,  I  do.  I  think,”  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  “that  we  had  better 
have  separate  lodgings.  We  will  leave  the 
hotel  to-morrow,  and  I  will  get  you  chambers 
in  some  fashionable  part  of  the  West-end. 
Quieter  rooms  will  suit  me  better.  For  we 
must  not  be  seen  too  much  together.  Per¬ 
haps  we  might  do  without  you  at  the  place 
at  Chelsea.  I  must  be  there  every  night; 
and  though  I  shall  not  call  myself  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  the  men  whose  paper  I  cash  will 
take  it  for  granted  that  I  am,  and  if  you  are 
seen  with  me  they  will  think  there  is  some¬ 
thing  queer  about  you  too;  and  though  our 
habitues  will  not  talk  very  freely  about  the 
house  or  those  they  meet  there,  reports  will 
get  about  which  will  increase  the  difficulties 
of  our  game.  Yes,  it  shall  be  so.  Dubourg 
and  I  can  manage,  with  Thomson  and  Puzzi 
for  decoys;  and  you  will  do  more  good  by 
keeping  entirely  away,  until  you  have  formed 
acquaintances  amongst  the  swells,  and  then 
bringing  a  Yew  of  the  richest  down  to  us. 
You  have  got  up  your  birth,  parentage,  and 
education  thoroughly  now?” 

“  Oh,  yes.  My  father,  Don  Antonio  Perez, 
was  an  adherent  of  Don  Carlos,  after  whom 
I  was  named,  and  made  himself  so  ob 
noxious  to  the  reigning  family  of  Spain  that 
he  found  it  advisable  to  fly  to  Mexico,  where 
he  made  some  money,  which  he  left  to  me 
when  he  died,  and  I  have  come  over  to 
Europe  to  spend  it.  It  is  all  right  As  for 
descriptions  of  Mexican  life,  I  can  give 
them  enough  of  that;  the  'cutest  traveller  of 
the  lot  shall  not  find  me  tripping  there.” 

“  That  is  it,  my  Carlos :  try  to  believe  it 
all  yourself— you  will  almost,  in  a  week  or 
two — and  all  will  go  well.  You  can  ride : 
that  alone  is  a  passport  to  the  society  of  a 
certain  set  in  England.  I  shall  send  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  your  arrival  in  this  country 
to  the  papers  to-morrow;  some  of  them  may 
put  it  in,  and  that  is  always  a  help.” 

“  I  like  to  see  the  little  ball  rolling,  and 
the  notes  and  rouleaux  passing  over  to  the 
bank,”  observed  Perez,  thoughtfully. 

“Bah!  you  shall  play  at  whist,  at  loo,  at 
faro,  at  poker — brag  they  call  it  here — when 
you  have  established  yourself;  and  what 
chance  will  amateurs  have  against  you? 
Then  there  is  billiards.” 

“And  the  horse-racing,  the  turf,  I  have 
heard  so  much  of?” 

“Ah!”  said  Clements,  “the  less  you  have 


to  do  with  that  the  better.  I  know  no  way 
for  a  backer  of  horses  to  win,  unless  he  is  in 
a  stable,  and  knows  of  some  dark  flyer  who 
has  been  pulled  time  after  time.  It  is  like 
our  little  game — the  punters  never  get  fair 
odds.  No;  the  only  way  of  realizing  on  the 
English  turf  is  by  laying,  and  to  do  that  you 
must  give  your  whole  time  to  the  business. 
Then  it  is  not  bad  for  a  man  with  a  head 
for  it;  and  when  the  roulette  gets  blown, 
which  it  must  sooner  or  later,'!  dare  say  I 
shall  take  it  up.  But  if  you  bet  upon  horse¬ 
races  it  must  only  be  for  amusement” 

“Can  Dubourg  be  trusted?”  the  young 
man  asked. 

“  Implicitly — as  far  as  you  can  see  him ; 
and  I  never  yet  met  the  man  or  woman 
whom  I  would  trust  further.  He  will  have 
no  more  capital  entrusted  to  him  than  is 
necessary  to  form  the  bank  for  the  night. 
He  will  have  a  per  centage  on  winnings,  and 
if  he  played  us  false  he  knows  that  he  would 
die,”  replied  Clements,  with  horrible  calm¬ 
ness,  and  a  cruel  expression  in  his  eyes :  a 
compression  of  his  massive  jaws  rendered  it 
probable  that  he  was  mentioning  a  fact,  not 
uttering  a  bravado. 

Perez  slightly  shuddered,  as  if  at  the 
memory  of  some  former  scene  evoked  by 
his  companion’s  words. 

“  Well,  well,”  continued  Clements,  seeing 
the  unintended  effect  he  had  produced,  “  it 
the  rascal  did  his  worst,  he  could  but  secure 
the  bank  and  profits  for  one  night,  and  that 
would  not  hurt  us  much — not  more  than  it 
some  fellow  with  a  run  of  luck  were  to 
break  it” 

“  He  might  do  worse  than  that,”  replied 
the  other.  “  He  might  wait  till  I  had,  to 
a  certain  extent,  succeeded  in  establishing 
myself,  and  then  make  me  his  slave  by  hold¬ 
ing  the  threat  of  exposure  over  my  head.” 

“  He  will  hardly  try  that  on  while  I  am 
alive,”  said  Clements,  with  a  stem  smile. 

“  No,  but  you  cannot  live  for  ever,  you 
know.  You  are  getting  old,  and  are  always 
running  your  head  into  danger.  Suppose 
he  waited  until  you  were  out  of  the  way, 
and  then  threatened  me?” 

Instead  of  resenting  this  heartless  speech, 
Clements  seemed  to  enjoy  iC 

“  He  thinks  of  everything,”  said  he,  ad¬ 
miringly.  “  But,  my  Carlos,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  calculate  upon  what  may  happen  too  long 
beforehand,  else  you  will  be  paralyzed  m 
your  immediate  actions.  Yet  if  I  were  out 
of  the  way,  and  Dubourg  should  ever  act  in 
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the  manner  you  suppose,  there  are  only  two 
courses  to  take.  One  to  call  him  a  liar, 
beard  him,  defy  him  to  do  his  worst;  the 
other — ” 

“  Well,  what  is  the  other?" 

“  Pretend  to  fear  him,”  pursued  Clements, 
bending  over  the  table,  and  speaking  below 
his  breath ;  “  bribe  him,  fawn  on  him,  and 
the  first  time  you  have  him  in  a  fit  place 
and  off  his  guard,  put  just  three  inches  of 
that  delicate  triangular  blade  of  yours  into 
his  spine.  You  know  the  spot.” 

Perez  nodded. 

“That  would  be  dangerous,”  continued 
the  mentor,  slowly  sipping  his  claret,  “es¬ 
pecially  for  a  young  hand,  and  in  a  country 
where  the  police  is  so  good  as  it  is  here. 
But  any  risk  is  better  than  to  live  at  another’s 
mercy.  I  have  had  my  thumb  on  others,  and 
hope  to  do  so  again,  so’I  know  what  it  is. 
And  to  punish  him  in  a  rage  would  be  more 
perilous  still ;  and  with  your  mother’s  blood 
in  your  veins,  I  fear  lest  you  should  break 
out  in  that  way  some  day.  However,  I  fancy 
that  1  am  good  for  many  years  yet,  and  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  parry  when  any  one  at¬ 
tacks  us.  Dubourg  is  a  first-rate  croupier, 
and  we  were  lucky  to  light  on  him.  Finish 
the  bottle,  and  let  us  have  a  smoke  on  the 
terrace;  it  is  hot  in  here.” 

There  were  the  same  description  of  people 
pacing  up  and  down  in  the  same  solemn 
manner,  like  an  assembly  of  peacocks.  Perez 
sighed. 

“  Poor  Carlos,”  said  Clements,  casting  a 
glance  of  compassion  on  the  youth.  “  He 
is  dying  for  a  fandango.” 

The  reader’s  imagination  must  be  very 
vivid  if  he  can  think  of  a  crime  which  this 
man  Clements  had  not  committed.  He  was 
one  of  those  rare  monsters  who  seem  to 
have  no  conscience,  no  innate  fear  of  a  day 
of  reckoning;  and  who  consequently  cannot 
even  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
remorse.  He  could  take  the  life  of  his 
fellow -man  with  no  more  emotion  than  a 
dog  would  feel  in  killing  a  rat;  and  if  this 
seems  an  impossible  horror,  read  the  trial  of 
Palmer  for  poisoning.  One  would  fain,  for 
the  sake  of  our  common  humanity,  have 
thought  him  mad;  but  his  brain  was  par¬ 
ticularly  strong  and  cle£r,  and  he  never  com¬ 
mitted  a  useless  crime.  He  was  even  un¬ 
able  to  see  any  beauty  in  the  virtue  of  others. 
Let  the  lowest  criminal  go  to  a  theatre,  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  he  will  instinctively  side 
against  the  villain  of  the  piece,  when  the 


crimes  represented  are  not  his  own;  but 
Clements  was  devoid  of  even  this  barren 
germ  of  goodness.  Right  and  wrong  were 
to  him  mere  words  with  which  fools  were 
gulled.  He  really  believed  what  so  many 
rogues  urge,  with  the  knowledge  that  they 
lie — that  others  were  no  better  than  himself, 
and  that  indolence,  cowardice,  or  self-interest 
alone  kept  men  from  offences  against  the  law. 

And  yet  this  man  loved  his  son. 

For  that  was  the  youth’s  real  relation  to 
him.  In  the  course  of  a  long  career  of 
wickedness,  there  were  few  nations  on  whom 
he  had  not  preyed,  few  countries  through 
which  he  had  not  passed  like  the  plague; 
but  it  was  on  the  American  continent  that 
he  had  made  the  longest  sojourn ;  for  having, 
as  the  captain  of  a  band  of  desperadoes, 
known  under  the  name  of  Pirates  of  the 
Prairies,  accumulated  a  vast  booty  by  the 
plunder  of  several  caravans  of  gold-seekers, 
he  had  retired  to  Mexico,  and,  purchasing 
an  estate  near  one  of  the  large  towns,  had 
compensated  himself  for  the  hardships  of 
his  late  career  by  a  life  of  ease  and  Southern 
luxury.  Here  this  son  had  been  bom  to 
him  by  a  woman  for  whom  he  had  con¬ 
ceived  one  of  those  wild  passions  to  which 
the  lawless  are  subject,  and  who  had  died 
of  the  deadly  voviito  when  the  boy  was  about 
seven  years  old,  and  Clements  would  have 
killed  himself  if  it  had  not  been  that  his 
money  was  nearly  gone,  and  the  child  there¬ 
fore  unprotected;  and  to  the  little  Carlos 
his  affection  for  the  mother  was  transferred. 

He  sold  his  estate,  sailed  with  his  child 
to  North  America,  where  he  placed  him  in 
a  good  school ;  and  again  set  out  on  his  evil 
wanderings.  And  now  he  had  an  object 
for  which  to  plunder,  a  cub  dependent  on 
the  prey  he  might  secure;  and  for  the  next 
five  years  he  always  found  means,  wherever 
he  might  be,  or  whatever  temporary  dis¬ 
tresses  he  might  be  contending  against,  to 
forward  money  to  those  who  had  care  of  the 
boy.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  returned 
and  claimed  his  son,  who  thenceforward  be¬ 
came  the  associate  of  all  his  schemes,  which, 
however,  were  not  now  of  the  rash  and  dan¬ 
gerous  nature  which  had  formerly  charac¬ 
terized  them.  Gambling  was  the  business 
upon  the  profits  of  which  they  principally 
lived;  and,  in  the  exercise  of  this  profession, 
they  wandered  through  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  California,  and  thence  to  Europe, 
moving  from  each  town  just  before  it  grew 
too  hot  to  hold  them.  And  Clements*  in- 
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tense  love  for  the  boy  increased  in  strength 
as  the  wickedness  of  his  nature  became  de¬ 
veloped;  he  felt  as  proud  of  the  growth  of 
evil  as  ordinary  parents  are  of  the  signs  of 
good  in  their  children.  And  yet  his  love 
was  real  and  true.  He  would  literally  have 
given  his  life  for  the  lad,  would  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  himself  in  any  way  to  forward  what  he 
considered  to  be  his  interests  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  hesitation :  •  he  hardly  lived  for  any¬ 
thing  but  him. 

Up  to  middle  age  he  had  never  cared  for  a 
human  being ;  had  never  known  father  or  mo¬ 
ther,  or  had  a  real  friend;  “his  hand  had  been 
against  every  man,  and  every  man7s  hand 
against  him.”  So  that  when  this  unknown 
passion  of  love  stirred  at  last  in  his  breast, 
its  intensity  was  such  as  cannot  be  imagined 
by  ordinary  men. 

But  this  parental  affection,  usually  the 
holiest  emotion  of  the  human  heart,  the 
silken  cord  by  which  the  most  depraved  can 
often  be  led  back  to  the  path  of  virtue,  had 
no  hallowing  or  softening  influence  upon 
him.  In  that  crucible  the  diamond  turned 
to  charcoal,  not  charcoal  to  the  diamond. 
Does  it  seem  incredible?  Who  shall  ex¬ 
plain  the  mysteries  of  the  human  heart? 
Can  you  even  interpret  those  of  your  own  ? 

CHAPTER  XII. 

A ‘day  at  the  crystal  palace. 
ORDON’S  INN  is  an  oasis  in  the  desert 
of  the  present;  one  of  those  institutions 
of  the  past  which  quietly  ignore  the  flight  of 
time,  and  flourish  in  the  midst  of  restlessness 
and  innovation, like  the  windmills,  which  still 
grind  com  in  the  face  of  steam,  and  appear 
to  be  lucrative  concerns,  though  no  one 
builds  fresh  specimens.  Are  there  any  new 
windmills,  by  the  way?  I  never  saw  one  that 
looked  younger  than  a  hundred.  However 
that  may  be,  the  maddest  of  men  would 
scarcely  dream  of  founding  another  Gordon’s 
Inn.  Gordon’s  Inn  has  a  chapel  which,  I 
feel  sure,  is  never  prayed  in ;  a  hall  which, 
as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  is  never  dined  in ; 
and  a  garden  which  no  one  ever  walked  in 
but  the  man  employed  to  keep  it  in  order, 
and  the  cats.  And  yet  there  is  nothing 
ghostly  about  the  place;  for  the  seventeen 
staircases  in  its  two  courts  are  tenanted  from 
the  ground  to  the  chimney  pots,  flocks  of 
sparrows  twitter  about  the  trees,  sleek  cats 
blink  at  them  from  sunny  window-sills.  The 
laundresses  who  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
community  are  elderly  widows,  the  porter  is 


stout  and  jolly,  his  wife  and  children  are 
jolly,  and  the  night  watchman,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  call  the  hours  from  twelve  to  five  a.m., 
(think  of  that,  with  railway  engines  whistling 
all  round  him !)  and  let  in  those  inhabitants 
of  the  Inn  who  return  home  during  the  dissi¬ 
pated  House  of  Commons  period,  is  particu¬ 
larly  jolly,  and  rolls  out  “two  o’clock — frosty 
night!”  in  a  rollicking  way  which  often  acts 
as  a  shoeing  horn  to  draw  another  tumbler 
on  to  students  who  are  having  a  bit  of  sup¬ 
per  before  separating  after  their  “midnight 
Hoyle.” 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  the  first  floor  of 
staircase  No.  7  was  tenanted  by  William 
Fletcher,  Esq.,  a  barrister  who  had  never 
held  a  brief,  and  would  have  dropped  it 
like  a  hot  potato  if  he  had ;  a  gentleman  of 
income  sufficient  to  form  an  excuse  for  idle¬ 
ness,  but  not  large  enough  to  give  him  an 
occupation  in  the  management  of  it.  He 
had  furnished  his  chambers,  which  consisted 
but  of  two  rooms,  with  some  taste  and  com¬ 
fort;  every  article,  from  the  table  and  the 
bookcase  to  the  frames  of  the  mirror  over 
the  mantelpiece  and  the  pictures  on  the 
walls,  was  of  walnut-wood.  There  were  three 
easy  chairs,  of  a  soft,  padded,  lazy  character, 
in  the  room,  and  the  recesses  of  the  old- 
fashioned  windows  were  cushioned  into 
divans.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  curtains, 
table  covers,  and  hangings  was  chocolate, 
a  favourite  tint  with  William  Fletcher,  who, 
at  half-past  ten  on  the  morning  of  the  first 
of  June,  18 — ,  was  one  mass  of  it.  He  had 
on  a  chocolate  smoking  cap,  a  loose  chocolate 
jacket,  intensely  baggy  chocolate  trousers, 
and  chocolate  slippers.  He  was  seated  in  a 
chocolate-coloured  chair,  and  had  a  cup  of 
chocolate  at  his  elbow,  having  just  finished 
his  breakfast,  and  commenced  his  matutinal 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  bliss.  There  are  two 
joys  in  the  world  before  which  ail  other  plea¬ 
sures  pale :  one,  the  first  pipe  after  breakfast, 
with  no  companion  but  a  damp,  unrumpled 
Times;  the  other,  the  first  cigar  after  dinner, 
in  the  society  of  an  old  friend.  The  second 
of  these  luxuries  may  be  indulged  in  with 
benefit  to  heart,  brain,  and  temper  by  every¬ 
body;  the  former  is  dangerous  to  those  who 
are  not  strong-minded.  The  after-breakfast 
pipe  is  as  great  a  snare  as  the  forty  winks  more, 
so  tempting  to  a  lazy  man  when  called  on  a 
cold  morning.  No;  if  you  have  any  head- 
work  to  do,  admit  no  easy  chair  into  your 
study,  and  let  your  pipe  remain  cold  on  the 
mantelpiece — unless,  of  course,  you  are  one 
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of  those  firm  persons  who  can  jump  out  of  I 
bed  at  the  first  rap  at  the  door,  and  who  can 
push  back  the  arm-chair,  throw  down  the 
paper,  and  hang  up  the  pipe  the  moment  the 
fifteen  minutes  have  expired. 

William  Fletcher  was  one  of  the  weak.  He 
did  not  get  up  till  he  was  tired  of  bed,  and 
his  morning  pipe  was  generally  renewed 
more  than  once  before  he  laid  aside  the 
Times  and  rose  to  get  a  book,  which  even 
then,  alas!  was  often  a  novel.  But,  then, 
he  was  one  of  the  lilies  with  no  occasion  for 
toiling  or  spinning;  and  so  perhaps  tobacco 
and  “  our  own  correspondent”  kept  him  out 
of  some  of  the  mischief  which  is  laid  up  in 
stock,  like  oakum,  for  idle  hands  to  do.  A 
sad  thing — was  it  not? — that  a  fine  young 
man  of  twenty-seven,  by  no  means  a  fool, 
who  had  received  as  good  an  education  as 
could  be  had  for  money,  should  have  no 
other  object  in  life  than  to  get  through  it 
with  as  little  discomfort  as  possible ;  just  for 
all  the  world  as  if  he  had  been  a  tom-cat.  A 
fine  end  it  will  be  to  our  boasted  progress, 
a  noble  sequel  to  poor  Buckle's  “  History  of 
Civilization,”  if  the  entire  human  race  merges 
eventually  in  the  feline. 

There  came  a  tremendous  kick  at  the 
door. 

“  Why,  that  must  be  Arnold !”  said 
Fletcher,  sitting  upright  in  his  chair,  while  a 
smile  of  pleasure  came  over  his  face — “Ar¬ 
nold  or  a  battering-ram ;  no  one  else  could 
— Hang  the  fellow!  why  does  he  not  call 
out?  He  will  have  the  door  down.” 

And  he  rose  and  admitted  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  man,  of  about  thirty,  with  big 
whiskers,  shapeless  nose,  good  eyes,  and  a 
massive  jaw — a  very  English  face  indeed. 

“Why  didn't  you  knock?”  asked  Fletcher. 

“Because  it  was  uncertain  whether  you 
were  up,  and  I  was  afraid  of  awakening  you.” 

“  Why  don't  you  shout  through  the  letter 
slit,  man?  If  it  had  not  fortunately  occurred 
to  me  that  it  was  you,  I  should  not  have 
opened  the  door.” 

“  Perhaps,  if  you  had  known — thank  you, 
no,  I  have  got  my  own  pipe— my  errand — 
where  is  the  baccy? — you  would  not  have 
been  so  willing  to  admit  me.  What  a  luxu¬ 
rious  chair.  Confound  the  thing,  there  goes 
a  castor!  What  do  you  have  chairs  that 
break  for?” 

“  They  are  meant  for  people  to  sit  down 
on,  not  to  shoot  themselves  into  like  a  cart¬ 
load  of  paving-stones.  But  why  am  I  to  be 
sorry  to  see  you?” 


“Simply  because  you  are  likely  to  have 
too  much  of  me.  I  have  given  myself  a 
whole  holiday,  and  intend  hauling  you  off 
to  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  is  a  magnificent 
day.” 

“  Is  it?  Oh,  well  then,  we  might  as  well 
go  to  Sydenham  as  anywhere  else.  Why  did 
you  not  let  me  know  last  night,  and  come 
to  breakfast?” 

“I  could  not  afford  to  risk  its  turning 
out  wet,”  said  Arnold.  “  And,  besides,  the 
idea  only  occurred  to  me  about  an  hour  ago. 

I  began  work  early  this  morning,  having 
been  roused  at  six  by  the  man  over  me 
coming  home  from  a  ball,  and  pulling  off 
his  boots,  which  with  him  seems  always  to 
be  a  fearful  operation.  On  knocking  off 
for  breakfast  I  discovered  that  the  sun  was 
shining,  and  the  glass  rising.  I  always  feel 
lazy  when  the  weather  is  bright  and  warm, 
and  had  I  been  bom  In  Naples  would  have 
laid  on  my  back  and  eaten  grapes  and  mac- 
caroni  with  the  do-nothingest.” 

“I  can  understand  that,”  said  Fletcher. 

“I  believe  you  can!”  replied  his  friend.  1 
“  So,  feeling  lazy,  I  naturally  came  to  you 
for  sympathy.” 

“  Then,  as  I  have  not  seen  you  for  a  fort¬ 
night,  I  conclude  that  you  have  been  busy. 
Briefs  coming  in  at  last,  eh?”  * 

“  Well,  I  am  ^beginning  to  pick  up  a  few 
crumbs ;  but  I  have  got  another  iron  in  the 
fire — I  write  leading  articles  for  a  weekly 
paper,  and  as  I  am  not  used  to  it  yet,  I  find 
it  rather  harder  work  than  I  expected.  But 
let  us  be  off.  Go  and  dress,  while  I  look  over 
the  papers.  Any  news?” 

“  I  don't  know,  I  had  not  got  beyond  the 
leaders  when  you  came  in.” 

“  The  leaders  ! — why,  you  never  read 
them?” 

“  Indeed,  but  I  do — every  one  every 
morning.  Remember,  my  dear  fellow,  you 
do  not  write  them  yet.”  • 

“Good!” 

“  Of  course  I  read  them,”  pursued 
Fletcher.  “It  saves  one  the  trouble  of 
forming  opinions  on  all  the  questions  of  the 
day  for  oneself.  I  first  of  all  leam  the  light 
in  which  I  am  to  view  what  happens,  and 
then  I  read  the  account  of  it  It  is  true 
that  I  am  sometimes  puzzled  to  reconcile 
the  two.” 

“Yes,”  said  Arnold,  “we  exercise  a  vast 
influence  on  public  opinion.  Now,  I  have 
only  written  two  political  essays  at  present, 
and  the  odds  are  that  I  have  produced  an 
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effect  on  the  mind  of  more  than  one  man 
with  whom  I  might  have  talked  and  argued 
for  twenty  years  without  making  any  impres¬ 
sion.” 

“It  is  possible — who  knows?”  replied 
Fletcher.  “Most  men  believe  in  some 
paper  or  another;  and  even  those  who  rebel 
against  the  leaders  and  try  to  judge  for  them¬ 
selves  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  press 
for  their  news,  which  is  given  with  a  bias 
favourable  to  the  views  of  the  journal  which 
they  habitually  read,  and  with  that  bias  they 
must  take  it  Upon  my  word,  I  think  that 
the  opinions  of  women  are  more  original, 
though  narrower,  than  ours.” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it,”  cried  Arnold.  “  When 
they  do  not  follow  their  father’s  opinions 
implicitly,  they  are  guided  by  the  clergy¬ 
man  of  their  parish,  and  he  takes  his  from 
the  Guardian  or  Record ,  and  it  all  comes  to 
the  same  thing  in  the  end.  Or  else  they 
go  by  their  husbands,  whose  opinions  must 
be  right  if  they  love  them,  must  be  wrong  if 
they  don’t” 

“  Poor  fellow !  ”  said  Fletcher,  “  what  a 
thing  it  is  to  have  such  an  ugly  nose !  ” 

“Go  and  dress,  you  puppy!”  roared 
Arnold,  snatching  up  a  roll. 

Fletcher  chsappeared  into  his  bed-room, 
and  when  hie  had  changed  his  chocolate- 
coloured  garments  for  the  apparel  of  an 
ordinary  European,  the  pair  emerged  from 
the  inn,  and  threaded  their  way  to  Fleet- 
street. 

“How  are  we  going?”  asked  Fletcher. 
“  I  vote  for  a  Hansom.  It  is  a  pretty  drive, 
and  we  shall  escape  those  enormous  flights 
of  stairs  leading  from  the  station  to  the 
palace.” 

“A  proposition,”  said  Arnold,  “the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  which  is  only  equalled  by  its 
indolence.  We  go  by  rail.” 

“  Hum ;  then  there  is  a  cab.” 

“  We  go  to  the  London  Bridge  station  by 
steamboat.” 

“  What !  And  I  suppose  we  are  to  take 
second-class  tickets?” 

“  No,  third.” 

“  Well,  anything  you  please.  I  only  make 
two  stipulations.  First,  that  you  provide 
yourself  with  a  pair  of  gloves.” 

“  Look  here !”  cried  Arnold,  triumphantly 
producing  a  small  parcel  twisted  up  in 
whitey-brown  paper. 

“  Good.  Secondly,  that  we  do  not  dine 
till  we  return  to  London.” 

it  — U _ 


“Because  I  hate  having  to  move  after 
dinner.” 

“  But  I  shall  get  hungry,”  expostulated 
Arnold. 

“Then,”  said  his  friend,  “you  can  stay 
your  stomach  with  pork  pies  and  bottled 
stout,  administered  at  intervals  of  half  an 
hour.” 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  pier, 
where  they  each  purchased  a  twopenny  blue 
ticket  of  a  human  pigeon,  who  dispensed 
such  articles  through  the  hole  to  which  his 
seed  or  water  should  by  rights  have  been 
attached ;  and  after  a  minute  or  so  a  bustling 
little  steamer  came  churning  up  the  mud 
and  water,  and  after  bumping  and  grinding 
against  the  pier  like  a  bluebottle  on  a  win¬ 
dow-pane,  calmed  down  sufficiently  for  them 
to  step  on  board.  The  deck  was  rather 
crowded.  There  were  three  tall,  handsome 
Guardsmen,  with  as  many  short,  dowdy, 
ugly  cookmaids,  their  sweethearts;  a  knot  of 
policemen  off  duty,  smoking  pipes,  chatting, 
laughing,  chaffing,  just  like  other  mortals;  a 
number  of  lawyers’  and  other  clerks,  some 
of  them  elderly  men  in  threadbare  clothes, 
who  seemed  quite  at  home ;  others,  young 
fellows,  dressed  in  what  a  ready-made  tailor 
considers  “  the  height  of  fashion,”  and  who 
tried  to  look  as  if  they  had  never  travelled 
in  so  cheap  a  manner  before.  There  was  a 
fat  old  woman,  with  an  umbrella  exactly 
like  herself  in  figure,  who  was  always  in 
everybody’s  way;  there  was  a  seedy-looking 
individual  eating  shrimps  out  of  a  playbill, 
and  a  holiday-making  costermonger,  who 
had  his  trousers  pockets  full  of  periwinkles, 
which  he  ate  with  a  pin;  there  was  a  man 
with  cheap  literature,  and  another  with 
oranges  and  lollipops  for  sale — the  general 
company  being  composed  of  elements  as 
incongruous  as  the  supers  in  a  panto¬ 
mime. 

“  Very  lively,  is  it  not?”  asked  Arnold. 

“Very,”  replied  Fletcher,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  long  and  unbrushed  hair  of  the  cos¬ 
termonger. 

“Please,  is  that  the  ’Ouses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment?”  asked  the  fat  old  woman  of  Arnold, 
poking  out  her  umbrella. 

“  No,  that  is  my  friend’s  hat.” 

“  I  axes  your  parding,  sir,  which  were 
quite  haccidental — I  mean  that  place.” 

“*No,  that  is  the  Temple;  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  are  a  long  way  behind.” 

“Thankee  kindly,  sir.  I  axes  because 
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you  must  understand  that  she’s  not  my 
darter,  because — ” 

“  Stop  her!”  screamed  a  small  boy  to  the 
engineer;  and  as  if  in  obedience  to  the  call, 
a  peripatetic  rabbit  man,  hurrying  to  the 
gangway,  ran  his  pole  into  the  old  lady,  who 
staggered  backwards,  crying — 

“  Drat  the  man!” 

“  Turn  astarn !”  cried  the  boy. 

“By  your  leave!”  shouted  a  porter,  who 
had  just  come  on  board,  swinging  the  corner 
of  a  large  box  he  was  carrying  against 
the  unfortunate  dame,  who  was  tottering 
back  upon  him.  The  shock  propelled  her 
into  Fletcher’s  arms,  who  made  a  very  wry 
face  as  he  deposited  his  fair  burden  on  the 
knees  of  four  respectable  clerks,  who  occu¬ 
pied  one  of  the  seats. 

“  How  fine  St.  Paul’s  looks  from  here !” 
said  Arnold. 

“What  a  disgusting  object  a  periwinkle 
is,”  cried  his  friend. 

“  Now,  confess  that  you  would  have 
missed  something  if  we  had  gone  to  the 
station  by  cab.” 


THE  TOILERS. 

SPEED  on,  slave  of  Mammon,  in  quest  of  the 
dross — 

Speed  on,  for  the  fierce  fight  grows  ever  apace ; 
Speed  on,  lest  thy  neighbour  should  gain  to  thy 
loss, 

And  seize  him  the  treasure  away  in  the  race. 
Speed  on ! — nor  take  pause  for  a  holier  breath, 

For  each  moment  you  lose  but  leads  nearer  to  Death. 

Work  on,  sainted  pilgrim,  in  valour  and  trust — 
Work  on,  through  the  scorn  in  your  mission  of 
love; 

Work  on  for  the  good,  and  the  true,  and  the  just, 
Though  the  shadow  of  sin  mark  the  radiance 
above. 

Work  on  through  the  greed  of  the  self-seeking  strife — 
Work  on  to  the  sleep  that  awakens  in  Life ! 


A  DAY  AFTER  ELAND. 

IT  was  in  Southern  Africa  that  I  hunted 
eland.  A  party  had  been  made  up  for 
the  expedition,  and  a  day  fixed.  We  looked 
anxiously  at  the  signs  of  the  weather  the 
night  before  our  journey  to  the  hunting- 
ground.  Our  doubts  were  not  confirmed; 
the  day  broke  fine  and  clear,  the  sun  poured 
down  his  rays  on  the  dew-moistened  ground, 
and  a  slight  mist  hung  about  the  high  grass 
which  here  and  there  stretched  in  unequal 
patches. 

The  clouds  had  lifted  from  the  mountains 


which  lay  before  us;  still,  a  few  white  fleecy 
masses  floated  in  the  hollows. 

The  mountain  tops,  snow  covered,  shone 
and  sparkled  in  the  sunlight.  They  raised 
their  lofty  heads  till  they  seemed  almost  to 
strike  the  pale  blue  above. 

The  sunlight,  which  had  called  us  from 
our  tents,  seemed  to  have  roused  all  nature 
too.  The  breeze  whispered  through  the 
slightly  waving  grass.  The  eagle,  flying 
high,  sailed  in  circles,  or,  with  motionless 
wing,  hung  poised  over  some  luckless  prey. 
Upon  the  green  hillside  the  nimble  buck 
rose  and  shook  the  dewdrops  from  his  sides; 
or,  with  head  erect,  stood  and  sniffed  the 
air ;  then,  with  impatient  whistle,  fled,  bound¬ 
ing  towards  the  nearest  covert. 

What  scenes  could  have  been  more  delight¬ 
ful  than  those  we  saw?  The  artist  or  the  poet 
might  have  revelled  among  them;  but  the 
sportsman  would  look  to  his  gun,  and  see 
that  all  was  in  readiness  for  certain  sport  j 
And  we  were  sportsmen ;  so  we  turned  our  ’ 
eyes  from  the  beauties  of  nature  to  objects 
nearer  our  own  noses.  We  watched  with  ; 
interest  the  steam  as  it  began  to  puff  from  our 
kettle;  we  unfastened  our  horses  from  the  | 
trees  they  had  been  made  fast  to  during  the  | 
night,  and  saw  them  roll  the  stiffness  from 
their  limbs  before  they  had  their  com;  we 
called  our  dogs  together,  and  gave  them  a  | 
little  food. 

By  the  time  all  these  things  were  done, 
we  found  that  our  own  breakfast  was  ready,  . 
and  that  we  were  nothing  loath  to  com- 
mence  it.  j 

Before  we  had  finished  our  meal,  we  heard  ! 
the  singing  of  the  natives  who  had  promised 
to  accompany  us  on  our  hunt.  The  men 
came  in  single  file  from  the  neighbouring 
kraals.  Some  were  mounted,  but  most  of 
them  came  on  foot.  A  very  few  were 
armed  with  old  guns,  but  the  greater  part 
carried  only  sticks,  spears,  and  shields  of 
hide. 

In  a  short  time  our  black  friends  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  at  our  encampment. 

After  the  chief  had  exchanged  the  usual 
good  morning,  he  asked  for  a  little  grog, 
which  we  gave  him.  We  then  saddled  our 
horses,  gave  a  portable  tent  in  charge  of  one 
of  our  own  Kaffirs,  and  without  more  delay 
set  out,  leaving  the  waggon  in  charge  of  our 
Hottentot  driver. 

By  the  time  we  began  our  march,  the  sun 
had  already  risen  to  some  height,  and  the 
heat  was  so  great  that  we  were  very  glad  to 
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take  off  our  coats,  and  give  them  in  charge 
of  one  of  our  men. 

The  first  part  of  our  journey  lay  along  the 
hillside.  Gradually  the  path  became  rougher, 
and,  in  places,  very  stony.  In  one  of  these 
spots  a  Kaffir  who  was  riding  a  bare-backed 
horse  fell,  and  in  his  fall  dislocated  his  arm. 
We  managed,  with  some  trouble,  to  set  the 
injured  limb.  In  the  meantime,  one  of  the 
Kaffirs  had  plaited  a  very  good  splint  out  of 
strong  grass.  •  The  arm  was  bound  up,  and 
the  man  returned  to  his  home. 

By  degrees  our  path  grew  steep;  trees 
became  scarcer ;  here  and  there  a  few  shrubs 
were  scattered  about;  here  the  naked  stem 
of  the  cabbage  tree  sprang  from  the  crevice 
of  the  rock ;  there  the  tree-fern  lay  embedded 
in  a  mossy  ravine.  Now  the  ground  was  yel¬ 
low  with  golden  flowers;  then,  lilac-tinted 
with  wild  hyacinths. 

If  we  had  taken  our  shot  guns  with  us 
we  might  have  had  sport  at  once,  for  par¬ 
tridges  rose  frequently  just  before  us — so 
close  that  the  Kaffirs  knocked  them  over 
with  sticks. 

We  sighted  some  antelopes,  but  we  did 
not  want  to  frighten  the  game,  being  anxious 
to  meet  with  the  eland. 

The  Kaffirs  told  us  that  we  should  reach 
our  hunting-ground  by  sunset. 

As  we  proceeded,  the  scenery  became 
more  and  more  beautiful.  Our  path  lay 
beside  deep  gorges,  through  which  rushed 
rapid  streams,  white  with  foam  as  they  dashed 
over  their  rocky  beds ;  and  often  we  had  to 
wind  round  impending  rocks,  while  the  water- 
falls  we  saw  were  countless. 

By  evening,  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  ascent,  which  rose  towards  an  over¬ 
hanging  rock.  This  slope  was  covered  with 
stunted  scrub.  Our  guides  told  us  we  ihust 
mount  this  incline,  and  that  there  was  a  cave 
at  the  top,  where  it  was  their  intention  to 
pass  the  night.  It  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  for  English  horses  to  climb  this  hill ;  but 
our  animals  succeeded  in  doing  so,  though 
with  much  difficulty.  We  caught  hold  of 
the  shrubs  with  the  right  while  we  held  our 
reins  in  the  left  hand,  as  well  as  we  could, 
and  were  thus  enabled  to  be  of  some  help 
to  our  horses. 

In  time  we  found  ourselves,  almost  breath¬ 
less,  in  a  kind  of  cave.  This  was  formed 
not  by  a  hollow  in  the  hill,  but  by  a  huge 
over-hanging  rock.  We  soon  perceived  that 
we  were  not  the  first  occupants  of  this  retreat. 
We  found  little  walls  of  piled-up  stones, 
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which  the  bushmen  had  built  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  wind,  when  it  happened 
to  blow  towards  the  entrance  of  the  cavern. 

The  sides  of  the  cave  were  covered  in  all 
directions  with  drawings  or  paintings,  exe¬ 
cuted  by  means  of  some  pigment  obtained 
from  the  different  coloured  clays  which 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  the  back  part  was  a  hollow  in  the  stone 
floor,  which  appeared  to  have  been  com¬ 
menced  by  the  constant  dropping  of  a  little 
spring  which  forced  its  way  through  the 
porous  rock,  and  then  to  have  been  enlarged 
by  the  hand  of  man.  Round  this  pretty 
fount  grew  a  quantity  of  ferns — the  maiden’s 
hair,  the  hart’s  tongue,  and  other  sorts  com¬ 
mon  to  that  part.  Such  was  the  spot  where 
we  were  to  spend  the  night. 

Under  the  shelter  of  the  overhanging  rock 
we  pitched  our  tent.  The  ropes  required  to 
be  stretched;  but  the  floor  of  the  cavern 
being  of  stone,  our  pegs  were  useless;  we 
therefore  placed  large  stones  upon  the  ends 
of  the  cords. 

When  all  had  been  made  ready  for  the 
night,  we  went  with  the  Kaffirs  to  beat  a 
small  piece  of  bush  which  lay  at  no  great 
distance  from  our  encampment.  The  men 
entered  at  one  end,  and  we  stationed  our¬ 
selves  at  the  other. 

After  having  waited  some  time,  we  heard 
the  barking  of  the  dogs  and  the  shouts  of  the 
men  coming  near. 

A  crashing  was  heard  amongst  the  scrub, 
and  the  next  moment  I  caught  sight  of  a 
wild  pig,  and  immediately  let  fly  at  it.  He 
appeared  to  fall,  and  we  jumped  into  the 
river  which  lay  between  us  and  our  quarry : 
what  was  our  dismay  to  find  that  the  pig 
had  got  up  and  decamped,  the  only  vestige 
he  left  behind  being  a  few  drops  of  blood. 

A  few  minutes  after  my  unsuccessful  shot, 
the  keepers  and  dogs  emerged  from  the 
bush.  They  had  been  more  fortunate  than 
we  had,  for  two  of  them  were  carrying  a  buck 
apiece  on  their  shoulders. 

It  was  now  near  sundown,  so  we  gave  up 
hunting,  having  been  successful  in  our  en¬ 
deavours  to  provide  supper;  though,  it  must 
be  confessed,  we  had  got  but  a  small  one. 

On  returning  to  the  cave  we  found  some 
fires  burning  brightly.  The  Kaffirs  who  had 
not  joined  in  the  hunt  had  evidently  not 
remained  idle,  for  large  piles  of  dry  wood 
had  been  collected,  sufficient  to  keep  the 
fires  alight  all  night. 

We  were  not  sorry  to  put  down  our  rifles, 
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or,  having  done  so,  to  find  some  large, 
smooth  stones  which  served  well  for  seats. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  night  seemed  to 
fall  at  once;  with  it  the  air  came  very 
cold.  We  unfastened  our  blankets  from  the 
saddles,  and  were  very  glad  to  throw  them 
over  our  shoulders ;  for  our  voluntary  duck¬ 
ing  in  the  river  had  not  added  to  our  com¬ 
fort.  We  drew  near  to  a  blazing  .fire,  and 
soon  we  were  enveloped  in  steam. 

The  scene  around  was  exceedingly  pic¬ 
turesque;  the  fire  cast  a  lurid  glow  over  each 
nook  and  corner.  In  one  part  it  lighted 
up  a  group  of  Kaffirs  skinning  the  spoil, 
over  which  they  still  exulted;  others  were 
placing  sharp  pointed  sticks,  propped  up  with 
stones,  on  which  to  roast  the  meat  when 
ready ;  others,  less  dainty,  placed  the  entrails 
upon  the  fire,  then  let  them  quickly  scorch, 
and  when  removed,  quite  black  without  and 
raw  within,  they  devoured  the  savage  mess 
with  avidity. 

By  this  time  the  buck  was  skinned,  and 
we  had  our  portion,  which  we  cooked,  in  as 
primitive  a  style  as  the  Kaffirs  did,  on  wooden 
spits. 

Our  frugal  supper  finished,  we  produced 
a  flask  of  brandy,  and  asked  one  or  two  of 
the  chief  men  among  our  coloured  friends 
to  partake  of  some.  This  they  were  not  at  all 
backward  in  doing.  They  drank  as  much 
as  we  could  spare,  and  then  retired  to  join 
the  swarthy  group  which  lay  already  stretched 
upon  the  ground.  We  lighted  our  pipes,  and 
spent  a  pleasant  half-hour  after  the  toils 
of  the  day.  As  we  turned  to  our  tent  the 
fires  had  burnt  low;  the  flames  shot  up  in 
fitful  starts,  covering  the  cavern  with  a  rich 
glow,  and  then  expiring,  left  a  total  dark¬ 
ness. 

Ail  sounds  were  hushed,  save  that  at  inter¬ 
vals  the  howling  of  the  distant  wolves  in  the 
mountains  came  borne  upon  the  wind;,  or, 
perhaps,  a  restless  horse  would  break  the 
stillness,  and  with  impatient  hoof  send  some 
loosened  stone  bounding  into  the  valley 
below  us. 

We  rolled  ourselves  in  our  blankets, 
and,  although  the  rock  on  which  our  tent 
was  pitched  was  not  as  comfortable  as  a 
feather  bed,  we  soon  fell  asleep,  leaving  the 
guarding  of  the  camp  to  the  numerous  dogs 
which  lay  curled  up  around  our  beds. 

The  next  morning  we  rose  before  the  sun. 
A  very  short  time  was  sufficient  to  put  every¬ 
thing  in  readiness  for  the  start;  and  after 
a  long  march,  it  was  about  eleven  o'clock 
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when  we  reached  the  promised  hunting- 
ground. 

The  country  here  was  very  undulating, 
so  that  only  a  very  limited  extent  of  ground 
could  be  seen  at  one  time. 

The  Kaffirs  widened  into  a  line  which 
stretched  far  over  the  hills ;  they  hoped  by 
this  means  to  drive  the  game  towards  one 
point. 

•  We  saw  a  few  bucks,  but  did  not  fire  at 
them,  fearing  that  the  report  of  our  rifles 
might  frighten  the  eland  if  they  chanced  to 
be  in  the  neighbourhood. 

After  proceeding  some  distance,  on  turning 
the  fork  of  a  hill  we  saw  a  herd  of  fourteen 
eland  grazing,  all  unconscious  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  danger. 

Cautiously  we  drew  nearer.  We  hoped  to 
be  able  to  stalk  them;  but,  unfortunately, 
we  were  disappointed,  for  some  luckless 
dog  betrayed  us  by  barking.  This  caused 
the  eland  to  raise  their  heads ;  they  looked 
at  us,  then  started  away  at  a  measured  trot 
Seeing  that  all  chance  of  stalking  was  now 
at  an  end,  we  remounted  our  horses,  gave 
them  spur  and  bridle,  and  started  in  pursuit. 

Where  the  ground  was  tolerably  level  we 
gained,  but  where  a  hill  had  to  be  climbed 
the  eland  gained  on  us;  fpr  all  ground  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  same  to  them — they  kept 
up  the  same  measured  pace  at  which  they 
started.  If  an  eland  can  once  be  forced  to  | 
break  into  a  gallop  he  is  soon  done  for, 
as  any  speedy  horse  can  then  run  him  down 
on  level  ground.  For  some  time  it  appeared 
as  if  our  ride  would  be  fruitless,  but  in  the 
end  we  were  rewarded.  A  fine  male  sepa¬ 
rated  himself  from  the  herd,  and  him  we  de¬ 
termined  to  follow.  A  certain  distance  was 
kept  between  us;  but  at  last  the  eland  turned 
along  a  hollow  which  lay  between  two  hills. 
Now  came  the  trial  of  speed. 

The  ground  was  torn  beneath  our  horses’ 
hoofs.  We  drew  nearer — then  in  range.  We 
raised  our  rifles,  lowered  them  again;  at 
length  we  fired.  The  eland  went  on  un¬ 
touched. 

We  still  had  our  second  barrels.  Once 
more  the  sharp  cracks  sounded;  the  next 
instant  the  eland  fell,  but  only  for  a  moment. 

He  raised  himself  from  his  knees,  and  went 
off  at  a  greater  speed  than  before.  This 
we  knew  could  not  last  long,  for  we  saw  the 
red  spots  he  left  behind  him  upon  the  grass 
as  we  passed  over  it 

He  soon  slackened  his  speed,  almost 
stopped;  then  again  attempted  to  overcome 
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his  pain,  and  stretched  a  few  rapid  strides : 
all  to  no  good,  for  soon  the  gallant  fellow 
was  brought  to  a  standstill.  There  he  stood 
till  the  almost  unwilling  shot  was  fired  which 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  The  dogs  came 
up,  and  howled  around  the  fallen  animal, 
and  licked  his  tawny  sides. 

The  eland  was  cut  up  as  quickly  as  the 
bucks  had  been  the  night  before,  and  parts 
given  to  some  of  the  men  to  carry.  A  por¬ 
tion  was  cooked  upon  the  spot,  and  was 
washed  down  with  copious  draughts  from  a 
neighbouring  stream. 

By  the  time  our  frugal  meal  was  finished 
we  were  ready  to  set  out  on  our  return  to 
the  waggon,  which  we  hoped  to  reach  before 
sundown ;  for  the  road  being  all  down-hill, 
we  expected  to  take  a  very  short  time  over 
the  journey,  in  comparison  to  the  day  and  a 
half  we  had  passed  in  gaining  our  present 
position. 

But  before  we  had  proceeded  far  the 
clouds  gathered  about  the  mountains,  and 
soon  the  thunder  rolled  from  rock  to  rock, 
reverberating;  the  leaves  hung  motionless 
upon  the  few  trees  we  passed;  the  horses 
appeared  to  fear  the  coming  storm,  pricked 
up  their  ears,  and  stepped  with  quickened 
feet. 

By  degrees  we  passed  objects  -  we  had  I 
noticed  on  the  previous  day ;  but  the  scene 
had  changed.  The  mountain  tops  no  longer 
•  stood  sharp  against  the  sky ;  their  white 
summits  were  now  hidden  in  clouds,  and 
their  sides  looked  dark,  wrapped  as  they 
were  in  heavy  shadows. 

When  some  way  down  the  mountain, 
though  still  far  from  our  waggon,  the  storm 
burst  over  us  with  a  violence  peculiar  to 
such  climates.  The  stillness  had  gone;  the 
wind  blew  in  gusts  at  first,  then  in  one  fierce 
blast;  the  thunder  rolled  close  overhead; 
the  lightning  seemed  to  run  along  the 
ground,  to  form  a  network  in  the  sky,  or 
in  a  crooked  line  appeared  to  play  between 
earth  and  sky. 

To  add  to  the  wildness  of  the  scene,  hail 
came  down,  not  in  small  rounded  frozen 
drops  such  as  we  see  in  England,  but  in 
pieces  of  ice,  rough,  and  as  large  £s  hazel¬ 
nuts. 

The  Kaffirs  shivered  as,  almost  naked, 
they  trod  on  the  rough,  slippery  ground. 
Our  hands  were  blue  with  cold;  and,  cut 
and  smarting,  were  hardly  able  to  hold  the 
reins. 

'T*L~ _ _ -1a — _ _ a- 


rock — the  countiy  entirely  open  on  every 
side.  At  length,  however,  the  hail  ceased, 
and  the  rain  came  instead — a  welcome 
change  to  us.  By  degrees  the  storm  abated, 
but  the  rain  continued.  The  sun  went  down 
without  our  knowing  it,  and  night  came  on. 

Onwards  we  went — wet,  tired,  hungry. 
At  last  we  reached  the  waggon,  where  we 
had  hoped  to  find  things  comfortable;  but, 
alas !  we  were  disappointed.  The  outskirts 
of  the  storm  we  had  encountered  in  the 
mountains  had  fallen  .in  the  valley,  and  our 
waggon  lay  in  a  marsh.  The  tents  were 
wet,  the  fire  out! 

We  cut  up  the  lid  of  a  deal  box,  and  by 
these  means  provided  dry  wood  enough  to 
boil  our  kettle  for  coffee;  then,  even  without 
our  ordinary  after-supper  pipe,  we  in  no 
pleasant  mood  took  off  our  wet  clothes,  and 
crept  into  the  waggon,  wishing,  for  the  time 
at  least,  that  we  were  in  far-off  England. 
We  soon  forgot  our  hunger  and  fatigue  in 
sleep,  and  thus  ended  our  eland  hunt  in 
South  Africa. 


BENJAMIN  WEBSTER. 

THE  veteran  actor  who  is  the  subject  of 
our  cartoon  had  earned  a  great  re-, 
putation  many  years  ago.  His  name  will 
go  down  to  future  generations  of  playgoers 
as  that  of  one  who  was  a  master  of  the  art 
of  embodying  on  the  stage  every  variety 
of  character.  No  man  has  played  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  a  greater  number  of  characters  than 
the  proprietor  of  the  Adelphi. 

Benjamin  Webster  is  descended  from  a 
good  Yorkshire  family,  though  the  city  of 
Bath  was  his  birthplace.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  life  on  the  3rd  ot 
September,  1800.  He  was  educated  for  the 
navy,  and  a  commission  was  procured  for 
him  by  the  late  Duchess  of  York;  but  he 
never  entered  the  service.  The  navy  has 
been  the  loser  and  the  stage  the  gainer  by 
the  circumstance.  He  was  fond  of  music, 
and  made  that  his  first  profession.  While 
fulfilling  an  engagement  in  the  orchestra  of 
the  theatre  at  Warwick,  he  first  threw  down 
the  fiddlestick,  and  put  on  the  mask  and 
tights  of  a  harlequin — a  character  different 
from  those  with  which  in  after  years  he 
pleased  the  public.  But  his  real  debdt  as 
an  actor  took  place  in  the  same  theatre,  in 
the  character  of  Thessalus  in  “Alexander 
I  the  Great.”  He  succeeded,  and  resolved  to 
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His  career  after  this  was  that  of  most  young 
actors.  He  travelled  from  town  to  town, 
playing  all  sorts  of  parts  at  all  sorts  of 
theatres  —a  training  which  proved  most 
beneficial.  After  various  adventures  in 
England  and  Ireland,  he  turned  up  in  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  played  trifling  parts  at  several 
houses.  At  length,  in  1825,  “  Measure  for 
Measure  ”  was  being  performed  at  Drury- 
lane,  with  a  strong  cast,  and  Harley  had 
the  part  of  Pompey,  the  clown.  The  popu¬ 
lar  comedian  was  suddenly  taken  ill.  At 
three  or  four  hours'  notice,  Benjamin  Web¬ 
ster  took  his  place,  delighted  the  audience, 
pleased  the  manager,  and  filled  the  press 
with  his  praises.  From  this  time  his  name 
was  made.  He  had  plenty  of  good  offers; 
and  in  1829  he  opened  at  the  Haymarket, 

1  in  “  Lodgings  for  Single  Gentlemen.”  When 
|  Morris,  the  lessee,  retired,  Mr.  Webster  took 
-  his  place,  and  for  sixteen  years  was  lessee 
of  that  house.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Mr. 
Buckstone  took  it,  and  Mr.  Webster  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  the  Adelphi. 

In  1858  he  rebuilt  that  theatre,  an  old  and 
inconvenient  house,  and  raised  in  its  stead  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  well-constructed 
houses  in  London.  The  Haymarket  owes 
its  position  to  his  energy  and  liberality.  He 
spent  ^2,000  a-yearon  English  authors  at  a 
time  when,  as  now,  there  was  a  cry  that  every- 
I  thing  worth  seeing  was  cribbed  from  the 
French.  Knowles,  Bulwer,  and  Jerrold  sup¬ 
plied  him  with  plays;  and  Macready,  Phelps, 
Wallack,  Warde,  Farren,'  Reeve,  Buckstone, 
Charles  Mathews,  Power,  Helen  Faucit,  Mrs. 
Glover,  Mrs.  Warner,  and  Mrs.  Stirling  il¬ 
lustrated  them.  Not  least  in  this  list  of 
“  all  the  talents  ”  was  Benjamin  Webster 
himself.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that 
“his  motley  assumptions  remind  us  of  a 
crowd  of  Hogarths.  In  looking  back  over 
all  the  years  of  his  career,  the  mass  is  over¬ 
powering.  Though  each  face  is  individual 
— old  age  and  youth,  fops  and  vulgarians, 
Cockneys  and  countrymen,  misers  and  gam¬ 
blers,  blacklegs  and  priests;  Welshmen, 
Scotchmen,  and  Dutchmen;  negroes,  Jesuits, 
and  Jews — their  habiliments  would  form  the 
wardrobe  of  a  theatre.”  Perhaps  his  greatest 
impersonation,  out  of  all  the  characters  he  as¬ 
sumed,  was  that  of  Robert  I^andry,  in  the 
“  Dead  Heart.”  This  was  a  wonderful  deli¬ 
neation  of  character;  and  the  scene  in  which 
Robert  recovers  his  memory,  after  many  years* 
incarceration  in  the  Bastille,  is  as  fine  a  piece 
of  acting  as  ever  was  seen  on  the  English 


stage.  Old  playgoers,  too,  will  recall  with 
delight  his  George  Darville,  his  Richard 
Pride,  and  his  Tartuffe.  In  all  his  characters, 
he  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  author’s  . 
meaning,  and  the  spectator  was  lost  in  the 
reality  of  the  scene. 

One  other  feature  of  Mr.  Webster's  career 
deserves  notice,  it  is  his  connection  with  the 
Royal  Dramatic  College.  This  valuable  in¬ 
stitution  he  has  from  the  first  assisted  with  his 
purse  and  his  labour,  and  has  always  done  all 
he  could  to  help  it  on  to  its  present  useful¬ 
ness  to  decayed  members  of  the  profession ; 
in  which  efforts  he  has  been  well  seconded 
by  the  assiduous  secretary,  Mr.  Anson,  who 
has  been  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
management  at  the  Adelphi. 

Mr.  Webster’s  very  long  connection  with  ! 
the  stage  has  caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  , 
as  a  sort  of  Nestor  among  actors ;  his  friends,  ! 
private  and  professional,  looking  up  to  him 
as  “  the  Governor.”  j 

OLD  DOLLS  WITH  NEW  NOSES. 

BISHOP  CORBET,  WIT  AND  POET.  | 

F  there  is  one  quality  on  which  the  bishops 
of  the  present  day  may  justly  pride 
themselves,  it  is  that  of  harmlessness.  With 
the  greatest  possible  respect  to  the  lawn 
sleeves,  it  may  perhaps  be  humbly  advanced 
that  this  quality,  carried  to  an  extreme,  is 
liable  to  provoke  misconception  of  motives* 
on  the  one  hand,  and  timidity  on  the  other,  j 
Sleekness  may  come  of  it:  the  desire  to 
make  things  smooth,  and  preserve  pleasant  ' 
paths  as  private  property ;  an  appearance  of 
the  wish  to  keep  one’s  own  nose  in  the  1 
manger,  and  one's  neighbour's  out  of  it;  I 
also,  even  the  appearance  of  cowardice, 
and  distrust  as  to  the  soundness  of  founda¬ 
tions.  All  this,  I  say,  might,  if  one  were 
inclined  to  carp,  sneer,  and  make  oneself 
disagreeable,  come  of  a  too  persistent  habit 
of  virtuous  inoffensiveness. 

Some  time  ago,  prying  about  in  those 
by-lanes  of  literature,  which,  though  they  | 
certainly  do  not  boast  the  same  splendid  (i 
avenues,  glorious  views,  grand  lines  and  1 
curves,  and  gorgeous  colouring,  of  the 
beaten  roads,  are  yet  shady  and  pleasant 
to  him  who  loves  rather  to  loiter  than  to 
hasten  along  the  way,  I  came  upon  the  life 
and  works  of  a  certain  right  reverend  father 
in  God,  of  a  type  so  curiously  and  utterly 
different  from  his  brother  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  I  made  notes  of  him  forth- 
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with,  and  put  him  in  a  pigeon-hole.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  has  been  revived  of 
late  years;  but  if  my  good  Bishop  is  as  new 
to  my  readers  as  he  was  to  me,  they  will, 
perhaps,  be  glad  to  make  his  acquaintance ; 
it  being  always  understood  that  we  are  not 
touching  on  points  of  theology,  or  such 
other  matters  as,  being  too  high  for  us,  we 
leave  to  our  betters. 

His  name  was  Corbet,  and  he  came  of  a 
good  old  stock,  the  Corbets  of  Shropshire, 
whose  crest — a  raven — he  bore.  His  father, 
Vincent  Corbet,  or  Poynter,  as  he  also 
called  himself — a  physician  and  great  gar¬ 
dener — was  a  personal  friend  of  Ben  J on- 
son’s.  He  is  celebrated  by  Ben  in  an  elegy — 

“  Dear  Vincent  Corbet,  who  so  long 
Had  wrestled  with  diseases  strong, 

That  though  they  did  possess  each  limb. 

Yet  he  broke  them  ere  they  could  him. 

•  •  *  *  * 

Much  from  him  I  profess  I  won, 

And  more  and  more  I  should  have  done. 

But  that  I  understood  him  scant ; 

Now  I  conceive  him  by  my  want. 

And  pray,  who  shall  my  sorrows  read, 

That  they  for  me  their  tears  will  shed ; 

For  truly  since  he  left  to  be, 

I  feel  I’m  rather  dead  than  he.” 

Richard  Corbet  was  born  at  Ewell,  near 
Epsom,  in  1582.  His  parents  removed  from 
Ewell  to  Twickenham,  and  sent  their  son 
first  to  Westminster  School,  and  when  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  age  to  Broadgate  Hall, 
Oxford,  whence  he  emigrated  to  Christ 
Church,  where  he  proceeded  to  take  the 
usual  degrees,  being  Master  of  Arts  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three. 

Oxford  life  offered  then,  as  it  does  now, 
peculiar  attractions  to  a  man  who  united  the 
love  of  scholarship  with  the  love  of  genial 
and  scholarly  society.  Nowhere  else  could 
be  found  such  freedom  from  ignorance  and 
stupidity.  Bigots  have  flourished  on  the 
banks  of  the  Isis,  it  is  true;  but  to  be  a 
successful  bigot  there,  you  must  be  a  learned 
bigot,  and  learning  implies  a  certain  activity 
of  the  brain,  as  well  as  receptive  power. 
Dolts  and  dullards  belong  not  to  Oxford. 
Life,  too,  is  pleasant  in  many  ways.  Col¬ 
lege  and  university  posts  bring,  with  their 
not  too  difficult  duties,  an  income  large 
enough  for  the  necessities  and  simple  luxu¬ 
ries  of  a  bachelor.  There  is  exemption 
from  the  grinding  cares  of  poverty,  and 
from  the  disappointments  of  ambition.  In 
a  limited  circle,  it  is  easy  to  be  persuaded  of 
your  own  transcendent  powers,  which  you 


may  yet  be  loath  to  test  in  the  greater  arena* 
So  it  is  that,  in  the  charmed  coteries  of  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cambridge  to  this  day,  no  great 
man  or  rising  man,  no  successful  man  or 
popular  man,  but  has  his  greater  and  jpore 
illustrious  man,  so  far  as  the  dynatnis  is  con¬ 
cerned,  in  Jones  of  Trinity,  or  Smith  of 
John’s,  or  some  other  pet  of  the  circle.  Only 
the  unknown  great  one,  owing  perhaps  to 
disdain  of  the  outer  world,  is  destined  to  go 
down  to  the  grave  unwept  by  the  great 
public,  who  do  not  even  suspect  his  exist¬ 
ence,  and  have  actually  forgotten  that  he 
was  third  classic  in  Robinson's  year. 

This  was  the  case  with  young  Corbet 
He  began  by  being  the  pet  of  a  circle, 
and  his  first  poems  are  certain  satirical 
verses,  directed  against  the  rival  institution 
at  Cambridge.  And,  probably,  he  never 
thought  of  doing  anything  betterthan  direct¬ 
ing  the  studies  of  his  own  university,  and 
ridiculing  those  of  the  other  establishment. 
Thus,  when  Cambridge  received  James  the 
First  in  great  state,  and  with  every  show  of 
extravagant  loyalty,  Corbet  writes  a  poem, 
in  which  he  laughs  at  their  oratory  and  their 
abject  devotion. 


Shocking  doggrel,  but  it  was  so  well  liked 
by  the  Oxonians  that  it  was  turned  into 
Latin  rhyming  verses;  and  the  Cambridge 
men,  supposed  to  be  cut  to  the  quick,  re¬ 
taliated  by  means  of  a  learned  doctor  of 
their  own,  whose  verses  have  by  this  time 
fallen  into  oblivion.  The  custom  of  satire 
by  means  of  verse  has  by  no  means  left  our 
universities,  and  there  is  at  least  one  bard 
still  living  who  knows  how  to  employ  Greek 
if  not  English  verse  to  lash  offenders. 

Richard  Corbet  is  described  at  this  time 
as  a  man  of  dignified  appearance,  of  cour¬ 
teous  carriage,  “and  of  no  destructive  nature 
to  any  who  offended  him,  counting  himself 
plentifully  repaid  with  a  jest  upon  him.” 

With  a  jest,  indeed,  the  learned  Mr.  Cor¬ 
bet  was  ready  to  receive  and  repay  anything. 
He  made  enemies  enough  in  his  pilgrimage 


“  They  gave  the  King  a  piece  of  plate, 
Which  they  hoped  never  came  too  late ; 
But  cried,  1  Oh,  look  not  in,  great  King, 
For  there  is  in  it  just  nothing.’ 

And  so  prefen-ed,  with  turn  and  gate, 

A  speech  as  empty  as  their  plate. 

What  cries  the  town,  and  wnat  cry  -we? 
What  cries  the  university? 

What  cry  the  boys — what  everything  ? 

‘  Behold,  behold,  yon  comes  the  King.* 
And  every  period  he  bedecks 
With  *  En,  et  ecce,  venit  Rex.’  ” 
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through  life,  as  everybody  must ;  but  he  never 
seems  to  have  treated  a  single  person  with 
harshness,  or  said  a  word  of  animosity  against 
one.  Laughter  and  satire  were  his  weapons. 
He  used  them  for  the  same  ends  as  Laud, 
his  friend,  whom  he  admired  and  supported, 
used  the  knife  for  slicing  off  ears,  and  the 
red-hot  skewer  for  piercing  tongues:  per¬ 
haps,  too,  with  better  effect. 

He  remained  at  Oxford  more  than  twenty 
years,  living  in  Christ  Church,  and  acting  as 
college  officer,  probably  tutor,  dean,  and  so 
forth,  as  university  orator,  and  as  proctor. 
In  the  capacity  of  orator,  he  delivered  the 
oration,  which  is  published  in  the  last  col¬ 
lected  edition  of  his  works,  on  the  death 
of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales.  Such  was  the 
gush  of  loyalty  and  regret  on  the  death  of 
this  prince,  that  it  wfas  gravely  proposed  at 
one  time  to  have  an  annual  sermon  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  disastrous  event — a  piece 
of  folly  which  was  only  averted  by  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  Corbet,  expressed  in  doggrel 
verse. 

It  was  not  till  he  was  thirty-four  years  of 
age  that  he  took  holy  orders.  What  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing  it  would  be  if  no  one  was  al¬ 
lowed  ordination  till  after  the  age  of  thirty ! 
He  brought  to  the  profession  a  mind  imbued 
with  learning,  a  copious  wit,  a  biting  humour, 
enormous  animal  spirits,  great  powers  of  en¬ 
joyment,  and  a  complete  disregard  of  all 
conventionalities.  His  sermons  were  lpng 
remembered,  though  none  have  been  pre¬ 
served,  for  their  quaintness  and  originality. 
Not  cramped  by  a  long  course  of  theolo¬ 
gical  reading,  designed  to  keep  the  mind  in 
one  groove,  he  was  able  to  give  to  the  pulpit 
an  unconventional  style,  with  the  illustra¬ 
tions  and  language  belonging  to  the  layman 
rather  than  the  theologian.  And  surely,  if 
ever  the  Church  is  to  regain  her  old  superiority 
in  preaching,  it  must  be  by  some  man  who 
has  the  power  and  the  courage  to  give  up  the 
language  of  the  pulpit,  and  preach  to  men 
as  men  talk  to  one  another.  This  is  what 
Corbet  did,  in  strong  language,  easy  to  be 
understood,  with  such  homely  illustrations  as 
occurred  at  the  moment,  with  the  force  that 
comes  of  courage,  and  the  familiarity  which 
comes  of  conviction. 

Not  that  he  was  remarkable  solely  for 
his  preaching,  for  his  love  Of  fun  continued 
long  after  he  was  a  doctor  of  divinity.  Thus 
it  is  related  that  he  and  some  of  his  friends 
being  once  at  a  tavern  called  the  Cross,  at 
Abingdon,  they  found  there  a  poor  starving 

ballad-singer,  who  complained  bitterly  of 
not  being  able  to  dispose  of  his  ballads. 
Whereupon  Dr.  Corbet,  taking  off  his  gown, 
puts  on  the  singer’s  leathern  jacket,  and 
begins  to  sing  the  ballads  himself  in  front  of 
the  tavern;  and  being  a  handsome  man, 
with  a  rare  good  voice,  we  are  told  that  he 
had  a  good  audience,  and  presently  sold  a 
great  many. 

Drinking  in  a  tavern — exchanging  his 
gown  for  a  leathern  jacket — singing  ballads, 
perhaps  jolly  ballads,  in  front  of  a  tavern — 
shades  of  Oxford  dons,  what  a  scandal 
would  this  cause  now ! 

Then  he  wrote  nonsense  verses,  which 
have  been  preserved — good,  honest  fool¬ 
ing,  with  no  moral  at  the  bottom,  like  the 
rhubarb  powder  in  a  spoonful  of  jam:  the 
rubbish  which  some  men  are  able  to  enjoy 
in  the  writing  as  well  as  the  reading:  verses 
which  no  man  can  write  unless  he  has  the 
rare  talent  of  being  able  to  put  off  his  dignity 
like  a  coat,  and  put  it  on  again  when  he 
pleases.  When  men  like  Corbet  write  non¬ 
sense  verses,  it  means  that  they  are  so  as¬ 
sured  of  themselves,  so  easy  in  their  con¬ 
science,  so  full  of  honest  self-respect,  that 
they  care  little  or  nothing  how  men  may 
laugh  at  them.  Of  such  was  Rabelais.  Here 
is  a  verse  of  pure  nonsense — 

“  Like  to  the  thundering  tone  of  unspoke  speeches. 

Or  like  a  lobster  clad  in  logicke  breeches ; 

Or  like  the  gray  fu$  of  a  crimson  . cat, 

Or  like  a  mooncalf  in  a  slop-shod  hat — 

Even  such  is  he  who  never  was  begotten 

Until  his  children  are  both  dead  and  rotten.” 

And  here  is  another — 

“  Then  goes  he  to  the  town, 

And  puts  it  all  in  starch ; 

The  other  rhyme  he  could  not  find. 

To  fit  the  seventh  of  March.” 

Do  any  bishops  nowadays  write  nonsense 
verses? 

When  he  was  past  forty  he  took  unto 
himself  a  wife,  Alice  Hutton  by  name,  who, 
one  hopes,  turned  out  a  lucky  choice.  Two 
years  after  this  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  which  latter  post  he  held  till  his 
death. 

I  have  said  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Laud’s. 
He  was  an  upholder  of  the  Archbishop,  so 
great  and  so  small,  particularly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  authority.  He  disliked 
freedom  of  thought  in  unlearned  persons. 
Without  setting  up,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  he  set  up  the 
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authority  of  learning;  and,  with  an  iron 
hand  in  his  kid  glove,  he  was  determined 
to  be  obeyed.  If  he  had  any  resistance, 
strong  measures  were  resorted  to;  if  show  of 
opposition,  an  episcopal  letter,  with  a  sting 
at  the  end,  generally  overcame  it; — as  in 
the  following,  where  he  addresses  a  refrac¬ 
tory  clergyman  of  his  diocese : — 

“And  that  you  may  not  think  I  mean  to 
deal  with  you  as  Felix  did  with  Saint  Paul — 
/>.,  to  make  you  afraid,  to  get  money — I 
shall  keep  my  word  with  you,  which  you 
did  not  with  me,  and,  as  near  as  I  can ,  be 
like  you  in  nothing” 

To  the  episcopal  period  of  his  life  belong 
most  of  his  verses,  and  nearly  all  the  stories 
that  are  told  about  him. 

Let  us  give  a  few  echantillons  of  his  stories 
and  verses. 

He  goes  to  Paris,  and  writes  an  account 
of  what  he  had  seen.  It  might  almost  have 
been  written  by  Hood  himself. 

11  To  Saint  Denis  fast  we  came. 

To  see  the  sights  of  Noster  Dame — 

The  man  who  shows  them  snuffles — 

When  who  is  apt  for  to  believe 

May  see  our  Lady’s  right  arm  sleeve. 

And  eke  her  old  pantofles  ; 

Her  breast,  her  milk,  her  very  gown, 

That  she  did  wear  in  Bethlehem  town. 

When  in  the  inn  she  lay — 

Yet  all  the  world  knows  that’s  a  fable, 

For  so  good  clothes  ne’er  lay  in  a  stable 

Upon  a  lock  of  hay. 

No  carpenter  could  by  his  trade 

Gain  so  much  coin  as  to  have  made 

A  gown  of  so  rich  stuff ; 

,  Yet  they,  poor  fools,  think,  for  their  credit. 

They  may  believe  old  Joseph  did  it, 

1  ’Cause  he  deserved  enough. 

•  There  is  a  lanthom  which  the  Jews, 

I  When  Judas  led  them  forth,  did  use — 

*  ‘  It  weighs  my  weight  down  right ; 

But,  to  believe  it,  you  must  think 

|  The  Jews  did  put  a  candle  in’t, 

And  then ’t  was  very  light. 

We  came  to  Paris  on  the  Seine : 

Tis  wondrous  fair — ’tis  nothing  clean — 

’Tis  Europe’s  greatest  town. 

How  strong  it  is  we  need  not  tell  it. 

For  all  the  world  may  easily  smell  it. 

That  walk  it  up  and  down.” 

The  following  is  in  a  different  style ;  but 
again  one  is  reminded  of  Hood,  in  his  cele¬ 
brated  “  Epistle  to  Rae  Wilson,  Esq.”  It 

I  Is  supposed  to  be  a  letter  from  one  Puritan, 

1  in  London,  to  another  in  the  country,  who 
wanted  to  pull  down  the  Maypole. 

I  “  I  needs  must  say  ’tis  a  spirituall  thing 

To  rail  against  a  bishop  or  the  King, 

Nor  are  they  mean  adventures  we  have  bin  in 

About  the  wearing  of  the  Church’s  linen. 

But  those  were  private  quarrels — this  doth  fall 
Within  the  compass  of  the  generall. 

Whether  it  be  a  pole  painted  and  wrought, 

Far  otherwise  than  from  the  wood  ’twas  brought, 
Whose  head  the  idol-maker’s  hand  doth  crop. 

Where  a  lewd  bird,  towering  upon  the  top, 

Looks  like  the  calf  at  Horeb,  at  whose  root 

The  unyoked  youth  doth  exercise  his  foot ; 

Or  whether  it  reserve  its  boughs,  befriended 

By  neighbouring  bushes,  and  by  them  attended — 
How  canst  thou  aught  but,  seeing  it,  complain 

That  Baal’s  worshipped  in  the  groves  again? 

The  simple  wretches  say  they  mean  no  harm : 

They  doe  not,  surely ;  but  their  actions  warm 

Our  purer  blood  the  more — for  Satan  thus 

Tempts  us  the  more  that  are  more  righteous. 

Oft  hath  a  brother  most  sincerely  gone, 

Stifled  in  prayer  and  contemplation; 

When,  lighting  on  the  place  where  such  repair, 

He  views  the  nymphs,  and  is  quite  out  in’s  prayer. 

Oft  hath  a  sister,  grounded  in  the  truth, 

Seeing  the  jolly  carriage  of  the  youth, 

Bin  tempted  to  the  way  that’s  broad  and  sad. 

What  is  the  mirth,  what  is  the  melody, 

That  sets  them  in  this  Gentile  vanity? 

When  in  our  synagogue  we  rail  at  sin, 

And  tell  men  of  the  faults  which  they  are  in. 

Sounds  not  the  pulpit,  which  we  then  belabour, 
Better  and  holier  than  doth  the  tabor? 

Yet  such  is  unregenerate  man’s  folly, 

He  loves  the  wicked  noise,  and  hates  the  holy.  ” 

And  then  in  his  address  to  the  Fairies, 
which  is  in  quite  a  different  strain : — 

“  At  morning  and  at  evening  both, 

You  merry  were  and  glad  ; 

So  little  care  of  sleep  or  sloth 

These  pretty  ladies  had. 

When  Tom  came  home  from  labour, 

Or  Ciss  to  milking  ro^e, 

Then  merrily,  merrily  went  the  tabor, 

And  merrily  went  their  toes. 

Witness  those  rings  and  roundelays 

Of  theirs  which  yet  remain, 

Were  footed  in  Queen  Mary’s  days 

On  many  a  grassy  plain. 

But  since  of  late  Elizabeth, 

And  later,  James,  came  in, 

They  never  danced  on  every  heath 

As  when  the  time  hath  bin. 

By  which  we  note  the  Fairies 

Were  of  the  old  profession  : 

Their  songs  were  Ave  Marias, 

Their  dances  were  procession. 

But  now,  alas  !  they  all  are  dead. 

Or  fled  beyond  the  seas  ; 

Or  further  for  religion  fled, 

Or  else  they  take  their  ease.  ” 

One  more  example  of  his  anti-Puritan 
spirit.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  supposed 
Puritan's  song — 

“  Am  I  mad,  O  noble  Festus, 

When  zeal  and  godly  knowledge 

Have  put  me  in  hope  to  deal  with  the  Pope, 

As  well  as  the  best  in  the  College  ? 
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Boldly  I  speak,  hate  a  cross,  hate  a  surplice, 
Mitres,  copes,  and  rotchets ; 

Come,  hear  me  pray,  nine  times  a  day, 

And  fill  your  head  with  notchets. 

In  the  house  of  pure  Emanuel,* 

I  had  my  education ; 

Where,  my  friends  surmise,  I  dazzled  my  eyes 
With  the  light  of  revelation. 

Boldly  I  speak,  fire. 

They  bound  me  like  a  Bedlam, 

They  lashed  my  four  poor  quarters ; 

Whilst  this  I  endure,  faith  makes  me  sure 
To  be  one  of  Foxe’s  Martyrs. 

Boldly  I  speak,  &c. 

Of  the  beast’s  ten  horns,  God  bless  us, 

I  have  knocked  off  three  already: 

If  they  let  me  alone,  I’ll  leave  him  none ; 

But  they  say  I  am  too  heady. 

Boldly  I  speak,  &c. 

I  appeared  before  the  Archbishop, 

And  all  the  high  Commission ; 

I  gave  him  no  grace,  but  told  him  to  his  face, 
That  he  favoured  superstition. 

Boldly  I  speak,  &c.” 

Clearly  a  Bishop  who  loved  honest  mirth 
and  cheerfulness,  while  he  detested  fanati¬ 
cism,  and  that  sour  spirit  which  was  creep¬ 
ing  like  a  cloud  over  England,  to  fall  in 
showers  of  bitter  rain  before  many  years. 
He  set  an  example,  too,  to  his  flock,  if  all 
the  stories  told  of  him  are  true.  For  it  is 
related  of  him  that  he  would  go  into  the 
cellar  with  his  friend  and  chaplain,  Dr. 
Lushington,  and,  taking  off  his  hood,  would 
say,  “There  goes  the  Bishop;”  and  his 
gown,  “  There  goes  the  doctor.”  Lushington 
doing  the  same,  they  would  drink  to  each 
other,  “  Here’s  to  thee,  Corbet,”  “  Here’s  to 
thee,  Lushington.” 

On  one  occasion  he  was  confirming,  when 
a  man  with  a  bald  head  knelt  before  him. 

“Some  sand,  Lushington,” said  the  Bishop, 
“to  keep  my  hand  from  slipping.” 

On  another  occasion,  a  man  with  an  im¬ 
mense  beard  appearing  before  him — 

“  You,  sir,”  he  cried,  “  behind  the  beard.” 

And  when  the  people  pressed  to  the  rails, 
he  brandished  his  cudgel,  saying — 

“  Bear  off  there,  or  I’ll  confirm  you  with 
my  staff.” 

One  saying  of  his  is  as  good  as  anything 
of  Sydney  Smith’s.  He  was  in  a  coach  with 
one  Dr.  Stubbins,  a  very  fat  man.  As  was 
not  unfrequent  in  those  days,  the  coach 
upset. 

“  Stubbins,”  said  the  Bishop,  relating  the 
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misfortune,  “  was  up  to  the  elbows  in  mud. 
I  was  up  to  the  elbows  in  Stubbins.” 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  from  these 
anecdotes — what  was,  however,  undoubtedly 
the  case — that  this  rollicking  Bishop  was  a 
man  of  a  profound  and  sincere  piety,  of  unble¬ 
mished  life,  holding  the  deepest  respect  for 
his  Church  and  her  ordinances,  and  desirous, 
above  all  things,  of  maintaining  her  disci¬ 
pline  and  forms.  Probably  a  great  part  of  his 
joviality,  naturally  springing  from  his  animal 
spirits,  was  intentionally  paraded,  in  order 
to  show,  by  his  own  example,  how  a  man 
could  be  at  once  religious  and  happy.  And 
there  are  passages  among  his  writings  which 
clearly  show  the  depth  of  the  current  of 
religion  which  ran  beneath  those  bubbling 
surface  waves  of  geniality.  Can  anything 
be  better  in  its  way — not  our  way — than 
this  little  epitaph  written  on  Arabella 
Stuart? — 

“  How  do  I  thank  thee,  Death,  and  bless  thy  power. 

That  I  have  passed  the  guard  and  ’scaped,  the 
Tower ! 

And  now  my  pardon  is  my  epitaph, 

And  a  small  coffin  my  poor  carcass  hath ; 

For  at  thy  charge  both  soul  and  body  were 

Enlarged  at  last,  secured  from  hope  and  fear: 

That  among  saints,  this  among  kings  is  laid, 

And  what  my  birth  did  claim  my  death  has  paid.” 

Let  us  conclude  our  extracts  with  the 
verses  he  wrote  to  his  son  Vincent,  better 
known  than  anything  else  of  his: — 

“  What  I  shall  leave  thee  none  can  tell, 

But  all  shall  say  I  wish  thee  well. 

I  wish  thee,  Vin,  before  all  wealth, 

Both  bodily  and  ghostly  health ; 

Nor  too  much  wealth  nor  wit  come  to  thee, 

So  much  of  either  may  undo  thee. 

I  wish  thee  learning,  not  for  show, 

Enough  for  to  instruct  and  know — 

Not  such  as  gentlemen  require 
To  prate  at  table  or  at  fire. 

I  wish  thee  all  thy  mother’s  graces, 

Thy  father’s  fortunes  and  his  places ; 

I  wish  thee  friends,  and  one  at  Court, 

Not  to  build  on,  but  support : 

To  keep  thee  not  in  doing  many 
Oppressions,  but  from  Suffering  any. 

I  wish  thee  peace  in  all  thy  ways, 

Not  lazy  or  contentious  days; 

And  when  thy  soul  and  body  part, 

As  innocent  as  now  thou  art.” 

Life  at  best  is  to  most  of  us  a  sad  and 
disappointing  business.  But  we  may  laugh 
when  the  sun  shines,  which  is  not  often. 
Good  Bishop  Corbet  shows  us,  if  we  want 
Church  warrant,  how  mirth  may  be  harmless 
and  laughter  innocent.  Sour  looks  do  not 
necessarily  accompany  religion.  A  Maypole 
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is  not  the  worship  of  Baal.  We  are  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  sinning — 

“  When  merrily,  merrily  goes  the  tabor, 

And  merrily  dance  our  toes.*’ 


LOVE  AT  FIRST  SIGHT. 

A  TALK  Or  CANADA.— IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.  ! 

CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 
SHOULD  explain  that  the  young  lady 
was  called  “Miss,”  not  through  any 
sort  of  disrespect,  but  as  a  matter  of  course 
— the  term  having  originated  with  the 
French  servants,  who  seem  to  accompany 
Louisiana  Creoles  everywhere,  in  their  na¬ 
tional  “  Mademoiselle,”  translated  into 
“  Mees,”  and  picked  up  by  the  English  ser¬ 
vants.  You  know  a  Creole  is  not  a  “  nigger,” 
but  a  descendant  of  the  original  Louisiana 
Spaniards,  who  holds  his  head  higher  than 
I  do  mine — perhaps  as  high  as  you  do 
yours. 

What  a  shock  was  this !  My  easy  con¬ 
fidence  suddenly  turned  to  anxiety  and 
alarm !  Her  I  loved,  and  looked  on  as 
mine,  dangerously  ill ! 

Ringing  the  bell  again,  I  asked  what  the 
doctor  said. 

“  Sir,”  said  the  girl,  “  I  heard  him  say  he 
did  not  quite  know  what  to  do  this  time.” 

I  resolved  to  see  him  at  his  own  house, 
and  to  ask  him  at  the  same  time  about 
myself  and  Miss. 

He  was  consolatory  about  me,  stiff  and 
evasive  about  her. 

“I  go,”  said  he,  “near  that  house  no 
more.  Dr.  Slasher,  of  Montreal,  will  try  an 
operation  I  will  attempt  not.  If  successful, 
he  will  restore  Mees  to  health.  I  am  sure 
he  will  not  be  so.” 

Nothing,  not  even  compliments,  would 
extract  anything  more. 

During  the  whole  night  I  was  in  great 
pain.  When  the  doctor  came,  he  pro¬ 
nounced  it  a  case  of  erysipelas,  and  ordered 
one  prescription,  concluding,  of  course,  that 
I  was  going  to  remain  in  bed. 

But  as  soon  as  he  went,  I  got  up,  and 
started,  ill  as  I  was,  for  the  Falklands’ — 
a  most  painful  and  imprudent  step,  only  to 
be  excused  by  my  anxiety. 

When  I  arrived,  the  Montreal  doctor  was 
upstairs;  and  I  was  allowed  to  spend  a 
feverish  and  uncomfortable  hour  and  a  half 
alone  in  the  drawing-room.  The  exhaustion 
of  hunger  and  the  fever  of  illness  produced 
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thought — “Will  nobody  come?”  After¬ 
wards,  I  merely  wanted  to  be  left  alone. 
Then  I  was  moved  somewhere,  much 
against  my  will.  Then  a  short  calm,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  move.  Finally,  a  blank; 
after  which,  I  awoke  in  my  bed,  at  Russell's 
Hotel. 

My  senses  being  soon  about  me,  I  did 
not  utter  the  conventional  “Where  am  I?” 
Merely — 

.  ■  “When  will  you  let  me  get  up?” 

“Glory  be  to  God!”  said  a  Milesian 
voice,  “  he's  himself  again.” 

This  nurse  then  informed  me  that  I  had 
been  insensible  for  five  days,  and  was  now 
approaching  convalescence.  But  neither 
from  her  nor  from  the  doctor  could  I  get 
any  information  about  Miss.  She  couldn't 
tell  me — he  wouldn't.  Consequently,  I  had 
some  excuse  for  departing  in  ray  sleigh  for 
St  Lewis'-road  directly  he  had  gone. 

Before  I  left  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
father,  informing  me  that  he  had  had  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy,  begging  me  to  return 
home,  and  giving  me  authority  to  draw  for 
a  certain  amount  on  a  Quebec  bank.  Of 
course,  I  would  go;  but  it  was  not  pleasant 
to  do  so,  and  leave  my  heart  behind  me. 

My  anxiety  as  I  again  stood  at  Falklands' 
door  can  hardly  be  imagined.  In  reply  to 
my  eager  question,  the  servant  answered 
calmly,  that  Miss  was  getting  on  well. 
But  when  she  heard  my  fervent  “Thank 
God!”  she  must  have  understood  my  feel¬ 
ings  to  some  extent. 

A  handsome  girl — the  servants  were  all 
girls  in  that  house,  and  all  handsome. 

I  entered  the  house  with  the  old  lady, 
and,  to  my  unspeakable  joy,  saw  Miss  on 
the  sofa,  looking  more  than  a  little  pale  this 
time,  and  the  same  cap  on  the  part  of  her 
head  which  had  been  shaved. 

Absorbed  as  I  was  with  hanging  on  her 
every  word,  I  did  not  notice  the  departure 
of  the  old  lady,  to  “  take  off  her  bonnet.” 
But  when  I  did  notice  it,  though  I  thought 
I  had  not  a  minute  to  lose,  still  an  odd  sort 
of  shyness  oppressed  me.  Genial  as  Miss 
was,  I  could  not  get  out  what  I  knew  I 
wanted  to  say,  and  I  thought  she  would  like 
to  hear.  I  beat  about  the  bush.  I  broached 
every  other  subject.  I  even  mentioned  my 
father's  letter,  and  said  that,  in  reply  to  it,  I 
intended  to  go  home  next  mail. 

“  If  the  doctor  lets  you,”  said  Miss,  with 
an  incredulous  smile. 
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much.  I  am  here  to-day  without  his  leave : 
I  knew  he  would  never  grant  it  I  came 
here  when  you  were  ‘bad'  (a  Yankeeism)  to 
find  out  how  you  were  getting  on.  I  was 
then  so  ill  that  I  had  very  little  senses  left. 
I  became  unconscious  in  this  very  room.  I 
could  not,  of  course,  find  out  if  your  opera¬ 
tion  had  been  successful,  and  was  taken 
home,  I  believe,  quite  insensible.” 

A  pause;  then  Miss  said,  with  a  most 
tender  look — 

“  I  have  never  heard  anything  about  all 
this.” 

“Yes,”  said  I,  emboldened  by  the  look, 
and  approaching  more  closely;  “and  I  was 
most  anxious,  I  need  not  say  how  anxious.” 
TIjen  in  a  low  tone,  with  as  much  tender¬ 
ness  as  I  could  throw  into  it — “  And  I  have 
had  no  answer  to  the  question  I  asked 
you  when  I  was  here  last.  What  is  it  to 
be?” 

No  answer,  but  she  allowed  me  to  take 
her  hand. 

I  looked  into  her  eyes,  and  saw  there  no 
refusal.  So,  when  she  whispered — 

“  How  could  you  ever  have  doubted  what 
it  would  be?” 

I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  possibly  have  had 
any  doubt,  as  I  pressed  her,  unresisting,  to 
my  heart. 

At  this  moment  the  old  lady  entered,  and 
I  could  never  tell  whether  she  had  seen  us 
or  not. 

The  next  mail  for  England  was  to  start 
in  two  days'  time,  and  I  explained  that  I 
must  go  by  it.  Consequently,  I  was  obliged 
to  pay  a  farewell  call  the  day  after;  and 
during  my  visit  the  old  lady  said — 

“  Sir,  I  am  a  plain  person.” 

“Such  has  always  been  my  opinion,”  I 
said,  pianissimo . 

“  Therefore, "continued  she,  unconsciously, 
“I  will  say,  first,  that  I  have  for  some 
time  seen  what  your  feelings  are  towards 
Miss;  and,  secondly,  that  I  have  sincerely 
hoped  that  those  feelings  were  not  returned, 
as  I  believed  her,  up  to  now,  to  be  engaged 
to  General  Edelmann.  But  she  informs 
me  that  the  General  has  released  her  (at 
which  I  was  deeply  grieved),  and  that  you 
and  she  have  come  to  an  understanding. 
Now,  sir,  I  do  not  intend  to  make  any  ob¬ 
jection  on  my  part.  My  daughter  cannot 
marry  the  man  /  should  like,  and  I  hope 
and  believe  she  can  be  happy  with  you; 
nor  needs  there  be  any  objection  on  my  part 
on  any  other  score.  Everything,  therefore, 


is  smooth  as  far  as  /  am  concerned.  As 
regards  your  father — pray,  sir,  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  him  that  I  intend  to  let  Miss 
have  quite  as  much  of  what  we  old  people 
know  to  be  the  thing  chiefly  necessary  as 
either  Martin  or  Simon,  and.  that  that  will 
be  quite  as  much,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  he 
expects.  If  he  corresponds  with  me,  he 
will  find  that  though,  as  a  Southern,  I  am 
by  no  means  safe,  still  I  have  taken  the 
precaution  to  realize.  Now,  sir,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  think  there  are  no  difficul¬ 
ties.  I  have  none;  and  your  father,  you 
imagine,  will  have  none.  Has  it  ever  oc¬ 
curred  to  you  that  our  religion  is  different 
‘from  yours?  What  will  your  father  say 
to  that.  One  word  more.  I  said  I  had  ■ 
no  objection;  but  I  may  have  one.  I  * 
can  never  allow  my  daughter  to  marry  a  j 
heretic.” 

Having  said  this,  Mrs.  Falkland  left  me 
alone  with  Miss. 

The  young  lady  said — 

“I  am  sure,  mamma  means  everything 
she  says.” 

This  was  pleasant.  The  result,  then,  of 
all  my  devotion  was  that  she  contemplated 
apostasy  on  my  part. 

“  But  I  am  also  sure  you  will  put  the 
matter  differently  to  your  father.  I  am 
very,  very  anxious  to  hear  what  he  says, 
as  I  never  will  consent  to  marry  into  a 
family  in  which  I  am  not  received  in  every 
respect  as  a  daughter.” 

I  assured  her  that  I  would  get  my  father's 
consent,  and  at  once  let  her  know ;  but  my 
inward  feelings  were  that  it  would  be  very 
hard,  I  might  say  impossible,  to  get  that 
consent  from  so  rigid  an  English  Church¬ 
man,  who  looked  on  a  Roman  Catholic  as 
a  being  not  to  be  communicated  with,  to 
say  nothing  of  actually  marrying  one.  How 
strange  that  this  most  serious  impediment 
had  never  even  occurred  to  me  ! 

“  Look  here,”  I  continued,  becoming  col¬ 
loquial  in  my  eagerness ;  “  it  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  to  me  what  your  religion  is.  I  have 
gone  through  a  great  deal  for  you;  I  am 
sure  it  is  nothing  to  what  I  would  go 
through.  I  will  never  give  you  up.  I  start 
for  England  to-morrow.  Before  I  go,  do 
let  me  know  something  more  than  what 
you  have  just  said.  Do  say  you  will  have  . 
me,  whether  my  father  consents  or  not.”  ’ 

“Geoffrey,”  said  the  poor  girl,  in  her  \ 
anxiety  putting  both  her  hands,  one  over  t 
the  other,  on  one  of  my  knees,  “  do  not  ask 
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me.  I  feel  I  must  do  whatever  you  wish,  if 
you  press  me.  Do  not  ask  me  to  do  so 
wicked  a  thing  as  that.  I  never  will  marry 
anybody  but  you ;  still  I  had  rather  give  you 
up  than  marry  you  against  the  wishes  of 
your  relations/' 

My  impassioned  reply  was  cut  short  by 
Simon's  arrival. 

As  I  walked  home,  my  meditations  were 
most  despairing.  Was  it  to  end  thus?  Was 
this  the  result  of  all  my  constancy  and  de¬ 
votion,  that  I  was  to  give  my  Lilia  up?  It 
could  not  be  otherwise.  Would  my  father 
consent?  Assuredly,  never  !  And  the  girl 
would  never  marry  me  without  that  consent. 
Was  I  to  be  wrecked  in  port  again? 

“No,"  thought  I,  as  I  flung  myself  into 
an  arm-chair;  “though  all  the  world  be 
against  me,  still  will  I  devise  some  way  of 
gaining  my  object.  But  how?" 

Here  my  reflections  were  interrupted  by 
a  servants  who  brought  me  a  telegram  from 
England,  which  contained,  I  may  observe, 
news  at  least  a  week  later  than  the  letter  I 
had  received  a  day  before.  It  was  this: — 

“  Sir  Godfrey  Malet  died  last  night  of  a 
return  of  apoplexy.  Come  home  at  once. 
Telegraph  who  is  to  act  for  you." 

Here  was  a  solution  of  all  my  difficulties ; 
but  one,  indeed,  far  from  what  I  had  wished 
for,  or  even  thought  of.  To  my  shame,  I 
may  say  that  my  feelings  were  not  of  un¬ 
mixed  sorrow,  on  reflecting  that  I  was 
now  my  own  master,  and  could  do  as  I 
pleased. 

After  a  night  of  watchfulness  and  self- 
reproach,  I  called  again  at  St.  Lewis'-road, 
clad  in  a  complete  suit  of  bfack  under  my 
winter  coat,  before  starting  by  the  evening 
train  for  Boston.  Melancholy  I  was,  in¬ 
deed,  as  I  thought  of  my  bereavement;  still 
more  so  when  I  thought,  in  addition,  of  my 
approaching  separation  from  my  love.  As 
I  took  farewell  of  her  in  the  hall,  I  could 
not  shake  off  a  gloomy  feeling  that  it  might 
well  be  for  the  last  time.  As  I  left  Boston 
Harbour,  my  mind  went  back  to  her,  to  all 
the  sufferings  which  I  had  undergone  for 
her  sake — above  all,  to  the  girl  herself,  my 
charming  Lilia — to  her  unaffected  partiality 
for  me. 

“Surely,"  I  thought,  “nothing  in  this 
world  can  compare  with  the  possession  of 
the  girl  one  loves.  I  must,  indeed,  separate 
from  her;  but,  I  hope,  for  a  very  short 


time.  Soon  I  shall  return  to  Quebec,  and 
then" — 

But,  as  to  that  return,  the  reader  must 
draw  his  own  conclusions. 

THE  END. 
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AN  old  abbey  reminds  one  of  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed.  It  would  be  just  as  ruth¬ 
less  to  uproot  the  one  as  the  other.  Let 
the  ivy  grow  over  its  damnatory  clauses,  as  it 
has  grown  over  the  cells  and  dungeons  and 
refectories  of  the  monasteries;  and  let  it 
stand  as  a  monument  of  the  interest  that 
good  men  in  former  times  felt  in  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  their  fellow-creatures.  They  thought 
to  save  them  by  damning  them,  just  as  doc¬ 
tors  formerly  thought  to  cure  all  diseases  by 
bleeding.  It  is  the  plan  of  Providence  that 
we  should  gradually  feel  our  way  towards 
the  light.  Why  should  we  destroy  the  old 
mile-posts  which  make  us  feel  how  much 
wiser  we  are  than  our  fathers?  An  old  De¬ 
lectus  or  Xenophon  on  the  bookshelf  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  feeble  attainments  of  our 
infant  years.  Moreover,  a  little  cayenne  in 
religion  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  in  white  soup. 
I  think  the  Athanasian  Creed  ought  to  be 
said  once  a-year  to  aid  spiritual  digestion. 
I  recollect  a  contractor  on  a  new  line  of 
railway  in  process  of  making  telling  me  he 
could  not  get  the  men  to  work  hard  without 
damning  them  well ;  perhaps  this  applies  to 
spiritual  work.  The  most  refined  and  cul¬ 
tivated  people  feel  that  there  is  something 
heavy  about  their  intellectual  and  spiritual 
natures  that  wants  raising,  as  it  were,  with  a 
pulley. 


A  Correspondent:  Alnwick  July  Fair. 
— Although  there  are  many  fairs  held  in 
this  old  border  town  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  yet  that  which  is  held  on  the  last 
Monday  of  July  is  Alnwick  Fair  par  ex¬ 
cellence;  and  in  connection  with  it  are  ob¬ 
served  some  curious  old  customs,  relics  of 
feudal  times,  which  may  not  be  known  to 
and  yet  be  of  interest  to  many  of  your 
readers.  This  fair  is  one  which  has  been 
held  from  time  immemorial,  having  been  in 
existence,  it  is  supposed,  even  before  the 
time  of  the  De  Vasceys,  the  family  to  whom 
William  the  Norman  first  granted  the  barony 
of  Alnwick  after  his  conquest  of  England. 
Situated  close  upon  the  borders,  and  liable 
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at  any  time  to  an  incursion  o£  lawless 
thieves  and  marauders,  with  whom  the  dis¬ 
trict  abounded  in  mediaeval  times,  it  was 
then  found  necessary  to  keep  “watch  and 
ward”  for  the  protection  of  people  frequent¬ 
ing  the  fair,  and  of  the  valuable  goods 
and  merchandise  gathered  together  for  sale 
within  the  walls.  The  various  townships 
of  the  barony  then  owing  suit  and  service 
were,  therefore,  bound  to  furnish  a  certain 
quota  of  men,  properly  armed,  to  guard  the 
town  during  this  critical  time.  The  ancient 
custom  is  still  kept  up,  in  form  at  least. 
On  the  Sunday  evening  preceding  the  fair, 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland’s  bailiff,  at¬ 
tended  by  the  constables  and  other  petty 
officials,  carrying  old  swords  and  halberts, 
assemble  within  the  walls  of  the  Castle,  and, 
after  having  been  regaled  with  wine  and  ale, 
march  in  procession  to  the  cross  in  the 
market-place,  where  the  bailiff,  standing  on 
the  top  step,  reads  out  a  lengthy  document, 
from  which,  after  enumerating  the  numerous 
high-sounding  titles  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
the  reader  proceeds  to  call  out  the  names 
of  the  different  townships  owing  suit  and 
service,  and  the  number  of  men  required 
from  each,  and  then  proclaims  the  fair  to 
be  held  on  the  following  days.  This  is  lo¬ 
cally  known  as  “calling  the  fair.”  After 
this  ceremony,  the  men  from  the  different 
townships  who  have  responded  to  the  roll- 
call,  or  their  representatives,  depart  from 
the  market-place,  and  take  up  their  stations, 
in  company  with  a  rusty  old  halbert,  at  the 
different  gates  of  the  town  (two  of  which 
yet  remain  standing  in  situy  although  only 
a  few  traces  of  the  old  wall  remain  in  ex¬ 
istence).  Here  they  are  supposed  to  remain 
all  night,  and  by  their  courage  and  vigilance 
prevent  all  lawless  thieves  and  reivers  from 
over  the  border  entering  the  town,  and 
making  a  transfer  of  goods  not  exactly  re¬ 
cognized  by  the  laws  of  trade.  This  service 
of  keeping  “watch  and  ward”  frees  the 
townships  rendering  it  from  the  necessity 
of  paying  all  tolls  in  Alnwick  market  for 
the  ensuing  year.  On  Monday,  the  day  of 
the  fair,  about  noon,  the  retainers  of  the 
baroti — or  rather,  as  we  should  now  say,  the 
tenantry  on  the  estate — mounted  on  horses 
of  all  sorts,  from  the  well-bred  hunter  to  the 
old  worn-out  carthorse,  assemble  in  the 
inner  bailey  of  the  Castle.  Having  been 
regaled  with  horns  of  good  strong  ale,  they 
leave  the  gates,  preceded  by  the  Duke’s 
piper,  also  on  horseback,  playing  some  old 


border  tune  on  the  Northumberland  pipes, 
and  headed  by  the  bailiff,  who  is  again  at¬ 
tended  by  a  body-guard  armed  with  the 
rusty  weapons  of  a  bygone  age,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  retainers,  riding  two  and  two 
abreast.  In  this  manner  they  ride  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  a  halt 
being  made  at  certain  appointed  spots,  at 
each  of  which  the  bailiff  again  makes  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  fair;  which  duty  being 
done,  the  whole  cavalcade  return  to  the 
Castle,  where  the  ceremony  is  ended  in 
comforting  draughts  of  good  old  Northum¬ 
berland  ale. 


Looking  the  other  day  at  a  group  ot 
umbrellas,  it  seemed  almost  as  if,  like  our¬ 
selves,  they  were  made  “  male  and  female.” 
There  was  one  of  delicate  frame,  clothed 
with  fine  silk,  and  another  of  more  robust 
form;  and  there  was  a  large  “verdant  green” 
one,  almost  as  thick  as  a  young  apple  tree. 
Considering  the  proportions  of  that  which 
is  to  come  under  them,  ladies’  umbrellas 
ought  to  be  larger  than  gentlemen’s ;  and  in 
the  days  of  crinoline,  a  showery  day  brought 
into  view  some  inconsistencies  not  pleasing 
to  the  eye  of  a  mathematician. 

I  recollect  a  song  with  the  title,  “  By 
the  sad  sea  wave,”  which  I  suppose  must 
have  been  composed  in  view  of  a  wreck,  or 
in  the  mid- time  of  winter;  for,  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  judge,  the  sea  shore  is  rather  a 
lively  place.  Bad  temper  seemed  to  be 
confined  to  a  few  children  working  with 
wooden  spades  amongst  the  sand-hills.  The 
countenances  of  young  ladies  were  lit  up 
with  goodwill  towards  men.  They  seemed 
to  wear  their  Hair  somewhat  in  the  same 
fashion  that  Shetland  ponies  wear  theirs. 

We  have  received  from  subscribers  many 
correct  solutions  of  the  word-puzzle  pub¬ 
lished  in  No.  239.  The  key  to  it  appeared 
in  No.  240. 
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BY  RULE  OF  THUMB. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 


AN  INTRODUCTION. 


“I  SAY,”  said 
Fletcher  to  his 
friend  Arnold, 
when  they  got 
to  the  station. 
“What?” 
“We  go 
first-class.” 

“But  you 
agreed — ” 

“I  don’t 
care  what  I 
agreed;  if  you 
like  to  be 
smothered 
with  old  women  and  corrupt  shrimps,  I 
don’t” 

“Bloated  aristocrat!” 

“Aristocrat?  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  de¬ 
mocrat  to  the  backbone.  I  do  not  consider 
myself  in  any  way  superior  to  that  fellow- 
citizen  who  is  at  present  purchasing  his 
ticket;  only  I  do  not  like  the  smell  of 
onions,  and  he  does;  just  as,  very  likely,  he 
does  not  like  the  perfume  of  eau  de  Cologne, 
which  I  do;  and  so  we  ride  in  different  car¬ 
riages.” 

“ You  are  wrong,” said  Arnold ;  “there  is 
infinitely  more  fun  and  instruction  to  be 
got  out  of  people  who  are  less  polished  and 
more  natural.  You  miss  a  great  deal  by  tra¬ 
velling  first-class.” 

“  Pooh !”  replied  Fletcher.  “  I  am  not  a 
copy  manufacturer.” 

They  got  into  . a  carriage;  when  the  first 
thing  that  Fletcher  did  was  to  let  down  the 
window  on  the  further  side,  and  stick  his 
head  out — a  position  in  which  he  remained 
until  his  friend  dragged  him  forcibly  in  by 
the  coat  tails. 


“No  doubt,”  said  he,  “your  back  i?  an 
elegant  and  interesting  object,  and  one 
which  your  friends  have  often  much  plea¬ 
sure  in  seeing,  but  it  is  not  communicative, 
and  I  have  no  one  here  but  yourself  to  talk 
to.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  fellow,  I 
was  only  looking.” 

“  At  that  empty  train  alongside  us?  What 
can  there  be  to  interest  you  in  that?” 

“  Yes,  very  much  so  indeed.  I  quite  agree 
with  you,”  replied  Fletcher,  who,  though  now 
seated  in  his  place,  continued  to  gaze  at  the 
neighbouring  and  untenanted  train.  Arnold, 
following  the  direction  of  his  friend’s  glances, 
at  last  perceived  that  the  window  of  the 
carriage  opposite  acted  as  a  looking-glass, 
in  which  the  heads  of  two  ladies  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  compartment  were  reflected.  Having 
made  this  discovery,  he  stepped  to  the  plat¬ 
form  window,  hailed  a  newsboy,  and  bought 
a  Punch. 

When  the  train  moved  on,  Fletcher  re¬ 
gained  his  conversational  powers,  and  chatted 
and  laughed  over  the  caricatures  in  a  rational 
manner  with  his  friend  until  they  reached  the 
last  station  but  one,  where  some  of  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  adjoining  carriage  got  out,  a  fact 
not  perceived  by  him  before  the  train  was 
in  motion  again,  in  spite  of  which  he  thrust 
his  arm  out  of  window  and  tried  to  open  the 
door,  which,  however,  was  locked. 

“  Are  you  mad?”  asked  Arnold. 

“  Confound  it,  I  wanted  to  get  out  here!” 
cried  Fletcher. 

“  What  for?” 

“  It  is  such  a  pleasant  walk  from  here  to 
the  Palace,  and  one  shirks  those  abominable 
steps.” 

“Well,  don’t  stretch  so  far  out  of  the 
window,  or  you  will  have  your  head  ground 
off  by  the  next  brick  wall  we  pass.” 

Fletcher  threw  himself  back  in  his  seat 

“Ah,  Arnold,”  said  he,  “what  softness!” 

“Hum!” 

“  What  a  beautiful  head !” 
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“Ah!” 

“What  grace  in  every  movement!” 

“  My  dear  fellow,  I  had  no  idea  that 
you  admired  her  so  much.  I  would  give 
her  to  you  if  I  thought  she  would  stop  with 
you.”  1 

“  Give  her  to  me !  You !” 

“Yes.  You  must  let  her  have  plenty  of 
milk,  and  she  is  very  fond  of  fish.  Perhaps^ 
if  you  were  to  give  her  a  sole  every  day,  ancP 
feed  her  yourself — ” 

“  What  on  earth  are  you  talking  of?” 

“  My  Angola  cat,  to  be  sure ;  the  only 
creature  to  which  your  remarks  seemed  to 
be  applicable.” 

“Pshaw!  I  met  her  last  year  at  the 
Caledonian  ball,  and  again  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  and  on  both  occasions  she  vanished 
in  the  most  mysterious  manner  before  I 
could  find  out  anything  about  her.  And 
now  she  has  escaped  me  again.  I  declare 
it  looks  like  a  fatality.” 

“  Have  I  then  by  chance  delivered  myself 
over  for  an  entire  day  into  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  is  spooney?”  cried  Arnold,  in 
dismay. 

“No,  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,”  replied 
Fletcher.  “Only  I  never  met  a  girl  I 
suould  get  so  spopney  upon  if  I  saw  much 
of  her.” 

“Then  thank  your  stars  that  you  have 
missed  that  miserable  fate  for  the  third 
time,  and  get  out  of  the  carriage,  which  is 
standing  stock  still.  The  idea  of  your  being 
in  love  with  anybody  beside  yourself!” 

“  Confound  these  steps !”  cried  Fletcher, 
pausing  at  the  foot  of  about  the  third  stair¬ 
case.  “  Why  did  we  not  go  through  the 
garden?” 

“Because  the  sun  is  hot.  Cheer  up — 
after  a  mile  or  so  you  will  be  able  to  get 
beer,”  replied  Arnold. 

“What  on  earth  could  have  induced 
Paxton  to  stick  his  conservatory,  like  a  great 
glass  ark,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain?” 

“Several  reasons.  It  commands  a  fine 
view;  it  advertises  itself  to  country  cousins 
coming  into  town  by  the  various  railways, 
who  must  of  course  get  a  nearer  view  of  the 
glittering  thing  which  dazzled  them  in  the 
distance  on  their  approach  to  the  metro¬ 
polis;  it  initiated  the  respectable  classes 
into  the  horrors  of  the  treadmill,  which  has, 
l  believe,  been  consequently  abolished; 
lastly,  the  exercise  sharpens  the  appetite  of 
visitors,  and  that  benefits  the  victualling  de¬ 
partment.” 


And  so  speaking,  they  attacked  the  final 
flight. 

If  they  had  had  a  Jacob’s  ladder  to  climb, 
they  found  a  little  paradise  at  the  top.  The 
trickle  of  the  fountains  was  refreshing;  so 
was  the  aspect  of  the  white  statues  gleaming 
amongst  the  green  shrubs;  so  was  the  hum  of 
distant  music,  which  seemed  an  atmosphere 
rather  than  a  noise;  so  was  the  pale  ale. 

A  first  visit  to  any  exhibition  or  place  of 
amusement  is  generally  a  pain  rather  than  a 
pleasure;  you  try  to  do  too  much,  and  after 
several  hours  the  legs  ache,  and  the  eyes 
ache,  and  the  back  aches,  and  the  neck 
aches,  and  you  are  very  lucky  if  your  head 
does  not  ache  as  well — a  real  calamity,  as  it 
prevents  you  from  enjoying  your  dinner, 
which  otherwise  acts  as  a  restorative.  But 
our  friends  knew  the  Crystal  Palace  by  heart, 
and  did  not  fatigue  themselves ;  but  wan¬ 
dered  about  like  a  couple  of  bees  in  a  flower 
garden,  talking  incessantly.  For  the  best 
of  the  Sydenham  lounge  is,  that  all  the 
sights  there  are  eminently  suggestive.  Thus, 
on  their  very  entrance  they  came  plump  on  a 
tiger  hunt,  which  led  their  thoughts  to  sport¬ 
ing,  the  grouse  and  partridge  prospects,  a 
little  terrier  Fletcher  once  had  who  could 
kill  very  many  rats  in  a  disgustingly  short 
period  of  time ;  also  to  India,  the  last  mail, 
the  Eastern  war  of  the  day,  &c.  Then  they 
came  to  a  pretty  little  set-to  between  a 
couple  of  savages,  dressed  principally  in 
circular  bits  of  wood  let  into  their  under  lips 
and  ears,  who  were  having  it  out  with  spears — 
their  respective  wives  “doing  the  needful” 
for  them  in  opposite  corners  of  the  ring — 
and  they  were  reminded  of  the  approaching  j 
fight  for  the  championship.  j 

One  court  set  them  talking  about  the  j 
1  ‘  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  ”  and  Bui wer  Ly tton ;  | 

another  recalled  Mr.  Layard ;  a  third,  Wash-  j 
ington  Irving.  Then  they  teazed  the  cocka-  1 
toos  and  parrots,  and  had  lunch.  After  j 
which  they  strolled  through  the  picture 
gallery,  and  then  sat  down  to  hear  the  organ. 
While  they  were  listening  to  the  long-drawn  j 
notes  which  came  rolling  and  reverberating 
round  the  glass  walls  and  along  the  roof,  a 
gentleman  and  two  ladies  took  seats  some 
five  rows  of  chairs  behind  them.  He  was  a 
pleasant-looking,  middle-aged  man;  one  of 
the  ladies  a  well-dressed,  well-preserved  ex¬ 
beauty  ;  the  other  a  pretty,  engaging  girl  of 
eighteen. 

“Shall  we  sit  here?”  Paterfamilias  in¬ 
quired  of  his  wife. 
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“  Oh,  yes,”  she  replied.  “  Anywhere — I 
am  tired  to  death.  I  declare  that  this  is  the 
most  fatiguing  place  I  ever  came  to.  I  can't 
see  what  people  make  such  a  fuss  about  it 
for." 

“Well,  at  any  rate,  it  is  pleasant  to  sit 
here  and  listen  to  the  organ.” 

“Horrible  noise!  it  goes  through  and 
through  one’s  head.  Mary,  dear,  do  look  at 
that  bonnet.” 

And  the  lady  entered  into  a  millinery  con¬ 
versation  with  her  daughter,  cutting  her 
husband  short,  whenever  he  attempted  to 
join  the  conversation,  with  a  “  Well,  what?” 
delivered  in  a  tone  and  manner  which  quietly 
and  completely  extinguished  him. 

When  his  wife  and  daughter  relapsed  into 
silence,  however,  he  began  talking  to  the 
latter,  who  was  just  as  pleased  to  chat  with 
him  as  with  her  mother — perhaps,  a  little 
more  so.  During  this  interval,  the  elder 
lady  sat  vacant,  yawn-suppressing,  taking 
pains  to  show  that  she  took  no  interest  in 
what  was  said ;  and,  if  appealed  to  by  her 
daughter,  starting  as  from  a  reverie. 

“  How  would  you  like  to  be  locked  up  in 
this  place  all  night,  Mary?” 

“  I  should  not  mind  it  much,  papa.  I 
could  make  myself  snug  in  that  little  back 
room  in  the  Alhambra  Court.” 

“  Rash  child !  You  would  lose  your  way, 
and  lie  down  in  the  dark  in  the  Assyrian 
man-lion  avenue,  to  awake  with  the  broad 
moon  spiritualizing  all  those  ‘calm,  eternal 
eyes.’” 

“  How  awful !” 

“And  suppose  one  of  the  monsters  made 
a  face  at  you.” 

At  this  notion  Mary  laughed,  and  as  her 
laugh  was  a  pleasant  and  musical  one,  it 
tickled  the  ear  of  William  Fletcher,  seated 
five  rows  before  her,  causing  him  to  rise  and 
lookround — not  suddenly  nor  rudely,  butina 
deliberate,  absent  way — to  see  whether  the 
face  matched  well  with  the  voice.  He  pro¬ 
bably  thought  that  it  did,  for  a  flush  came 
into  his  ears  and  temples;  his-  eyes,  over 
which  the  lids  ordinarily  hung  ratherdrowsily, 
opened  wide;  and  his  heart  gave  a  sort  of 
fnsk  behind  his  ribs. 

“  Arnold,  old  boy,”  he  said  to  his  friend, 
Mdo  you  believe  in  fate?” 

“Can’t  say.  Mahomet  and  Calvin  did. 
Why?” 

“  Here  she  is  again !  ” 

“Who — fate,  or  a  female  clown?” 

“Bah!  Look  there.” 


Arnold  turned  dutifully  round,  and,  to 
Fletcher’s  surprise,  raised  his  hat  and  bowed. 

“  What,  do  you  know  her?” 

“  Her ! — what  her?  I  know  that  man, 
and  rather  like  him;  and  as  he  is  cursed 
with  a  wife  and  daughter,  I  have  occa¬ 
sionally  met  him  with  them.” 

“Introduce  me,  there  is  a  good  fellow.” 

“Idiot!  Well,  I  have  no  connection  with 
the  Royal  Humane  Society,  nor  am  I  a 
policeman;  so  if  you  will  commit  social  sui¬ 
cide,  why  do.  How  do  you  do?  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  you  have  not  been  back  in  town 
long,  or  I  should  have  seen  Lennard  at  the 
club.  Will  you  allow  me  to  introduce  my 
friend  ?  ” 

And  Fletcher  was  had  round  and  made 
known. 

It  would  be  flattery  to  say  that  Fletcher’s 
conversation  for  the  next  half-hour  was  worthy 
of  being  recorded ;  still,  it  answered  his  pur¬ 
pose  of  producing  a  pleasing  impression  on 
the  two  ladies  very  well;  for  Mrs.  Lennard 
thought  him  a  most  elegant  and  agreeable 
young  man,  while  Mary  was  slightly  piqued 
at  his  showing  so  much  more  attention  to 
her  mother  than  to  herself — a  fact  which,  had 
he  known  it,  might  have  caused  him  to  for¬ 
feit  the  esteem  of  the  entire  family,  at  once 
and  for  ever,  by  executing  a  hornpipe  on 
the  spot. 

The  young  lady  did  not  consider  that  she 
could  not  encourage  the  young  man,  and 
ask  him  to  the  house — her  mother  could; 
but  William  Fletcher  had  not  ridden  out 
three  London  seasons,  and  goodness  knows 
how  many  flirtations,  without  discovering 
that  the  way  to  get  into  a  port  where  there 
lay  attractive  craft  was  to  secure  the  services 
of  tne  mother  as  pilot  Some  men,  of  Ma¬ 
chiavellian  tempers,  add  to  this  harmless 
strategy  the  making  love  in  the  first  instance 
to  a  plain  sister  of  the  real  object  of  their 
affections,  thus  securing  intense  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  watchful  parent;  but  this  is  a 
cruel,  unmanly,  and  shameful  device.  Mary 
Lennard,  however,  had  no  plain  sister,  so 
Fletcher  could  not  be  guilty  of  any  such 
flagitious  conduct,  and  he  managed  pretty 
well  to  show  a  certain  amount  of  admiration 
for  the  young  lady,  while  inveigling  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  the  elder.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens — it  had  happened  to 
him — that  one  gets  disenchanted  by  a  closer 
acquaintance  and  conversation  with  SDme 
seeming  sorceress,  who  has  bewitched  one 
by  a  passing  glance  in  the  park  or  the  ball- 
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room;  but  the  charm  was  stronger  in  the  | 
present  case;  and  when,  at  the  end  of 
about  half  an  hour,  the  Lennards  left  the 
Palace,  Arnold  found  that  his  friend  was 
pretty  securely  hooked.  Who  and  what  was 
Mr.  Lennard?  What  had  been  his  wife’s 
maiden  name?  Was  he  well  off?  Had  he 
any  other  daughters?  Any  sons?  The 
misogynist  smiled  grimly  at  these  questions ; 
but  he  knew  better  than  to  check  his  friend’s 
inquiries,  or  endeavour  to  turn  the  subject, 
until  it  was  well  exhausted,  and,  by  finesse, 
he  brought  him  round  to  rationality  and 
good  fellowship  again.  They  then  returned 
to  town,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  dinner  to¬ 
gether. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

HOW  WILLIAM  FLETCHER,  HAVING  FALLEN  IN 
LOVE,  COULD  NOT  GET  OUT  AGAIN. 

IFE  is  a  snow-slope,  from  the  summit 
of  which  we  all  start  for  a  rapid  glis¬ 
sade  towards  that  fathomless  gulf  which  must 
sooner  or  later  swallow  us.  But  there  are 
other  smaller  crevasses  into  which  we  slip, 
and  from  which  we  may  extricate  ourselves, 
more  or  less  bruised,  according  to  our  luck, 
dexterity,  or  toughness;  and  of  these,  the 
most  frequent  are  certain  cracks  of  inoffen¬ 
sive  appearance  and  rose-tinted  hue,  to  the 
brink  of  which  we  are  constantly  attracted 
by  the  clearness,  the  beauty,  and  the  ap¬ 
parent  security  of  the  ice.  Some  of  these 
love-crevasses,  as  they  are  called,  are  deep 
and  dangerous;  others  of  so  slight  a  cha¬ 
racter  that  many  travellers  think  the  principal 
amusement  of  the  whole  glissade  consists 
in  slipping  into  them  and  floundering  out 
again.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  we  cannot 
always  tell  the  deep  from  the  shallow  cracks 
till  we  find  ourselves  too  near  the  edge  to 
arrest  or  alter  our  course,  and  then  we  slip 
down  into  the  gulf  of  Matrimony,  or,  fall¬ 
ing  over  the  precipice  of  Disappointment, 
drag  perchance  a  maimed  limb  with  us  for 
the  rest  of  our  career. 

William  Fletcher  did  not  think  very  seri¬ 
ously  of  his  own  case  at  first;  he  felt  him¬ 
self  magnetically  attracted  towards  Mary 
Leonard,  but  so  he  had  at  various  times 
towards  twenty  other  young  ladies.  Her 
eyes  were  very  soft  and  charming,  but  that 
was  not  an  uncommon  phenomenon;  her 
cheeks  and  lips  had  a  bloom  and  a  plump¬ 
ness  which  made  him  long  to  kiss  them,  but 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  had  experienced 
a  similar  sensation  with  regard  to  a  host  of 


fair  faces;  her  hand  was  one  which  it  re¬ 
quired  an  enormous  amount  of  self-control 
to  hold  without  some  gentle  pressure,  but 
he  had  hardly  ever  been  to  a  ball  without 
clasping  fingers  of  that  description.  Indeed, 
he  had  been  in  love,  more  or  less  violently, 
all  his  life :  at  twelve,  with  a  cousin  of  twenty- 
three  ;  at  fourteen,  with  his  schoolmasters 
daughter;  at  sixteen  (this  was  serious),  with 
the  governess  of  the  children  of  the  cousin 
who  had  first  engaged  his  affections;  and 
since  then  with  I  really  do  not  know  how 
many — I  doubt  if  he  could  say  himself.  He 
naturally  thought,  then,  that  this  attack 
would  pass  off  like  the  rest,  and  that  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  would  show  this  new 
idol  to  be  fashioned  of  the  same  clay  as 
other  deities  whose  imperfections  had  be¬ 
come  apparent  to  his  fastidious  taste  after  a 
short  period  of  adoration. 

He  was  mistaken,  however,  in  his  calcu¬ 
lation.  Whether  Mary  was  really  superior 
to  the  other  fair  ones  who  had  held  short 
leases  of  his  heart,  whether  there  was  any 
subtle  affinity  between  his  nature  and  hers, 
which  drew  them  together  after  the  manner 
which  poets  have  imagined,  or  whether  he 
was  merely  afflicted  by  an  acuter  attack  of 
that  mental  disease  called  love  than  he  had 
suffered  since  that  affair  with  the  governess,  | 
I  cannot  say;  but  the  more  he  saw  of  her 
the  more  he  liked  her — she  was  a  good  thing 
which  he  could  not  have  too  much  of,  and  | 
he  saw  a  good  deal  of  her;  he  visited  houses 
into  which  Mrs.  Lennard  and  the  majority  | 
of  her  friends  could  not  have  gained  admis¬ 
sion,  and  was  thus  doubly  welcome  in  those  . 
outer  circles,  a  fact  of  which  he  was  per- 
fectly  aware. 

What,  then,  with  finding  themselves  to¬ 
gether  at  dinner-parties,  balls,  operas, 
theatres,  picture  galleries,  and  in  the  park, 
William  Fletcher  and  Mary  Lennard  grew 
very  intimate;  and  the  young  man  found 
himself  one  morning  seriously  thinking  of  the 
advisability  of  quitting  that  snug,  safe  little 
harbour  of  Gordon’s  Inn  for  a  voyage  on  the 
uncertain  sea  of  matrimony.  He  considered 
that  the  girl  was  a  nice  girl,  and  a  good  girl; 
that  a  man  must  settle  down  some  time; 
that  he  might  never — if  he  let  this  chance 
slip — find  any  one  so  well  suited  to  him; 
that  her  father  was  well  off,  and  a  good 
fellow,  likely  to  come  down  handsomely, 
and  so  make  the  match  a  prudent  one ;  that 
Mary  was  an  only  child,  and  had  therefore  con¬ 
siderable  expectations — though,  of  course, 
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I  her  parents  were  too  young  for  that  to  be 
j  too  confidently  counted  upon.  And  then 

I I  the  thought  flashed  across  his  mind  that 
'J  perhaps  she  would  not  have  him,  which 
1 1  proved  that  he  was  very  far  gone  indeed;  for 

no  such  idea  had  occurred  to  him  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  other  sex  for  the  last  two  years, 

|  the  coxcomb!  Yet  he  still  wavered.  When 
j  a  man  has  led  a  bachelor  life  in  London  for 
I  some  years,  he  acquires  a  good  many  self- 
I  indulgent  habits,  which  are  as  hard  to  throw 
off  as  the  bed-clothes  on  a  cold  morning. 

1  Clubs  are  pleasant  institutions,  freedom  is  a 
j  charming  thing,  latch-keys  are  not  to  be  re¬ 
linquished  without  a  struggle.  Licence  to 
come  and  go  whenever  and  wherever  you 
!  please;  the  power  of  closing  the  outer  door 
I  of  your  chambers,  giving  the  key  to  the  porter, 
j  and  feeling  that  you  can  start  for  Japan  or 
j  Calcutta,  wander  about  for  ten  years,  return, 
ask  for  your  key,  and  walk  into  your  rooms 
|  again  without  exciting  inquiry  or  surprise. 

!  Is  not  this  delightful  ?  Why,  if  the  married 
|  man  goes  off  suddenly  on  a  fishing  excur¬ 
sion,  and  stays  away  from  home  for  twenty- 
'  four  hours,  the  canals  are  dragged,  private 
|  detectives  are  engaged,  and  the  second 
\  column  of  next  morning's  Times  announces 
!  to  the  world  that  he  wears  a  blue  scarf  and 
shepherd's  plaid  trousers,  has  a  wart  on  his 
j  nose,  and  is  implored  to  return  to  his  &c.,  &c. 

The  fact  is  that,  as  extremes  meet,  the 
j  life  of  an  idle  young  gentleman,  comfortably 
1  off,  in  London,  much  resembles  that  of  a 
savage:  he  dines  when  he  feels  hungry,  at 
|  noon  or  at  midnight;  he  takes  up  friends, 

]  and  he  drops  them  at  pleasure;  he  gets 
|  tipsy,  and  no  one  blames  him;  remains 
:  sober,  and  no  one  praises  him ;  he  is  seden- 
j  tary  or  active,  as  the  humour  takes  him, 

;  and  nobody  is  any  the  wiser;  he  goes  to 
bed  when  sleepy,  if  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  no  one  insists  upon  it  that  he  is  ill ;  if  at 
the  same  hour  of  the  morning,  it  is  perfectly 
1  natural ;  he  may  even  smoke  when  he  gets 
|  there,  without  exciting  astonishment  or 
;  alarm.  And  thus  the  marriage  of  the  idler 
!  on  town  is  analogous  to  the  civilization  of 
!  the  Red  Indian,  and  cannot  be  compared 
to  the  union  contracted  by  busy  men  of  re¬ 
gular  habits,  to  whom  indeed  it  is  rather  a 
relaxation  than  a  serious  affair.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  man,  the  merchant,  or  the  states¬ 
man  is  already  spied  upon,  and  watched, 
and  bound  by  social  fetters,  amongst  which 
the  silken  bonds  of  marriage  are  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible.  To  such  a  one,  retirement  into 


the  bosom  of  his  family  is  rest,  peace,  and 
freedom.  And  so  lawyers,  doctors,  ship¬ 
builders,  bankers  will  always  be  marrying 
men.  But,  as  was  said  before,  William 
Fletcher  did  not  toil,  and  he  only  spun  when 
he  waltzed.  His  mission  was  to  be  orna¬ 
mental  and  not  useful ;  to  consume  a  certain 
amount  of  meat,  drink,  and  tobacco,  and 
then  to  return  to  dust.  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  was  not  wrong  of  him  to  think  of  thwart¬ 
ing  this  great  end  of  his  existence  by  caring 
for  any  human  creature  besides  himself. 
Perhaps  he  felt  the  same ;  at  any  rate,  he 
did  not  take  any  hasty  steps,  but  dangled, 
and  dawdled,  and  spooneyfied,  but  made  no 
exact  offer  of  marriage;  though  the  affair 
was  so  well  understood  that  he  wandered 
in  and  out  of  the  Lennards'  house  like  a 
tame  cat. 

All  his  friends  considered  him  as  good  as 
married,  and  congratulated  or  condoled  with 
him  according  to  their  own  particular  dis¬ 
positions.  Arnold  only  alluded  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  once,  when  he  pointed  out  to  him  the 
extreme  folly  of  preferring  female  to  male 
society;  but  consoled  him  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  if  he  must  have  such  a  useless  and 
burdensome  thing  as  a  wife,  he  did  not  know 
where  he  could  find  a  less  objectionable  one. 
Jack  Mainchance  advised  him  to  make  quite 
certain  of  what  he  would  get  with  the  young 
lady  before  he  finally  committed  himself; 
and  Abraham  J.  Wittlelog,  an  American  ac¬ 
quaintance,  simply  intimated  his  guess  that 
William  Fletcher  was  a  “gone  coon.”  As  for 
Mary,  she  was  perfectly  ready  to  engage 
herself  whenever  he  might  ask  her  to,  with¬ 
out  thinking  what  his  income  might  be.  The 
first  time  she  met  him,  she  liked  him  better 
than  all  the  other  young  men  she  had  seen 
since  she  had  been  out;  and  when  she  dis¬ 
covered — as  girls,  however  innocent,  always 
will  discover — that  he  was  really  in  love  with 
her,  and  not  merely  amusing  himself,  she 
returned  the  compliment.  Her  heart  would 
very  likely  have  frozen  to  him  from  the  first 
if  she  had  known  that,  had  she  been  poor, 
he  would  never  have  trusted  himself  a  second 
time  in  her  presence.  She  would  certainly 
have  been  very  much  disgusted  if  she  could 
have  had  any  inkling  of  the  way  in  which 
she  was  balanced  against  bachelor  comforts, 
in  the  frequent  debates  which  were  now 
constantly  being  held  in  her  lover's  breast ; 
but,  happily,  she  knew  nothing  of  all  this. 
It  is  just  as  well  that  clairvoyance  should  be, 
if  not  a  mythical,  a  very  rare  gift.  Read 
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feacli  other’s  thoughts,  indeed !  Why  the  old  I 
knight,  who  thought  he  possessed  such  a 
treasure  in  the  magic  glass  which  merely 
showed  him  his  mistress’s  actions,  was  a  fool 
as  well  as  a  sneak.  What,  then,  is  he  who 
feels  a  desire  to  read  the  passing  fancies  or 
the  secret  struggles  of  another’s  soul?  Who 
would  respect  or  love  us  after  our  own  hearts 
had  been  laid  bare? 

If  there  really  ever  be  a  clairvoyant — not 
one  who  can  merely  see  where  the  knave  of 
clubs  is  in  a  pack  of  cards,  or  how  the  fur¬ 
niture  is  arranged  in  a  distant  apartment; 
but  a  real  clairvoyant,  who  can  see  the  pass¬ 
ing  shadows  on  our  hearts — let  him  or  her  be 
tied  up  in  a  sack,  with  a  proper  complement 
of  brickbats,  and  dropped  over  Waterloo 
Bridge  on  the  very  first  opportunity;  and  if 
the  person  who,  in  the  interests  of  humanity, 
acts  thus  be  seized  by  the  law,  no  sensible 
jury  would  find  him  guilty.  Whether  such  a 
power  exists  or  not,  Mary,  happily,  did  not 
possess  it;  so  she  only  saw  the  bright  side  of 
her  lover’s  character,  and,  as  I  said,  was  per¬ 
fectly  ready  to  marry  him.  She  was  in  no 
unmaidenlike  hurry,  though;  and  preferred 
going  on  as  they  were  for  the  present — Wil¬ 
liam’s  courtship  not  having  lasted  much 
more  than  a  couple  of  months  yet.  And  in 
my  opinion  she  was  right.  It  is  very  nice 
to  make  love,  while  there  is  just  a  spice  of 
uncertainty  about  the  matter  to  give  it  a 
flavour;  but  directly  young  people  are  en¬ 
gaged,  the  sooner  they  get  married  the 
better. 

At  least,  so  they  all  tell  me. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

AN  EVENING'S  AMUSEMENT. 

MR.  LENNARD  liked  young  Fletcher, 
approved  of  him  as  a  son-in-law,  and 
felt  a  proper  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  his 
daughter’s  happiness ;  but  the  constant  morn¬ 
ing  calls  made  by  the  ardent  lover  inter¬ 
fered  sadly  with  his  newly  found  domestic 
comfort.  And  thus,  the  arrival  of  the  young 
man  to  luncheon  one  afternoon  put  a  stop 
to  a  ride  which  had  been  projected  between 
father  and  daughter,  and  sent  the  former  to 
seek  amusement  at  his  club,  in  the  billiard- 
room  of  which  he  found  three  friends,  Co¬ 
lonel  Maurice,  Jack  Egerton,  and  Lord  San- 
soucy — the  two  first-named  standing  in  their 
shirt  sleeves,  with  cues  in  their  hands;  the 
last,  lounging  on  a  divan,  raised  so  as  to 
command  a  view  of  the  table,  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  Regalia  in  his  mouth,  which  he  re¬ 


moved  on  Lennard’s  entrance  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  beginning  a  conversation. 

“Hallo,  Lennard!”  said  he,  “you  are 
just  in  time  to  relieve  me  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  a  decision.  I  hate  responsibility 
and  detest  decision,  so  you  have  come  in 
the  nick  of  time.” 

“  Well,  what  am  I  to  decide?”  asked  Len¬ 
nard,  seating  himself  beside  his  friend. 

“  Why,  these  two  fellows  are  perpetually 
playing  together  for  a  sovereign  a  game; 
each  is  certain  that  he  is  the  better  player  of 
the  two,  and  in  support  of  their  respective 
opinions  each  advances  the  fact  that  he  has 
won  some  five  pounds  of  the  other  in  the 
course  of  the  last  twelve  months — a  proof  of 
how  carefully  either  one  or  the  other,  or  both, 
must  keep  their  accounts ;  also  a  sign  that 
there  has  not  been  much  harm  done  between  j 
them.  The  vexed  question  of  superiority  I 
is  left,  however,  still  in  abeyance,  and  it  is  I 
to  be  settled  this  afternoon  by  a  match  of 
seven  games  for  some  original  stake  which 
will  impress  the  remembrance  of  the  victory 
on  both;  and  the  point  referred  to  me,  and 
which  I  pass  on  to  your  decision,  is,  what 
is  that  stake  to  be?” 

“  Ah,  what  is  the  use,  you  know,  of  fellows 
like  us,  you  know,  preying  on  one  another? 
Why,  we  fly  kites  together  sometimes.  I  am  | 
sure  to  win;  but  I  don’t  want  to  get  his 
money  out  of  him,”  said  Jack  Egerton.  ' 

“  It  is  not  that,”  replied  Colonel  Maurice.  | 
“I  do  not  want  your  money  either — espe¬ 
cially  as  you  would  probably  pay  me  with 
an  old  I  O  U  of  my  own;  only  if  the  loser 
drops  nothing,  he  will  not  remember  that  he 
has  been  beaten.” 

“Spoken  like  a  book,”  cried  Lennard; 

“  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  propose.  You 
shall  play  for  a  dinner  at  Greenwich  for  us 
four  this  evening.  Should  Maurice  think 
the  stakes  not  high  enough,  I  may  inform 
him  that  there  is  some  peculiar  old  wine  for 
which  they  charge  three  pounds  ten  shillings 
a  bottle;  and  I  think  we  could  run  the  bill 
up  if  the  Colonel  loses,  Sansoucy?” 

“  Capital,  capital !  ” 

“  It  strikes  me  that  you  two  will  get  the 
best  of  that,”  said  Egerton.  . 

“  Why,  my  dear  Jack,”  replied  Lennard, 

“  you  never,  after  having  been  on  town  all 
these  years,  expected  disinterested  advice, 
did  you?” 

Finally,  Lennard’s  proposition  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  match  began.  The  opponents 
were  really  very  equal,  Jack  Egerton  mak- 
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mg  the  most  difficult  strokes,  and  rattling 
the  balls  about  in  an  exceedingly  brilliant 
manner,  not  unaccompanied  by  flukes ;  while 
Colonel  Maurice  played  a  quiet,  steady 
game,  never  missing  an  easy  stroke,  seldom 
risking  a  dangerous  one,  unless  he  was 
pretty  sure  to  do  it — altogether,  the  man  it 
was,  perhaps,  better  to  back.  And  yet  the 
other  won  the  two  first  games  right  off;  then 
the  Colonel  momentarily  turned  the  tide  of 
battle;  the  victory  inclining  once  more  to 
Egerton  in  the  fourth. 

Though  neither  of  them  was  a  first-rate 
player,  the  equality  of  the  men  made  the 
match  interesting  and  exciting;  and  the  spec¬ 
tators,  of  whom  a  good  many  had  now 
dropped  in,  laid  the  odds  pretty  freely  on 
the  man  who  had  now  got  three  games  to 
the  other’s  one.  But  now  the  tide  of  for¬ 
tune  turned,  and  in  the  next  two  games  Co¬ 
lonel  Maurice  got  easy  breaks  and  won  any- 
j  how.  Then  came  the  decisive  game,  which 
!  was  a  very  close  contest,  the  players  towards 
the  end  being  forty-three  all;  and  as  it  was 
1  Egerton’s  play,  and  he  had  an  easy  hazard 
off  the  red,  he  was  already  hailed  as  the 
winner.  He  made  the  hazard,  but,  playing 
too  hard,  brought  the  red  into  baulk;  played 
for  a  cannon,  which  he  missed,  leaving  a 
break;  and  Colonel  Maurice  went  in  and 
scored  right  out  off  the  balls. 

“Well,  there  is  one  consolation,”  said 
Egerton,  the  philosopher,  as  he  put  up  his 
cue,  “  I  shall  have  a  plate  at  my  own  dinner, 
and  I  have  had  no  luncheon.  Robert,  order 
me  some  sherry  and  bitters.” 

“And  how  are  we  to  go  down?”  asked 
Colonel  Maurice. 

“You  had  better  come  in  my  trap,”  an¬ 
swered  Sansoucy.  “  I  ordered  it  round 
about  five,  and  it  is  a  quarter-past.” 

“And  the  coming  back?”  said  Lennard. 

“  Oh,  I  never  get  beyond  driving  straight. 
However,  as  this  is  an  occasion,  and  we 
have  to  swell  Jack’s  bill  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  I  will  give  the  groom  a  hint  to  keep 
excessively  sober.” 

!  So  Lord  Sansoucy  drove  theta  down  to 
Greenwich,  where  they  ordered  dinner,  and 
took  a  stroll  in  the  park  till  it  was  ready. 

They  were  not  a  party  of  boys — the 
youngest  of  the  quartette  being  past  five 
and  thirty — and  so  dinner  was  to  them  an 
important  event,  not  to  be  hurried  over  in 
a  light  and  anything-you-haveish  manner. 
But  though  a  fish  dinner  at  Greenwich  is 
very  nice  to  eat,  a  description  of  it  would 


not  be  particularly  amusing.  It  is  only  cows 
and  their  cousins  who  are  fond  of  chewing 
the  cud,  so  we  will  let  them  gorge  in  peace. 
And,  indeed,  how  could  it  be  adequately 
described?  Whitebait,  salmon  cutlets,  water 
souchy,  &c.,  might — nay,  have  been — to 
some  extent  expressed  upon  paper;  but  who 
could  give  any  idea  to  the  inexperienced 
palate  of  lobster  rissoles  or  Spey  trout? 

Suffice  it,  then,  that  upon  whatever  is 
nicest  to  eat  and  drink  these  four  men  re¬ 
galed  until  they  were  full,  and  then  they 
had  coffee  and  cigars  and  talk;  and  then, 
after  a  while,  they  felt  inclined  for  a  glass 
of  digestive  grog,  and  did  not  check  that 
inclination ;  so  that  eleven  o’clock  p.m.  found 
them  still  at  table. 

“  How  shall  we  finish  the  evening?”  cried 
one. 

“I  am  game  for  anything,”  observed 
another. 

And  similar  Burgundian  queries,  inter¬ 
mingled  with  equally  Burgundian  proposi¬ 
tions,  were  echoed  by  all. 

At  last  Jack  Egerton,  slapping  his  hand 
down  on  Mr.  Lennard’s  leg,  cried — 

“  I’ve  hit  it!” 

“So  I  feel;  but  you  need  not  have  hit  so 
hard.” 

“  Beg  pardon,  old  boy.  Has  any  one  been 
to  the  Chelsea  salon?* * 

“Th  zwhat?” 

“  Why,  have  you  not  heard  of  it,  any  of 
you  ?  There  is  a  roulette  place  opened  at 
Chelsea,  near  the  river.  That  Spanish  chap 
who  was  at  Lady  Trumpington’s  the  other 
night  told  me  of  it  first.” 

“What,  Don  Something  Perez?” 

“That  is  the  man.  He  had  dropped  a 
lot  of  money  there.  Those  Spanish  fellows 
from  Mexico  are  all  fond  of  gambling.  I 
have  not  been  myself,  but  Punter  has,  and 
he  won  a  pot;  so  it  is  all  on  the  square. 
He  gave  me  the  password,  too;  and  I  know 
the  house.” 

“  Let  us  go,”  said  Sansoucy;  “it  would  be 
rather  fun.” 

And  Lennard  thought  that  “  it  would  be 
rather  fun,”  and  Maurice  thought  that  “  it 
would  be  rather  fun;”  and  of  every  five  men 
who  get  into  scrapes — pecuniary,  combative, 
or  amatory-one  yields  to  direct  temptatioQ, 
while  the  other  four  saunter  into  the  mess 
because  they  think  that  something  or  an¬ 
other  “would  be  rather  fun.”  And  the 
phrase  that  does  the  mischief  is  only  half 
grammatical ! 
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“Now,  then,  you  fellows,”  said  Colonel 
Maurice,  “just  sober  yourselves  for  a  minute, 
and  don't  all  talk  at  once,  or  you  will  not  be 
able  to  hear  the  half-dozen  words  of  sense  I 
want  to  speak.  We  are  going  to  this  place, 
into  which  Jack  says  he  can  pass  us.” 

Egerton  nodded. 

“  Well  and  good.  But  you  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  law  is  rather  down  upon  gam¬ 
bling-houses,  and  that  if  there  is  a  row,  and 
we  are  found  playing,  we  can  be  pulled  up 
just  the  same  as  the  proprietors.  Now,  it  is 
all  very  fine  for  you  fellows ;  but  I  have  a 
character  to  lose” — (oh,  oh!) — “and  don't 
want  my  name  to  be  ventilated  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  so  I  shall  sport  an  alias.” 

“All  right,  my  boy!”  cried  Sansoucy, 
“  we  will  all  have  aliases.  What  shall  'ey 
be?” 

“  Good  names.” 

“  'Spectable  names.” 

“  Bankers'  names.” 

And  amidst  roars  of  laughter  it  was  settled 
that  Colonel  Maurice  should  take  the  name 
of  Smith,  Egerton  that  of  Payne,  Sansoucy 
that  of  Coutts,  and  Lennard  that  of  Drum¬ 
mond  ;  and  by  these  titles  they  agreed  to  ad¬ 
dress  one  another  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

“  Well,  then,”  cried  Sansoucy,  when  all 
I  this  was  arranged,  “  I  will  order  round  the 
trap,  and  we  will  just  have  a  soda  and  brandy 
and  be  off.” 

A  friend,  who  has  had  great  experience  in 
these  matters,  informs  me  that  it  is  the  soda 
and  brandy  which  men  often  take  at  the 
break-up  of  a  party  to  steady  themselves, 
which  brings  about  that  intoxication  on  the 
verge  of  which  they  were  hovering;  and  in 
the  present  instance  the  effects  of  the  doses 
were  certainly  not  of  a  sedative  character; 
for  how.  on  earth  the  four  got  to  London 
yvith  unbroken  necks,  those  who  witnessed 
Lord  Sansoucy's  driving  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  explain. 

When  they  reached  town,  they  dismissed 
the  phaeton  and  engaged  a  couple  of  Han¬ 
soms,  which  soon  rattled  them  over  to 
Chelsea,  and  then,  by  Egerton's  directions, 
along  a  retired  road  among  market-gardens 
to  the  corner  of  a  lane,  where  they  stopped, 
paid  the  cabmen  magnificently,  and  promised 
them  an  equally  large  fare  if  they  found 
them  there  any  time  between  two  and  five. 
Then,  following  Egerton,  they  walked  along 
the  lane  till  they  came  to  a  quiet-looking 
villa,  with  garden  and  shrubbery  around  it 
There  was  no  sound,  no  light  proceeding 


from  the  house,  which  you  would  have  taken 
for  the  residence  of  some  City  man  who  had 
gone  to  bed  early  after  the  day's  work. 

“This  must  be  the  place,”  said  the  con¬ 
ductor,  pulling  the  bell  handle  hanging  by  f 
the  side  of  an  iron  garden-gate. 

A  man  came  out  of  a  small  lodge,  and 
asked  them  “What  they  wanted  now  the  j 
family  had  all  gone  to  bed?”  in  so  natural  a 
tone  that  the  others  thought  Egerton  must 
have  made  a  mistake.  Bat  that  gentleman 
went  close  up,  and  whispered  certain  caba¬ 
listic  words  in  a  low  tone  which  had  a 
wonderful  effect,  for  the  porter  pulled  the  j 
handle  of  another  bell  communicating  with  | 
the  house,  and  ushered  them  through  the 
garden-gate  with  a  reverential  bow. 

There  was  no  difficulty  made  about  their 
admission  to  the  house,  but  they  were  kept  ; 
waiting  for  some  little  time — first,  in  a  re-  • 
freshment-room,  where  tea  and  coffee  were  [ 
handed  to  them,  then  in  a  billiard-room.  ) 
At  last,  however,  they  were  shown  into  the 
apartment  dedicated  to  roulette. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  moralists  have  to 
preach,  and  legislators  are  forced  into  the 
grossest  violations  of  the  liberty  of  the  sub-  [ 
ject,  in  order  to  deter  men  from  engaging  I 
in  a  speculation  where  they  must  to  a  ma-  [ 
thematical  certainty  lose?  There  is  no  j 
chance  about  it.  If  I  toss  up  heads  and  # 
tails  with  a  man,  and  bet  him  odds  every  | 
time  that  I  win,  I  may  gain  a  few  stakes  at  j 
starting;  but  every  one  who  will  play  the  [ 
game  with  himself  for  twenty  minutes,  and  | 
dot  down  the  result  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
may  see  clearly  that  I  must  lose  all  my 
money  soon.  There  is  no  fortune  or  luck 
about  it:  it  is  a  sum.  Now,  at  roulette, 
with  two  zeros,  the  odds  are  thirty-eight  to 
one  against  any  one  number  turning  up, 
and  the  bank  only  lays  thirty-six  to  one; 
while  the  even  chances  in  the  betting  are 
uneven  in  fact.  And  yet  we  have  to  threaten 
men  who  have  read  Algebra  with  fine  and 
imprisonment,  to  prevent  them  from  rushing 
in  shoals  to  ruin  themselves  under  such  dis¬ 
advantageous  circumstances.  It  is  very  odd ! 

One  can  understand  how  vanity,  or  the 
determination  not  to  be  conquered,  would 
draw  a  man  on  to  stake  his  last  shilling  on 
a  game  of  skill,  or  even  in  a  trial  of  luck, 
when  he  is  fighting  his  antagonist  on  equal  | 
terms — for  some  men  pride  themselves  on 
their  good  fortune  as  much  as  others  do  on 
their  talents;  but  that  he  should  go  with 
eyes  open  to  risk  his  money  in  a  speculation 
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of  which  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  he 
may  possibly  win  if  he  only  plays  for  a  short 
time,  is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  proof 
of  human  eccentricity. 

There  were  some  thirty  or  forty  men  in 
the  room,  many  of  them  known  more  or  less 
intimately  to  the  new  arrivals,  so  that  their 
assumed  names  were  not  of  much  use  for 
the  preservation  of  their  incognito;  but  they 
stuck  to  them  notwithstanding,  and  friends 
betrayed  no  surprise,  for  some  of  them  had 
done  the  same  thing,  and  most  adopted  the 
precaution  of  addressing  each  other  by  their 
Christian  names. 

Roulette  has  been  described  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  graphic  pens,  so  I  will  not  attempt  any 
minute  delineation  of  the  scene.  There 
was  the  usual  long  table,  covered  with  green 
baize,  mapped  out  in  partitions — some  for 
the  numbers,  others  for  the  rouge,  noir, 
l  passe,  manque,  pair,  and  impair — and  in  the 
centre  was  the  spinning  contrivance,  with  its 
;  little  ivory  ball  jumping  and  rattling  round, 
till  it  delighted  or  dismayed  all  the  full- 
grown  babies  by  dropping  into  a  black  or 
red  niche;  there  were  the  croupiers,  with 
their  never-ceasing  croak  of  “Make  your 
game,  gendemen,”  which  would  be  so  awful 
if  it  attacked  one  in  a  nightmare;  there  were 
the  players,  staking  their  money  and  trying 
to  look  unconcerned  about  its  fate,  but 
unable,  most  of  them,  to  manage  it — such 
rapid  gambling  as  that  being  an  unaccus¬ 
tomed  thing;  and  there  was  a  little  table  in 
one  comer  of  the  room  with  a  desk  upon  it, 
and  a  strong,  broad,  elderly  man,  wearing 
green  spectacles,  behind  it. 

Mr.  Lennard,  or  Drummond,  had  simply 
:  come  to  the  place  for  amusement,  so  at  first 
he  merely  stood  near  the  table  and  looked 
on ;  but  as  the  chandeliers  and  the  ceiling 
swam  round,  and  produced  a  slight  giddiness, 
he  took  a  vacant  chair.  Being  seated  at 
the  table,  he  felt  called  upon  to  stake  a  trifle 
to  avoid  attracting  attention ;  so  he  laid  a 
sovereign  down  on  a  compartment  allotted 
to  the  red.  In  a  twinkling,  and  as  if  by 
magic,  another  sovereign  was  laid  by  its  side. 
He  left  both  there:  a  twirl,  a  rattle, and,  lo ! 
they  were  four.  Again  he  left  them,  and  in 
half  a  minute  a  five-pound  note  and  three 
sovereigns  lay  before  him  in  place  of  the 
one  coin  he  had  lately  put  down.  The  game 
began  to  get  interesting.  He  had  made  a 
stake  occasionally  in  passing  through  the 
rooms  at  Continental  watering-places,  but 
had  not  much  taste  for  sheer  gambling, 


without  struggle,  contest,  or  trial  of  skill  to 
temper  the  sordid  passion  with  a  less  despic¬ 
able  excitement;  and  had  on  those  occasions 
lost  or  won  his  single  stake,  and  strolled  on 
in  search  of  more  congenial  diversion.  But 
now  he  found  his  heart  beginning  to  beat; 
and  instead  of  carelessly  leaving  his  stake  to 
go,  as  he  at  first  intended,  as  payment  of  his 
footing,  he  took  away  the  three  sovereigns, 
and  moved  the  note  to  the  black.  Again 
he  won,  and  again;  and  when  luck  deserted 
him  on  the  colours,  he' tried  the  numbers, 
the  passe  and  manque;  and  gold  flowed  in 
upon  him  from  all.  When  he  had  won 
upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds — which  seems 
an  enormous  amount  when  before  you  in 
gold  and  notes  of  small  value — he  got  very 
excited,  and  as  excitement  produces  thirst, 
he  turned  no  deaf  ear  when  a  servant  came 
to  his  elbow  with  the  offer — 

“Champagne,  sir?” 

Then  he  began  to  lose,  and,  according  to 
the  judicious  gambler's  rule,  should  conse¬ 
quently  have  left  off ;  but  that  was  the  thing 
farthest  from  his  thoughts.  He  had  begun 
to  consider  himself  the  favourite  of  fortune, 
and  was  disgusted  at  the  idea  of  that  fickle 
lady’s  desertion.  To  tempt  her  back  he  in¬ 
creased  his  stakes;  and  just  as  he  felt  con¬ 
vinced  that  she  was  returning  from  her  tem¬ 
porary  flight,  and  about  to  settle  once  more 
upon  his  head,  he  found  that  he  had  no 
more  money:  he  had  lost  all  his  winnings, 
and  what  he  had  brought  with  him  besides. 
Never  mind,  Smith,  Payne,  or  Coutts  would 
accommodate  him  with  a  loan.  Alas !  those 
gentlemen  had  only  borrowed  the  names, 
not  the  pockets  of  the  great  bankers.  They 
were  very  sorry,  but  they  only  had  just 
enough  to  go  on  with  themselves;  but  that 
man  at  the  little  table  in  the  corner  would 
let  him  have  what  he  liked.  So  towards 
this  obliging  person  he  took  his  way,  with, 
I  regret  to  record  it,  somewhat  uncertain 
steps;  for  losing  had  proved  to  the  full  as 
thirsty  work  as  winning,  and  the  iced  cham¬ 
pagne  was  plentiful. 

“  Want  to  borrow  trifle,”  said  he. 

“Certainly,  Mr.  Drummond — what  will 
you  have?” 

“Say,  couplehundred.  But  I  say,  yer 
know,  my  name,  yer  know — what  the  devil 
is  my  name?” 

“Never  mind  that,”  said  the  man  in 
green  spectacles,  rapidly  filling  up  a  slip  of 
stamped  paper.  “I  know  you,  and  am 
quite  certain  that^you  will  pay  me.  This  is 
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merely  a  little  memorandum  between  our¬ 
selves.  Put  what  name  you  like  to  it;  that 
you  have  adopted  for  the  evening  will  do.” 

Leonard,  flushed  with  the  wine  he  had 
drunk,  and  the  excitement  of  play,  never 
thought  what  he  was  doing  when  he  wrote 
“Drummond”  on  the  bill;  and  he  walked 
back  to  the  roulette  table  with  notes  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
in  his  hand. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  the  four  friends 
made  their  way  along  the  lane  towards  the 
cabs  which  had  returned  faithfully  for  them 
to  the  appointed  spot ;  and  Lennard  had  not 
the  trouble  of  using  his  latch-key  when  at 
last  he  reached  his  home,  for  he  arrived 
at  the  very  moment  when  Mary  Ann  was 
taking  in  the  milk,  much  to  the  astonishment 
of  that  hard-working  girl,  who  admitted  him. 
Perhaps  Fate  considered  that  he  had  let  him¬ 
self  in  sufficiently  for  one  night 

JOHN  HORNE  TOOKE. 

IT  has  often  been  said  that  unsuccessful 
poets  make  the  most  virulent  critics. 
On  something  the  same  principle,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  is  it  that  men  of  disappointed  political 
ambitions  so  often  resolve  themselves,  in  a 
sheer  spirit  of  defiance,  into  red-hot  Radicals. 
The  extravagances  of  such  men  as  John 
Wilkes,  Churchill  the  poet,  Henry  Hunt, 
Cobbett,  and  other  notable  agitators  of  the 
same  family,  may  undoubtedly  be  traced,  to 
a  large  extent,  to  the  bitter  animus  inspired 
by  the  defeat  of  early  hopes  and  expecta¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  unfair,  perhaps,  to  main¬ 
tain  that  the  ultra  expressions  of  such  men 
are  only  the  forcings  of  a  conviction  which 
is  merely  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  satis¬ 
fying  at  the  same  time  a  life-long  animosity 
against  the  settled  order  of  things,  and  a 
morbid  craving  for  cheap  popularity. 

A  man  may  talk  republicanism  because 
he  feels  the  conviction  of  the  principles 
which  he  advocates;  and  possibly  even  the 
most  rabid  demagogue  may  come  to  reason 
himself  into  the  belief  that  he  is  an  ordained 
patriot  and  saviour  of  society.  But,  with  a 
few  single-minded  exceptions,  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  rule  that  a  man’s  radicalism  of  opinion 
is  in  proportion  to  his  success  in  turning  the 
world  to  the  best  account  as  regards  his  own 
early  hopes  and  ambitions.  And  this  has 
been  proved  in  all  time  by  the  wonderfully 
pacifying  effects  produced,  even  upon  the 


most  extreme  democrats,  by  admission  to 
place  and  power. 

Of  disappointed  men  of  the  class  of  which 
we  have  first  spoken,  perhaps  no  more  signal 
example  can  be  named  than  Horne  Tooke. 
The  prospects  in  life  of  this  man  were  marred 
at  the  outset,  and  failing  at  the  first  to  find 
any  guiding  principle  for  his  career,  he  seems 
to  have  drifted  into  the  dead  sea  of  useless 
political  agitation.  Thus,  the  history  of 
Tooke’s  life  may  be  said  to  be  more  or  less 
the  reflection  of  that  of  most  other  similar 
opponents  of  established  social  order. 

John  Horne — for  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Tooke  at  a  subsequent  period — was  the 
son  of  a  poulterer  in  Newport  Market,  and 
was  born  in  Newport-street,  in  June,  1736. 
He  was  educated  both  at  Westminster  and 
Eton,  whence  he  was  sent  to  St  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge.  In  1758  he  took  his  B.A. 
degree,  and  although  little  is  known  of  his 
academical  studies,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  if  he  carried  off  no  great 
honours,  it  was  from  no  want  of  the  requi¬ 
site  ability,  as  his  subsequent  written  works 
amply  testify.  Leaving  the  University, 
Tooke  became  an  usher  at  a  school  kept  by 
a  Mr.  Jennings  at  Blackheath;  and  following 
the  advice  of  his  father — the  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  advice,  perhaps,  ever  given  by  parent 
to  son — he  entered  into  deacon’s  orders. 
The  worthy  poulterer,  with  laudable  ambi¬ 
tion  enough,  wished  to  see  his  son  in  a  more 
elevated  social  rank  than  his  own ;  and  with 
a  view  to  the  Church  as  the  future  field  of 
his  son’s  operations,  had  spent  his  own  hard- 
earned  money  in  giving  the  young  man  the 
education  of  a  gentleman.  So  far,  this  was 
all  very  praiseworthy;  but  a  temperament 
more  unfitted  for  the  vocation  of  a  parson 
could  not  have  been  than  that  of  Horne 
Tooke.  His  ambition  was  for  the  bar;  and 
undoubtedly,  if  he  had  been  allowed  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  own  natural  inclina¬ 
tions,  the  whole  nature  of  his  career  would 
have  been  materially  altered,  and  to  his  own 
honour  and  success. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  keep  steadily  in 
view,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  and  candid 
estimate  of  his  character,  that  he  was,  from 
beginning  to  end,  a  man  labouring  under 
great  perpetual,  irremovable  civil  disabilities. 
It  was  a  real  misfortune  on  the  very  thres¬ 
hold  of  life,  to  a  man  of  an  enterprising  dis¬ 
position,  and  to  one  regardless,  as  Horne 
Tooke  was,  of  the  means  by  which  such  a 
disposition  may  be  indulged,  to  become  a  I 
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member  of  an  order  in  which  propriety  and 
duty  enjoin  a  sparing  and  partial  interference 
with  the  concerns  of  the  world,  and  in  which, 
if  propriety  and  duty  are  found  too  feeble 
restraints,  the  law  interposes  peremptorily 
to  curb  profane  activity  and  unprofessional 
exertions. 

Tooke  officiated  for  some  time  as  a  curate 
somewhere  in  Kent;  but  even  now,  before 
proceeding  to  priest’s  orders,  he  tried  his 
best  to  leave  a  path  which  others  had  pointed 
out  for  him,  and  which  he  himself  detested 
to  walk  in.  He  even  carried  out  his  original 
preference  for  the  law  so  far  as  to  get  him¬ 
self  entered  as  a  student  of  th&  Middle 
Temple.  But  the  father  was  inexorable ;  and 
in  1760  the  son  was  persuaded,  most  mor¬ 
tally  against  the  grain,  to  be  ordained  priest. 

For  three  years  he  officiated  in  thechapelry 
of  Brentford,  which  the  well-to-do  tradesman 
had  purchased  for  his  son.  Nothing  un¬ 
seemly  in  his  conduct  as  a  clergyman  seems 
to  be  recorded  against  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  manner  of  mentioning  the 
events  of  his  poor  parishioners,  he  seems  to 
have  been  more  delighted  than  might  have 
been  expected,  even  going  to  the  trouble  of 
studying  the  elements  of  medicine  in  order 
that  he  might  be  able  the  better  to  attend 
the  sick  poor. 

But  for  the  rest,  a  man  was  hardly  in  a  fit 
state  of  mind  to  be  a  spiritual  guide  who 
could  write  at  that  time  as  Home  Tooke  did 
to  Wilkes: — 

“It  is  true  I  have  suffered  the  infectious 
hand  of  a  bishop  to  be  waved  over  me, 
whose  imposition,  like  the  sop  given  to  Judas, 
is  only  a  signal  for  the  Devil  to  enter;  but  I 
hope  I  have  escaped  the  contagion.  And  if 
I  have  not,  if  you  should  at  any  time  dis¬ 
cover  the  black  spot  under  the  tongue,  pray 
kindly  assist  me  to  conquer  the  prejudices 
of  education  and  profession.” 

This  letter  was  written  while  he  was  on  a 
tour  through  France,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor 
to  the  son  of  Elwes,  the  famous  Berkshire 
miser. 

On  his  return,  he  continued  to  officiate  at 
Brentford;  and  about  this  time  John  Wilkes 
was  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of 
Middlesex.  Tooke  heartily  espoused  his 
cause,  wrote  an  anonymous  pamphlet  in 
defence  of  Wilkes  and  his  party,  pledged  his 
credit  for  the  expenses  of  the  contest,  and,  in 
the  hearing  of  his  parishioners,  declared  that 
“in  a  cause  so  just  and  so  holy,  he  would 
dye  his  black  coat  red.” 


Soon  after  he  returned  to  the  Continent, 
and  made  the  tour  of  Italy.  At  Paris  he 
fell  in  with  Wilkes  himself;  and  the  two,  for 
the  nonce  at  least,  were  sworn  friends.  In 
all  these  excursions  Tooke  threw  aside  alto¬ 
gether  his  clerical  character;  and  from  this 
time,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  period  of 
parochial  duty,  he  may  be  said  to  have  given 
himself  up  almost  entirely  to  politics. 

No  opportunity  was  lost  by  him  of  ac¬ 
quiring  a  reputation  with  the  party  opposed 
to  the  Court  Among  these  schemes  he  sup¬ 
ported  the  widow  Bigby  in  an  appeal  of 
blood. 

Two  brothers,  named  Kennedy,  had  mur¬ 
dered  Bigby,  a  watchman,  and  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death,  but  afterwards  pardoned. 
It  was  suggested  that  this  lenity  was  pro¬ 
cured  through  the  influence  of  the  sister  of 
the  criminals,  whose  connections  with  a 
nobleman  high  in  office  were  none  of  the 
most  reputable ;  and  it  is  pretty  well  proved 
that  a  more  flagrant  abuse  of  the  royal  pre¬ 
rogative  was  never  perpetrated. 

Home  took  up  the  cause  of  the  widow; 
but  he  was  disappointed  in  making  as  much 
,  of  it  as  he  wished,  for  the  woman  accepted 
a  money  compensation,  and  withdrew  from 
the  suit. 

His  activity  was  als,o  shown  in  sundry 
affairs  arising  out  of  election  slaughters,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  instances  of  Allen,  Balfe,  and 
Mo  Quick.  He  was  chosen  a  freeman  of 
Bedford,  in  order  to  vex  and  oppose  the 
Duke  of  Bedford;  and  he  suggested  the  ver¬ 
bal  reply  which  Alderman  Beck  ford  made 
to  the  King,  which  may  be  still  seen  en¬ 
graved  on  the  pedestal  of  Beckford’s  statue 
in  Guildhall.  He  became,  also,  the  founder 
of  the  society  for  supporting  the  Bill  of 
Rights;  and  about  the  same  time  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  obtaining  the  release  of 
Bingley  the  printer,  whom  Lord  Mansfield 
had  committed  to  prison  in  a  somewhat  too 
summary  manner. 

In  the  year  1770,  Home  Tooke  and 
Wilkes  fell  out,  Tooke  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  Wilkes  in  some  pecuniary 
matters  connected  with  the  society  which  we 
have  just  mentioned.  As  has  since  been 
sufficiently  established,  Tooke  was  in  the 
right  in  the  quarrel — his  objection,  a  very 
reasonable  one,  being  that  the  society  for 
supporting  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  becoming 
merely  an  instrument  for  paying  Wilkes’s 
private  debts.  A  wordy  warfare  ensued, 
Tooke  abusing  Wilkes,  and  Wilkes  vilifying 
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Tooke,  to  the  delight  of  all  good  Tories  and 
the  public  amusement  generally — the  more 
so,  as  people  at  the  time,  while  enjoying  the 
portrait  which  each  true  patriot  gave  of  the 
other,  were  utterly  unable,  amid  the  din  and 
smoke  of  the  conflict,  to  tell  which  was  in  the 
wrong.  The  end  of  the  affair  was  that  the 
society  was  dissolved,  and  re-organized  by 
Wilkes  under  another  name — the  Consti¬ 
tutional.  It  would  have  been  better  for 
Tooke’s  reputation  if  he  had  retired  from 
his  partnership  with  the  patriot  in  a  more 
dignified  manner.  But  he  was  naturally  a 
polemic,  and  of  a  quarrelsome  temperament. 
He  saw,  no  doubt,  too,  that  Wilkes  was 
merely  making  a  tool  of  him  for  his  own 
glory  and  benefit,  and  once  the  acrimonious 
spirit  aroused — a  very  easy  operation — in 
Tooke's  breast,  a  dignified  silence  was  im¬ 
possible.  Like  Dr.  Johnson,  Tooke  was  a 
good  hater,  and  no  abuse  was  bad  enough 
for  any  one  who  did  not  happen  to  share  the 
same  opinions  as  himself.  Thus,  from  time 
to  time,  the  grfeat  Doctor  himself,  Burke, 
Lord  Mansfield,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  other  more 
or  less  prominent  characters,  received  their 
due  allowance  of  insult,  either  in  the  public 
papers  or  by  private  animadversion.  All 
through  his  life  the  Ishmaelof  literature  and 
politics,  his  hand  w^s  against  every  man's 
hand,  and  every  man's  hand  was  against  him. 

In  1771,  he  went  to  Cambridge  to  take 
his  Master  of  Arts  degree,  which  was  granted 
to  him  after  some  trouble;  several  of  the 
members — notably  the  afterwards  celebrated 
Dr.  Paley — being  strongly  opposed  to  him. 
At  a  later  period,  when  defending  his  eligi¬ 
bility  as  a  member  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  complained  bitterly  of  this  attempt  to 
deprive  him  of  his  degree,  by  remarking  that 
he  had  had  but  two  struggles  in  his  life  before 
the  present  which  were  in  any  way  personal. 
The  first  was  when  he  applied  for  the  degree 
of  M.A.,  “which,  by  the  way,  a  great  dog 
could  obtain  if  made  to  articulate  probo 
alter l ; "  and  the  second  when  a  doubting  set 
of  benchers  rejected  his  claim  of  admission 
to  the  bar,  without  any  reference  to  law  or 
precedent. 

The  most  interesting  specimens  of  his  style 
are  some  letters  written  in  answer  to  the 
attacks  of  Junius. 

By  common  consent,  Tooke  has  the  honour 
of  being  the  only  antagonist  who  ever  proved 
victor  in  a  literary  duel  with  the  mysterious 
Junius. 

As  has  been  said,  “he  displayed,  if  not 


the  brilliancy  of  style  proper  to  his  anta¬ 
gonist,  at  least  as  much  energy  and  keenness 
of  sarcasm.”  Junius  was  obliged  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  contest;  and  the  “lurking 
assassin,”  as  Tooke  called  him,  who  had 
foiled  Sir  William  Draper,  terrified  Lord 
Mansfield,  exposed  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
and  attacked  the  throne  itself,  for  once 
found  his  master. 

About  this  time  an  incident  occurred 
which  gave  Tooke  an  opportunity  of  showing  1 
his  powers  of  argument  and  eloquence  in  I 
public.  | 

A  certain  Mr.  Tooke,  of  Purley,  and  a  ■ 
man  of  good  property,  had  grown  alarmed  ] 
at  an  Enclosure  Bill  which  threatened  to  j 
injure  his  estate,  and  which  he  had  in  vain  I 
resisted.  He  applied  to  Home  for  advice,  I 
who  immediately  volunteered  to  write  a  ! 
libel  on  the  Speaker.  The  libel  appeared 
in  the  Public  Advertiser.  The  printer  was 
of  course  summoned  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  he  named  the  writer  of 
the  article,  and  added  that  he  was  at  that 
moment  in  the  gallery,  and  ready  to  answer 
for  himself.  On  being  placed  before  the  , 
bar  of  the  House,  our  knight-errant  made  a  ! 
vigorous  and  argumentative  speech  against  ; 
the  bill,  the  ultimate  result  being  that  the  j 
bill  was  reconsidered,  and  so  modified  as  to 
remove  the  fears  of  Mr.  Tooke. 

Out  of  a  feeling  of  gratitude  Home  was 
made  heir  to  his  client’s  property.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  he  subsequently  took  the  f 
name  of  Tooke. 

His  next  public  appearance  had  not  such 
a  successful  issue.  The  American  rebellion  ' 
had  just  commenced,  and  news  had  arrived 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

The  Constitutional  Society  subscribed  a 
hundred  pounds  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  | 
and  children  of  the  Americans  who  had  j 
fallen  in  the  engagement.  The  subscription  j 
was  announced  in  an  advertisement,  signed  1 
John  Home,  in  which  the  victims  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  “Englishmen  who  were  inhumanly 
butchered  by  the  King's  troops,  for  prefer-  . 
ring  death  to  slavery.”  In  those  days,  much 
less  than  that  was  deemed  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  grievous  libel,  and  Tooke  was 
brought  to  trial  in  July,  1777. 

Always  his  own  advocate,  he  defended 
himself  with  consummate  ingenuity,  but 
without  success.  He  was  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  twelve  months*  imprisonment 
in  the  King's  Bench,  with  a  fine  of  ^200. 

It  was  here,  in  his  forced  seclusion,  that 
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rotten  of  the  old  pocket  boroughs  before  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

But  here,  again,  his  evil  genius  pursued 
him.  Again  his  priest's  orders  were  made  the 
excuse  by  his  enemies  for  turning  him  out 
of  his  new  membership.  A  hard  fight  en¬ 
sued  in  the  Commons  over  the  question  of  his 
eligibility.  The  difficulty  was  at  last  settled, 
to  Tooke's  misfortune,  by  Lord  Sidmouth, 
then  Mr.  Addington,  bringing  in  a  bill  de¬ 
claring  all  future  persons  ineligible  who  had 
previously  taken  priest's  orders.  The  bill,  of 
course,  passed;  and,  on  the  dissolution  in 
1802,  he  was  forced  to  retire  from  all  further 
hope  of  parliamentary  honours. 

Here,  a  career  of  life-long  disappointments 
may  be  said  to  have  ended.  He  retired 
for  the  rest  of  his  days  to  his  house  at  Wim¬ 
bledon,  resting  on  a  comfortable  competency, 
and  enjoying  the  society  of  a  select  circle  of 
friends.  Here  he  died,  on  the  19th  day  of 
March,  1812;  and  was  buried  at  Ealing 
Church,  although  it  was  his  desire,  in  his  will, 
to  be  interred  in  his  own  garden,  without 
any  religious  rites  being  performed  over  his 
remains. 

And  thus  passed  away  a  man  whose  life 
was  spent  in  a  continuous  rebellion  against 
the  force  of  circumstances,  and  an  unhappy 
step  taken  in  the  opening  of  his  career. 

WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

T  \  TE  suppose  that  nobody  will  deny  that 
W  the  author  of  “The  Earthly  Para¬ 
dise  ”  has  earned  the  right  to  be  numbered 
among  English  poets.  Whether  his  place 
is  above  or  below  Swinburne  it  is  difficult 
to  decide,  as  opinions  differ  very  much  as 
to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  poems. 
The  style  of  Mr.  Morris's  verses  is  quite  as 
good  as  that  of  Mr.  Swinburne's,  and  he  has 
the  further  advantage  of  being  pure  in  tone, 
while  he  is  classical  in  theme. 

The  first  work  of  his  to  attract  attention 
in  a  considerable  degree  was  “  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Jason,"  a  long  poem,  divided  into 
sixteen  books.  As  its  title  imports,  it  is 
founded  on  theadventures  of  the  hero,  Jason, 
son  of  ALsou,  king  of  Iolchos,  whose  ro¬ 
mantic  pursuit  of  the  golden  fleece,  and  love 
affairs  with  Medea  and  Glauc^,  have  formed 
the  base  of  so  many  poetic  edifices.  “  The 
Earthly  Paradise,"  Mr.  Morris's  great  work, 

!  has,  although  published  at  intervals  and  of 
great  length,  already  become  very  popular. 
On  this  work  his  claim  to  the  fame  of  a  poet 

must  rest;  and  the  very  favourable  recep¬ 
tion  the  poem  has  met  with  will  warrant 
the  author  in  assuming  that  he  is  a  poet  of 
very  considerable  pretensions  to  a  fellowship 
with  Tennyson  and  Browning. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  review 
such  a  voluminous  poem  as  “The  Earthly 
Paradise"  at  length;  and  we  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  stating  that,  to  people 
who  have  a  taste  for  a  poem  in  four  or  five 
volumes,  the  perusal  of  “  The  Earthly  Para¬ 
dise"  will  give  great  pleasure  and  some 
profit  The  argument  of  the  prologue  is — 

“  Certain  gentlemen  and  mariners  of  Nor¬ 
way,  having  considered  all  that  they  had  • 
heard  of  the  Earthly  Paradise,  set  sail  to 
find  it;  and  after  many  troubles,  and  the 
lapse  of  many  years,  came  old  men  to  some 
western  land  of  which  they  had  never  before 
heard.  There  they  died,  when  they  had 
dwelt  there  certain  yeais,  much  honoured 
of  the  strange  people." 

That  such  a  theme  gives  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  a  discursive  poet  is  patent,  and 
Mr.  Morris  has  made  good  use  of  it  Many 
subjects  are  treated  in  the  prologue,  and 
perhaps  it  is  as  good  as  anything  in  the 
poem.  A  general  lack  of  purpose  will  strike 
the  reader ;  but  for  this  they  were  prepared 
by  the  author  in  his  introduction,  where  he 
says : — 

“  Dreamer  of  dreams,  born  out  of  my  due  time. 

Why  should  I  strive  to  set  the  crooked  straight? 
Let  it  suffice  me  that  my  running  rhyme 

Beats  with  light  ring  against  the  ivory  gate — 
Telling  a  tale,  not  too  importunate, 

To  those  who  in  the  sleepy  region  stay, 

Lulled  by  the  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

*  •  «  «  • 

So  with  this  Earthly  Paradise  it  is, 

If  ye  will  read  aright,  and  pardon  me. 

Who  strive  to  build  a  shadowy  isle  of  bliss 

Midmost  the  beating  of  the  steely  sea, 

Where  tossed  about  all  hearts  of  men  must  be; 
Whose  ravening  monsters  mighty  men  shall  slay, 
Not  the  poor  singer  of  an  empty  day.” 

THE  PICTURES  OF  TURNER  AND 
MULREADY. 

A  FTER  the  eloquent  and  enthusiastic 
criticisms  and  descriptions  of  Turner's 
later  pictures,  which  his  worshipper  John 
Ruskin  has  given  to  the  world,  it  is  startling 
to  find  a  German  surgeon  advancing  a  theory 
that  their  peculiarities  are  the  result  of  dis¬ 
ease.  Mr.  Ruskin  says  that  these — the  later 
pictures — are  conceptions  of  a  man  of  the 
greatest  genius,  whose  life  had  been  spent 
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J  in  acquiring  the  facile  touch,  and  knowledge 
;  or  power  of  appreciating  colours,  which  pro- 
i  duced  them.  Mr.  Liebreich,  an  eminent 
I  scientific  man  —  ophthalmic  surgeon  and 
)  lecturer  at  St.  Thomas's  HospitaWadvances 
'  at  the  Royal  Institution  the  theory  that  the 
j  vertical  streakiness,  caused  by  every  ilium  i- 
i  nated  point  having  been  changed  into  a 
|  vertical  line,  which  marks  Turner’s  later  pro- 
1  duct  ions,  arose  from  increasing  defects  of 
vision.  In  a  word,  the  ingenious  theory  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Liebreich  is,  that  Turner's 
altered  manner  of  painting  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  is  exclusively  the 
result  of  a  change  in  his  eyes  which  deve- 
|  loped  itself  in  that  time.  This  news  is  not 
comforting  to  holders  of  his  pictures  painted 
in  the  decline  of  life;  for  they  are  only 
valuable  because  they  are  supposed  to  be 
remarkable  imitations  of  nature  in  her  most 
beautiful  and  wonderful  aspects.  If  land¬ 
scapes  are  not  faithful  imitations,  at  least,  of 
natural  effects  of  sky,  water,  distance,  and 
the  rest,  they  are  of  no  value,  no  matter 
who  painted  them;  for  it  is  peculiarly  the 
landscape  painter’s  mission  to  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature.  Therefore,  if  Mr. 
Liebreich’s  theory  is  true,  the  value  of 
Turner's  later  pictures  must  be  greatly  de- 
|  predated,  for  they  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  correct  representations  of  natural  effects, 
the  artist  seeing  in  nature  what  other  per¬ 
sons,  with  artistically  trained  powers,  would 
not  have  seen — *.*.,  colours  and  effects  that 
did  not  exist 

The  enemies  of  Turneresque  landscape 
have  always  denied  the  truthfulness  of  the 
painter's  colouring,  and  they  will  rejoice  if 
the  new  theory  can  be  established.  Mr. 
Liebreich  considers  that  after  the  year  1831 
pathological  conditions  are  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  effect  visible  in  Turner's  pictures. 

At  this  period  the  alteration  offers  the 
peculiarity  that  it  only  affects  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  natural  objects,  where  the  light  is 
strong  enough  to  produce  this  disturbing 
effect,  whilst  the  light  of  his  painting  is  too 
feeble  to  do  so:  therefore,  the  aspect  of 
nature  is  altered,  that  of  his  picture  correct. 
Only  within  the  last  years  of  Turner's  life, 
the  dimness  had  increased  so  much,  that  it 
prevented  him  from  seeing  even  his  pictures 
correctly.  This  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
strange  appearance  of  his  last  pictures,  with- 
I  out  its  being  necessary  to  take  into  account 
j  the  state  of  his  mind. 

1  On  seeing  Turner's  pictures  at  the  Na¬ 


tional  Gallery,  the  question  that  presented 
itself  was  this: — “  Was  the  great  change 
which  made  the  painter  of  ‘  Crossing  the  | 
Brook '  afterwards  produce  such  pictures  as  j 
‘  Shade  and  Darkness,'  caused  by  an  ocular 
or  cerebral  disturbance?  Researches  into  i 
the  life  of  Turner  could  not  afford  an  answer  ! 
to  this  question.  All  that  I  could  learn  was, 
that  during  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  his 
power  of  vision  as  well  as  his  intellect  had 
suffered.  In  no  way,  however,  did  this  ac¬ 
count  for  the  changes  which  began  to  mani-  j 
fest  themselves  about  fifteen  years  before 
that  time.  The  question  could  therefore 
only  be  answered  by  a  direct  study  of  his 
pictures  from  a  purely  scientific,  and  not  at  1 
all  from  an  aesthetic  or  artistic  point  of  view.  • 

“I  chose  for  this  purpose  pictures  belong-  j 
ing  to  the  middle  of  the  period  which  I  con¬ 
sider  pathological — />.,  not  quite  healthy — 
and  analyzed  them  in  all  their  details,  with 
regard  to  colour,  drawing,  and  distribution 
of  light  and  shade. 

“  It  was  particularly  important  to  ascertain 
if  the  anomaly  of  the  whole  picture  could 
be  deduced  from  a  regularly  recurring  fault 
in  its  details.  This  fault  is  a  vertical  streaki¬ 
ness,  which  is  caused  by  every  illuminated 
point  having  been  changed  into  a  vertical 
line.  The  elongation  is,  generally  speaking, 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  brightness  of  the 
light ;  that  is  to  say,  the  more  intense  the 
light  which  diffuses  itself  from  the  illumi¬ 
nated  point  in  nature,  the  longer  becomes 
the  line  which  represents  it  on  the  picture. 
Thus,  for  instance,  there  proceeds  from  the 
sun  in  the  centre  of  a  picture  a  vertical 
yellow  streak,  dividing  it  into  two  entirely 
distinct  halves,  which  are  not  connected  by 
any  horizontal  line.  In  Turner's  earlier 
pictures,  the  disk  of  the  sun  is  clearly  de¬ 
fined,  the  light  equally  radiating  to  all  parts ; 
and  even  where  through  the  reflection  of 
water  a  vertical  streak  is  produced,  there 
appears,  distinctly  marked  through  the  ver¬ 
tical  streak  of  light,  the  line  of  the  horizon, 
the  demarcation  of  the  land  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and  the  outline  of  the  waves  in  a 
horizontal  direction.  In  the  pictures,  how¬ 
ever,  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  the  trac¬ 
ing  of  any  detail  is  perfectly  effaced  when  it 
falls  in  the  vertical  streak  of  light.  Even 
less  illuminated  objects,  like  houses  or 
figures,  form  considerably  elongated  streaks 
of  light.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  houses 
that  stand  near  the  water,  or  people  in  a 
boat,  blend  so  entirely  with  the  reflection 
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in  the  water  that  the  horizontal  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  between  house  and  water  or  boat 
and  water  entirely  disappears,  and  all  be¬ 
comes  a  conglomeration  of  vertical  lines. 
Everything  that  is  abnormal  in  the  shape  of 
objects,  in  the  drawing,  and  even  in  the 
colouring  of  the  pictures  of  this  period,  can 
be  explained  by  this  vertical  diffusion  of 
light.” 

How  and  at  what  time  did  this  anomaly 
develop  itself? 

Till  the  year  1830  all  is  normal.  In  1831 
a  change  in  the  colouring  becomes  for  the 
first  time  perceptible,  which  gives  to  the 
works  of  Turner  the  peculiar  character  not 
found  in  any  other  master. 

Nothing  in  Turner  is  arbitrary,  assumed, 
or  of  set  purpose.  His  manner  is,  in  Mr. 
Liebreich's  opinion,  exclusively  the  result  of 
a  change  in  his  eyes,  which  developed  itself 
during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  In 
consequence  of  it  the  aspect  of  nature 
gradually  changed  for  him,  while  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  an  unconscious,  almost  naive 
manner,  to  reproduce  what  he  saw.  And 
he  reproduced  it  so  faithfully  and  accurately, 
that  he  enables  us  distinctly  to  recognize 
the  nature  of  the  disease  of  his  eyes. 

After  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty-five, 
the  crystalline  lenses  of  Turner’s  eyes  be¬ 
came  rather  dim,  and  dispersed  the  light  more 
strongly,  and  in  consequence  threw  a  bluish 
mist  over  illuminated  objects.  This  is  a 
pathological  increase  of  an  optical  effect, 
the  existence  of  which,  even  in  the  normal 
eye,  can  be  proved  by  the  following  experi¬ 
ment.  If  you  look  at  a  picture  which  hangs 
between  two  windows,  you  will  not  be  able 
to  see  it  distinctly,  as  it  will  be,  so  to  speak, 
veiled  by  a  grayish  haze.  But  if  you  hold 
your  hands  before  your  eyes  so  as  to  shade 
them  from  the  light  of  the  windows,  the  veil¬ 
ing  mist  disappears,  and  the  picture  becomes 
clearly  visible.  The  disturbing  light  had 
been  diffused  by  the  refracting  media  of  the 
eye,  and  had  fallen  on  the  same  part  of  the 
retina  on  which  the  picture  was  formed.  If 
we  examine  the  eye  by  an  illumination  re¬ 
sembling  that  by  means  of  which  Professor 
Tyndall,  in  his  brilliant  experiments,  de¬ 
monstrated  the  imperfect  transparency  of 
water,  we  find  that  even  the  clearest  and 
most  beautiful  eye  is  not  so  perfectly  trans¬ 
parent  as  we  would  suppose.  The  older 
we  get  the  more  the  transparency  decreases, 
especially  of  the  lens.  But  to  produce  an 
effect  equal  to  that  visible  in  Turner's  pic¬ 


tures  after  the  year  1831,  pathological  con-  I 
ditions  are  required.  In  the  years  that  fol-  i 
lowed,  as  often  happens  in  such  cases,  a 
clearly-defined  opacity  was  formed  in  the  § 
slight  and  diffuse  dimness  of  the  crystalline  1 
lens.  In  consequence  of  this  the  light  was  | 
no  longer  evenly  diffused  in  all  directions,  , 
but  principally  dispersed  in  a  vertical  direc-  i 
tion. 

After  the  year  1833,  Turner  painted  trees 
that  were  unknown  to  any  botanist,  had 
never  been  seen  in  nature,  nor  been  painted 
by  any  other  artist  It  is  not  likely  that 
Turner  invented  a  tree  he  had  never  seen; 
it  seems  more  probable  that  he  painted  such 
trees  because  he  saw  them  so  in  nature.  If 
we  search  for  them  with  the  aid  of  the  lens, 
they  are  soon  discovered :  the  glass  changes 
a  common  tree  into  a  Turner  tree. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  individual  case 
of  a  great  artist  to  a  whole  category  of  cases, 
in  which  the  works  of  painters  are  modified 
by  anomalies  in  their  visions — cases  of  irre¬ 
gularities  in  the  refraction  of  the  eye.  The 
optical  apparatus  of  the  eye  forms,  like  the 
apparatus  of  a  photographer,  inverted  images. 
In  order  to  be  seen  distinctly,  these  images 
must  fall  exactly  upon  the  retina.  The  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  eye  to  accommodate  itself  to 
different  consecutive  distances,  so  as  to  re¬ 
ceive  on  the  retina  distinct  images  of  objects, 
is  called  accommodation.  This  faculty  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  power  of  the  crystalline 
lens  to  change  its  form.  The  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  at  its  greatest  tension  if  we  adapt  our 
eye  to  the  nearest  point.  It  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  complete  repose  if  we  adapt  it  to 
the  farthest  point.  The  optical  state  of  the 
eye  during  its  adaptation  for  the  farthest 
point,  when  every  effort  of  accommodation 
is  completely  suspended,  is  called  its  refrac¬ 
tion. 

There  are  three  different  kinds  of  refrac¬ 
tion:  firstly,  that  of  the  normal  eye;  se¬ 
condly,  of  the  short-sighted  eye;  thirdly,  of 
the  over-sighted  eye. 

The  normal  eye,  when  the  activity  of  its 
accommodation  is  perfectly  suspended,  is 
adjusted  for  the  infinite  distance;  that  is  to 
say,  it  unites  upon  the  retina  parallel  rays  of 
light. 

The  short-sighted  eye  has,  in  consequence 
of  an  extension  of  its  axis,  a  stronger  re¬ 
fraction,  and  unites  therefore  in  front  of  the 
retina  the  rays  of  light  which  proceed  from 
infinite  distance.  In  order  to  be  united 
upon  the  retina  itself  the  rays  of  light  must 
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be  divergent;  that  is  to  say,  they  must  come 
from  a  nearer  point  The  more  short-sighted 
the  eye,  the  stronger  must  be  the  diver¬ 
gence;  such  an  eye,  in  order  to  see  dis¬ 
tinctly  distant  objects,  must  make  the  rays 
from  a  distant  object  more  divergent,  by  aid 
of  a  concave  glass. 

The  over-sighted  eye  has  too  weak  a  refrac¬ 
tion.  What  we  call  colour-blindness  is  a  con¬ 
genital  defect  of  vision,  which  is  characterized 
by  the  absence  of  one  of  the  three  primary 
sensations  of  colour.  The  primary  sensations 
of  colour  are  red,  green,  and  violet,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Thomas  Young  and  Helmholtz;  or 
red,  green,  and  blue,  according  to  Maxwell. 
When,  as  may  easily  happen,  to  this  defect 
is  joined  a  decided  talent  for  painting,  draw¬ 
ing  alone  ought  to  be  attempted,  because  so 
absolute  a  defect  will  soon  assert  itself.  But 
we  meet  with  slighter  degrees  of  colour¬ 
blindness,  where  the  perception  of  red  is  not 
entirely  wanting,  but  only  considerably  di¬ 
minished;  so  that,  for  instance,  an  intense 
or  strongly  illuminated  red  can  be  perceived 
N  as  such,  while  a  less  intense  red  appears 
green.  This  moderate  degree  of  colour-blind¬ 
ness  does  not  always  deter  people  from  paint¬ 
ing.  A  proof  of  this  was  seen  at  last  year’s 
Exhibition,  in  a  picture  which  represented  a 
cattle-market.  The  roofs  of  the  surrounding 
houses  were  all  painted  red  on  the  sunny 
side,  green  in  the  shadow;  but,  what  was 
particularly  marked,  the  oxen  also  were  red 
in  the  sun,  green  in  the  shadow.  The 
slighter  degrees  of  this  anomaly,  in  the  form 
of  an  insufficient  perception  of  colours,  have 
probably  been  the  real  cause  why  several 
great  artists,  who  have  become  famous  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  their  drawing  and 
the  richness  of  their  compositions,  have  failed 
to  attain  an  equal  degree  of  perfection  in 
colouring. 

Imagine  now  that  in  the  course  of  years 
one  of  the  transparent  media  in  the  eye  of  a 
painter  had  gradually  become  yellowish,  and 
that  this  yellow  had  by  degrees  considerably 
increased  in  intensity,  and  you  will  easily 
understand  the  influence  it  must  exercise 
upon  his  work.  He  will  see  in  nature  almost 
everything  correctly;  but  in  his  picture 
everything  will  appear  to  him  yellowish,  and 
consequently  he  will  paint  it  too  blue.  Does 
he  not  perceive  this  himself?  Does  he  not 
believe  it  if  told  of  it?  Were  this  the  case, 
it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  correct  the  fault, 
since  an  artist  can  paint  in  a  yellower  or 
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questions  which  are  easily  answered  by  psy¬ 
chological  experience.  He  does  not  per¬ 
ceive  it  himself,  because  he  does  not  re¬ 
member  that  he  formerly  saw  in  a  different 
way. 

As  a  striking  example,  Mulready  may  be 
mentioned.  It  is  generally  stated  that  in 
his  advanced  age  he  painted  too  purple.  A 
careful  examination  shows  that  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  colours  of  his  later  pictures  is 
produced  by  an  addition  of  blue.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  shadows  on  the  flesh  are 
painted  in  pure  ultramarine.  Blue  drapery 
he  painted  most  unnaturally  blue.  Red  of 
course  became  purple.  If  you  look  at  these 
pictures  through  a  yellow  glass,  all  these 
faults  disappear:  what  formerly  appeared 
unnatural  and  displeasing  is  at  once  cor¬ 
rected;  the  violet  colour  of  the  face  shows 
a  natural  red ;  the  blue  shades  become  gray ; 
the  unnatural  glaring  blue  of  the  drapery  is 
softened.  To  make  the  correction  perfect, 
the  glass  must  not  be  of  a  bright  gold  colour, 
but  rather  of  the  colour  of  pale  sherry.  It 
must  be  gradually  darkened  in  accordance 
with  the  advancing  age  of  the  painter,  and 
will  then  correspond  exactly  with  the  colour 
of  his  lens.  The  best  proof  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  this  statement  is,  that  the  yellow 
glass  not  only  modifies  the  blue  in  Mul- 
ready’s  pictures,  but  gives  truthfulness  to  all 
the  other  colours  he  employed.  To  make 
the  proof  complete,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  show  that  by  the  aid  of  yellow  glass  we 
saw  Mulready’s  pictures  as  he  saw  them 
with  the  naked  eye ;  and  this  can  be  proved. 
It  happens  that  Mulready  has  painted  the 
same  subject  twice — first  in  1836,  when  he 
was  fifty  years  of  age,  and  his  lens  was  in  a 
normal  state;  and  again,  in  1857,  when  he 
was  seventy-one,  and  the  yellow  discolo¬ 
ration  had  considerably  advanced.  The 
first  picture  was  called,  when  exhibited, 
“Brother  and  Sister;  or,  Pinching  the  Ear;” 
the  second  was  called  “  The  Young 
Brother.”  In  both  pictures  a  girl,  whose 
back  only  is  visible,  is  carrying  a  little  child. 
A  young  peasant,  in  a  blue  smock-frock, 
stands  to  the  right  and  seizes  the  ear  of  the 
child.  The  background  is  formed  by  a 
cloudy  sky  and  part  of  a  tree.  Both  pic¬ 
tures  are  in  the  Kensington  Museum.  The 
identity  of  the  composition  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  colouring  more  striking.  If  we 
look  at  the  second  picture  through  a  yellow 
glass,  the  difference  between  the  two  almost 
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faults  of  the  picture.  The  smock-frock  of 
the  boy  no  longer  appears  of  that  intense 
blue  which  we  may  see  in  a  lady's  silk  dress, 
but  never  in  the  smock-frock  of  a  peasant. 
It  changes  into  the  natural  tint  which  we 
find  in  the  first  picture.  The  purple  face  of 
I  the  boy  also  becomes  of  a  natural  colour. 

|  The  shades  on  the  neck  of  the  girl  and  the 
j  arms  of  the  child,  which  are  painted  in  a 
I  pure  blue,  look  now  gray,  and  so  do  the  blue 
j  shadows  in  the  clouds.  The  gray  trunk  of 
j  the  tree  becomes  brown.  Surprising  is  the 
effect  upon  the  yellowish  green  foliage,  which, 
instead  of  appearing  still  more  yellow,  is  re¬ 
stored  to  its  natural  colour,  and  shows  the 
same  tone  of  colour  as  the  foliage  in  the 
earlier  picture.  This  last  fact  is  most  im¬ 
portant  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  sup¬ 
position. 

Such,  briefly  stated,  is  the  argument  in 
support  of  Mr.  Liebreich’s  theory.  The 
question  for  buyers  of  pictures  to  consider, 
when  they  bid  thousands  for  a  late  example 
of  Turner,  is,  will  this  theory  be  generally 
accepted?  If  it  is,  the  art  value  of  the  great 
painter’s  later  pictures  is  gone.  And  it  would 
point  to  the  necessity  of  superannuating 
painters  at  about  the  same  age  as  policemen. 

OUR  VILLAGE.— V. 

THE  SQUIRE’S  ESTATE. 

SIR  EDWARD  WORSELL’S  last  sleep 
had  left  behind  it  some  objects  that  in 
his  wakeful  moments  were  very  dear  to  him, 
an  excellent  wrife  and  three  daughters.  Let 
us  charitably  hope  that  if  it  had  carried  him 
out  of  one  Eden  it  had  brought  him  into 
another. 

It  is  hard  to  view  things  as  spirits  view 
them,  whilst  the  pulse  is  beating  at  about 
seventy  a  minute.  The  deep  purple  tide 
flows  quickly  over  the  jewel  beneath  it,  and 
it  is  only  now  and  then  that  a  clear  ray  from 
it  sparkles  through.  Those  who  habitually 
enjoy  good  health  see  very  little  way  into 
the  spiritual  world — there  is  a  crimson  veil 
before  their  eyes.  You  must  be  five  years  ! 
dying,  like  poor  Mr.  Timepiece  was,  to  get 
to  know,  before  you  leave  the  body,  what  is 
in  the  third  heaven.  He  could  have  written 
a  second  Gospel,  but  his  fingers  trembled 
too  much  to  hold  a  pen,  and  sometimes  he 
was  obliged  to  shade  the  eyes  of  his  spirit 
from  the  glory  which  was  revealed  to  him, 
lest  its  intensities  should  cause  quickly  his 
dissolution. 


L 


The  old  Squire,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  ( 
had  never,  during  his  incarnation,  seen 
much  into  the  world  of  spirits.  The  purple  : 
tide  was  very  thick  in  him;  but  now  it  , 
had  overflown  its  banks.  One  night,  j 
it  had  surged  upon  the  brain,  and  with 
the  overflow  his  spirit  had  been  carried  ! 
where  there  is  no  night,  and  no  veil  before 
its  eyes.  He  was  a  kind,  loving  husband 
and  father,  when  he  was  sufficiently  awake 
to  manifest  signs  of  affection.  The  purple 
tide  in  him  was  genial,  when  the  fog  and  , 
mist  was  lifted  off  it.  It  would  have  been 
an  awful  pain  to  him  if  he  had  at’  all  been 
able  to  realize  beforehand  that  it  was  about  J 
to  float  him  away  from  his  dear  wife  and 
children,  and  the  dear  old  hall  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers.  But  Providence  dealt  gently  with  I 
him,  and  he  slept  all  through  his  voyage  into  ! 
the  spirit  world.  External  nature  was  not  t 
so  quiet  that  memorable  night  as  he  was. 
The  wind  from  the  northern  shore  swept  1 
through  the  oak  trees  in  the  park  laden  with  * 
the  sound  of  broken  billows,  and  moaned  in  !  [ 
the  chimneys  like  souls  in  purgatory.  Per-  ; 
haps  he  found  that,  after  all,  he  had  not  j 
gone  very  far;  and  was  content  with  the 
change.  It  seems  easier  for  the  poor  to  die 
than  the  rich ;  but  the  Squire  slept  through  ! 
his  voyage. 

The  estate  produced  an  income  of  about 
nine  thousand  per  annum;  and  stretched 
down  towards  a  tidal  river,  on  whose  banks  i 
had  risen,  with  wondrous  rapidity,  a  large  \ 
town  that  became  the  centre  of  the  iron  i 
trade  and  manufacture  in  the  north.  His 
father  had  shot  partridges  in  the  oats  stubble 
where  now  stand  eight  or  ten  huge  furnaces, 
whose  belching  fires,  on  a  dark  night,  give 
one  rather  an  image  of  the  mouth  of  hell ; 
but,  frightful  as  they  look,  they  may  be  said, 
without  stretch  of  figure,  at  the  present  time  ! 
to  be  coining  gold.  No  doubt  there  will  i 
be,  by  and  by,  what  is  called  a  smash ;  for  I 
trade,  like  human  beings,  brings  on  by  ex¬ 
cesses  the  dreadful  disease  of  paralysis. 
And  there  seems  to  be  some  secret  and 
subtle  law  at  work  that  brings,  at  intervals, 
a  sort  of  cholera  upon  commerce — perhaps 
a  law  that,  in  its  principles,  might  be  classed 
with  that  which  brings  eruptions  from  Etna 
and  Vesuvius.  At  these  spasm-times,  you  see 
the  men  who  are  dining  now  upon  turtle 
soup,  and  other  equivalent  luxuries,  going 
about  with  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and 
for  looking  upon  those  things  that  are  coming 
on  the  earth.  But  the  spasms  go  away  in 
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time,  and  they  get  themselves,  as  it  were, 
re-vaccinated,  and  forget  that  there  ever 
have  been  these  peculiar  visitations. 

If  Mrs.  Timepiece's  father-in-law  looks 
out  of  the  spirit  world  upon  those  burning 
and  fiery  furnaces,  he  will — if  spirits  can  be 
surprised — be  greatly  surprised  to  observe 
that  marsh  land,  which  was  good  for  little 
else  but  snipe  and  duck  shooting,  is  easily 
saleable,  and  in  much  demand,  at  the  price 
of  a  thousand  pounds  an  acre.  Sir  Edward's 
income,  under  these  circumstances,  became 
very  much  larger  than  that  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors;  but  I  think,  in  his  wakeful  mo¬ 
ments,  it  gave  him  some  pain  to  part  with 
his  marsh  land,  even  at  the  rate  of  one 
thousand  pounds  an  acre. 

The  old  hall  was  three  miles  away  from 
these  furnaces,  and  they  had  not  much  in¬ 
fringed  upon  its  rural  felicities.  An  extra 
gamekeeper  had  to  be  taken  on  to  the 
estate;  for  rough  iron-puddlers  have  a  deli¬ 
cate  palate  that  appreciates  pheasant  and  the 
back  of  a  roasted  hare.  There  was  a  fine 
avenue  of  trees  stretching  out  a  mile  in 
length  from  the  front  of  the  hall ;  and  to  the 
north,  distant  about  ten  miles,  there  was 
a  range  of  hills  with  iron  enough  in  them  to 
pay  off  the  National  Debt.  The  ancient 
church  stood  in  the  park,  surrounded  by  a 
rookery,  and  was  clothed  almost  from  head 
to  foot  with  thick  ivy,  which,  I  should  say, 
if  sparrows  and  other  birds  could  have  given 
their  mind  and  help  upon  such  a  subject, 
would  have  influenced  them  to  pick  out  the 
eyes  of  the  members  of  the  Liberation  So¬ 
ciety,  and  to  publish  an  opinion  that  dis¬ 
senting  chapels  were  unnecessary.  Sparrows, 
like  human  beings,  are  greatly  swayed  by 
self-interest. 

Mr.  Roecliffe,  the  vicar,  was  a  friend  to 
sparrows,  because  they  were  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  He  was  bald,  so  he  could  not 
literally  apply  the  context  to  that  in  which 
they  appear  to  himself.  He  had  no  hairs 
upon  his  head  to  number;  but  the  sacred 
passage  helped  his  plaister  to  stick.  The 
jolly  young  doctor  of  the  village  used  to 
say  that  Mrs.  Roecliffe  had  burned  them  all 
off  with  the  coals  of  fire  she  had  heaped  on 
him.  But  I  suppose  he  meant  by  doing  it 
in  a  way  different  to  that  which  Scripture  in¬ 
dicates.  It  is  the  fire  underneath  the  scalp 
which  causes  baldness.  But  in  his  case,  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  the  hairs  were 
scorched  through  a  cause  which  brought  a 
like  issue  to  the  seeds  mentioned  in  the 


Parable  of  the  Sower,  which  fell  upon  stony 
ground  where  there  was  not  much  earth. 
Mr.  Roecliffe's  bones  vieighed  heavier  than 
his  flesh  and  blood.  Mrs.  Timepiece,  if  she 
had  been  vicar,  would  have  destroyed  these 
sparrow-nests  in  the  ivy — and,  may  be,  the 
ivy  too — for  the  birds  often  during  the  ser¬ 
vice  made  a  chirruping  noise  that  spoilt  the 
severity  of  her  prayers.  I  think  she  liked 
to  see  a  church  best  with  bare  walls ;  for  ivy 
gives  a  cosy  appearance  to  a  sacred  building 
which  seemed  to  her  to  be  out  of  keeping. 
But  Mr.  .Roecliffe  liked  the  sparrows.  It 
was  sufficient  for  him  that  they  were  men¬ 
tioned  in  Scripture,  and  mentioned,  too,  in 
connection  with  a  place  of  worship.  He 
mildly  ordered  Jonathan  to  spare  their  nests; 
but  Jonathan  knew  that  a  mild  order  from 
him  was  as  strong  as  a  strict  one  from 
another  man.  He  rarely  gave  any  orders  at 
all,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ;  it  appeared 
to  his  meek  nature  rather  a  harsh  mode  of 
expressing  his  wishes,  and  Providence  would 
be  sure  to  fill  up  what  was  lacking  behind. 

He  liked  the  ivy  as  well  as  the  sparrows; 
for  its  ever  green  appearance  typified  to  him 
the  celestial  body  which  the  saints  wear  in 
Heaven. 

There  were  a  great  many  owls  which  also 
had  their  dwelling-place  and  nurseries  in  the 
region  of  thoseold  church  bells  which  J onathan 
loved  so  well.  These  also  were  regarded  with 
great  interest  by  him.  His  scientific  nose  did 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  interfere  with  a  little 
superstition  respecting  these  sepulchral  birds. 
They  were  the  sentinels  posted,  as  it  were, 
on  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  worlds. 
They  saw  all  the  souls  that  passed  away 
from  his  spiritual  domain  cross  the  mys¬ 
terious  border,  and  could  tell  more  about 
their  salvation  or  otherwise  than  their  sur¬ 
viving  friends.  J  onathan  answered  for  them 
in  man's  words,  and  the  verdict  was  almost 
always  salvation.  N  o  wonder  J  onathan  was 
a  favourite  in  the  parish.  M 

They  had  given  their  verdict — through  * 
Jonathan — most  decidedly  about  the  safety  *ff 
of  the  old  Squire  after  his  voyage.  They 
were  sleepy  birds,  and  might  be  prejudiced 
in  his  favour;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  agree 
with  their  verdict. 

Sir  Edward  was  the  patron  of  Mr.  Roe¬ 
cliffe's  living.  His  character,  whilst  he  held 
a  curacy  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  had  at¬ 
tracted  his  attention  during  some  of  his 
wakeful  interludes,  and  be  offered  it  to  him 
when  it  became  vacant.  Perhaps  he  though* 
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that  he  would  let  him  sleep  on  without  re¬ 
buke.  And  he  had  calculated  rightly.  Mr. . 
Roecliffe  never  interfered  in  any  way  with 
the  squire's  sleep.  But  he  was  an  unmarried 
man  when  the  presentation  took  place,  and 
Sir  Edward  had  not  calculated  on  the  intro¬ 
duction  by  his  marriage  of  such  a  stormy 
petrel  into  the  parish  as  Mrs.  Roecliffe. 

He  looked  at  her  out  of  the  hall  windows, 
as  she  crossed  the  churchyard,  with  much 
of  the  feeling  that  sailors  view  that  hungry 
storm-bird,  the  cormorant.  But  though  he 
occasionally,  in  his  wakeful  moments,  heard 
that  her  chariot-wheels  were  heavy,  and  that 
at  times  she — like  Jehu — drove  furiously, 
he  had  not  been  molested  by  her,  or  at  all 
disturbed  in  his  sleep.  Perhaps  she  re¬ 
membered  one  or  two  things  about  him 
which  would  operate  greatly  as  a  sedative 
in  her  mind.  He  had  given  her  husband 
his  living,  and  he  was  the  grandson  of  a 
lieutenant-general.  She  derived,  in  her  own 
estimation,  an  immense  status  from  her 
hereditary  connection  with  the  17  th  Foot 
Regiment,  of  which  her  father  was  colonel. 
And,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  think  that  this 
military  connection  of  hers  had  a  certain 
weight  with  the  Squire,  and  brought  forth, 
in  his  wakeful  moments,  a  slightly  defe¬ 
rential  and  complimentary  manner  towards 
her,  which  brought  the  cream  upon  her 
blood. 


TABLE  TALK. 

THE  oyster  this  year  reached  London 
on  the  seventh,  instead  of  landing  at 
Billingsgate  on  the  fourth  of  August,  accord¬ 
ing  to  time-honoured  custom.  The  supply 
is  as  good  as  was  expected;  the  quality,  for 
the  early  period  of  the  season,  excellent;  and 
the  price  the  same  as  last  year,  though  a 
rise  was  anticipated.  Economical  people 
talk  of  eating  oysters  for  dinner  in  the  winter, 

- '  ^because  they  eat  best  raw,  and  the  price  of 
coals  will  render  all  cooked  food  a  luxury 
|  for  the  tables  of  the  rich.  The  high  price 
'  of  oysters  arises,  not  from  an  increase  in 
1  the  demand,  but  from  a  continuous  run  of 
"  bad  breeding  seasons.  A  warm  May  is  a 
*  necessity  to  the  oyster  at  that  time ;  and  fail¬ 
ing  a  certain  temperature,  the  spat  does 
not  develop.  There  has  not  been  a  good 
spatting  season  for  some  years,  and  hence 
the  high  price  of  the  oyster;  all  attempts  at 
!  artificial  culture  having  proved  almost,  if  not 
rrirr  failures. 


Judging  from  the  remains  of  their 
dining-halls,  I  should  think  the  monks  were 
fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  perhaps 
they  felt  trout  and  venison  act  as  a  pulley 
to  the  heavy  part  of  their  intellectual  nature. 

It  is  the  same  passion  and  rapacity,  under  a 
thicker  guise,  which  destroyed  these  mo¬ 
nasteries  that  is  now  seeking  to  destroy  the 
national  Church  of  England;  but  she  is 
doing  her  best  to  aid  her  external  enemies 
by  internal  suicide.  The  most  foolish  of  all 
men  are  certain  clergymen,  and  especially 
certain  bishops.  Providence,  no  doubt,  will 
in  the  end — as  it  has  always  been — be 
stronger  than  the  folly  of  men,  and  not 
suffer  them  to  finish  their  Tower  of  BabeL 
It  would  not  be  ope  of  the  most  unwise 
things  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
could  have  done,  if  they  had  restored  all 
the  abbeys  in  England,  as  far  as  possible, 
according  to  their  ancient  plans  and  pro¬ 
portions  of  architecture,  and  provided  them 
with  the  means  of  a  ritual  suited  to  the 
more  chastened  imagination  of  modern 
times.  It  would  turn  the  valleys  of  Studley 
and  Rievaux  into  a  Paradise  to  fill  them 
with  the  echoes  of  tower  bells,  and  with  the 
sanctification  of  matin  and  vesper  hymns 
settling  over  them,  as  the  pillar  of  the  cloud, 
in  former  times,  hovered  over  Israel.  Now, 
you  see  vulgar  people  munching  beef-pies 
and  drinking  ginger  beer  on  the  very  steps 
of  the  altar  of  incense,  and  making  the 
sainted  aisles  reverberate  with  a  coarse,  un-  1 
hallowed  revelry  and  laughter.  j 


This  rather  awkward  confusion  of  per-  j 
sons  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  penalties 
paid  for  fame  and  popularity.  Two  young 
ladies  were  catechizing  their  class  of  child¬ 
ren  at  the  Sunday  school  on  the  ninth 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  The  class  exhi¬ 
bited  the  usual  dense  rural  ignorance,  till 
at  the  thirty-fourth  verse  there  came  a  tran¬ 
sient  spark  of  light  Their  teacher  asked 
them,  “  By  whom  did  the  Pharisees  say  that 
our  Lord  cast  out  devils?”  There  was  a 
dead  silence,  followed  by  leading  questions, 
to  put  them  on  the  scent.  “  By  a  great  per¬ 
sonage,  was  it?”  Silence.  “By  a — a  great 
prince?”  Silence.  “  By  the  prince  of  — ?” 
The  whole  class  in  a  perfect  roar  to  be  first, 

“  Wales,  teacher!” 


Shortly  will  be  published  in  Once  a  Week  a  new 
novel  by  the  authors  of  *  ‘  Ready- money  Mortiboyf 

entitled  “  MY  LITTLE  GIRL” 
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BY  RULE  OF  THUMB. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  morning’s  reflection. 

\  HEN  Len* 
about  noon 

state  of  con- 
confusion. 

The  events  of  the  past  night  were  vague, 
uncertain,  smudged  as  it  were,  and  would 
not  come  out  clearly  on  his  memory.  The 
only  facts  he  felt  quite  sure  about  were  that 
he  had  a  splitting  headache,  was  very  hot 
and  feverish,  and  as  thirsty  as  an  Arab. 
When  a  bottle  of  soda  water  and  a  cold 
bath  had  cleared  the  cobwebs  out  of  his 
brain,  he  recalled  the  billiard  match,  the 
whitebait  dinner,  and  the  visit  to  the  gam¬ 
ing-house;  but  the  last  was  still  rather  a 
mystery,  and  he  was  even  now  inclined  to 
consider  the  whole  roulette  episode  as  the 
fantasy  of  an  exceedingly  vivid  nightmare. 
Everything  of  the  sort  is  so  sternly  prohi¬ 
bited,  so  vigilantly  spied  upon  and  promptly 
put  down  in  London,  that  he  could  hardly 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  such  a  revival  of 
ancient  institutions.  Why,  he  had  been 
living  for  years  in  the  society  of  men  who 
would  be  sure  to  receive  the  first  intimation 
of  the  whereabouts  of  such  places  had  they 
existed,  and  he  had  never  known  of  one 
before !  All  his  doubts  vanished,  however, 
when  he  came  to  put  on  his  clothes,  and 
found  the  pockets  laden  with  notes  and  gold. 
In  great  astonishment,  he  sat  down  to  count : 

I  one  hundred,  two  hundred — two  hundred 


and  twenty-seven  pounds!  He  had  won, 
then;  for  he  only  had  about  fifty  pounds 
about  him  when  he  went  out.  Stop,  though ; 
what  was  this — a  card? 

“  Mr.  Robert  Clements,  A  dam-street,  A  del- 
phi.”  Ah!  to  be  sure,  he  had  borrowed 
some  money.  How  much?  He  hoped  not 
a  large  sum,  but  could  not  remember. 

“  How  drunk  I  must  have  been !,;  he  mur¬ 
mured  as  he  went  downstairs. 

He  had  some  breakfast  in  a  little  room 
which  he  called  his  study,  put  his  cheque¬ 
book  in  his  pocket,  and  walked  out  of  the 
house,  determined  to  find  out  at  once  what 
his  folly  had  cost  him,  settle  the  matter  if 
possible  that  morning,  and  dismiss  it  from 
his  mind. 

The  air  and  exercise  of  walking  had,  in  a 
great  measure,  brought  him  round  by  the 
time  he  reached  the  Strand,  and  it  did  not 
take  him  long  to  discover  Clements's  lodg¬ 
ings.  That  gentleman  was  living  in  com¬ 
fortable  but  unostentatious  chambers,  which 
bore  no  resemblance  to  either  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  types  of  money-lenders'  dens — the 
“ sordid"  or  the  “princely;”  and  Mr.  Lennard 
surprised  him  in  dressing  gown  and  slippers, 
lounging  in  an  easy  chair,  with  a  meerschaum 
pipe  in  his  mouth  and  a  bottle  of  claret  on 
the  table  near  him.  He  was  without  his  green 
spectacles,  and  had  a  large  note  book  in  his 
hand,  which  he  closed  as  his  visitor  entered. 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Lennard,”  said  he, 
with  an  easy  familiarity  which  somewhat  dis¬ 
concerted  that  gentleman.  “Take  a  seat, 
sir.  May  I  offer  you  anything?  I  have  some 
first-rate  cigars — try  one.  You  won't?  Ah! 
not  quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of  last 
night,  perhaps.” 

Lennard  was  considerably  taken  aback  by 
having  so  free-and-easy  a  customer  to  deal 
with,  where  he  had  expected  to  find  a  smooth¬ 
tongued,  oily  rogue. 

“I  have  not  called  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
truding  upon  your  hospitality,  sir,”  he  said, 
haughtily;  “I  have  come  here  on  business.” 
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“Very  good,”  replied  Clements.  “What 
can  I  do  for  you?” 

“I  believe  that  you  accommodated  me 
I  with  some  money  last  night?” 

“Did  I?  Ah!  well,  I  think  I  did.  Let 
me  see,”  said  Clements,  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  his  memorandum  book.  “Two 
hundred  pounds  at  six  months — all  correct.” 

Mr.  Lennard  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he 
heard  the  sum.  He  had  feared  it  would  have 
been  five  times  as  much,  judging  from  the 
large  amount  he  had  brought  away  with  him. 

“Two  hundred  pounds;”  said  he.  “Well, 
I  wish  to  pay  it  at  once.” 

“Nay,  nay,  my  dear  sir,  the  bill  has  six 
months  to  run  yet.” 

“But  I  can  discount  it,  I  suppose,  take  it 
up  before  the  time,  or  whatever  the  technical 
phrase  is?  I  am  ready  to  pay  the  full  interest 
all  the  same.” 

“There  is  no  interest  due — that  was  de¬ 
ducted  at  the  time  I  handed  you  the  money. 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  bill  before 
the  proper  time — it  puts  me  out  in  my 
accounts.” 

“But,  surely,”  said  Lennard,  “if  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  you  in  hard  cash  at  once,  it  is  not 
for  you  to  object;  you  must  get  the  best  of 
the  bargain.” 

“Indeed,”  said  Clements,  looking  his 
visitor  fixedly  in  the  face.  “Show  me  that, 
and  the  business  is  settled.  At  present,  I 
am  not  so  sure  of  it.  Do  you  remember 
nothing  curious  about  this  note  of  hand?” 

“Something  curious!  No.  What  do  you 
mean?” 

“Simply  that  your  name  is  Arthur 
Lennard.” 

“Well?” 

“You  signed  the  bill  in  your  ordinary 
handwriting.” 

“Of  course.” 

“But  not  with  your  own  name.” 

“Ah,”  cried  Mr.  Lennard,  “I  remember 
now.  A  party  of  us  went  to  the  gambling- 
house  under  assumed  names.  I  took  that  of 
;  Drummond,  which  I  probably  signed.  What 
!  absurd  things  men  do  when  they  are 
drunk!” 

I  “They  do,  very.” 

|  .  “But,  surely,  this  is  an  additional  reason 
|  why  I  should  take  up  and  destroy  this  memo- 
I  randum  at  once,  lest  by  some  accident  it 
j  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  transaction.” 

“So  far  as  your  interests  are  concerned,” 
said  Clements,  with  a  smile,  “you  are  quite 


right;  but  what  becomes  then  of  my  getting 
the  best  of  the  bargain?  Why  should  I  run 
the  risk  of  compounding  a  felony?” 

“Felony,  rascal!” 

“Be  calm,  be  calm;  and  let  me  sincerely  j 
recommend  you  not  to  clench  your  fists  and 
look  at  me  like  that,  or  you  will  stir  up  I 
certain  feelings  which  are  apt  to  get  rather  , 
too  strong  for  me  at  times,  and  that  will  be 
all  the  worse  for  both  of  us.  Bah !  I  could  , 
wring  your  neck,  break  your  back,  and  chuck 
you  out  of  the  window,  as  easily  as  I  could 
a  mouse.  But  it  would  be  safer,”  continued 
Clements,  sinking  back  in  the  chair  from  ! 
which  he  had  risen,  “to  call  a  policeman, 
and  give  you  into  custody.” 

“And  on  what  charge,  pray?”  cried  Mr.  1; 
Lennard,  who  with  difficulty  restrained  him-  | 
self  from  rushing  on  the  Herculean  frame 
before  him,  .so  blinded  was  he  with  anger. 

“  Dear  me,  can  you  ask?"  I  gave  you 
credit  for  more  sharpness.  For  forgery,  of 
course.  ” 

All  Mr.  Lennard's  passion  evaporated  in 
an  instant.  Pale,  giddy,  breathless,  he  sank 
into  a  chair.  1  j 

“  But — but,  do  you  mean  to  say,”  he  stam¬ 
mered,  as  soon  as  he-  could  find  his  voice, 

“  that  my  signing  a  name  which  I  had  as¬ 
sumed  for  a  short  time  and  a  special  pur- 
pose  to  a  bill  which  I  am  perfectly  able  and  | 
willing  to  meet  is  forgery?  Absurd,  ridicu¬ 
lous — I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,”  he  sud-  j 
denly  added,  remembering  that  to  show'  | 
timidity  was  not  exactly  his  best  game. 

“  Perhaps  you  are  right,”  said  Clements; 
“but  I  will  back  my  own  opinion.  Come,# 
Mr.  Lennard,  we  will  try  the  point ;  and — 
you  are  fond  of  a  little  gambling— I  will  lay 
you  fifty  to  one  in  ponies  that  you  are  con¬ 
victed.” 

“  But  here  I  am,  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  ready  to  pay  the  money.  What  object 
could  I  have  in  committing  such  a  crime  ?” 

“  Well,  if  I  were  one  of  the  jury,  I  should 
fancy  that  you  wanted  to  get  the  cash  at  the 
moment — Drummond  was  a  good  name, 
better  known  in  the  city  than  your  own.  Or 
else  I  might  suspect  that  the  money-lender 
induced  you  to  give  a  wrong  signature  for 
his  own  better  security.  That  is  a  common 
dodge  just  now;  for  it  is  found  that  the  most 
shifty  gentlemen  manage  to  meet  their  bills  1 
under  such  circumstances.”  1 

“I  have  a  good  mind  to  take  your  bet,” 
said  Lennard — who  saw  more  and  more 
plainly  every  moment  that  he  was  in  a  trap,  I 
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set  by  a  very  powerful  and  cunning  hunter, 
and  that  perfect  coolness  and  affected  bon¬ 
homie  were  necessary  for  getting  out  of 
the  mess — “for  I  was  drunk  at  the  time, 
many  witnesses  can  prove  that.” 

“A  circumstance,”  said  Clements,  “which 
might  perhaps  mitigate  the  sentence  of  the 
judge,  but  could  not  affect  the  verdict  of  the 
jury.  But  come,  my  dear  sir,  I  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  let  this  document  pass  out  of  my 
own  hands,  unless  you  oblige  me  to.  Sit 
down  and  have  a  cigar,  and  let  us  talk  the 
matter  over  quietly.” 

Lennard  conquered  his  repugnance,  and 
accepted  the  offer  this  time.  He  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  rascal,  that  was  evident;  but  the 
man  seemed  of  a  genial  temperament,  and  a 
kindred  tone  of  joviality  and  banter  would 
probably  go  further  with  him  than  anything 
else.  Lennard  was  no  fool,  though  he 
often  did  foolish  things,  as  indolent  men 
whose  hearts  are  softer  than  their  heads 
will;  but  he  did  not  know  his  present 
customer. 

“Well,”  said  he,  making  sail  on  this  new 
tack,  “I  suppose  you  intend  to  bleed  me 
pretty  freely;  but,  at  all  events,  this  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  cigar  that  I  have  got  out  of  the  fire. 
Come,  now,  what  am  I  to  pay  for  this  con¬ 
founded  bit  of  stamped  paper?” 

“Merely  the  two  hundred  pounds.” 

“Aye,  at  the  end  of  six  months;  but  now'?” 

“It  is  not  for  sale.” 

“I  know,  I  know,”  said  Lennard;  “of 
course  you  talk  like  that  to  enhance  the 
price,  but  it  will  save  time  to  mention  at 
once  something  like  the  sum  you  expect  to 
get.  For  though  I  do  not  believe  you 
could  hurt  me  legally,  I  freely  own  that  I 
should  not  like  the  affair  to  be  made  public, 
and  I  am  willing  to  pay  for  my  folly.  What 
do  you  say  to  an  extra  fifty?” 

“You  are  on  the  wrong  scent  altogether,” 

I  said  Clements.  “I  do  not  seek  to  make 
money  out  of  this  business — at  least,  not 
directly.  I  shall  keep  the  bill  safely  locked 
up  in — oh,  it  is  of  no  use  your  glancing 
round  the  room,  you  would  never  find  it — 
in  a  safe  place  until  it  becomes  due,  and 
then  you  shall  have  it  back,  either  for  money 
or  for  another  bill  signed  with  the  same  name, 
according  to  ciicumstances.” 

“In  fact,  you  intend  to  hold  it  perpetually 
in  terrorem  over  me.  Pleasant !  ” 

“What  would  you  have?  I  am  a  man 
playing  a  game  against  the  world.  Chance 
has  thrown  into  my  hand  a  trump  card,  and 


I  shall  use  it,  that  is  all.  And  I  demand  of 
you  nothing  perilous,  expensive,  or  likely  to 
injure  you  in  the  opinion  of  your  friends — I 
merely  ask  for  your  hospitality.  Oh,  not  for 
myself — do  not  look  so  frightened.  You 
would  not  suspect  a  man  like  me,  known  to 
you  only  as  a  money-lender  connected  with 
a  gambling-house,  who  is  so  ready  to  take  a 
mean  advantage  of  the  slip  of  a  gentleman's 
pen,  for  a  chivalrous  supporter  of  fallen  great¬ 
ness,  eh?  You  would  think  me  a  singular 
person  to  choose  for  a  political  agent?  Not 
a  man  capable  of  gratitude  or  disinterested 
devotion?  Well,  say>  then,  that  I  have  some 
mysterious  reason,  unconnected  with  any 
such  motive,  for  wishing  to  carry  out  a  little 
plan  I  have  in  my  head,  in  which  you  can 
aid  me ;  and  that,  thanks  to  the  acquaintance 
which  has  so  fortunately  sprung  up  between 
us,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  refuse  me  your 
services.” 

Lennard,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  mysti¬ 
fied.  Who  or  what  could  this  extraordinary 
man  be,  who  was  as  unlike  all  the  gambling- 
house  keepers,  money-lenders,  and  rogues 
he  had  ever  heard  or  read  of,  as  possible? 

“I  am  bound,”  continued  Clements,  “by 
ties  of  the  strongest  character — though  what 
they  are  is  no  matter ;  you  would  probably 
not  understand  my  explanation — to  a  noble 
Spanish  family,  the  last  member  of  which 
was  left  under  my  charge  when  his  father, 
an  adherent  to  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos, 
died  an  exile  in  Mexico.  I  brought  the 
boy  up;  and  while  he  could  be  kept  at 
school  felt  no  difficulty  about  the  matter; 
but  now  that  he  is  too  old  to  be  treated  as 
a  boy  any  longer,  I  am  at  a  loss.  Of  course 
he  thinks  that  his  steward  and  devoted  fol¬ 
lower  is  a  somewhat  more  respectable  cha¬ 
racter  than  I  claim  to  be,  and  I  do  not  wish 
him  to  be  undeceived.  He  must  not  re¬ 
quire  or  seek  my  society;  he  must  have 
friends  of  his  own,  suitable  to  his  real  rank 
and  proper  position.  How*  you  can  help 
me  is  evident.  Profess  a  former  acquaint-  I 
ance  with  the  family,  and  ask  the  young 
man  to  stay  at  your  house.  He  has  travel¬ 
led  in  America,  France,  and  Italy.;  and  you 
will  find  him  a  delightful  companion.  His 
name  is  Don  Carlos  Perez,  and  he  is  stay¬ 
ing  at  the  Clarendon  at  present.  He  has 
been  a  little  into  society.  I  am  afraid,  though, 
that  he  is  getting  into  rather  a  fast  set ;  and 
it  would  be  everything  for  him  to  enjoy  for 
a  short  time  the  advantages  of  an  English 
home.  You  see  that  it  is  a  good,  benevo- 
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lent,  and  highly  moral  work  that  I  am  im¬ 
posing  upon  you,  Mr.  Lennard;  and  you 
j  need  not  even  much  trouble  yourself  about 
him,  for  the  task  of  introducing  him  into  the 
houses  of  your  friends  will  devolve  princi¬ 
pally,  I  imagine,  upon  your  good  lady.” 

The  idea  of  proposing  such  a  thing  to  his 
wife  was  too  much  for  Lennard,  who  had  for 
some  time  with  difficulty  preserved  the  calm 
demeanour  which  he  had  determined  to 
assume. 

“What!”  he  cried,  rising  and  dashing  his 
cigar  into  the  fireplace — “ask  one  of  your 
gambling  gang  to  my  house — bring  him  into 
friendly  contact  with  my  wife  and  daughter 
— introduce  him  to  my  friends,  that  he  may 
decoy  them  to  ruin!  Never!  Name  some 
other  terms :  these  I  cannot  accept.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  you  can  and  will,”  replied  Cle¬ 
ments,  quietly.  “  If  Don  Carlos  Perez  sleeps 
to-morrow  night  under  your  roof,  I  shall  con- 
I  sider  myself  under  such  obligations  to  you  as 
I  will  incline  me  to  keep  the  forged  acceptance 
in  my  own  hands  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  I  find 
that  he  is  still  at  the  Clarendon,  I  shall  act  as  I 
should  towards  any  other  stranger  who  had 
got  a  loan  out  of  me  by  a  fraudulent  signature. 
Go,  and  think  the  matter  over  quietly.  I  am 
sure  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
my  moderate  request  had  better  be  complied 
with.  Good  morning.  You  need  not  call 
again  until  I  send  you  word — unless,  of 
course,  you  wish  it;  for  if  you  like  to  look  in 
at  any  time  in  a  friendly  way,  of  course  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you.  Good 
morning.” 

And  Clements  bowed  his  visitor  out  with 
sarcastic  deference. 

When  he  was  alone,  Lennard  felt  like  a 
man  half-way  up  the  face  of  a  precipice,  and 
just  arrived  at  a  perfectly  inaccessible  spot, 
the  crag  by  which  he  scrambled  on  his  pre¬ 
sent  ledge  having  been  displaced  by  the  effort. 
He  could  not  go  back.  He  did  not  see 
how  to  act.  To  remain  passive  was  impos¬ 
sible,  for  the  ground  was  slipping  from  under 
his  feet.  If  he  had  been  an  aristocrat,  with 
landed  property  and  a  “confidential  family 
lawyer,”  he  would  probably  have  applied  to 
him  for  advice  and  assistance;  but  he  had 
never  employed  an  English  solicitor  in  his  life 
but  once,  when  he  made  his  will,  and  the  man 
who  had  managed  everything  for  him  when 
he  came  into  his  uncle's  property  was  at 
Melbourne,  which  was  rather  far  to  go  for  a 
consultation;  and  he  felt  such  a  repugnance 
to  placing  his  dilemma  before  a  stranger,  who 


might  only  partially  believe  his  story,  and 
might  think  him  really  culpable,  that  he  soon 
dismissed  the  idea  of  taking  what  would 
have  been  by  far  the  wisest  course. 

Nor  could  he  make  up  his  mind  to  con¬ 
fide  the  matter  to  a  friend.  To  go  to  a  man 
who  had  hitherto  looked  upon  him  as  beyond 
the  reach  of  dishonour,  and  say,  “I  have 
signed  another  man's  name !”  No,  he  could 
not  do  it.  But  what  was  he  to  do,  then? 
Ask  this  man  Perez  to  his  house,  and  so  gain 
time?  What  would  his  wife  say?  After  all, 
Clements  had  declared  that  this  Perez  knew  ! 
nothing  of  his  own  rascalities,  and  that 
might  be  true.  One  certainly  did  meet  oc¬ 
casionally  with  instances  of  extraordinary  de¬ 
votion  on  the  part  of  the  most  indifferent 
characters  to  ruined  scions  of  noble  families ; 
or,  at  least,  one  read  of  such  cases.  And  he 
would  not  have  the  responsibility  of  intro¬ 
ducing  him,  because  he  was  on  visiting  terms 
with  several  families  already — and  that,  by 
the  bye,  of  itself  looked  as  if  there  might  be 
some  vein  of  truth  in  Clements's  insinuations. 
•What  a  queer  man  Clements  was.  His  lan¬ 
guage  was  so  good;  and  his  manners,  though 
startling  occasionally,  anything  but  vulgar. 
What  a  devilish  expression  he  had  at  times ! 
Just  the  sort  of  man  to  keep  his  word  if  he 
promised  to  do  you  harm.  Would  he  be 
as  particular  about  fulfilling  his  engagement 
if  he  conformed  to  his  wishes?  Lennard 
thought  so;  at  all  events,  he  could  see  no 
other  choice  than  to  trust  him.  And  yet, 
supposing  that  the  real  object  was  to  force 
on  a  marriage  between  Perez  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter  !  Her  affections  were,  he  felt  pretty  sure, 
engaged  by  Fletcher,  so  she  was  safe  against 
the  young  Spaniard's  machinations;  but 
how  would  Fletcher  like  this  fellow  to  be 
staying  in  the  house  and  always  dangling 
after  her,  and  pushing  his  suit  with  the  os¬ 
tentatious  pertinacity  of  a  fortune-hunter? 
Sooner  than  risk  his  daughter's  happiness,  he 
would  snap  his  fingers  at  Clements,  and  take 
his  chance ;  but  then,  would  a  man  of  honour 
like  to  choose  for  his  wife  the  daughter  of 
one  who  was  accused  of  forgery,  and  whose 
only  plea  was  that  he  was  drunk  wheii  he 
committed  the  offence,  and'  had  repented  of 
it  on  the  following  morning  when  sober? 
What  mincemeat  the  counsel  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  would  make  of  such  a  defence  as  that ! 
Have  you  ever  dreamed  that  at  some  distant 
period,  in  some  vague  way,  you  have  com¬ 
mitted  a  murder^  and  felt  seized  with  a  para¬ 
lyzing  horror  at  realizing  the  fact  that  the 
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labour  of  eternity  will  not  enable  you  to 
undo  that  work  of  a  moment,  which  you  are 
sensible  of  having  been  guilty  of,  though  you 
cannot  remember  the  details?  That  was 
how  Lennard  felt  now. 

As,  with  these  thoughts  seething  in  his 
brain,  he  strode  on  rapidly  towards  Kensing¬ 
ton,  a  voice  called  out  his  name,  and  turning 
round,  he  saw  William  Fletcher. 

“  What  a  pace  you  are  going  at !”  said  he. 
“I  am  on  my  way  to  call  on  the  ladies,  and 
will  join  you  if  you  do  not  mind,  and  will 
moderate  your  speed  to  my  degenerate 
maximum.  ” 

“  Ah,  Fletcher,”  said  Lennard,  making  a 
desperate  effort  to  put  down  the  thoughts 
and  cares  which  oppressed  him,  and  talk 
with  his  usual  ease  and  freedom;  “when  you 
have  come  to  my  age  you  will  find  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  an  occasional  brisk  walk :  it  makes 
a  man  step  out  freely  when  he  fears  that 
Mr.  Gout  is  behind  him.  But  you  ought  to 
complain  of  my  poor  pace :  your  wind  should 
stand  more  than  this!” 

“It  isn’t  the  wind,”  said  Fletcher.  “It’s 
the  hair  and  collar.” 

“Oh,  I  see,”  replied  Mr.  Lennard,  ab¬ 
sently;  and  then  he  was  silent  for  several 
minutes,  not  appearing  to  hear  his  compa¬ 
nion’s  remarks;  and  then  he  roused  himself, 
and  told  him  in  quite  an  apologetic  way  that 
he  could  not  help  asking  a  young  Spaniard, 
whose  parents  had  placed  him  under  an  ob¬ 
ligation,  to  his  house,  but  that  he  hoped  he 
would  not  stay  long. 

Why  on  earth  should  Mr.  Lennard,  a  re¬ 
markably  social  and  open-handed  man,  feel 
annoyance  at  having  fo  show  his  hospitality 
to  a  foreigner  whose  relations  had  befriended 
him  ?  Fletcher  naturally'suspected  that  there 
was  something  more  than  met  the  ear,  and 
that  probably  this  was  connected  with 
Mary’s  future  matrimonial  prospects.  So 
that  poor  Leonard’s  precautionary  remarks 
suggested  the  very  ideas  he  was  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  fence  out. 

They  reached  home  at  last,  and  Lennard 
did  not  tell  his  story  in  quite  so  embarrassed 
a  way  to  his  wife  as  he  had  to  his  daughter’s 
lover;  but  it  considerably  surprised  her,  ne¬ 
vertheless. 

Son  of  an  old  Spanish  friend  now  dead ! 
When,  where,  and  how  could  he  have  formed 
this  desperate  friendship  with  a  Spaniard 
without  her  hearing  of  it?  The  husband  gave 
very  vague  and  unsatisfactory  replies  to  all 
her  questions,  and  the  lady  would  have 


pressed  him  more  closely  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  presence  of  her  daughter  and 
Fletcher. 

Mary  astonished  everybody  by  catching  at 
the  name  of  their  threatened  guest. 

“Don  Carlos  Perez!”  she  cried;  “why,  I 
have  met  him  at  several  parties  lately.  I  do 
not  like  his  manners  much;  but  then,  poor 
fellow,  he  has  been  educated  in  America,  and 
had  wandered  a  great  deal  about  the  Prairies, 
which  are  rather  uncivilized  places,  I  expect. 
However,  he  was  quite  a  lion  at  Lady 
Startler’s  the  other  night,  and  really  tells  de¬ 
lightful  anecdotes  about  bull-fighting,  and 
grizzly  bear  shooting,  and  Arkansas  tooth¬ 
picking,  ai\d  gouging,  and  all  the  other 
amusements  of  the  American  continent.” 

“You  seem  to  have  taken  great  notice  of 
this  noble  Spaniard,”  said  Fletcher,  in  an 
undertone,  which  was  covered  by  another 
little  aside  going  on  between  the  husband 
and  wife. 

“I  should  think  so,” replied  Mary,  saucily. 
“Who  would  not  notice  an  operatic,  sallow 
youth,  with  jet  black  eyes  and  hair”  — 
Fletcher  stroked  his  own  red  whiskers  — 
“aquiline — is  it  aquiline? — well,  some  inte¬ 
resting  sort  of  nose,  white  teeth,  and  who 
dances  like — like—” 

“Like  me?” 

“Conceited  man! — he  dances  better  than 
you  do — as  well  as  you  might  if  you  were  not 
so  lazy.  I  am  sorry  he  is  going  to  stay  in 
the  house,  though ;  there  is  something  about 
him  I  do  not  like.  But  it  is  wrong  to  be  pre¬ 
judiced  against  any  one,  especially  a  man 
whom  papa  wishes  to  be  civil  to.” 

At  this  juncture,  the  controversy  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room  was  concluded  by  Mr. 
Lennard  saying,  in  a  low  voice — 

“Well,  my  dear,  I  am  sorry  if  you  do  not 
like  it;  but,  to  own  the  truth,  I  must  ask  this 
man.” 

And  he  left  the  room  abruptly. 

Were  his  head  wife  to  walk  up  to  the 
Sultan,  and  say — “By  the  bye,  Abdul,  I  have 
asked  some  Russian  friends  to  look  us  up ; 
so  see  that  the  beds  are  aired,  and  order 
something  nice  for  dinner,  will  you?”  that 
potentate  could  not  look  more  astonished 
than  Mrs.  Lennard  did  at  her  subject’s  an¬ 
nouncement.  To  invite  any  one  to  come  and 
stay  without  her  permission!  What  next? 
And  then  he  said  that  he  must  ask  him! 
Must !  Why,  what  authority  over  him  could 
there  be  superior  to  her  own? 

At  first  she  thought  she  would  nip  such 
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conduct  in  the  bud  by  refusing  to  appear  at  I 
table  during  this  visitor's  stay;  but  further  1 
consideration  showed  her  that  this  would  be 
an  extreme  measure.  Besides  which,  she 
had  some  curiosity  to  see  what  this  myste¬ 
rious  stranger  was  like. 

Mr.  Lennard  went  to  his  study,  wrote  the 
note  of  invitation,  and  started  off  once  more 
— but  this  time  in  a  Hansom  for  London,  in¬ 
tending  to  call  at  the  Clarendon,  and  ask 
Perez,  if  he  was  in,  by  word  of  mouth, 
having  at  least  as  keen  a  desire  as  his  wife 
to  see  his  compulsory  guest;  for  though  he 
remembered  having  noticed  some  dark  youth 
of  that  name  at  a  party  a  few  nights  before, 
he  had  not  particularly  observed  him.  The 
young  victim  to  the  fluctuations  of  Spanish 
politics  was  not  at  home,  however;  so  Len¬ 
nard  left  his  note  and  card,  and  went  away 
to  brood  over  his  position,  and  astonish  the 
friends  he  met  by  his  abstraction  of  mind, 
until  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  home  and 
dress  for  dinner;  which  meal,  fortunately  for 
him,  was  to  be  eaten  at  the  house  of  an 
acquaintance,  so  that  he  would  be  able  to 
stave  off  for  a  while  the  curious  inquiries  of 
his  wife  and  daughter.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  he  wished  to  put  off  this  conversation 
upon  a  subject  which  must,  sooner  or  later, 
be  fully  discussed,  from  the  mere  childish 
feeling  which  tempts  people  to  defer  swal¬ 
lowing  a  nauseous  dose  till  the  last  moment, 
thereby  prolonging  the  unpleasantness  inde¬ 
finitely,  as  that  he  wanted  time  to  arrange 
his  own  ideas,  that  so  he  might  be  able  to 
talk  about  the  matter  more  rationally  and 
composedly  than  he  was  conscious  of  having 
done  that  afternoon. 

An- hour  after  Mr.  Lennard  had  left  Cle¬ 
ments'  lodgings,  Perez  entered  them.  The 
ruffian's  face  lighted  up  at  the  sight  of  him. 

“Well,  my  Carlos,"  he  said,  almost  softly, 
“and  how  do  you  get  on  with  the  English 
aristocrats?" 

“Not  so  badly,"  replied  the  young  man, 
throwing  himself  on  a  sofa.  “There's  a  lot 
that  wouldn't  have  me  at  any  price,  I  can 
see  that;  but  others  are  not  so  particular, 
and  there  are  some  who  treat  me  devilish 
well :  rich  people  too,  and  with  daughters. 
Ah !  by  the  bye,  I  have  fallen  in  love." 

“Ha,  ha! — of  course.  Face  or  cash?" 

“Both.  Why,  you  don't  suppose  I  should 
care  for  any  one  of  the  dolls’  faces  of  these 
insipid  English  beauties,  unless  there  were 
dollars  as  well — I  mean  for  marriage?  And 
yet  there  is  a  sparkle  in  this  girl’s  eye  that  I 


like,  and  her  figure  might  captivate  a  tooth¬ 
less  old  Sioux  Indian.  Her  father  is  well  off, 
and  she  has  no  brothers  or  sisters." 

“And  have  vou  taken  her  fancy,  do  you 
think?" 

“I  can't  tell.  I  have  only  seen  her  twice,  1 
and  had  little  opportunity  of  speaking  to  ’ 
her — I  have  to  be  so  on  my  guard  in  those 
cursed  cold  assemblies;  and  I  don't  know  J 
how  I  shall  manage  to  meet  her  again.  I 
don't  make  way  fast,  and  it  is  all  a  chance  ! 
if  I  meet  her  again — unless,  indeed,  you  can 
manage  something  for  me." 

“We  will  see.  What  is  her  name?" 

“Lennard.  Her  father  lives  in  Kensing¬ 
ton:  I  have  found  that  out.” 

Clements  smiled  sardonically. 

“You  have  a  real  fancy  for  this  girl?"  he 
asked. 

“More  than  I  care  to  tell  you,  old 
sneerer." 

“You  would  like  to  stay  in  the  house,  as 
her  father’s  guest?" 

“Ah,  if  that  were  possible!" 

“Well,  my  Carlos,  you  shall  have  an  in¬ 
vitation  from  Mr.  Lennard  to-morrow  at 
farthest,  perhaps  to-night." 

“What!"  cried  Perez,  jumping  off  the 
sofa.  “But  you  are  mocking  me." 

“  Do  I  ever  joke  upon  mauers  of  bust-  [ 
ness?" 

“You  mean  it?" 

“  Certainly.” 

“  Then  I  do  believe  you  are  the  devil.” 

“  Do  you?  Other  people  have  thought 
that.  But  there  is  this  against  it,  that  the 
devil  does  not  exist,  and  I  do.  But  bah! 
enough  of  mystery.  This  Lennard  came 
drunk,  and  under  an  assumed  name,  to  our 
place  last  night;  lost,  borrowed  money  of 
me,  and  signed  the  bill  with  the  name  he 
had  taken  for  the  evening.  ” 

“How  did  you  know  his  real  one?" 

“Oh,  I  knew  him  by  sight  years  and 
years  ago,  before  you  were  bom.  This 
morning  he  came  to  me,  wanting  to  pay  the 
money  and  get  the  bill  back.  Of  course  I 
laughed  at  him — showed  him  that  he  was 
under  my  thumb;  and,  to  give  him  a  taste  of 
my  power,  told  him  to  invite  you  to  his 
house — for  though  I  knew  nothing  of  your 
fancy  for  his  daughter,  I  did  know  that  he 
could  bring  you  where  there  were  plenty  of 
good  prizes  to  be  got  in  that  liiiie.  How¬ 
ever,  I  suppose  that  you  will  finyi  the  game 
pretty  easy  now,  with  such  ca^rds  in  your 
hands.  The  girl  will  hardly  sl  iow  her  fine 
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I  airs  to  a  man  who  can  send  her  father  to 
gaol,  especially  when  he  offers  to  marry  her. 
If  there  is  any  bother,  though,  I  can  give  the 
screw  another  twist,  I  fancy.  What  are  you 
sighing  about  ?” 

“This  marriage  is  a  dull  thing,  at  best!” 
said  Perez. 

“A  flea-bite,  my  boy.  Once  collar  the 
cash,  and  you  can  make  the  yoke  sit  as 
lightly  as  you  please.  The  world  is  wide. 
When  you  are  tired  of  your  wife,  and  can 
get  no  more  cash  from  her  relations,  you 
can  always  realize  and  bolt.  It  is  the  safest 
way  of  turning  an  honest  penny;  and  you 
must  do  something,  for  our  present  specula¬ 
tion,  though  it  pays,  cannot  last  long.  You 
would  perhaps  prefer  a  life  on  the  Prairies, 
with  the  gold  caravans  for  your  bankers, 
and  the  rifle  for  your  cheque-book.  Your 
eye  sparkles,  but  the  hardships  are  hateful 
to  a  man  who  has  lived  long  in  cities.  No, 

1  no — keep  savage  life  for  your  last  resource 
j  always.  As  for  living  by  the  exercise  of 
your  talents  in  Europe,  it  is  wretched  work 
to  go  to  bed  every  night  with  the  idea  that 
I  you  may  be  routed  out  before  morning  to 
;  go  to  the  convict  ship  or  the  hulks.  The 
hulks ! — you  do  not  know  what  that  is.  I  do. 

I  No,  mafriage  is  your  game,  my  Carlos ;  so  go 
in  and  win  this  miss  as  soon  as  you  can.  I 
:  don’t  think  you  will  find  it  a  very  hard  job,” 
added  Clements,  as  his  peculiar  look  of 
feline  affection  dwelt  on  the  graceful  figure 
of  the  youth. 

“Did  her  father  drop  much  last  night?” 
asked  Perez,  after  a  pause. 

“No.  He  played  low,  and  what  little  he 
I  lost  he  picked  up  again  towards  the  end. 

1  But  we  did  very  well — about  a  couple  of 
thousand  altogether.  Have  you  got  that 
horse  you  took  such  a  fancy  to?” 

“Yes.  I  had  to  give  a  big  figure  for  him, 
though:  a  hundred  and  fifty.” 

“Never  mind,  the  firm  can  stand  that.” 

Clements  then  gave  the  young  man  some 
words  of  counsel.  This  advice,  though  not 
deficient  in  shrewdness,  was  rather  different 
from  that  which  a  father  usually  gives  his  son. 

And,  alas !  it  was  more  likely  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed. 


SHAKSPEAREAN  DOGS. 

THE  dog  is  a  highly  interesting  animal, 
from  his  intimate  association  with  man 
as  his  valuable  servant  and  protector,  and 
his  constant  faithful  companion  throughout 


all  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  He  is  to  be  ad¬ 
mired  also  for  his  natural  endowments,  not 
consisting  solely  in  the  exquisite  delicacy  of 
his  olfactory  nerve,  but  qualities  of  the  mind 
which  actually  stagger  us  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  them.  In  constant  fidelity,  the  dog 
offers  a  high  model  for  our  admiration  and 
gratitude;  numberless  are  the  cases  where 
they  have  been  found  on  fields  of  battle, 
watching  the  bodies  of  their  slain  masters. 
Landseer’s  “Chief  Mourner”  is  no -fiction. 
Yet,  strange  to  say.  this  admirable  creature 
is  treated  with  contempt  by  our  immortal 
bard!  Not  a  word  has  Shakspeare  to  throw 
to  a  dog,  except  words  of  obloquy  and  abuse 
— not  a  word  of  kindness  or  esteem,  to  which 
they  are  so  justly  entitled.  This  startling 
assertion  is  derived  from  the  amusing  “  Re¬ 
collections  of  Past  Life,”  by  Sir  Henry  Hol¬ 
land,  which,  being  in  a  foot  note,  may  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  many  a  reader. 

Lord  Nugent,  the  greatest  Shakspearean 
of  the  day,  affirmed  at  a  dinner  that  there 
was  not  in  the  whole  series  of  Shakspeare’s 
plays  a  single  passage  commending,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  moral  qualities  of  the  dog. 
Thinking  this  to  be  impossible,  the  literary 
physician  accepted  a  wager,  which  Lord 
Nugent  offered  him  on  the  subject,  with  the 
concession  of  a  year  to  make  the  research. 
Even  with  the  aid  of  several  friends  he  failed 
to  find  any  such  passage,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  Sir  Henry  paid  the  guinea  which 
he  had  lost.  At  that  time  no  concordance 
was  in  existence,  otherwise  the  question 
might  have  been  set  at  rest  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour;  but,  thanks  to  the  industry  and 
patience  of  a  literary  lady,  that  advantage  is 
now  possessed.  On  looking  out  the  word 
dog,  it  will  be  discovered  that  it  occurs  174 
times:  hound,  31;  greyhound,  13;  spaniel, 
8;  mastiff,  5;  cur,  45.  With  a  few  others 
the  amount  is  nearly  300;  and,  true  enough, 
they  are  generally  mentioned  with  contempt 
and  disrespect,  never  with  commendation. 

Macbeth  enumerates  hounds,  greyhounds, 
mongrels,  spaniels,  shoughs,  water-rugs,  and 
demi- wolves,  which  with  mastiff,  beagle, 
brach,  and  lym,  comprise  all  the  varieties 
noticed  in  the  plays.  As  terms  of  reproach, 
we  find,  “Out,  dog!  —  out,  cur!”  “false 
hound!”  “blasphemous,  uncharitable  dog!” 
“most impenetrable  cur !”  “inexorable  dog !” 
Several  passages  such  as  this  in  “  Cymbeline  ” 
occur,  where  Cornelius  speaks  of  “killing 
creatures  vile,  as  cats  and  dogs  of  no  esteem.” 
Trinculo  tells  his  companions,  with  a  double 
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meaning,  “You  will  lie  like  dogs.”  To 
fawn,  which  may  simply  mean  to  caress, 
coax,  or  fondle,  is  repeatedly  perverted  to 
the  injury  of  the  family.  “  Base  spaniel 
fawning,”  “  fawned  like  hounds,”  “  even  like 
a  fawning  greyhound.”  Helena  thus  pur¬ 
sues  her  unrelenting  lover: — 

“  I  am  your  spaniel;  and,  Demetrius, 

The  more  you  beat  me  I  will  fawn  on  you. 

Use  me  but  as  your  spaniel,  spurn  me,  strike  me, 
Neglect  me,  lose  me ;  only  give  me  leave, 
Unworthy  as  I  am,  to  follow  you. 

What  worser  place  can  I  beg  in  your  love 
Than  to  be  uskl  as  you  use  your  dog?” 

No  dog  possesses  greater  affection  for  his 
master,  or  more  expression  of  countenance, 
than  the  spaniel;  it  is  ever  petitioning  for 
acknowledgments  of  regard,  and  is  bound¬ 
less  in  its  joy  at  the  slightest  manifestations 
of  kindness.  Why,  then,  should  their  signs 
of  affection,  their  endeavours  to  establish  a 
friendship,  their  caresses  and  humility,  be 
so  cruelly  misunderstood?  Why  should 
Helena  take  for  granted  that  Demetrius 
ill-treated  his  dog?  Such  a  wretch  would 
not  be  worthy  of  her  heart.  Should  she 
not  rather  urge  “  love  me  only  as  you  love 
your  dog”?  Are  dogs  guilty  of  deceit? 
Look  at  the  movements  of  that  peculiar 
feature,  the  tail.  “  Thanks !” — “  thank  you 
very  much!” — “a  thousand  thanks!”  can¬ 
not  be  more  truly  expressive  of  the  degree 
of  gratitude  felt.  A  slow  wag,  like  a  cool 
shake  of  the  hand  or  a  nod,  means  “you 
are  only  welcome  as  my  master's  friend.” 
There  is  a  graduation  for  all  comers,  the 
utmost  vehemence  being  exerted  in — “  Dear 
mistress,  I  am  most  delighted  to  see  you. 
I  jump  for  joy.”  Is  there  anything  like 
dissimulation  or  insincerity  in  these  eloquent 
oscillations?  “Comparisons  are  odious.” 
But  an  anecdote  is  brought  to  remembrance. 
At  a  literary  party  two  ladies  met,  who  were 
unbounded  in  their  exclamations  of  delight, 
and  apparently  overjoyed.  Whereupon 
Thackeray  whispered  to  a  friend,  “What 
admirable  acting !  I  know  both  these 
ladies,  and  they  hate  one  another.”  Alas ! 
if  human  beings  retained  this  appendage,  it 
would  not  be  always  exercised  with  the 
sincerity  of  dogs. 

Celia  says,  “  Her  words  are  too  precious 
to  be  cast  away  upon  curs.”  The  only  dog 
that  appears  upon  the  scene  is  Crab,  who 
meets  with  nothing  but  unmitigated  abuse, 
and  is  pronounced  by  his  master  Launce 
“  the  sourest-natured  dog  that  lives.”  Des- 


demona,  it  may  be  gathered,  had  a  pet  to 
amuse  and  comfort  her  in  her  distress;  pro-  I 
bably,  as  we  may  imagine,  a  sweet  little 
Maltese  poodle;  yet  all  we  hear  of  it  is 
from  the  horrid  Iago — who,  no  doubt,  teazed 
it — where  he  says  of  Cassio,  “  He'll  be  as  i 
full  of  quarrel  and  offence  as  my  young 
mistress's  dog.”  : 

It  is  strange — indeed,  “passing  strange” 
— that  a  poet  of  such  amiability  and  tender-  1 
ness  of  heart  as  his  biographers  attribute  I 
to  him  should  ^evince  no  marks  of  affection 
for  this  superior  creature,  the  paragon  of  ( 
four-footed  animals;  that, being  so  intimately  1 
acquainted  with  all  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind,  he  should  fail  to  appreciate 
the  virtues  of  the  canine  race.  Having  all 
the  passages  connected  with  the  subject 
brought  before  us  by  the  privilege  of  a 
concordance,  let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  anything  can  be  found  in  refutation 
of  Lord  Nugent's  astounding  affirmation. 

Justice  Shallow  considers  his  fallow  grey¬ 
hound  to  be  “a  good  dog — a  fair  dog.” 
Theseus  is  proud  of  his  hounds,  admiring 
their  form,  their  fleetness,  and  their  music. 
Yet  these  are  “perfections  that  are  set  in 
bones  and  nerves:”  here  is  no  coyimenda-  I 
tion  of  their  moral  qualities.  Some  show  ot 
kindly  feeling  towards  his  hounds  is  exhi-  , 
bited  by  the  lord  in  “Taming  of  the 
Shrew”—  ' 

“  Huntsman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well  my  hounds,  j 

And  sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all.”  h  I 

Self-interest,  however,  peeps  out  in  a  pte-  I 
ceding  line —  ! 

“I  would  not  lose  the  dog  for  twenty  pounds.” 

m 

Launce’s  lady-love  is  said  to  have  “  more 
qualities  than  a  water  spaniel;”  but  they  are 
only  to  be  classed  with  “fetch  and  carry.” 
Timon  of  Athens  exclaims —  I 

“  For  my  part,  I  do  wish  thou  wert  a  dog,  \ 

That  I  might  love  thee  something j 

yet  only  in  bitter*  irony,  to  express  the  in-  j 
tensity  of  his  hatred  to  mankind.  Proteus  | 
calls  the  dog  to  be  presented  to  Silvia  “his 
little  jewel in  allusion,  probably,  to  its  per¬ 
sonal  beauty,  not  its  moral  qualities.  j 

Sir  Henry  Holland's  foot  note  concludes  | 
thus : — “At  a  dinner  at  the  Bishop  of  Exeter’s 
some  time  afterwards,  where  I  related  the  j 
anecdote,  Mr.  Croker,  with  his  wonted  in¬ 
genuity,  struck  upon  a  passage  which  came 
nearest  to  the  point;  but  it  was  an  ingenious 
inference  only,  and  would  not  have  won  me 
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1  the  wager.”  What  passage  this  was  must  be 
left  to  the  reader’s  conjecture,  for  it  has  in 
all  probability  been  produced  above.  Lord 
j  Nugent,  then,  under  any  circumstances — 

I  even  with  the  assistance  of  a  concordance — 
j  would  have  been  fairly  entitled  to  his  guinea 
I  —the  transferred  fee.  The  physician  and 
j  his  literary  friends,  in  their  keen  pursuit  of 
Shakspeare’s  utterances  in  favour  of  the 
j  attributes  of  dogs,  like  “  panting  time,  toiled 
after  them  in  vain.” 

We  read  in  “  Hamlet”: — 

**  Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may, 

The  cat  will  mew,  the  dog  will  liave  his  day.” 

The  dog,  however,  in  these  inimitable 
plays  never  has  fair  play — never  has  his  day, 
is  never  “  highly  commended.”  How  as¬ 
tonished  would  the  spirit  of  the  mighty 
dramatist  be  to  witness  the  institution  of 
dog-shows,  and  to  learn  that  the  Dog  of 
Montargis  was,  at  one  time,  the  hero  of  the 
stage.  “Give  a  dog  his  due,”  and  “love  me, 
love  my  dog,”  are  ancient  proverbs,  which 
have  not  met  with  attention  at  his  hands. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  and 
very  likely  no  better  explanation  can  be  ad¬ 
vanced  than  that  of  Shylock — 

“  As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  render’d, 

Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig ; 

I  Why  he,  a  harmless,  necessary  cat;” 

so  it  can  only  be  observed  “  it  was  his 
humour.” 

A  bite,  or  a  dread  of  hydrophobia,  have 
in  some  instances  implanted  an  inveterate 
,  dislike.  A  suggestion,  humbly  offered,  must 
be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  Deer-steal- 
I  ing,  three  centuries  ago,  was  so  common 
and  so  audaciously  carried  on,  that  foresters 
!  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  not 
only  of  keeping  an  incessant  watch,  but 
of  using  bloodhounds  in  pursuit  of  the 
!  robbers.  Shakspeare  was  a  poacher;  so 
might  not  his  dread  of  these  terrible  detec¬ 
tives  have  fostered  an  antipathy  to  the  whole 
I  tribe? 

The  great  prolific  author  is  something 
|  more  than  an  individual:  it  is  a  marvel, 
since  so  much  of  human  nature  pervades 
the  canine,  that  no  sympathy  should  be 
j  displayed  by  any  of  his  numerous  charac- 
I  ters,  the  creatures  of  his  brain. 

|  Other  illustrious  authors  are  of  a  different 
disposition  in  this  respect.  Scott  highly 
1  esteemed  their  friendship,  and  not  only 
!  fraternized  with  dogs  himself,  but  showed 
I  by  his  writings  an  admiration  of  their  cha¬ 


racter.  The  noble  Wolf,  which  saved  the 
boy's  life  in  “  The  Abbot,”  Harry  Bertram’s 
faithful  follower  Wasp,  and  Dandie  Din- 
mont’s  Pepper  and  Mustard,  bear  ample 
testimony  to  the  fact.  Byron  thinks  it 
“sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog  bay  deep- 
mouthed  welcome,”  and  his  misanthropic 
epitaph  proves  more  than  enough. 

Dickens  leads  us  to  like  the  favoured 
Diogenes,  and  Gip,  the  confidential  friend  of 
the  sweet  little  simple  wife;  and  thus  many 
more  eminent  writers  might  be  cited  who 
treat  these  agreeable  and  useful  members 
of  society  with  proper  consideration  and 
regard. 

It  is  also  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  dogs  experience  the 
same  treatment,  although  the  circumstance 
will  admit  of  an  easy  solution.  Dogs  are 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  cities  of  the 
East,  and  crowd  the  streets.  They  do  not 
appear  to  belong  to  any  particular  person, 
nor  to  be  fed  by  such  as  might  claim  some 
interest  in  them.  In  fact,  they  are  regarded 
as  nuisances  and  scavengers.  In  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  harems  by  artists  acquainted  with 
the  country,  a  cat  or  a  fawn,  or  some  other 
pet  may  be  perceived,  though  the  luxury  of 
a  lap-dog  is  unknown.  The  Apostles  John 
and  Paul,  each  in  a  solitary  instance  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Psalmist,  liken  the  wicked  to 
dogs.  Our  Saviour  uses  no  such  oppro¬ 
brious  term,  but  the  good  qualities  are  un¬ 
noticed,  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  In  His 
teaching  He  generally  drew  His  doctrine 
from  the  objects  around  Him,  forming  His 
arguments  and  exhortations  on  such  things 
as  offered  themselves.  It  was  His  wisdom 
to  accommodate  His  mode  of  instruction  to 
the  understandings,  the  feelings,  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  people.  Imagine  a  Jew 
or  a  heathen,  or  even  a  Christian  of  that 
day,  exhorted  to  imitate  any  virtue  in  a 
despised  dog,  and  the  consequence  may  be 
readily  conceived.  In  the  Old  Testament 
various  animals  are  so  held  up,  while  in  the 
Gospels  our  Lord  refers  us  to  the  gentleness 
of  the  dove,  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  the 
harmlessness  of  sheep,  and  the  tender 
anxiety  of  a  hen.  Had  dogs  been  estimated 
then  as  at  present  in  Europe,  what  valuable 
lessons  might  have  been  derived  from  such 
a  source — from  their  affection,  sagacity, 
patience,  perseverance,  watchfulness,  hu¬ 
mility,  obedience,  courage,  and  tractability ; 
and  what  parables  might  have  been  founded 
on  their  habits  and  actions ! 
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The  humane  and  feeling  mind  must  be 
convinced  that  kindness  to  those  animals 
from  which  we  derive  continual  and  essential 
assistance  is  a  part  of  our  moral  duty.  Le¬ 
gislation  against  cruelty,  a  dog-refuge,  and 
a  dog-hospital,  are  among  the  happy  results 
of  our  blessed  religion. 


OUR  VILLAGE.— VI. 

MRS.  TIMEPIECE  VISITS  SCARBOROUGH. 

HE  most  popular  medical  .men  are  those 
who  recommend  to  their  patients  what 
is  pleasant,  and  the  most  popular  persons 
in  society  are  those  who  say  agreeable  things. 
How  much  nicer  it  is  to  have  port  and 
chicken  broth  prescribed  than  it  is  to  have 
black  draught  and  castor-oil !  And  how 
much  nicer  it  is  to  be  told  by  your  mother- 
in-law  that  you  have  a  clear  voice  than  to 
be  told  that  you  speak  through  your  nose  ! 

If  a  priest  were  to  say  he  had  absolved 
me  from  my  sins,  it  would  do  me  no  good, 
because  I  should  not  believe  him;  but  if 
my  medical  man  told  me  that  port  and 
chicken  would  help  me  towards  health  and 
strength,  I  should  believe  him ;  and  the  be¬ 
lief  would  greatly  help  the  edibles  in  their 
good  effect.  Perhaps  a  belief  in  priestly 
absolution  may  operate  in  a  similar  sort  of 
way  upon  the  diseases  of  the  soul. 

There  is  more  in  what  is  called  faith 
than  we  think  of.  It  is  quite  true  that 
faith  removes  mountains.  I  have  known 
a  bread  pill,  rubbed  slightly  in  the  most  in¬ 
nocent  magnesia,  stop  what  appeared  to  the 
patient  to  be  the  beginning  of  serious  illness. 
She  had  faith  in  it,  but  she  did  not  know 
that  it  was  made  of  damped  bread-crumbs. 
Now,  Mrs.  Timepiece  wants  faith  for  her 
rheumatism.  She  will  not  believe  that  either 
hot  whisky  or  hot  bottles  to  the  feet,  or 
bran  poultices,  will  do  her  any  good ;  so 
they  don’t.  When  her  daughters  tried  to 
coax  her  to  take  the  whisky,  she  replied — 

“  No,  my  dear,  it  is  no  use.  I  recollect 
your  grandmother  was  held  in  the  same 
way.” 

I  suppose  it  makes  rheumatism  more  re¬ 
spectable  to  call  it  hereditary. 

If  Mrs.  Timepiece  could  only  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  have  faith  in  Scarborough,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  it  would  do  her  rheuma¬ 
tism  good.  But  she  has  no  faith  in  it.  The 
medical  man,  however,  having  taken  a  diag¬ 
nosis  of  her  moral  as  well  as  her  physical 
nature,  persevered  in  his  recommendation; 


and  at  last  the  ship  consented  to  be  launched. 

It  was  got  ready  for  launching  very  slowly, 
after  its  consent  to  be  launched  was  ob¬ 
tained;  and  it  was  the  first  week  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  month  before  it  began  to  move  towards 
the  sea. 

Scarborough  was  about  forty  miles  ahead; 
and,  to  take  it  easy,  it  would  be  a  three 
days’  ride.  Christy,  their  old  servant,  set  to 
work  to  make  a  pigeon  pie,  and  to  roast  a 
small  ham ;  and  these,  with  accompaniments 
— including  two  bottles  of  very  good,  dry,  in¬ 
valid  sherry — were  packed  in  a  hamper  and 
put  under  the  seat  of  the  brougham,  on  the 
morning  of  the  memorable  12th  of  August; 
and  Mrs.  Timepiece  and  her  two  elder 
daughters  soon  after  loosed  anchor  and  set 
sail  for  Scarborough. 

It  did  not  occur  to  the  good  lady  that  the 
delicacies  in  the  hamper  would  have  been 
doubly  welcome  at  that  mournful  period 
when  her  rheumatism  was  contracted,  and 
when  her  beloved  husband  required  some¬ 
thing  nice  to  tempt  him  to  eat  at  all.  But 
our  relatives  rarely  leave  us  money  until  our 
teeth  are  gone.  We  reap  their  benefit  when 
our  capacity  for  joy  is  about  as  seedy  as  a 
three-year-old  Sunday  coat. 

I  suppose  we  ought  to  regard  this  life  as 
a  school ;  though,  on  the  surface,  it  seems 
rather  hard  to  die  just  when  you  have  had 
a  fortune  left  you — 

“There’s  something  in  the  world  amiss 
Will  be  unriddled  by  and  by.” 

Yet,  I  think  relations  generally  are  very 
foolish  in  leaving  the  entire  disposal  of  their 
money  to  their  will.  ! 

That  little  bubble  of  joy  which  comes  to  j 
the  top  of  your  heart  when  you  hear  of  the 
death  of  a  rich  -maiden  aunt,  or  bachelor 
uncle,  deserves  to  be  hanged  as  a  criminal, 
and  you  feel  that  it  deserves  to  be.  But  it 
would  not  have  come  if  your  uncle  and 
aunt  had  not  kept  their  purse-strings  so 
very  tight  all  the  while  you  were  struggling 
to  get  on  in  your  profession,  and  thirsting  j 
in  Lincoln’s  Inn  for  a  brief,  or  watching  in 
vain  the  Bishop  of  London  for  preferment 
from  your  room  above  a  flour  shop  at 
Hackney. 

The  two  youngest  Miss  Timepieces  are 
to  follow  the  brougham  by  rail  in  two  or 
three  days.  They  have  more  of  their  mother 
in  them  than  the  upper  strata.  Their  faces 
are  rather  shaped  like  that  of  a  roach,  and 
second  looks  really  well- 
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bred,  and  would  be  sparkling ;  but  the  lights 
of  her  spirit  are  not  drawn  out  in  the  family 
atmosphere,  which,  though  cheerful,  is  crisp 
and  frosty.  She  may  be  said  to  be  a  lighted 
candlestick  put  under  a  bushel  or  bed.  She 
has  inherited  more  of  her  father’s  spirit  and 
quiet  intelligence  than  the  others.  There 
is  evidently  sheet-lightning  in  her,  but  no 
thunder.  I  wonder  what  she  thinks  of  her 
mother?  She  thinks  sometimes  that  her 
mother  is  rather  big,  and  looks  at  her  as  a 
lily  of  the  valley  does  at  a  mountain.  She 
thinks  sometimes  that  she  speaks  too  loud, 
and  that  she  never  hears  Lady  Worsell 
sneeze  more  than  twice  or  three  times  at 
the  outside.  She  thinks  her  mother  is  rather 
like  the  centurion  in  the  Gospel,  who  said  to 
this  man  “Do  this, ’’and  toanother  “Dothat,” 
without  giving  any  reasons.  She  thinks 
it  would  be  rather  nice  to  have  a  lady’s- 
maid  in  the  house.  She  thinks  that  if  a 
young  gentleman  like  Will  were  to  ask  her 
to  love  him,  she  would  probably  consent. 
This  is  rather  shocking;  but  she  has  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  rob  her  sister. 

These  are  some  of  her  thoughts;  but  she 
would  be  frightened  if  she  saw  them,  or  even 
their  shadow.  She  is  a  spiritually-minded 
girl.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  she  belongs 
to  the  tribe  of  young  ladies  who  wear  jet 
necklaces  with  a  cross  at  the  end,  and  de¬ 
liver  tracts.  She  has  some  very  pretty 
thoughts  in  her,  and  they  go  about  in  her 
like  butterflies  to  all  kinds  of  flowers ;  but 
they  only  pop  outside  of  her  when  her 
mother  is  in  sunshine,  and  then  fly  very 
gently. 

She  says  to  the  old  sexton — 

“  ¥bu  must  mind,  Jonathan,  to  take  care 
of  the  sparrows’  nest.” 

Jonathan  grins,  and  touches  his  hat  with 
an  affirmative ;  and  afterwards  tells  the  land¬ 
lady  at  the  inn  that  she  is  “a  ’nation  nice  lass, 
and  prettiest  of  ’em  all.”  The  two  younger 
sisters  are  comfortable,  and  not  yet  much 
developed.  They  nestle  up  and  look  con¬ 
tent,  like  young  thrushes  in  a  nest  when  the 
parent  bird  has  brought  them  a  worm. 

It  may,  at  some  future  time,  be  advisable 
to  show  that  the  fifth  commandment  extends 
its  “honour  and  love”  to  the  husband  after 
marriage ;  but  at  present  the  main  current  of 
all  their  thoughts  is  towards  Scarborough. 

Thomas,  the  old  man  who  drove  the 
brougham,  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Timepiece  family  for  forty  years,  and  was 
very  much  attached  to  them.  The  attach¬ 


ment  was  mutual,  and  he  was  looked  upon 
as  a  fixture.  A  good  deal  of  the  sap  had 
gone  out  of  his  arms,  and  he  was  now  not 
equal  to  much  more  than  driving  a  very 
steady  horse  and  cleaning  the  family  boots. 
Sometimes  the  little  waiting-maid  enlisted 
him  to  rub  some  polish  on  the  dining-room 
table,  and  to  clean  the  potato  and  pudding 
pans;  but  I  think  it  went  rather  against  his 
grain.  He  was  a  good-natured  man,  who 
never  said  an  evil  word  against  any  one, 
and  smoked  his  pipe  with  a  countenance 
that  had  the  Christmas  hymn  upon  it — 
“Peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  towards 
men.”  He  was  as  great  a  favourite  in  the 
place  as  Jonathan;  and  one  of  the  main  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  their  characters  in  the 
village  mind  was,  that  Tommy  (as  he  was 
called)  never  used  the  word  “damn”  in  his 
sentences.  It  was  a  favourite  salt  with 
Jonathan’s  lines;  but  it  came  out  in  such  a 
good-natured  way,  both  in  praise  and  blame, 
that  it  was  not  thought  by  any  one  but  Mr. 
Roecliffe  to  be  a  sin. 

When  he  called  the  second  Miss  Time¬ 
piece  “  a  ’nation  pretty  lass,”  he  only  meant 
pretty  in  the  superlative  degree;  there  was 
nothing  of  the  “  lake  of  fire”  or  “the  pit”  in 
it.  And  if  he  called  (which  was  very  rare 
indeed)  a  man  a  ’nation  villain,  he  did  it 
with  a  grin  that  was  equal  to  giving  him  a 
cup  of  cold  water  to  assuage  his  “  hell  fire.” 

Thomas  had  a  little  fault:  sometimes  he 
got  a  drop  too  much,  and  became  very 
talkative,  and  rather  silly  in  his  stories  about 
his  love  affairs.  He  had,  he  said,  been 
often  on  the  eve  of  matrimony,  and  some¬ 
thing  had  always  come  in  the  way  to  stop 
proceedings.  There  are  four  or  five  of  his 
prospected  mothers-in-law  now  lying  in  Mr. 
Roecliffe’s  churchyard;  and  there  are,  pro¬ 
bably,  three  or  four  who  yet  remain  to  be 
buried. 

Sir  Edward  Worsell,  in  his  wakeful  mo¬ 
ments,  sometimes  joked  him  about  his  esca¬ 
pades. 

“  Thomas,”  he  said,  “  you  must  get  your 
cage  before  you  get  your  bird.” 

My  impression  is  that  the  women  thought 
him  rather  soft,  and  only  fitted  by  nature  to 
give  them  a  little  amusement. 

I  don’t  think  women  in  his  station  much 
object  to  a  good  hearty  “  damn  ”  now  and 
then.  They  put  it  about  midway  in  the 
catalogue  of  manlinesses ;  and  Thomas  never 
damned.  He  looked  as  if  he  very  much 

approved  of  this  visit  of  his  mistress  to  Scar- 
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borough.  He  had  a  wonderful  liking  for  a 
roadside  inn;  and  his  heart  was  in  its  noon¬ 
tide  of  quiet  joy  as  he  inspected  all  the  out¬ 
buildings,  the  horse  boxes,  and  calf  stalls, 
and  as  he  smoked  his  evening  pipe  with  the 
ostler  on  the  corner  of  the  pump  trough. 
He  thought  of  the  pint  of  good  ale  and  the 
cheese  yet  to  come,  and  wondered  why 
Mr.  Roecliffe  called  the  world  “a  vale  of 
tears.” 

They  reached  Barton-on-the-Hill  the  first 
evening.  It  had  been  fine  and  warm  all  the 
day,  and  the  birds  sang  to  them  on  the  banks 
of  the  road  as  they  went  on  at  an  easy  pace. 
The  yellowhammer,  which  may  be  called 
the  bird  of  the  road,  has  a  short,  sweet  note, 
and  expresses  itself  to  the  point,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  the  speakers  in 
Exeter  Hall. 

The  woods  are  in  their  prime  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  August;  and  if  the  day  is  not  too 
warm,  and  your  digestive  organs  are  at  ease, 
it  is  difficult  to  put  Mr.  Roecliffe’s  label 
upon  anything  you  meet  or  see  in  the  open. 
These  sort  of  expressions  about  the  world — 
viz.,  “a  vale  of  tears” — like  the  white  and 
yellow  wash  in  our  churches,  are  miserable 
relics  of  puritanism,  which,  after  all,  has 
not  in  its  modern  shapes  lost  its  love  of  a 
saving  grace  and  boiled  salmon  with  fennel 
sauce.  Anything  greasy  suits  it;  and  per¬ 
haps  we  owe  to  it  in  some  indirect  way  the 
discovery  of  the  good  properties  of  cod- 
liver  oil. 

There  was  a  thunderstorm  the  evening 
they  were  at  Barton-on-the-Hill,  much  to 
the  delight  of  the  ducks  and  geese  in  the 
comer  pond,  whose  spirits  were  in  harmony 
with  the  wet  part  of  it.  They  began  to  bap¬ 
tize  themselves  afresh,  and  to  wash  the  sins 
off  their  feathers,  as  teetotallers  at  revival 
meetings  purge  their  souls,  by  penitent  ges¬ 
ticulations,  from  the  stain  of  their  former 
drunkenness.  Mrs.  Timepiece  liked  the 
thunder  and  lightning  part  of  it  the  best, 
and  forgot  all  about  her  rheumatism  in  the 
forked  arrows  of  fire  which  struck  the  dis¬ 
tant  hills,  and  the  grand  roll  of  artillery  in 
the  sky,  which  sounded  like  a  battle  on  a 
large  scale.  Dr.  Cumming  would  have 
thought  of  Armageddon,  but  Mrs.  Time¬ 
piece  had  not  the  least  temperament  of  pro¬ 
phecy  in  her.  There  was  something  in  the 
storm  that  made  her  feel  the  majesty  of  her 
own  spirit,  and  the  crash  of  the  thunderbolt 
ran  up  the  marrow  of  her  bones,  and  made 
her  feel  as  if  there  was  the  music  of  a  brass 


band  in  her  soul.  I  feel  sure  that  Scar¬ 
borough  will  do  her  good,  if  she  will  only 
have  faith  in  it. 


ENTRE  TES  BRAS. 

(after  ronsard.) 

I  ROBBED  thee,  my  love,  yester-eve,  - 
Of  the  sweetest  of  kisses-- ah  me ! 
And  straightway  my  soul  took  its  leave 
To  feast  on  the  sweet  lips  of  thee. 

And  soulless  I  had  but  to  die, 

So  my  heart  to  my  lady  I  sent ; 

But  my  heart  was  enchained  by  her  eye. 
To  join  my  slaved  spirit  content. 

But  I  stole  thy  sweet  fragrance  of  breath. 
My  love,  when  I  ravished  the  kiss ; 

It  kept  my  poor  being  from  death — 

I  have  lived  from  that  hour  to  this. 

For  my  heart,  love,  is  resting  with  thee, 
And  my  spirit  is  slave  to  thy  charms — 
O,  would  that  with  them  I  could  be, 

To  rest  in  my  lady  love’s  arms ! 

GORDON  CAMPBELL. 


JOHN  HOLLINGSHEAD. 

FOR  fifteen  years  the  subject  of  our  car¬ 
toon  has  been  an  active  literary  and 
public  man.  His  literary  career  was  begun 
much  later  than  that  of  several  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  but  by  his  industry  and  ability 
he  speedily  succeeded  in  placing  himself  in 
the  van.  And  in  that  particular  walk  of  life 
to  which  he  has  devoted  his  energies,  he 
may  be  placed  in  the  first  rank. 

John  Hoilingshead  was  born  in  London, 
in  September,  1829.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
Henry  Randall  Hoilingshead,  and  being  in¬ 
tended  by  his  father  for  a  City  life,  he  was 
educated  with  this  end  in  view  at  Homer- 
ton.  His  family  have  been  connected  for 
many  generations  with  City  and  business 
circles,  and  at  an  early  age  Mr.  Hollings- 
head  was  placed  with  a  London  firm.  But 
his  literary  tastes  were  so  strong  that  he  de¬ 
cided  to  embark  on  what  is  to  ninety-nine 
aspirants  out  of  a  hundred  the  frailest  bark 
that  ever  was  launched — literary  pursuits. 

Having  left  his  desk  and  the  Gillott  of 
commerce,  he  took  up  the  quill  of  the  man 
of  letters,  and  when  only  twenty-six  years  of 
age  he  had  made  such  headway  that  his  per¬ 
formances  strongly  recommended  him  to  the 
late  Charles  DickenSj  who  engaged  him  per¬ 
manently  for  the  staff  of  “Household  Words.” 
Mr.  Hoilingshead  was  also  a  contributor  to 
many  leading  papers,  magazines,  and  re- 
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views,  among  which  we  may  mention  the 
Daily  News,  London  Review,  Punch,  Athe- 
ruzum.  Times  of  India,  “Comhill  Magazine,” 
“All  the  Year  Round,”  and  to  the  columns 
of  this  magazine.  Mr.  Hollingshead  was — 
we  suppose  d — a  philosophical  Radical,  and 
in  all  the  publications  he  wrote  for  he  reli¬ 
giously  preserved  his  political  consistency. 
He  was  the  devoted  disciple  of  J.  Bentham 
when  that  worthy  was  neglected.  He  can 
now  see  Jeremy’s  image  every  time  he  walks 
on  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  facade  of 
Burlington  House.  Many  of  Mr.  Hollings- 
head’s  most  successful  papers  were  written 
with  the  intention  of  making  popular  the 
principles  of  Mill  and  Bentham ;  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  though  the  great  humourist  had 
little  sympathy  with  the  school  himself,  he 
let  his  collaborateur  say  what  he  liked  on 
the  subject  in  “All  the  Year  Round.” 

In  1859  some  of  his  most  popular  papers 
were  first  collected  and  published  in  separate 
form,  with  the  title  of  “Under  Bow  Bells.” 
This  volume  contained  the  well-known  essay 
called  “The  City  of  Unlimited  Paper,” 
which  had  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  monetary  panic  of  1857. 

“Rubbing  the  Gilt  off,”  which  appeared 
in  i860,  was  a  collection  of  clever  political 
essays,  written  in  a  very  lively  style — very 
readable,  even  to  people  who  do  not  care 
about  politics — and  dedicated  to  John 
Bright,  at  a  time  when  the  ex -Cabinet 
Minister  had  apparently  about  as  much 
chance  of  being  made  Archimandrite  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

This  book  was  followed  by  a  collection 
of  eccentric  and  home  travels  entitled  “  Odd 
Journeys,”  and  by  a  volume  of  humorous 
papers  entitled  “Ways  of  Life.”  In  the 
same  year  (1861)  “Ragged  London”  ap¬ 
peared.  This  was  the  reproduction  of  a 
series  of  letters  which  appeared  originally 
in  the  Morning  Post.  The  author’s  other 
publications  are  a  collection  of  humorous 
stories  entitled  “Rough  Diamonds,”  and 
two  volumes  of  miscellaneous  essays  called 
“To-day.” 

Mr.  Hollingshead  is  likewise  a  successful 
dramatist,  and  when  the  Exhibition  of  1862 
was  projected  he  was  called  upon  by  the 
Commissioners  to  write  the  historical  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  official  catalogues — work 
done  in  1851  by  Mr.  Cole,  C.B. 

In  1866,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Dion 
Boucicault,  he  had  carried  through  an  agita¬ 
tion  which  resulted  in  dramatic  free  trade; 


and  the  attention  of  capitalists  having  been 
drawn  to  the*  want  of  first  class-theatres  in 
London,  several  have  been  built  since  that 
date.  The  Gaiety  Theatre,  in  the  Strand, 
is  the  best  and  most  successful  of  the  new 
theatres.  Mr.  Hollingshead  opened  it  itt 
December,  1868,  and  is  still  lessee  and 
manager  of  this,  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
our  London  playhouses.  He  has  so  played 
his  part  as  manager  as  to  please  every  taste, 
and  has  always  secured  the  services  of  a  first- 
rate  company.  His  new  dramas  have  been 
written  by  Robertson,  Charles  Reade,  Gil¬ 
bert,  Oxenford,  Byron,  and  Boucicault ;  and 
his  company  has  included  the  names  of 
Toole,  Wigan,  Boucicault,  Mrs.  Boucicault, 
Miss  Neilson,  and  Miss  Farren.  No  won¬ 
der  the  Gaiety  is  an  exceedingly  popular 
place  of  amusement.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  best  ventilated,  most  comfortable, 
and  well-managed  of  London  theatres. 

Our  portrait  is  engraved  from  a  drawing 
made  from  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Hollings¬ 
head  by  Messrs.  Fradelle  and  Marshall,  of 
Regent-street,  whose  photographs  have  the 
striking  peculiarity  of  being  works  of  art. 
Pose,  light,  and  printing  of  these  portraits 
are  artistic;  and  their  gallery  of  celebrities 
in  politics,  art,  science,  literature,  and  the 
drama,  is  well  worth  a  visit  from  any  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  photographer’s  art  in  its  perfec¬ 
tion. 


OLD  DOLLS  WITH  NEW  NOSES. 

ONE  JAPHET  CROOK. 

HE  wonderful  interest  with  which  the 
fortunes  of  the  Claimant  to  the  Tich- 
bome  baronetcy  and  estates  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  public — before  the  trial,  during 
the  trial,  in  the  Newgate  episode,  and  in  the 
starring  tour  under  the  patronage  of  Mr. 
Whalley  and  Mr.  Onslow — led  the  ingenious 
but  impecunious  literati  of  the  British 
Museum  to  ransack  the  stores  of  that  re¬ 
pository  of  knowledge,  in  the  hope  of  find¬ 
ing  some  parallel  case  in  the  past  history  ot 
litigation,  which,  being  found,  might  forth¬ 
with  be  taken  into  the  camp  of  the  Philistines,  | 
and  turned  into  copy — money.  Under  the 
impulse  of  this  interest,  a  new  translation  of 
the  French  causes  celebres  has  been  made, 
and  a  writer  in  the  Times  published  a  great 
French  personation  case — that  of  Martin  I 
Guerre — on  the  very  morning  when  a  con¬ 
tributor  sent  us  a  translation  of  it  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  Once  a.  WeeIk*  Quite  by  accident, 
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the  other  day,  in  the  library  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  I  lighted  upon  the  case  they  were  all 
looking  out  for.  It  is  of  respectable  antiquity, 
Mr.  Crook  having  left  his  ears  in  the  pillory 
in  June,  1831.  The  little  history  of  the 
man’s  career  is,  I  believe,  rare.  It  is  written 
by  James  Moore,  and  was  printed  at  Hamp¬ 
stead,  and  is  entitled  “The  Unparallel’d 
Impostor,  or  the  whole  Life,  Artifices,  and 
Forgeries  of  Japhet  Crook,  alias  Sir  Peter 
Stranger,  Bart.,  with  all  the  proceedings 
against  him.”  Then  follows  a  very  full  list 
of  contents,  and — the  author,  Moore,  having 
a  poetical  turn — this  couplet : 

‘  ‘ Peter  throughout  his  Life  has  been  a  Ranger , 

And  to  no  Fraud  whatever  is  a  Stranger .” 

There  are  people  who  will  be  inclined  to 
read  Roger  instead  of  Peter  here.  To  them 
I  would  say  that,  though  a  caricature  of  the 
Claimant  appeared  in  these  pages,  no  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  merits  of  the  case  was  entered 
|  upon.  The  matter  was  then  sub  judice,  and 
we  had  no  right  to  discuss  it.  Still  more 
would  it  be  improper  to  enter  upon  the 
matter  now  when  the  Claimant — as  he  is 
termed — is  about  to  be  tried  for  felony. 
The  English  criminal  law  gives  the  prisoners 
the  benefit  of  doubts.  I  venture  to  suggest 
these  two.  First:  If  he  is  Castro  or  Orton, 
or  anybody  you  like,  it  must  be  as  easy  to 
|  prove  that  he  is  Castro  or  Orton,  or  any- 
I  body  else  you  fix  upon,  as  to  prove  that  he 
I  is  ?iot  the  person  he  says  he  is.  Secondly: 

|  He  appears  to  have  convinced  every  un¬ 
prejudiced  person  he  has  come  intimately 
|  into  contact  with  that  he  is  the  person  he 
.  says  he  is.* 

I  Having  said  thus  much  in  deprecation  of 
the  story  of  Japhet  Crook,  alias  Sir  Peter 
Stranger,  and  our  remarks  thereon  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  more  modern  case,  I  proceed  with 
my  narrative: — 

Mr.  Japhet  Crook  was  a  prince  among 
forgers,  and  his  artifices  were  mostly  con- 
j !  trived  to  forward  his  chances  of  forging  title- 
deeds.  His  case,  when  made  public,  seems 
to  have  attracted  quite  as  much  attention 
as  the  Tichbome  trial,  and  ended  in  an 
alteration  of  the  law.  Most  people’s  first 
historical  impression  of  the  result  of  writ¬ 
ing  another  man’s  name  is  the  celebrated 

*  Correspondence  on  the  subject  is  respectfully 
declined.  We  neither  espouse  nor  oppose  the 
Claimant’s  pretensions.  We  wish  him  to  have  a 
fair  trial,  and  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  verdict  of 
the  jury,  according  to  the  evidence  both  sides  will 
adduce.  [Ed.] 


case  of  the  “  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd,”  whom 
Johnson  wrote  petitions  for,  and  who  was 
hanged  in  spite  of  them  for  forging  the  name 
of  Lord  Chesterfield  to  a  bond  for  a  sum  of 
money.  Dodd  owed  the  severity  of  his  pun¬ 
ishment  to  the  notice  of  Crook’s  case  in 
Parliament ;  for,  up  the  time  of  Crook’s  con¬ 
viction,  forgery  was  a  comparatively  light 
offence.  A  man  who  stole  a  handkerchief 
valued  at  twelvepence  was  hanged  for  it  on 
conviction,  while  the  forger  of  deeds  in¬ 
volving  thousands  of  pounds  only  lost  his 
ears,  and  did  not  forfeit  his  property. 

Mr.  Moore  remarks,  indulging  in  his  poetic 
vein  by  quoting  a  brother  singer — 

“ - Little  villains  must  submit  to  fate, 

That  great  ones  may  enjoy  the  world  in  state.” 

But  he  is  original  when  he  versifies  on  the 
theme:  “When  mankind  become  popular, 
either  through  the  motives  to  good  or  bad 
actions,  the  inquiry  of  the  public  after  them 
proceeds  from  one  and  the  same  cause,  and 
the  thirst  of  curiosity  is  raging  in  them  till 
they  are  let  into  the  original  and  course  of 
life  of  the  saint  or  the  sinner — 

*  A  plenteous  crop  of  each  our  annals  boast, 

But  here  the  former  in  the  latter's  lost.’  ” 

He  adds: — 

“  The  baronet  of  his  own  making,  now  be¬ 
fore  us,  may  for  his  transactions  be  said  to 
have  outdone  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  seems 
by  nature  made*  to  bear  the  weight  of  those 
curious  endowments  for  which  he  has  been 
so  remarkable,  and  for  which  he  is  here 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  villain  of  the 
first  rank.” 

To  which,  after  a  lamentation  on  the  state 
of  the  law  in  relation  to  forgery,  Mr.  Moore 
expresses  his  devout  hope — 

“  That  this  trifling  ear-statute  will  be  re¬ 
pealed,  and  that  Mr.  Ketch’s  anodyne  neck¬ 
lace  will  hereafter  cut  off  all  false  swearers 
and  forgers  from  the  land  of  the  living. ”t 

Japhet  Crook  was  born  in  Hertfordshire, 
in  1662;  was  brought  up  a  Quaker,  and  be¬ 
came  a  drayman  to  a  wealthy  brewer,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  living  at  Walthamstow,  in  Essex. 
After  leaving  Mr.  Hawkins’s  employ  he 


•  Crook  was  a  man  of  great  size, 
f  This  was  the  case.  The  doings  of  this  impostor 
caused  Parliament  to  make  forgery  a  felony  imme¬ 
diately  after  Crook’s  trial.  The  first  person  hanged 
under  the  new  law  was  one  Cooper,  for  forging  a 
bond  for  £ 2 5  in  the  name  of  Holme,  a  grocer,  in 
Hanover-square.  He  was  hanged  on  the  1 6th  of 
June,  1831.  /—  T 
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turned  malt- jobber,  and  was  lucky  enough 
to  marry  a  wife  with  a  small  fortune.  He 
had  now  the  means  of  turning  his  talents  to 
account.  He  was  a  very  fine  writer,  and 
able  well  to  imitate  the  engrossing  hand  of 
a  lawyer's  clerk  in  ink  of  any  shade  of 
brownness  demanded  by  circumstances  for 
the  imitation  of  old  parchments.  With  his 
wife's  little  fortune  Japhet  contrived  to  pay  the 
deposit  and  get  possession  of  the  title-deeds 
of  a  small  property  in  Hertfordshire,  which 
he  at  once  mortgaged  for  ,£600  to  one 
Cooke;  and  directly  after,  by  means  of  a 
duplicate  set  of  deeds,  for  ,£  1,600  to  Mr. 
John  Hawkins,  the  son  of  the  brewer  at 
Walthamstow.  He  thus  succeeded  in  getting 
,£2,200  in  return  for  a  deposit  of  £“ioo  on 
a  property  only  valued  at  ,£500  to  begin 
with. 

Mr.  Crook's  next  step  was  to  take  his 
talents  and  his  money  to  London,  leaving  his 
wife  behind  him.  From  double  mortgages 
he  proceeded  very  soon  to  double  marriages, 
selecting  for  the  second  Mrs.  Crook,  Mary, 
sister  of  Captain  Nash,  of  Tooley-street, 
Southwark.  With  this  lady  he  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  fortune. 

By  this  means  he  secured  the  brewery  ot 
Sir  John  Friend,  on  Tower  Hill,  after  the 
death  of  that  gentleman,  who  was  mixed  up 
in  the  plot  to  assassinate  King  William,  and 
suffered  accordingly  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law. 

In  a  few  months  Japhet  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  turn  bankrupt,  absconding  with 
large  sums  of  money  to  Ireland.  He  made 
Cork  his  residence  first,  dropping  his  scrip¬ 
ture  name  Japhet,  and  his  surname  Crook. 
At  Cork  he  was  Sir  Peter  Stranger,  Bart., 
giving  out  that  Queen  Anne,  on  account 
of  some  signal  secret  services  that  he  had 
performed,  had  conferred  the  title  upon 
him. 

Sir  Peter  having  at  length  made  Cork  a 
little  warm  for  him,  made  for  Dublin,  where 
he  gave  out  that  he  had  such  interest  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James's  that  he  could  pro¬ 
cure  the  good  people  of  Dublin  her  Ma¬ 
jesty's  patent  for  digging  their  own  coals,  and 
for  opening  mines  in  Ireland.  Here,  after 
receiving  various  large  sums  of  money  from 
Colonel  Kempson,  and  other  natives  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  for  the  services  he  was  render¬ 
ing  them  at  Court,  Sir  Peter  proceeded  to 
confer  the  title  of  Lady  Stranger  on  a  young 
woman  named  Mary  Savage. 

At  length  it  came  to  his  ears  that  his 
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English  wife  was  coming  over  to  see  him,  as 
she  had  met  with  some  one  who  had  pene¬ 
trated  his  disguise.  Accordingly,  Sir  Peter 
gave  his  English  and  Irish  wives  leg-bail, 
and  removed  himself  to  the  “land  o’  Scots," 
where  he  married  a  fourth  time. 

At  last,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years, 
Mr.  Crook  again  appeared  in  London.  Now, 
finding  his  old  friend  Mr.  John  Hawkins  in 
a  failing  state,  he  set  to  work  to  make  him 
believe  that  he  had  returned  from  his  travels 
a  very  rich  man,  and  the  possessor  of  several 
estates — on  which,  by  forging  title-deeds  from 
time  to  time  as  occasion  required,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  raising  £‘13,000. 

Crook's  last  great  stroke,  however,  was 
to  make  a  will,  leaving  all  his  sham  estates 
to  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  was  a  bachelor,  very 
rich,  and  had  no  near  relatives.  This  had 
the  desired  effect  on  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  at 
once  made  a  will  leaving  all  his  property 
to  Crook.  A  few  weeks  after  he  died ;  and 
it  was  on  a  libel  exhibited  in  the  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Courts,  and  on  proceedings  taken  in 
Chancery  by  Hawkins’s  heirs -at -law,  that 
the  unparalleled  impostor  was  at  length  made 
to  disgorge. 

Hawkins  seems  to  have  been  very  easily 
imposed  upon;  but  Crook  by  no  means 
confined  his  attentions  to  him.  There  was 
no  end  to  his  estates — he  could  make  them 
as  fast  as  he  mortgaged  them.  He  said  he 
had  an  estate-royal  at  Holy  Island,  in  North¬ 
umberland,  and  thus  presented  the  title- 
deeds  to  Mr.  Hawkins: — 

“Worthy  Sir — Inclosed  in  the  Bage  is 
the  Grant  from  the  Crown  with  the  other 
Writeinges  be  pleased  to  take  them  home 
with  you  and  at  your  owen  Laziour  Peruse 
them  and  If  it  May  be  your  Pleasuer  to 
serve  Me  int  I  shall  make  the  Tittle  as  ferm 
and  good  as  any  on  earth  and  all  that  I 
have  Afirmed  of  it  is  truth  Your  Most 
obledged  obeidant  Humbell  Servant  Till 
He's:  I  Crook.” 

Mr.  Hawkins  seems  to  have  advanced  as 
much  money  on  his  title-deeds  as  ever  he 
was  pleased  to  ask  for.  He  used  to  present 
the  ex-brewer  with  doctored  wines  before  he 
mortgaged  an  estate  to  him,  “assuring  him 
that  these  wines  came  out  of  the  King's  cel¬ 
lar,  and  were  such  as  King  George  himself 
usually  drank,  and  that  one  sort  of  them 
which  he  called  Ashcolon  wine  had  very 
extraordinary  virtues." 
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“I  kno’,”  he  wrote,  “the  Jewes  are  the 
cunninges  Pepell  in  the  world,  and  they  call 
it  Long  Life,  and  whatever  is  sold  in  England 
is  sold  to  help  poor  wines.” 

All  his  dupes  seem  to  have  been  favoured 
with  consignments  from  his  Majesty's  own 
cellars,  and  poor  Hawkins  apparently  drank 
too  freely  of  the  Ascalon  wine. 

His  assumption  for  twenty  years  of  an 
alias — Sir  Peter  Stranger — seems  never  to 
have  been  detected  and  exposed;  though 
probably  only  the  pigeons  he  plucked  really 
believed  him  to  be  a  baronet. 

Hawkins's  will  was  set  aside  by  a  decree 
of  the  Court  of  Chanceiy,  and  the  further 
proceedings  relating  to  it  were  referred  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  British  justice  in  those  days 
was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  the 
clerical  lawyers  seem  to  have  gone  into  the 
matter  with  a  will,  as  full  restitution  was 
made  to  as  many  persons  as  his  estate  per¬ 
mitted,  and  the  unparalleled  impostor  left 
both  his  ears  in  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman. 

Japhet  was  indicted  under  a  now  ob¬ 
solete  statute — Ann.  5  Eliz. — which  is  to 
be  found  in  our  fine  category  of  statutes 
at  large.  Japhet  Crook,  alias  Sir  Peter 
Stranger,  had  the  sentence  of  the  statute 
pronounced  upon  him,  and  it  was  accord¬ 
ingly  executed.  The  common  hangman  cut 
off  his  ears,  slit  up  his  nostrils,  and  seared 
them  on  the  pillory  at  Charing  Cross,  on  the 
10th  of  June,  1731. 

After  this  act  of  barbarous  justice  had 
been  carried  out,  and  the  letter  of  the  law 
complied  with,  the  “baronet”  was  carried 
back  to  his  place  of  confinement,  the  then 
well-known  sponging-house,  kept  by  a  widow 
named  Pearson,  near  the  King's  Bench 
Prison  in  Southwark,  with  whom  he  had 
“run  a  tick”  from  the  first  day  of  his  con¬ 
finement  ;  and  the  last  we  hear  of  the  rascal 
is  that,  to  keep  his  landlady  *in  humour,  he 
played  his  cards  with  her  so  as  to  induce 
her  to  become  his  fifth  wife.  He  promised 
her  Mr.  Hawkins's  estate,  which,  he  said, 
had  not  passed  from  him  with  his  ears; 
and,  flushed  with  this  good  fortune,  Widow 
Pearson  sent  her  son  down  to  Waltham¬ 
stow  to  survey  it. 

A  collection  of  his  letters  is  extant  that 
is  calculated  to  give  a  genuine  account  of 
Japhet  Crook's  honesty  to  a  distant  pos¬ 
terity,  spelled  with  his  own  peculiar  views 


of  orthography,  and  written  with  his  own 
character;  and,  as  we  all  know,  the  litcra 
scripta  mancl. 


THE  END  OF  THE  CAPE 

diamonds. 

THE  Cape  diamond  fields  appear  to  be 
pretty  nearly  exhausted,  every  succes¬ 
sive  account  received  of  them  being  more 
disastrous  than  the  preceding;  so  that,  had 
we  waited  a  few  months  longer,  there  might 
have  been  no  need  for  the  solemn  act  of 
annexation  to  the  British  Crown  lately  per¬ 
formed  in  these  fields.  In  fact,  it  has  begun 
to  be  merely  a  question  whether  the  supply 
of  Cape  diamonds  shall  cease,  or  the  prices 
become  so  low  as  to  make  the  search  barely 
remunerative.  Theoretically,  the  price  of  a 
diamond  depends  upon  the  amount  of  labour 
required  to  bring  it  into  the  market  A 
great  find  of  diamonds  disturbs  the  equi¬ 
librium  for  a  moment,  by  diminishing  the 
labour  without  affecting  the  price.  But 
sooner  or  later  the  equilibrium  is  re-esta¬ 
blished.  If  the  African  diamonds  had  not 
given  out,  the  search  for  them  would  have 
soon  ceased  to  be  more  profitable  on  the 
average  than  other  labour;  and  to  this 
would  been  added  the  demoralizing  effect 
of  labour  paid  for,  not  by  regular  results, 
but  by  prizes  in  a  lottery. 

An  association  (limited)  announces  to¬ 
day  the  first  arrival  of  their  own  Cape 
diamonds  in  London,  and  it  is  possible  it 
may  be  the  last,  if  current  accounts  are  to 
be  believed.  The  following  narrative  em¬ 
bodies  the  latest  experiences  of  a  digger: — 

On  arriving  at  the  Cape,  we  made  the 
mistake  of  talung  tents,  tools,  cooking  uten¬ 
sils,  and  so  on,  to  the  fields.  They  are 
cheaper  here  than  at  Cape  Town,  because 
neither  successful  nor  unsuccessful  diggers 
take  such  things  away.  Our  journey  was 
made,  without  an  accident  or  misadventure, 
in  fourteen  days.  We  had  no  chance  of 
shooting  or  sketching,  for  the  waggon  stays 
for  nothing  except  a  breakdown  or  want  of 
cattle ;  and  .though  we  were  jolted  all  day, 
till  every  bone  in  our  bodies  was  aching,  we 
always  got  good  rest  at  night. 

Arrived  at  Pniel  and  Klipdufl — diggings 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  Vaal  River — we 
found  they  were  almost  worked  out,  sio  we 
started  for  Gong  Gong  and  Cawood’s  Mope, 
twelve  miles  down.  Here  we  found  a  fcrowd 
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i  of  diggers,  and  fancy  prices  for  the  claims, 

-  so  away  we  went  again  to  Blue  Jacket  Rush, 
eight  miles  farther  down  the  river,  and  found 
1  much  the  same  state  of  things  as  we  found  at 
Cawood’s  Hope ;  but  rather  than  run  about 
any  longer,  and  waste  more  time,  we  deter¬ 
mined  to  begin,  and  so  put  pick  and  shovel 
into  the  ground,  and  went  to  work  like 
Britons.  Our  claims  were  on  a  “Kopje” — 
j  />.,  old  bed  of  a  river — and  there  were  only 
!  three  parties  at  work  there  besides  ourselves. 

|  Very  hard  work  it  is,  this  diamond  digging: 

!  up  at  daybreak,  light  fire  for  making  the 
!  morning  coffee — usually  the  '  firewood  is 
j  damp — then  down  to  our  claims.  We  keep 
I  as  far  as  convenient  from  the  river,  for 
|  health's  sake.  We  breakfast  at  twelve,  and 
have  dinner  or  supper  at  sundown,  so  we 
'  give  the  day  to  work. 

J  As  soon  as  our  claims — a  claim  is  thirty 
feet  square — were  marked  out  and  paid  for, 

|  we  began  to  remove  the  surface  boulders, 
some  of  them  as  much  as  two  men  could 
roll.  When  they  were  out  of  the  way,  rolled 
I  and  piled  on  one  another  by  way  of  a  hedge 
round  the  claims,  we  had  to  get  rid  of  the 
j  bushes  and  grass;  so  we  were  some  time 
'  getting  our  claim  in  order  for  work.  At' 
first  we  were  not  very  quick  at  cooking — I 
;  knew  but  little  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
cuisine ,  and  we  lost  much  time  in  blunder¬ 
ing  over  our  feed ;  but  now,  I  flatter  myself, 
we  are  tolerable  cooks — in  the  bush  style. 
After  eight  days'  work  at  clearing  our  claims, 
we  had  just  begun  to  get  out  the  gravel 
t  and  wash  it,  when  there  came  news  of 
;  a  new  “rush”  nine  miles  away,  and  the 
I  air  was  thick  with  rumours  of  diamonds 
being  found  on  the  surface.  I  went  there  at 
once,  marked  out  two  claims,  paid  two  shil¬ 
lings  and  sixpence  each  for  them,  stuck  up 
our  tickets,  and  returned  to  Blue  Jacket  late 
at  night,  after  a  walk  of  eighteen  miles.  The 
next  day  we  left  by  bullock  waggon,  with  all 
impedimenta .  We  were  reluctant  to  leave 
our  claims,  on  which  we  had  spent  so  much 
labour ;  but  two  men  who  had  worked  near 
us  were  leaving:  they  had  given  the  place  a 
fair  trial,  they  said,  having  washed  more  than 
one  hundred  loads  of  gravel  without  seeing 
the  shadow  of  a  diamond.  Tents  were 
being  taken  down  on  every  side  of  us,  and 
diggers  were  rushing  to  the  new  place  from 
all  quarters ;  so  we  overcame  our  reluctance. 
This  new  rush  was  called  at  first  Moonlight; 
then  Hoan's  Rush;  finally,  at  a  meeting  of 
diggers,  it  was  changed  to  Delport’s  Hope. 


Mr.  Delport  is  a  colonial,  who  bribed  a 
Kaffir  to  tell  him  where  any  surface  dia¬ 
monds  were  to  be  found.  He  is  said  to  have 
made  a  large  fortune  out  of  the  place.  The 
Kaffir  disappeared,  his  chief,  Jantje,  threat¬ 
ened  to  hang  him  for  “  blowing  ”  the  new 
place,  and  probably  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

In  four  days,  the  population  at  Delport’s 
Hope  rose  from  100  to  2,000.  It  was  soon 
expedient  to  form  a  committee  to  mark  out 
the  claims,  settle  disputes,  and  otherwise 
provide  for  the  rights  of  the  individual  dig¬ 
gers,  for  there  was  a  deal  of  “jumping” — 
/>.,  stealing  claims.  We  began  work  on  May 
8th,  and  dug  and  washed  the  gravel,  expect¬ 
ing  every  moment  to  see  a  diamond  on  the 
sorting- table.  We  had  plenty  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  for  we  could  hear  the  “  Hurrahs !”  go 
echoing  down  the  river,  sometimes  every 
five  minutes,  as  some  lucky  digger  picked 
up  a  diamond  in  his  claim,  or  found  it  on 
his  sorting-table. 

Encouragement  was  all  we  had  at  Del- 
port’s  Hope:  our  claims  were  on  inferior 
ground.  Although  we  made  all  haste  in 
moving,  we  were  only  in  time  to  be  out¬ 
siders.  There  might  have  been  a  diamond 
in  one  or  both  our  claims,  but  about  that 
there  was  no  certainty;  whereas  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  certainty  about  the  choice  part 
of  the  Kopje.  The  rich  ground  was  about 
six  acres ;  outside  of  it  only  very  few  dia¬ 
monds  were  found,  and  those  very  small. 
As  many  as  fifty  diamonds  were  turned  out 
of  the  rich  ground  in  one  day.  I  know  se¬ 
veral  diggers  who  have  found  from  eight  to 
seventeen  in  this  one  place ;  one  man  got 
twenty,  and  had  worked  only  half  his  claim. 
The  largest  stone  I  can  hear  of  at  Delport's 
Hope  is  one  of  twenty  carats.  Some  three 
or  four,  of  three  carats  or  so,  were  found 
about  forty  yards  from  my  partner's  claim ; 
and  one  of  one  and  a  half  carat  was  washed 
out  about  ten  yards  from  mine.  The  parties 
around  us  began  to  desert  their  claims  soon 
after  they  found  they  were  not  on  rich 
ground. 

Our  next  neighbour,  a  Dutchman,  told 
me  of  a  new  place  where  only  Kaffirs  were 
at  work.  He  had  been  there  prospecting, 
and  thought  it  was  a  good  Kopje;  so  he  and 
all  his  started,  and  we  followed.  The  place 
is  now  called  Winter’s  Rush,  four  miles  up 
the  river  from  Delport’s  Hope. 

We  were  wide  awake  this  time.  One 
must  be  some  time  here  to  get  up  to  the 
dodges  about  rushes  and  claims.  If  a  man 
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goes  diamond  digging,  he  must  keep  his 
li  eyes  skinned  and  his  ears  open,  make  no 
!  1  friends,  and  trust  no  one  further  than  he  can 
|  j  see  him.  Sometimes  the  rushes  are  got  up 
:  1  by  men  who  keep  grog  or  other  store  huts, 

|  j  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  diggers’  cus¬ 
tom.  For  instance,  a  man  goes  into  a  large 
,  camp,  like  Delport’s  Hope,  and  shows  a 
i  diamond  which  he  declares  was  found  at 
I  such  a  place,  where  he  has  a  store,  or  is  in 
partnership  in  some  business.  Then  comes 
a  rush  to  the  place.  If  diamonds  are  found — 
which  is  generally  the  case,  as  a  large  space  of 
ground  is  turned  over — well  and  good;  if  it 
1 '  turns  out  blank,  they  call  it  a  “canteen  rush.” 

Some  cute  ones  try  Kopjes  at  other 
1  people’s  expense.  The  cute  one  marks  out 
claims  ,  in  a  new  place  for  himself  and 
!  frit-nds — no  matter  if  the  friends  are  hun- 
i  diet  Is  of  miles  away;  then  goes  to  another 
| !  place,  and  shows  a  diamond  which  is  said 
I  to  have  been  found  in  the  new  ground.  Of 
j  course,  there  is  a  rush,  and  hundreds  of 
claims  are  taken.  The  cute  one’s  claims  are 
in  different  parts  of  the  Kopje;  and  as  soon 
as  the  best  part  is  discovered,  he  works  his 
promising  claims,  and  allows  the  others  to 
:  be  “jumped.” 

I  Though  the  labour  is  hard  and  the  living 
1  rough,  it  is  astonishing  how  much  work  one 
;  can  get  through:  every  stroke  of  the  pick, 

]  every  shovelful  of  gravel  thrown  on  the 
’  sorting- table,  may  turn  up  a  fortune.  And 
1  j  so  we  go  on,  day  after  day,  hour  after  hour 
I  —what  with  the  excitement  and  hope,  we 
j  don’t  feel  the  labour  at  all.  If  there  is 
nothing  in  the  first  shovelful,  there  may  be 
half  a  dozen  diamonds  in  the  next;  if  we 
'  find  nothing  to-day,  we  hope  for  better  luck 
!  to-morrow.  Hope  and  perseverance  are  two 
necessaries — without  them,  no  one  need  dig 
!  I  for  diamonds.  There  has  been  no  great  rush 
|  here  yet.  We  have  taken  eleven  claims  in 
:  different  parts  of  the  Kopje.  When  the  rush 
j  comes,  and  a  managing  committee  is  elected, 
j  we  have  to  give  up  all  but  two;  no  doubt  we 
I  shall  find  out  which  are  the  best  before  that 
i  The  usual  regulation  is,  that  the  owner  of  a 
j  claim  must  mark.it  distinctly,  by  sticking  up 
!  his  name  or  initials,  and  dig  in  it  at  least 
once  in  three  days;  if  he  omits  either  of 
these  performances  the  claim  is  jumpable, 
and  the  jumper  cannot  be  interfered  with  by 
1  the  jumped.  Not  far  from  my  claim,  a 
Dutchman  found  a  stone  of  seventy-two 
<: a  rats  and  five  or  six  smaller  ones.  He  wisely 
!  sciti  his  claim,  and  went  down  into  the  colony. 


The  diamondiferous  ground  as  yet  dis-  | 
covered  extends  along  the  River  Vaal  for  | 
about  150  miles.  There  are  also  inland  ! 
diggings — Du  Toil’s  Pan  and  Bulfontain, 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Vaal — 
where  water  is  very  scarce.  , 

The  apparatus  we  use  for  washing  the 
gravel  is  like  that  used  in  gold  diggings — 
a  cradle,  with  coarse  top  sieve  and  fine  1 
bottom  sieve.  Our  claim  is  about  200  yards  ( 
from  the  river,  so  we  carry  the  gravel  down 
in  buckets,  wash  it  in  the  cradle,  then  empty 
the  contents  of  the  top  sieve  on  the  sorting- 
table  and  examine  it,  sweep  off  the  refuse,  . 
and  examine  the  contents  of  the  bottom  1 
sieve.  About  half  a  bucketful  of  gravel  is  : 
washed  at  a  time,  which  is  reduced  to  one- 
half  by  the  washing.  The  sorting  is  easy  and 
quickly  done.  When  I  came  here,  I  thought 
it  was  done  very  carelessly,  and  that  many 
diamonds  must  be  overlooked ;  but  I  soon 
found  that  if  there  is  a  diamond  on  the  j 
table  it  is  sure  to  make  itself  visible,  and  if  I 
I  did  not  sort  quickly  I  should  not  get  | 
through  the  work.  We  sweep  off  agates,  crys¬ 
tals,  jaspers,  and  cat’s-eyes  like  so  much  dirt,  j 
We  at  last  found  our  first  diamond — a  j 
good  stone  of  two  carats  and  three-eighths, 
worth,  when  cut,  about  ^25.  It  has  en- 
couraged  us  to  work  away  harder  than  ever, 
and  to  give  the  Kopje  a  fair  trial. 

On  Saturdays,  we  take  a  half-holiday, 
and  go  shooting.  There  is  no  large  game 
within  thirty  miles,  but  plenty  of  turkeys 
and  guinea  lowl;  so  we  generally  manage  | 
to  get  a  good  dinner  on  Sundays.  On  | 
Sundays,  no  one  works.  The  Dutchmen  , 
and  their  families  amuse  themselves  with  | 
singing  hymns  for  the  greater  part  of  the  1 
day.  They  are  about  the  best  specimens  of 
humanity  I  have  met  here — steady,  indus¬ 
trious,  and  as  mind 'ul  of  their  traditional 
cleanliness  as  it  is  possible  to  be  under  the  . 
circumstances.  They  are  shy  of  English-  | 
men,  and  well  they  may  be,  for  a  love  of  j 
truth  and  honesty  is  not  an  attribute  of  the  ; 
Anglo-Saxon  on  the  Vaal  River. 

My  own  experience  leads  me  to  advise 
people  to  stop  away  from  the  Cape  diamond 
fields. 

TABLE  TALK. 

I  ONCE  heard  a  middle-aged  common  law 
junior  heave  a  great  sigh  at  the  news  of 
the  death  of  a  Chancery  Q.C.,  and  express  in 
feeling  language  his  profound  aspiration  that 
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if  his  seniors  must  die,  it  might  now  please 
Providence  to  remove  a  few  leaders  from 
the  ranks  of  the  common  law  bar.  And  it 
is  told  of  the  officers  who  dined  after  one 
of  De  Moltke’s  battles,  that  they  grumbled, 
as  at  a  serious  grievance,  that  there  had  been 
no  general  killed.  So  the  subalterns  at  the 
opera — that  corps  in  which  there  are  no  pro¬ 
motions — unfortunate  women  who  have  the 
ill-luck  to  possess  voices  no  better  than  good, 
not  unreasonably  grumble  that  the  marriage 
of  a  prima  donna  only  means  that  she  will 
sing  more  than  she  ever  sang  before,  instead 
of  gracefully  quitting  the  stage.  Their 
chance  never  comes — for  ever  doomed  to 
play  the  second  fiddle ;  whereas,  if  marriage 
and  retirement  from  the  stage  went  together, 
the  manager  must  promote  them  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  profession. 

A  tenor  voice  is  the  thing  a  modem 
countryman  ought  to  ask  Jupiter  for,  if  the 
god  offered  to  grant  any  one  request  he 
might  prefer,  as  he  did  Hodge  in  the  fable. 
For  a  tenor  voice  of  high  quality  and  a 
good  ear  for  music  confer  on  their  lucky 
possessor  the  power  to  convert  all  he  touches 
into  gold.  Perhaps  a  splendid  soprano  is 
even  better.  A  prima  donna  will  be  fought 
for  by  rival  managers — will  be  implored  to 
go  to  all  parts  of  the  compass  at  once;  and, 
failing  this,  will  spend  her  year  in  London, 
Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Cairo,  and  New  York. 
One  lady  has  been  receiving  ^150  a-night 
in  London  all  this  season,  and  is  to  have 
^200  a-night  in  New  York.  The  true  his¬ 
tory  of  the  peasant  girl  who  becomes  a  prima 
donna  in  grand  opera  would  be  a  very  in¬ 
structive  tale:  from  the  day  when,  a  little 
child,  it  is  found  out  that  she  sings  better 
than  any  other  child  in  the  village,  to  the 
day  when  she  makes  her  last  curtsey  before 
the  footlights.  What  a  story !  The  village 
gossips  remark  the  sweetness  of  her  voice — 
her  parents  find  a  patron  who  pays  for 

1  masters — she  is  discovered  by  a  manager, 

1  speculated  in,  brought  out,  makes  a  great 
'  success — is  followed  about  from  capital  to 
.  capital  by  a  tribe  of  pensioners,  including 
her  respectable  parents,  brothers,  sisters, 

1  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  to  the  fiftieth  re¬ 
move,  every  sort  of  master  she  ever  had — 
everybody  that  can  show  the  least  claim  to 
(  help  empty  her  purse.  And  they  all  fawn 

1  on  her,  flatter  her,  cajole  and  deceive  her; 

until  she  marries  the  man  she  loves,  who 
’  pawns  her  diamonds,  breaks  her  heart,  and 

dissipates  twice  the  income  of  a  princess  of 
the  blood  at  the  gambling-table.  Though 
this  picture  has  too  often  been  realized  in 
the  history  of  the  lyric  stage,  it  must  in 
fairness  be  said  that  there  are  many  happy 
exceptions  in  the  cases  of  great  public 
favourites,  who  have  found  in  their  hus¬ 
bands  better  managers  of  their  property 
and  their  affairs  of  business  tha,n  any  less 
interested  agents  possibly  could  become. 

The  stormy  weather  in  the  Midlands 
has  not  done  the  farmers  any  good.  After 
several  really  bad  years,  with  foot  and  mouth 
disease  among  the  cattle,  all  their  hay  washed 
away,  and  their  corn  not  likely  to  improve 
with  standing  in  the  rain,  they  are  grumbling 
with  some  reason.  They  have  unanimously 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  “  farming's  no 
good,”  though  the  prospecfof  their  turning 
their  attention  to  anything  else  is  probably 
remote.  One  worthy  of  my  acquaintance 
thus  accounts  for  the  last  wet  month,  and 
firmly  believes  his  proverb : — 

“  Sunday  new  and  Sunday  full, 

'  Alius  did  rain  and  alius  wull.” 

So  much  for  the  moon's  chance  of  fair  play 
in  that  parish ! 

President  Grant  is  charged  by  the 
“bilin'  hot”  Greeleyites  with  having  com¬ 
mitted  nearly  every  offence  in  the  calendar. 
But  he  has  given  special  cause,  in  the 
opinion  of  these  gentlemen,  for  getting  de¬ 
feated  at  the  election,  by  his  weakness  for 
giving  his  “relashuns”  offices  with  salaries 
attached.  Of  course,  no  Greeleyite  would 
give  another  the  value  of  a  red  cent  out  of  the 
state  chest,  if  he  had  ever  such  a  chance. 
All  the  organs  of  Grant's  party  kindly 
admit  this,  to  start  with,  and  the  editor  of 
the  Golden  Age  thus  enlarges  on  the  sub¬ 
ject: — “Yu  make  a  grate  fuss  becaws  Grant 
hez  got  so  many  relashuns.  Wall,  its  human 
natur  to  hev  relashuns,  specially  ef  yu  git 
rich  or  gits  an  offis.  There  Jo  Snooker, 
poor  as  a  meetin-hous  mouse  and  without 
a  relashun  in  the  world  or  a  feller  wat  wood 
lend  him  fifty  cents;  but  wen  his  bruther 
in  Kentucky  dide  and  left  him  a  mint  uv 
munny,  hiz  relashuns  begun  to  kum  and 
kep  on  kummin,  until  it  seemed  ez  tho  he 
wuz  furst  or  second  kussen  to  the  entire 
populashun  of  the  civilized  globe.  Ef  he 
hadn't  pulled  up  stiks  and  went  tu  parts 
unknown,  heed  ben  a  poor  man  afore  this. 
But  with  all  yer  kunnin  and  kalkerlatin  you 
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haint  found  but  aity-tu  relashuns  that  Grant 
hez  put  into  offis.  Ther  may  be  some  that 
wont  own  up  becaws  yu  fellers  make  sich  an 
adoo  about  it  Kali  the  hoi  lot  a  hundred ; 
and  I  say  kit  aint  bad  Why,  ef  yu  was 
President  yood  find  yurself  related  to  every 
animal  that  come  out  uv  Noah’s  ark.  Grant 
has  gin  offisis  to  only  a  hundred  of  hiz !  I 
say  it’s  moderate.”  Now,  there  is  more  sense 
than  nonsense  in  that. 


“The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts” 
calls  the  attention,  we  should  suppose,  of 
all  top  sawyers  to  an  invention,  or  more 
properly  a  new  application  of  a  well- 
known  fact,  which  has  recently  been  pa¬ 
tented  in  America.  The  originality  of  the 
special  application  will  strike  most  read¬ 
ers.  Everybody  knows  that  when  an  elec¬ 
tric  current  is  transmitted  through  a  fine 
platinum  wire  the  wire  becomes  red  hot. 
The  patent  in  question  is  for  the  utilizing  of 
this  principle  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
wood.  Hence,  we  may  now  have  the  saw¬ 
ing  of  timber  effected  without  a  saw.  Dr. 
Robinson,  the  patentee,  was  led  to  this 
novel  application  of  electricity  by  observing 
the  facility  with  which  a  platinum  wire, 
when  raised  to  a  white  heat,  effected  the 
removal  of  tumours,  and  cut  its  way  into 
the  living  flesh.  It  is  anticipated  that  by 
means  of  this  invention,  which  requires  only 
a  simple  quantity  battery,  trees  will  be  felled 
and  divided  into  logs,  and  other  operations 
of  a  similar  nature  performed.  But  if  that 
station  in  life  to  which  it  had  pleased  Pro¬ 
vidence  to  call  me  were  sawing  up  timber, 
I  should  not  sell  my  saw  and  lay  out  the 
money  in  coils  of  fine  platinum  wire. 

Providence  has  compassionately  given 
women  an  instinct  to  feel  that  they  are 
of  more  importance  than  they  really  are, 
and  it  is  a  great  support  to  them  in  passing 
through  life.  It  would  be  a  very  unfortu¬ 
nate  thing  for  both  men  and  women — but 
especially  women — if  the  poet’s  wish  were 
granted — namely,  the  gift  to  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us.  We  should  lose  that 
amount  of  self-confidence  which  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  well-doing  of  both  small  and 
great  things,  and  we  should  shut  out  more 
than  half  the  mental  sunshine  which  now 
makes  our  lives  bright.  As  it  is,  we  really 
fancy  that  the  world  will  miss  us  when  we 
die,  and  it  softens  the  idea  of  death.  And 
you  rarely  if  ever  find  a  man  or  woman  who 
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does  not  wish  and  try  to  leave  some  foot¬ 
print  or  other  on  the  sands  of  time.  I 
think  philosophers  must  be  rather  miserable 
when  they  so  clearly  perceive  that  the  world 
cares  very  little  indeed  about  births  and 
deaths,  and  that  even  a  very  large  footprint 
on  the  sands  of  time  is  soon  washt  d  out  by 
the  flood-tide  of  events.  The  fact  is,  that 
things  on  earth  as  well  as  things  in  heaven 
require  a  background  of  imagination.  It 
is  to  the  human  mind  and  heart  what  the 
summer  skies  are  to  the  earth,  and  blessed 
are  they  who  are  long  in  finding  out  that  it 
is  a  sell,  or  pious  fraud,  as  the  Romanists 
would  call  it. 

The  convicts  have  given  us  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  at  one  time  or  another,  and  they 
are  always  pretty  expensive  to  keep  up. 
p  They  manage  them  better  in  the  States  : — 

“  Alabama  hires  out  its  convicts  to  work  on  the 
railroads.  Each  man  has  an  iron  spike  about 
eighteen  inches  long  around  his  ankle,  held  by  a 
chain  which  reaches  up  to  the  waist.  This  contrivance 
keeps  them  from  running.  They  trip  and  fall  when¬ 
ever  making  the  experiment.  The  contractors  feed,  1 
clothe,  and  guard  the  convicts,  and  pay  the  State  1 
40  cents  a  day  for  each  man’s  labour.  For  every  | 
six  months  they  faithfully  work  on  the  road,  a  month  1 
is  taken  from  their  term  of  imprisonment.”  ! 

Can  we  make  some  such  experiment  in  this 
country?  Mr.  Bruce  generally  spends  his 
recess  in  devising  new  bills.  Will  he  con¬ 
sider  the  poor  convicts  and  poorer  rate-  * 
payers  this  autumn?  ' 

The  passion  of  old  ladies  for  cats  is  well  1 
known,  and  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since 
they  have  much  of  the  feline  nature  in  them¬ 
selves.  But  I  once  knew  a  lady  who  had  I 
a  passion  for  clocks.  She  had  a  clock  in  1 
her  sitting-room,  another  at  the  foot  of  the  ! 
stairs,  another  in  the  kitchen,  and  a  small  j 
brass  ditto  in  her  bed-room ;  it  was  as  great 
a  delight  to  her  to  hear  them  strike  as  it  is  ■ 
to  a  young  mother  to  see  her  first  baby  smile.  , 1 
They  appeared  to  be  very  old  and  wayworn,  1 
and  were  probably  afflicted  with  some  in-  I 
ternal  disease  that  had  become  chronic ;  but 
this  did  not  alter  her  love  for  them,  or  in 
any  way  lessen  her  estimation  of  them.  1 


Shortly  will  be  published  in  Once  a  Week  a  nnc  \ 
tun 'el  by  the  authors  of  “  Ready-money  Mortiboyf 
entitled  .“  MY  LITTLE  GIRL.” 

Communications  to  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Office,  19,  Tavistock- street,  C event-garden,  W.C. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

AN  UNWELCOME  GUEST. 


UR  friend  Don 
Carlos  Perez 
took  up  his 
abode,  accord¬ 
ing  to  invita¬ 
tion,  in  the 
Lennar  d  s’ 
house;  and 
though  re¬ 
ceived  by  the 
master  of  it 
with  embarrassed  reserve,  by  the  mistress 
with  cold  hauteur,  and  by  Mary  with  a  de- 
|  meanour  naturally  suggested  by  that  of  her 
|  parents,  he  made  himself  thoroughly  at 
!  home.  He  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of 
j  living  on  very  cordial  terms  with  his  fellow- 
i  creatures ;  distrust  was  the  air  he  had  breathed 
i  from  childhood ;  neutrality  was  all  he  asked 
from  a  world  with  which  he  had  so  often 
been  at  war ;  and  so  long  as  the  Lennards 
were  not  actively  hostile,  he  considered  them 
as  friendly.  Of  bashfulness,  pride,  delicacy 
of  feeling,  of  course  he  had  not  a  taint;  the 
first  and  most  necessary  qualification  for 
the  career  of  an  unscrupulous  adventurer 
being  the  absence  of  all  such  sentiments. 
So  he  treated  the  family  in  the  most  free-and- 
easy  manner ;  forced  his  company  upon  them 
whenever  he  chose;  chatted  to  whom  he 
liked ;  went  and  came  at  his  pleasure,  with 
but  little  consideration  for  the  domestic  ar¬ 
rangements;  and  accompanied  Mrs.  Lennard 
and  Mary  to  all  the  evening  parties  they 
went  to,  in  spite  of  the  elder  lady's  marked 
repugnance  to  taking  him.  Mrs.  Lennard 
had  at  first  determined,  at  all  events,  not  to 
introduce  him  to  the  friends  she  met  at 
different  houses.  To  the  lady  of  the  house 
she  could  not  avoid  presenting  him,  as  a 


stranger  whose  parents  had  been  known  to 
Mr.  Lennard;  but  beyond  that  she  resolved 
not  to  go.  But  Perez  would  come  up  to  her 
when  she  was  talking  with  some  young  lady, 
and  say,  “Pardon  me,  fair  hostess" — he  was 
always  calling  Mrs.  Lennard  “fair  hostess," 
to  her  increased  disgust — “I  have  not  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  knowing  the  young  lady  you  are 
conversing  with — will  you  introduce  me?" 
And  what  could  she  do?  And  the  young 
man's  manners,  though  free  and  wanting 
polish,  were  not  to  be  called  vulgar ;  so  that 
he  passed  muster  very  well  in  general 
society.  Nay,  he  was  not  without  admirers 
among  the  young  ladies  with  whom  he 
danced  and  flirted — for  his  conversation  was 
animated  and  bizarre;  he  had  wandered 
through  many  countries,  seen  various  wild 
people,  scenes,  and  adventures,  and  possessed 
the  power  of  graphic  description;  his  mis¬ 
fortunes  made  him  interesting  to  those  who 
believed  in  them;  he  was  not  bad  looking, 
and  his  waltzing  was  perfection.  These 
advantages  did  not  count  for  very  much 
with  the  mothers  of  his  partners,  who  had 
been  inclined  at  first  to  look  upon  him 
with  suspicion;  but  when  they  found  him 
taken  up  by  the  Lennards,  who  had  a  mar¬ 
riageable  daughter  of  their  own,  they  thought 
there  could  not  be  anything  wrong  about 
him;  and  as  he  was  a  decided  acquisition  at 
balls,  parties,  and  picnics,  he  got  a  good 
many  invitations  on  his  own  account,  with¬ 
out  any  intervention  on  the  part  of  his 
host  and  hostess. 

One  great  mistake  was  made  by  Perez  :  he 
fell  in  love  with  Mary  Lennard.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  was  capable  of  a  high 
order  of  love,  that  there  was  any  element  of 
unselfishness  or  chivalry  in  his  attachment; 
but  still  it  was  a  passion  of  a  violent  charac¬ 
ter — like  all  southern  feelings,  a  straw  flame 
that  might  soon  expire,  but  was  very  hot 
while  blazing.  Now,  however  grois  and  un- 
poetical  the  love  of  a  man  for  a  woman  may 
be,  it  must  give  her  a  certain  power  over 
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him,  must  hamper  the  freedom  of  his  actions 
towards  her  and  those  belonging  to  her  in  a 
manner  decidedly  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  an  adventurer  who  has  only  the  coolness 
and  presence  of  mind  arising  from  an  utter 
indifference  to  the  feelings,  interests— nay, 
the  lives  of  others,  to  depend  on  for  success. 
Not  but  what  the  love  for  an  honest  woman, 
if  returned  by  her,  and  crowned  by  a  marriage 
contracted  openly,  with  the  consent  of  her 
parents,  and  everything  fair  and  above  board, 
might  have  been  the  salvation  of  the  youth, 
in  spite  of  his  parentage  and  education.  The 
influence  of  a  virtuous  wife,  a  pocketful  of 
money,  and  a  position  to  support,  are  won¬ 
derful  incentives  to  honesty.  Religion, 
honour,  and  morality  are  fine  things  to  keep 
mankind  in  the  right  path,  but  lose  their  efficacy 
sadly  unless  combined  with  an  absence  of 
temptation.  Rut  there  was  very  little  chance  of 
Mary's  ever  accepting  him  of  her  own  free 
will,  and  he  was  decidedly  spoiling  his  game 
by  introducing  a  softer  element  into  what 
was  originally  a  pure  commercial  speculation, 
and  which  could  only  be  won  by  intrigue 
and  intimidation.  No  one  ever  plays  as  well 
for  love  as  he  does  for  money. 

His  constant  attentions  and  undisguised 
admiration  were  a  source  of  great  annoyance 
to  Mary,  who  had  from  the  first  conceived  a 
great  dislike  for  the  youth,  which  she  had 
striven  to  check  until  he  began  to  force  his 
company  upon  her ;  and  then  she  thought 
that  she  had  done  enough  for  hospitality,  and 
felt  quite  absolved  from  the  necessity  of 
showing  any  further  courtesy  to  one  who  took 
such  very  long  ells  for  the  very  short  inches 
offered  him. 

Besides,  William  Fletcher  might  grow 
jealous.  Well,  he  did  not  do  that,  but  he 
did  not  half  like  it,  nevertheless.  He  saw 
plainly  enough  that  Mary  was  annoyed  by 
the  persecutions  of  the  Mexican,  and  did  not 
fear  lest  the  dark  eyes  of  that  young  man 
should  supplant  him  in  her  affections;  but 
he  thought  it  very  likely  that  Perez  might 
have  the  parents  on  his  side.  Mr.  Lennard 
had  said  that  he  was  under  great  obligations 
to  the  father.  Did  those  obligations  extend  so 
far  as  to  render  him  unable  to  refuse  his 
daughter’s  hand  to  the  son?  Or  was  there 
any  former  compactbetween  the  late  adherent 
of  the  Carlists  and  Mr.  Lennard  that  their 
children  should  be  united  when  they  had 
reached  a  certain  age?  The  behaviour  of 
Perez  was  just  that  of  a  man  who  had  come 
over  to  claim  a  promised  bride.  He  was 


perpetually  at  her  elbow,  and  seemed  par¬ 
ticularly  anxious  to  prevent  her  being  alone 
with  himself;  and  he  addressed  her  with  a 
mingled  deference  and  confidence  which 
made  him  absolutely  detest  the  fellow.  And 
for  that  matter  there  was  no  love  lost  between 
them. 

One  thing  was  very  evident  to  Fletcher, 
and  that  was  that  the  sooner  he  put  a  stop 
to  this  state  of  suspense  the  better.  For  it 
is  an  odd  characteristic  of  the  animal,  man, 
and  one  which  you  may  possibly  have  heard 
remarked  upon  before,  that  he  never  prizes 
anything  properly  until  there  is  a  chance  of 
his  losing  it. '  It  is  the  strong,  young,  healthy 
man  or  woman,  with  no  serious  care  or 
trouble,  leading  a  life  of  ease  and  safety, 
who  complains  of  the  weariness  and  worth¬ 
lessness  of  existence.  Let  him  grow  old  and 
infirm,  let  his  frame  be  racked  with  pain, 
and  his  faculties  of  enjoyment  obscured  by 
disease,  and  he  will  cling  to  life  with  the 
tenacity  of  an  eel.  When  a  friend  of  mine, 
a  fine  black  Tom,  was  young  and  playful, 
we  used  to  amuse  ourselves  sometimes  with 
a  reel  attached  to  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
string:  so  long  as  I  let  the  reel  lie  within  an 
inch  of  his  nose,  my  playmate  remained 
perfectly  quiescent,  with  his  eyes  half 
closed,  in  utter  disdain  of  the  paltry  article 
so  close  to  his  grasp.  The  moment,  however, 
that  I  began,  however  gently,  to  withdraw  it, 
his  tail  extended,  his  eyes  dilated,  his  mus¬ 
cles  contracted,  and  he  sprang  upon  it  with 
the  eagerness — the  eagerness  with  which 
William  Fletcher  now  jumped  at  Mary  Len¬ 
nard.  He  had  had  plenty  of  opportunities 
for  asking  her  to  be  his  wife  during  the  last 
month,  but  now  he  could  never  find  her 
alone — that  Perez  seemed  to  watch  him,  and 
intrude  his  hateful  presence  in  order  to 
baulk  him.  He  soon  managed,  however,  to 
snatch  a  few  words  in  private. 

It  was  at  Lady  Ennamail’s  last  ball  of  the 
season,  and  rather  late — for  in  the  early  part 
of  the  night  the  rooms  and  staircases  had 
been  so  crowded  that  there  was  not  a  spot 
in  the  whole  house  where  it  would  have 
been  safe  to  say  anything  which  you  particu¬ 
larly  wished  no  third  person  to  overhear. 
At  about  three  in  the  morning,  however, 
there  was  room  to  dance  and  a  comer  or 
two  to  flirt  in;  and  Fletcher,  who  had  just 
finished  a  waltz  with  Mary,  and  was  walking 
about  with  her  on  his  arm,  trying  likely 
places  for  oxygen,  found,  on  entering  a  small 
conservatory  connected  with  the  first  land- 
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ing-place,  that  there  was  no  one  there  but 
themselves.  There  was  a  comfortable  gloom, 
too,  about  the  place,  for  a  number  of  the 
little  variegated  lamps  which  had  illuminated 
it  had  burnt  out.  It  was  an  opportunity 
which  he  seized,  together  with  the  young 
lady’s  hand. 

44  Will  you  let  me  be  your  partner  for  the 
next  dance  too?”  said  he. 

44  Well — yes,”  said  Mary. 

44  Ah,  Mary,”  he  whispered, 44 1  wish  you 
would  be  ray  partner  for  life.  ” 

44 1  am  not  aware  that  I  have  any  other 
engagement,”  she  replied,  smiling. 

And  then,  I  regret  to  say,  he  kissed  her; 
but,  upon  my  life,  I  think  any  he-reader 
would  have  done  the  same  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Young  ladies  who  wish  to 
avoid  such  treatment  must  not  look  so  nice, 
or  make  such  saucy  answers  to  serious 
questions. 

The  settlement  of  this  little  affair  was  a 
great  relief  to  both  of  them.  Fletcher  was 
glad  to  have  a  right  to  take  decided  mea¬ 
sures  when  the  mysterious  Mexican  intruded 
himself  on  their  company;  and  he  breathed 
more  freely  now  he  was  sure  that  if  there 
were  any  understanding  between  Perez  and 
Mr.  Lennard,  Mary  herself  was  no  party  to 
it.  For  he  still  entertained  a  fear  lest  her 
father  should  have  some  object  opposed  to 
his  own  wishes  in  view,  but  felt  pretty  sure 
that  he  would  not  persist  when  he  found  his 
daughter’s  happiness  at  stake.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  however,  he  would  see  Mr. 
Lennard,  and  get  everything  put  square. 

Mary  herself  had  no  suspicions  of  this 
kind;  but  she  thought  that  the  fact  of  her 
engagement  would  put  a  stop  to  Perez’s 
annoying  attentions,  and  gave  herself  up  to 
the  happiness  of  the  moment.  Just  try  get¬ 
ting  engaged  at  a  ball,  and  then  dancing 
with  the  Object — but  perhaps  you  have. 

When  she  found  herself  alone  in  the  car¬ 
riage  with  her  mother — Perez,  for  a  wonder, 
not  having  accompanied  them  that  evening, 
and  Mr.  Lennard  having  gone  away  a  couple 
of  hours  before — she  poured  all  out  into  that 
sympathizing  ear. 

44 At  last!”  thought  Mrs.  Lennard.  44 He 
has  been  a  long  time  in  coming  to  the  point. 
Well,  if  he  has  been  brought  to  speak  out  by 
the  presence  of  this  Perez,  the  Mexican  will 
have  been  useful,  and  now  we  will  get  rid  of 
him.” 

She  did  not  say  all  this,  however,  to  Mary, 
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nets,  dresses,  future  residence,  &c.  Marriage 
may  be  death  to  men,  but  it  is  great  fun  to 
the  women. 

In  spite  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the 
fatigues  of  a  ball,  they  talked  with  vigour 
all  the  way  home;  and  then,  having  got  on 
their  dressing  gowns,  kept  it  up  in  Mary’s 
room  till  the  rays  of  the  sun  came  right  into 
the  elder  lady’s  eyes,  and  sent  her  scampering 
off  to  bed.  In  truth,  the  good  mother  was 
very  much  pleased ;  for  she  liked  Fletcher, 
whom  she  thought  just  the  man  to  make  her 
girl  happy,  and  had  been  waiting  with  some 
inward  impatience  for  him  to  declare  himself 
— a  proceeding  which  he  had  not  delayed  so 
very  long,  after  all,  seeing  that  he  had  only 
known  the  family  for  a  couple  of  months, 
which,  however,  seemed  somehow  to  her  like 
as  many  years,  such  had  been  her  feeling  of 
strange,  unaccountable  anxiety.  Her  un¬ 
welcome  guest  had  caused  this;  but  why? 
She  was  not  of  an  inhospitable  turn,  and 
often  entertained  persons  of  whom  she  knew 
little  or  nothing.  But  then  her  husband  had 
always  come  to  her  in  the  first  instance  and 
said,  44 1  have  met  an  old  friend  to  whom  I 
should  like  to  pay  some  attention;”  and  she 
had  replied, 44  You  had  better  bring  him  here 
to  stay.”  For  if  my  lady  bore  the  sceptre,  she 
did  not  sway  it  with  any  ungracious  or  un¬ 
generous  hand.  But  in  this  case  her  will 
had  not  been  consulted:  the  intruder  had 
been  forced  upon  her;  and  that,  too,  at  the 
most  provoking  and  inconvenient  time,  as  if 
on  purpose  to  interfere  with  Fletcher’s  pro¬ 
posing.  Will  her  anger  and  annoyance  ac¬ 
count  for  the  presentiment  she  felt  that  there 
was  something  uncanny  about  Perez,  some 
mysterious  peril  hanging  over  all  their  heads? 
Or  is  there  really  a  maternal  instinct  which 
is  troubled  at  the  unseen  approach  of  danger 
to  the  offspring?  However  that  may  be,  it 
is  a  fact  that  Mrs.  Lennard  felt  nothing  but 
pleasure  and  relief  at  the  thought  that  Mary 
had  now  another  protector  than  her  father 
and  herself— a  consideration  which  would 
have  given  her  proud  heart  a  passing  pang  a 
year — nay,  a  month  before. 

Mr.  Lennard  could  not  make  out  what 
had  come  to  his  wife  and  daughter  at  break¬ 
fast  next  day,  they  were  so  chatty,  so  myste¬ 
rious,  and  in  such  high  spirits.  The  former 
particularly  astonished  him,  for  she  was 
generally  rather  cross  after  having  been  up 
very  late  the  night  before;  whereas  on  this 
occasion  she  spoke  to  him  with  a  cordiality 
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remarkable.  The  cause  of  this  happiness 
would  probably  have  come  out  in  the  course 
of  the  meal,  in  spite  of  a  previous  determi¬ 
nation  to  let  Fletcher  himself  be  the  first  to 
announce  it  to  him,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
presence  of  Perez,  who  put  his  own  inter¬ 
pretation  upon  the  cheerfulness  of  his  host¬ 
esses.  He  flattered  himself  that  his  own 
agreeable  characteristics  had  at  last  thawed 
the  ice  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  locked 
up,  and  he  determined  to  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  attempt  to  force  his  way  into 
Matrimony  Bay  on  the  earliest  opportunity. 

“Can  you  come  home  to  lunch  early, 
papa?”  asked  Mary,  as  her  father  rose  to 
leave  the  room.  “I  want  to  have  a  long 
ride  this  afternoon.” 

“Certainly,  my  love,”  said  Mr.  Lennard ; 
and  he  went  to  his  study  with  a  lighter  step 
than  he  had  trodden  with  for  some  days. 

The  events  of  the  last  fortnight  had  quite 
changed  him.  From  a  light-hearted,  jovial, 
social  man,  with  a  laugh  or  a  joke  always  on 
his  lips,  he  had  grown  absent,  moody,  rest¬ 
less,  avoiding  society.  Those  of  his  friends 
who  met  him,  and  took  the  trouble  to  specu¬ 
late  upon  the  matter,  thought  that  he  had 
lost  a  heavy  sum  of  money.  Mary  concluded 
that  he  was  ill,  and  determined  to  urge  him 
to  have  medical  advice.  His  wife  alone, 
when  her  attention  was  drawn  to  the  matter 
by  her  daughter — for  she  never  noticed  her 
husband  sufficiently  to  observe  whether  his 
spirits  were  bad  or  good  of  herself — put  this 
(his  depression)  and  that  (the  presence  of 
Don  Carlos  Perez)  together. 

Mr.  Lennard  was  in  his  study,  employed 
in  a  variety  of  futile  efforts — smoking  a  pipe, 
which  he  could  not  enjoy;  trying  to  sit  still 
in  a  favourite  easy  chair,  which  might  have 
been  stuffed  with  hedgehog  skins  from  the 
way  he  kept  jumping  up  from  it;  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  read  the  Times ,  but  unable  to  fix  his 
attention  upon  anything  but  those  police 
reports  in  which  he  was  now  in  a  daily  and 
nightly  horror  of  soon  figuring,  when  there 
came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  William 
Fletcher  entered. 

“  Ah,  Fletcher !  ”  cried  Mr.  Lennard — 
“glad  to  see  you.  Have  you  left  the  ladies 
to  come  and  have  a  smoke  with  me?  Sit 
down.” 

“  Well,  I  have  no  objection  to  a  pipe,  as 
you  know;  but  that  is  not  exactly  what  I 
have  come  about,”  said  Fletcher,  determined 
to  go  straight  to  the  point,  and  put  an  end 
to  all  his  anxieties  on  the  score  of  the 


Mexican  at  once.  “My  immediate  object 
is  to  ask  you  if  you  think  me  good  enough 
for  Mary?” 

“  Good  enough !  My  dear  boy,  give  me 
your  hand.  Why,  you  do  not  suppose  that 
her  mother  and  I  would  have  encouraged 
you  as  we  have  done,  if  we  had  not  been  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  that  you  were  a  desirable  sort 
of  man — you  understand.  I  must  not  compli¬ 
ment  you  now,  or  I  shall  have  no  butter  left 
for  the  wedding  breakfast,” said  Mr.  Lennard, 
his  old  natural  manner  returning  as,  in  the 
thought  of  his  daughter’s  happiness,  his  cares 
and  perplexities  were  for  a  moment  for¬ 
gotten.  But  presently  all  the  possible 
miseries  impending  over  him  and  those  he 
loved  surged  back  upon  his  mind,  and  it 
was  with  a  moist  eye  and  a  trembling  voice 
that  he  added,  pressing  the  young  man’s 
hand,  “  Make  her  happy,  William.  She  has 
been  a  dear  good  daughter  to  me;  and  that, 
they  say,  is  a  sure  sign  what  sort  of  a  wife 
she  will  make.  It  is  a  fine  little  heart  you 
have  won  there,  my  lad :  never  grieve  it.” 

Fletcher,  who  was  a  good-hearted  fellow 
enough,  was  touched  by  the  other’s  evident 
emotion,  and  vowed  and  protested  all  sorts 
of  incoherent  things  in  a  somewhat  choky 
voice,  concluding  with — 

“  I  own  that  you  have  taken  a  great  load 
off  my  mind ;  for  though  I  hoped  from  the 
first  that  you  looked  upon  my  evident  admi¬ 
ration  of  your  daughter  without  disfavour,  I 
confess  that  quite  latterly  I  feared  that  you 
should  have  other  views.  But  I  ought,  of 
course,  to  have  known  that  a  man  of  your 
well-known  punctilious  honour  and  straight¬ 
forwardness  would  have  at  once  stopped  a 
courtship  which  he  did  not  approve.  In 
fact,  I  did  know  it;  but  love’rs  have  such 
stange  fancies.” 

Punctilious  honour  and  straightforward¬ 
ness  !  These  words  hit  Mr.  Lennard  just  now 
like  stinging  pellets.  He  felt  more  than  half- 
inclined  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  his  present 
situation  to  the  young  man  before  him ;  but 
he  had  come  to  the  resolution  not  to  do  so, 
after  such  long  and  deep  consideration,  that 
he  resisted  the  impulse,  and  turned  the  con¬ 
versation  to  details — such  as  what  Fletcher’s 
income  and  prospects  were,  what  Mr.  Len¬ 
nard  intended  to  give  his  daughter,  and  such 
matters,  which  were  all  arranged  as  amicably 
and  comfortably  as  possible,  as  they  much  ' 
oftener  would  be  if  it  were  not  for  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  those  confounded  lawyers,  who 
are  for  ever  putting  evil  designs,  or  trouble- 
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some  good  ones,  into  people’s  heads.  Thus 
their  conversation  lasted  some  couple  of 
hours,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  William 
Fletcher  would  have  sat  there  chatting  so 
long  and  so  quietly  if  he  had  known  what 
was  going  on  in  the  drawing-room. 

On  arriving  at  the  house  that  morning,  he 
had  gone  straight  to  Mr.  Lennard’s  study 
without  disturbing  the  ladies:  of  whom  the 
elder  went  off  directly  after  breakfast  to 
confer  with  her  housekeeper  about  a  dinner 
which  had  to  be  given  next  day;  while  the 
younger  retired  to  her  own  room  to  avoid 
Perez,  who,  on  finding  himself  companion¬ 
less  in  the  morning,  generally  strolled  off  to 
some  billiard-room,  and  when  she  calculated 
that  he  had  had  time  to  take  himself  off, 
she  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  sat 
down  to  her  work. 

Now,  there  are  rude  persons  who  smile  at 
the  industrial  performances  of  ladies — which, 
in  truth,  are  not  always  remarkable  for  their 
utilitarian  properties;  but  the  labours  of 
Mary  were  directed  to  a  really  useful  object 
— that,  namely,  of  wreathing  a  garland  of 
the  freshest  leaves  and  flowers  on  the  back 
of  a  cigar  case. 

But  Don  Carlos  Perez  was  intent  that 
morning  on  a  hazard  which  could  not  be 
made  on  the  board  of  green  cloth,  and  be¬ 
fore  she  could  finish  a  single  rose  leaf  he 
entered  the  room. 

41  Pardon  me  if  I  intrude,”  he  said,  with  a 
self-satisfied  smile;  “but  I  much  wish  for 
five  minutes’  private  conversation  with  you, 
and  therefore  seize  the  present  opportunity.” 

Mary  looked  up  in  surprise,  inclined  her 
head  coldly,  and  went  on  with  her  work. 

“  I  have  lost  my  family  estates,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  pseudo -Don,  seating  himself 
close  to  the  young  lady.  44 1  am  poor,  and 
a  stranger.  There  was  a  time  when  an 
alliance  with  the  house  of  Perez  would  have 
been  esteemed  an  honour  by  princes;  and 
even  now — but  let  that  pass.  Miss  Len- 
nard — Mary — I  love  you — love  you  with  an 
ardour  unknown  to  the  cold  temperament 
and  sluggish  blood  of  your  countrymen. 
Here  at  your  feet — ” 

44  Really,  I  must  stop  this,”  said  Mary, 
rising  and  stepping  back.  44 1  am  much 
honoured,  I  am  sure ;  but  it  is  as  well  that 
you  should  know  at  once  that  your  feeling 
can  never  meet  with  any  response  from  me. 
Enough — it  is  not  necessary  to  say  any  more. 
My  decision  is  unalterable.  I  have  given 
you  no  reason  to  suppose  that  I  should 


listen  to  any  such  words  from  you,  and  I 
own  I  am  surprised  at  your  thus  addressing 
me.” 

44  But,  hear  me — ” 

44  What  for?  If  you  were  a  gentlemen, 
and  knew  what  was  proper,  you  would  leave 
the  room.  As  you  do  not,  I  must  Let  me 
go,  sir!” 

44  Oh,  you  scorn  me,  do  you?  You  will 
not  even  listen  to  my  suit?  Then  let  me 
tell  you,  that  you  shall  have  me.  Your 
father  is  in  my  power ;  and  if  you  ride  the 
high  horse  with  me,  I’ll  send  him  to  prison. 
Ah!  that  touches  you,  does  it?  Now,  then, 
listen  to  reason.  I  wish  you  no  harm.  I 
love  you,  I  say,  and  I  wish  to  marry  you — 
what  is  there  offensive  in  that?  I  know 
why  you  flared  up  so  at  first :  you  have  been 
listening  to  my  rival,  that  Fletcher.  Now, 
the  sooner  you  send  him  off  the  better,  foi 
mine  you  must  and  shall  be,  and  I  don’t  in¬ 
tend  to  allow  any  fooling  with  other  fellows.” 

Mary’s  eyes  flashed  grandly  as  she  dashed 
the  coarse  wretch  aside  with  an  effect  due 
rather  to  the  suddenness  of  the  action  than 
the  development  of  the  biceps  in  her  rounded 
arm. 

44  Fool  that  I  was  to  be  frightened  for  one 
moment  by  your  bombastic  threats!”  she 
cried,  as  she  swept  towards  the  door. 

“Beware!”  began  Perez,  recovering  his 
balance  and  voice.  But  she  was  gone. 

Mary’s  first  impulse  was  to  go  to  her  father, 
and  tell  him  what  had  just  happened ;  but 
on  the  stairs  she  paused.  He  might  in  his 
anger  attempt  to  turn  Perez  out  of  the  house 
by  force.  There  might  be  a  quarrel — per¬ 
sonal  violence;  and  Spaniards  are  supposed 
to  carry  knives  about  them,  which  they  are 
by  no  means  averse  to  use  on  slight  occa¬ 
sions;  and  a  Mexican  Spaniard,  brought  up 
at  an  American  school,  ought  to  be  some¬ 
thing  superlative  in  vindictiveness.  No,  she 
would  say  nothing  about  what  had  passed 
till  the  ruffian  was  out  of  the  house,  and 
then  her  father  would  have  time  to  calm 
himself  before  he  took  any  further  steps. 
And  this  threat — what  could  it  mean?  Was 
there  anything  in  it?  Absurd — what  power 
could  the  fellow  have  over  her  father?  The 
idea  was  simply  ridiculous.  And  yet  she 
could  not  suppress  a  feeling  of  vague  dread — 
a  dull  presentiment  of  impending  danger, 
which  impelled  her  to  unbosom  herself  to 
some  one;  and  so  she  sought  her  mother. 
She  found  her  in  her  own  room;  and  having 
shut  the  door,  immediately  threw  her  arms 
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;  round  her  neck,  and  burst  into  tears,  much 
to  that  lady’s  astonishment — for  Mary  was 
not  hysterical  in  temperament,  and  had  not 
acted  in  the  present  manner  since  her  child- 
}  hood;  so  that  Mrs.  Lennard  could  think 
of  no  better  consolation  than  that  which 
she  had  found  effectual  in  earlier  years — 
namely,  taking  her  head  on  her  bosom, 
rocking  her  to  and  fro,  and  speaking  in  a 
soothing  tone.  This  was  as  effective  as 
ever;  and  Mary,  having  had  her  cry  out, 
soon  recovered  herself,  and  told  all  that  had 
passed  to  her  indignant  auditor. 

“  You  were  quite  right  not  to  go  direct  to 
;  your  papa  without  telling  me,”  she  said; 
“  but  he  must  hear  of  it  at  once,  neverthe¬ 
less.  Oh !  I  will  see  that  there  is  no  violence: 
everything  shall  be  done  quietly.  Come  to 
your  own  room  and  lie  down,  for  I  can  see 
that  your  head  is  splitting.  Go  to  sleep  if 
you  can,  and  forget  all  about  it.  You  shall 
not  be  annoyed  any  more.” 

Speaking  in  this  way,  Mrs.  Lennard  got 
Mary  to  her  room  and  laid  on  the  bed ;  and 
then,  having  pulled  down  the  blinds,  she  left 
her  to  quietude,  and  sailed  away  for  her 
husband’s  study.  As  she  descended  the 
stairs,  she  heard  the  hall  door  slam;  and 
looking  out  of  the  staircase  window,  saw 
Perez  leaving  the  house.  This  simplified 
matters,  as  it  gave  them  time  to  consider 
how  to  get  rid  of  their  guest,  without  the 
scene  which  must  have  ensued  if  they 
had  met  him  at  luncheon;  and  it  also 
looked  as  if  he  was  a  trifle  ashamed  of  him¬ 
self,  in  which  case  he  might  go  of  his  own 
accord.  It  is  needless,  however,  to  inform 
the  reader  that  the  interesting  youth  had  no 
such  intentions;  he  went  away  because  it 
was  a  bore  being  alone,  and  because  he,  too, 
thought  that  a  scene  just  at  present  would 
be  a  bad  thing.  He  wished  to  precipitate 
matters,  but  not  to  be  himself  precipitated 
through  the  window,  and  so  he  determined  to 
consult  Clements  before  he  made  another 
move. 

It  was  not  natural  to  Mary  to  have  ner¬ 
vous  headaches,  and  go  and  lie  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  so  pray  do  not  set 
her  down  for  so  delicate  a  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  ;  but  dancing  till  three,  chatting  till 
five,  rising  again  at  nine,  two  offers  of  mar¬ 
riage,  a  small  set-to,  and  a  threat  to  send 
her  father  to  gaol,  might  well  upset  any 
young  lady. 

When  Mrs.  Lennard  entered  the  study 
:  she  saw  William  Fletcher  there ;  and  at  once, 


without  waiting  for  explanation  from  him, 
spoke  kindly  of  the  new  relations  in  which 
they  now  stood  to  each  other,  and  then 
told  him  that  she  was  afraid  he  would  not 
be  able  to  see  Mary  at  luncheon,  as  she  was 
knocked-up,  and  had  gone  to  lie  down. 

“  You  need  not  be  alarmed,”  she  added, 
smiling  at  the  look  of  concern  which  came 
over  the  young  man’s  face.  “  It  is  nothing 
of  any  importance,  only  a  headache  arising 
from  over-fatigue  and  excitement.  If  you 
will  come  to  dine  with  us  this  evening,  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will  find  her  quite  re¬ 
covered.” 

Fletcher  saw  from  his  projected  mother- 
in-law’s  manner  that  his  presence  was  not 
wanted  just  then,  so  he  took  the  invitation 
to  dinner  as  a  hint,  and  bowed  himself  out. 

The  moment  he  was  gone  Mr.  Lennard 
cried — 

“What  is  this  about  Mary?  She  was 
well  enough  at  breakfast,  and  even  said  she 
wished  to  go  for  a  long  ride.  I  hope  it  is 
nothing  serious.  Had  we  not  better  have 
medical  advice  at  once?” 

“Oh,  no,  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm. 
She  will  be  well  enough  when  she  has  had 
her  sleep  out.  But  there  is  a  matter  of  im¬ 
portance  which  I  have  come  to  you  to  speak 
about,  Arthur — this  Spanish  or  Mexican 
guest  of  yours  must  leave  the  house  at 
once.” 

“  Well,  really,  Edith,  it  is  very  annoying, 
I  know,  and  I  would  not  have  asked  him  at 
all  if  I  could  have  helped  it; — that  is,  you 
see,  I — I  am  peculiarly  situated,  and  it  is 
very  awkward,  and — and — ” 

“Well,  and — and  what?”  asked  Mrs. 
Lennard,  sharply. 

“  I  really  do  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of 
him,”  replied  the  perplexed  husband. 

“  Then  you  must  find  some  method  out, 
for  quit  this  house  to-day  he  must.” 

“  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  speak  in  that 
tone,  Edith.  You  know  best  whether  I  have 
ever  opposed  your  wishes — whether  I  have 
not,  during  the  whole  of  our  married  life, 
tried,  though  with  poor  success,  to  please 
you;  also,  how  far  you  have  endeavoured 
to  meet  me.  You  may  feel  sure,  then,  that 
I  must  have  very  strong  reasons  for  persist¬ 
ing  in  keeping  a  visitor  here  who  is  disagree¬ 
able  to  you,  and  might,  I  think,  have 
generosity  enough  to  put  up  with  a  slight 
temporary  inconvenience  for  once.” 

Mrs.  Lennard  was  thunderstruck  at  the 
tone  her  husband  had  taken,  but  the  matter 
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in  hand  was  too  serious  for  her  to  resent  it 
then. 

“  It  is  not  for  myself,”  she  said,  “  that  I 
want  to  get  rid  of  the  fellow,  but  he  is  pay¬ 
ing  his  addresses  to  Mary.” 

“Ah,  I  feared  as  mufch;  but  her  affec¬ 
tions  are  fixed  upon  young  Fletcher,  and 
she  is  now  his  promised  wife.  Perez  will 
turn  his  attentions  to  some  other  quarter 
when  he  learns  that.” 

“Grant  me  patience!”  cried  Mrs.  Len- 
nard.  “Arthur,  I  begin  to  fear  there  is 
some  truth  in  what  this  Mexican  said — that 
he  has  you  in  his  power.” 

“  He  said  that?”  cried  Lennard,  starting 
to  his  feet  “When — where — to  whom?” 

“  This  morning — here — to  Mary.  The  fel¬ 
low  made  her  a  formal  offer  of  marriage, 
and  when  she  refused  him,  insulted  her.” 

“  Insulted  her !  Why  did  I  not  hear  of 
this  at  the  time?  Where  is  the  black¬ 
guard?” 

“Not  in  the  house.  Yes,  insulted  and 
threatened  her.  Told  her  that  if  she  would 
not  listen  to  him,  he  would  send  you — her 
father — to  gaol.” 

“Damnation!”  muttered  Lennard,  through 
his  closed  teeth. 

His  wife  was  half  frightened  at  the  intense 
passion  that  frowned  in  every  line  of  his 
white  features.  It  was  possible  to  get  violent 
emotion  out  of  him,  then,  was  it?  She 
had  not  felt  so  much  kindly  respect  for  him 
for  years. 

“Tell  me,  Arthur,”  she  said,  in  a  tone 
very  different  to  that  in  which  she  usually 
spoke  to  him — “  what  is  this  mystery? 
Surely  you  have  no  right  to  keep  a  secret 
which  may  affect  the  happiness  of  our  child 
from  me.  What  can  it  be?  Oh,  tell  me, 
Arthur — tell  me.” 

“Not  now — not  just  now,”  he  replied. 
“Leave  me  alone  for  a  while:  I  want  to 
think;”  and  he  led  her  gently  towards  the 
door,  which  he  locked  when  she  was  out¬ 
side. 

Directly  he  was  alone  he  went  to  an 
escritoire  which  stood  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  and  took  out  of  a  drawer  a  case  con¬ 
fining  a  pair  of  double-barrelled  pocket 
pistols,  one  of  which  he  examined  carefully, 
loaded  it,  capped  it,  put  one  or  two  spare 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  concealed  the 
weapon  in  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  left 
the  house.  This  melodramatic  proceeding 
did  not  intimate  any  intention  on  his  part 
°f  committing  murder  or  suicide;  he  was 


only  going  to  call  on  Clemente,  who  had 
impressed  him  on  his  first  interview  as  being 
such  a  desperate  character,  that  a  loaded 
pistol  seemed  as  natural  a  thing  to  put  in 
his  pocket  when  he  paid  him  a  visit  as  a 
card  case  was  on  ordinary  occasions. 


PROFESSIONAL  SKETCHES. — No.  I. 

.  MR.  SERJEANT  B - ,  BEAR  COURT, 

TEMPLE. 

FLEET  STREET — everybody  knows 
Fleet-street,  the  centre  of  literary  asso¬ 
ciation  and  historic  tradition;  and  as  you, 
my  gentle  reader,  are  everybody  to  the 
author  at  the  present  moment,  that  interest¬ 
ing  locality  cannot  be  altogether  unknown 
to  you.  Well,  then,  when  you  get  to  Fleet- 
street,  ask  again — Bear-court:  that’s  the 
destination — Bear-court,  Temple — Mr.  Ser¬ 
jeant  B - ,  Bear-court,  Temple.  On  the 

left-hand  side,  near  the  old  Bar  that  bears 
its  name,  you  will  see  the  Temple  gate. 
Sharp  round  to  the  left,  underneath  the 
houses,  and  you  will  find  yourself — or  lose 
yourself,  as  the  case  may  be — in  the  mazy 
labyrinths  of  ins  and  outs  that  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  residence,  as  well  as  the 
practice,  of  the  law.  Presuming,  however, 
that  you  find  yourself,  steer  straight  for  the 
church — for  so  long  as  you  keep  the  church 
in  view,  you  cannot  go  very  far  wrong; 
then  “eyes  right,”  and  you  will  see  in  its 
native  grime  and  soot  the  passage  leading 
into  Bear-court — not  a  great  deal  altered 
since  Fielding  made  its  walls  resound  with 
mirth,  or  Johnson  woke  its  echoes  with  his 
heavy,  measured  thud. 

Bear-court  is  a  square  surrounded  by  innu¬ 
merable  unwashed  windows,  which  represent 
about  as  many  untidy  rooms,  to  get  to  which 
you  would  have  to  ascend  a  considerably  mul¬ 
tiplied  number  of  crazy  stairs.  Appearance 
is  evidently  at  a  discount  here,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  it  is  by  no  means  a  fashionable  re¬ 
sort.  It  has  but  one  green  spot — apart  from 
an  occasional  client — and  that  is  an  old  tree 
that  wages  controversial  warfare  with  the 
neighbouring  pump,  upon  matters  relating 
to  the  early  history  of  Bear-court.  In  things 
concerning  the  first  floor  and  upper  storeys, 
the  tree  holds  undisputed  sway;  but  upon 
the  varied  experiences  of  the  ground  floor, 
the  pump  can  see  no  reason  why  the  tree 
should  be  in  any  way  more  accurately  in¬ 
formed — hence  the  pump  croaks  its  com¬ 
plaints  to  all  that  patronize  its  handle,  and 
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the  tree  lashes  the  old  pump's  head  with  its 
longest  boughs,  whereupon  the  pump  de¬ 
signates  the  tree  an  ancient  vegetable,  at 
which  a  storm  ensues,  and  the  indefatigable 
beadle  flogs  the  first  boy  he  meets  for  mak¬ 
ing  such  a  discreditable  noise.  This,  then, 

is  where  the  celebrated  Mr.  Serjeant  B - 

lives — or  rather,  we  should  say,  this  is  where 
the  visible  habitation  stands  in  which  Mr. 
Serjeant  B - receives  his  fees;  he  him¬ 

self,  great  man,  lives  in  so  many  places  that 
it  might  be  hazardous  to  assert  any  parti¬ 
cular  domicile  as  his  exclusive  abode.  Fore¬ 
most,  he  dwells  in  the  love  of  his  friends, 
and  what  a  paradise  is  that ! — the  universal 
bosom  of  the  fair  sex,  where  every  imagin¬ 
able  grace  is  added  to  already  exaggerated 
virtues;  where  his  silence  is  regarded  as  an 
evidence  of  wisdom,  and  his  speech  as  a 
token  of  power;  where  his  wit  is  the  pass¬ 
port  of  innocence,  and  his  thunder  the  apex 
of  truth.  The  old  ladies  love  him  because 
he  is  rich — he  is  a  bachelor,  moreover — and 
so  orthodox,  too !  If  he  preside  at  a  philan¬ 
thropic  dcjcUncr,  his  is  always  the  best 
speech  of  the  meeting — for  there  it  is  he  tells 
them,  mid  the  flourishing  of  handkerchiefs 
and  hurricanes  of  cheers,  that,  although  he 
is  nothing  but  a  dry  lawyer,  his  sympathies 
are  not  confined  to  legal  forms;  but,  over¬ 
flowing  formal  limitations,  embrace  the  uni¬ 
verse  with  brotherly  affection,  and  greet 
with  a  kindred  throb  the  great  pulsations 
of  humanity. 

The  young  ladies  love  him.  How  can  they 
help  it?  That  he  is  rich  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not,  and  that  he  is  a  bachelor 
is  no  great  drawback  either ;  and  if  his  or¬ 
thodoxy  is  no  recommendation,  he  has 
other  qualities  that  will  act  instead — he  is 
such  a  fascinating  champion  in  breach  of 
promise  cases,  where,  without  wounding 
the  feelings  of  his  tender  client,  he  en¬ 
dangers  the  jury's  waistcoats  and  deluges 
their  pocket  handkerchiefs  by  his  pathetic 
appeals  to  their  Sympathy.  Juries  are 
curious  combinations  of  humanity — but  they 
are  generally  middle-aged  men ;  so  he  appeals 
to  them  as  fathers  to  mark  their  disapproba¬ 
tion  of  the  ruthless  destruction  which  has 
been  hurled  with  such  relentless  cruelty  upon 
the  head  of  his  fair  client ;  and  if  Captain 
Whitefeather  was  never  in  the  Blues  before, 
you  will  find  him  there  by  the  time  the  ver¬ 
dict  is  recorded.  He  plays  croquet,  too, 
and  that  is  a  sure  way  of  storming  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  a  young  lady.  He  generally  takes  the 


first  ball,  which  he  calls  “  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor — true  blue,"  he  would  observe,  and 
“  that  it  was  right  that  the  first  lawyer  of  his 
day  should  take  precedence  of  every  one 
else,"  he  would  not  forget  to  add.  It  was 
opinioned,  however,  by  his  fair  belligerents 
that  he  had  a  sly  satisfaction  in  knocking  the 
“Lord  Chancellor"  about;  for  it  was  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  circumstance,  in  an 
abstracted  moment,  for  his  mental  diversion 
to  some  recent  legal  decision  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  sharp  report,  and  away  goes 
the  “Lord  Chancellor"  bounding  through 
courts  of  innumerable  arches  with  more 
velocity  than  is  consistent  with  either  dignity 

or  justice,  and  Mr.  Serjeant  B - has  to 

undergo  the  humiliation  of  fetching  him  ! 
back  before  the  equilibrium  can  be  re¬ 
stored  and  the  game  proceed.  ! 

The  juries  always  like  him,  and  he  takes 
great  care  that  they  shall.  He  never  shouts 
at  or  bullies  them.  He  takes  them  into  his 
confidence ;  and  when  a  mart  does  that,  he 
can  generally  do  what  he  Wees  with  his  con¬ 
fidants.  “Ask  a  man  his  advice  if  you  want 
him  to  do  you  a  favour,"  reasons  Mr.  Serjeant 

B - ;  “and  although  you  do  not  follow 

his  precepts,  he  will  generally  do  your  bid- 
ding." 

When  he  was  a  lad,  he  will  tell  you,  if  he  , 
thought  a  boy  was  going  to  punch  his  head,  , 
he  would  ask  him  the  time.  Thus,  he  al-  | 
ways  avoided  by  strategy  what  he  could  not  ] 
overcome  by  force.  A  modem  Ulysses  is 
he  in  speech  and  action ;  and  if  triumph  is 
within  the  reach  of  eloquence,  Mr.  Serjeant 
B - is  the  hero  of  the  day.  If  the  evi¬ 

dence  supports  his  case,  he  treats  it  in  a  hu¬ 
morous  form;  and,  after  complimenting  the 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  will  observe,  “  That 
doubtless  they  had  watched,  as  he  had 
done,  with  considerable  amusement,  the 
ingenious  devices  of  his  learned  friend  to 
clothe  the  naked  deformity  of  his  case  in 
the  fair  habiliments  of  truth ;  and  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  it  would  be  almost  | 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence  he  had  the  || 
honour  of  addressing,  were  he  to  assume 
that  they  could  possibly  be  blind  to  the  I 
extraordinary  misfit  that  was  the  inevitable 
consequence.”  But  if  the  facts  are  against 
him,  he  adopts  a  more  plausible  strain;  and 
having  convinced  the  jury  that  he  is  in  no  ] 
way  interested  in  the  termination  of  the 
suit,  beyond  his  ambition  to  establish  equity 
and  promote  truth,  he  asks  them,  “in  the  , 
interest  of  that  justice  which  the  institutions  | 
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of  the  country  are  organized  to  enforce — that 
justice  of  which  our  national  character  is 
the  primary  support — that  justice  which  it 
is  the  glory  of  Englishmen  to  possess,  the 
pride  of  his  humble  office  to  advocate,  and 
of  their  exalted  dignity  to  administer — to 
record  their  sense  of  the  degree  in  which 
mercy  should  temper  her  counsels,  by 
awarding  the  verdict  to  him.”  In  either 
case  the  jury  are  quite  satisfied — neither  the 
innocent  mirth  nor  the  earnest  eloquence 
could  have  been  animated  by  a  weak  and 
unholy  cause.  And  this  is  why  the  judge 
likes  him;  he  finds  the  summing-up  already 
done  for  him,  and  is  constrained  to  remark 
— “that  really  Brother  B -  has  so  ex¬ 

haustively  represented  the  case,  that  it  is 
practically  and  completely  before  the  court; 
and  it  would  be  sadly  inconsiderate  on  his 
part  to  burden  the  jury  with  the  unnecessary 
repetition  of  observations  which  had  already 
been  made.  He  feels,  therefore,  that  he 
cannot  do  better  than  leave  them  to  con¬ 
sider  their  verdict  upon  the  case  in  its 

present  position.”  And  Mr.  Serjeant  B - 

having  fully  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  at 
least  half  a  dozen  of  the  potato  merchants 
and  tea  importers  that  direct  the  destinies 
of  unfortunate  clients  for  at  least  a  week  at 
a  sitting,  his  chances  of  success  are  pretty 
sure.  Not  that  he  ever  reads  his  brief — 
what  counsel  of  eminence  ever  does? 

It  may  be  all  very  well  for  a  youthful  as¬ 
pirant  to  legal  honours  to  spend  his  days  in 
studying  and  his  nights  in  dreaming  of  the 
mazy  problems  that  mystify  his  first  brief; 

but  Mr.  Serjeant  B - is  a  made  man,  and 

if  a  made  man  cannot  trust  to  the  cross- 
examination  for  his  knowledge  of  a  case,  it 
is  a  pity  that  law  was  ever  instituted  for  the 
support  of  a  learned  profession.  But  he  has 
another  dwelling-place  of  which  he  holds  a 
lengthy  lease,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way — namely,  the  hatred  of  his  enemies. 
This,  however,  is  much  the  smaller  of  the 
two ;  it  has  but  three  storeys,  whilst  the  other 
is  unlimited  in  its  proportions.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  his  juniors:  they  dislike 
him  because  they  cannot  contend  against 
him;  his  equals  of  the  next  storey,  because 
they  cannot  excel  him ;  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  ermine  in  the  upper  room  is  jealous 
of  his  popularity.  And  as  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  residence  there  is  no  known  means 
of  legal  ejectment,  and  unless  Mr.  Serjeant 
B -  voluntarily  retires  from  his  public 

f«onnA:i..  i-  _ _ :n  _n - - - 


to  live  largely  in  both  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days. 

At  his  country  house  he  is  a  different 
man :  he  hangs  his  pomposity  on  the  same 
hook  with  his  gown,  and  wears  his  natural 
air  when  he  is  divested  of  his  wig.  Neigh¬ 
bouring  hospitality  cultivates  his  society,  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  is  the  charm  of  a 
dinner  party,  the  soul  of  conviviality,  and 
always  the  best  man  at  every  wedding.  He 
has  three  times  been  solicited  to  represent 
his  division  of  the  county  in  Parliament; 
and  the  local  press  has  more  than  once 
recorded,  in  a  special  issue,  that  Mr.  Ser¬ 
jeant  B -  informed  the  deputation,  not 

without  evident  emotion — “that,  although 
he  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  honour 
conferred  upon  him  by  their  not  unnatural 
selection,  he  felt  that  he  should  be  happier 
in  the  vocation  which  had  been  the  study 
of  his  life,  and  in  striking  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  such  laws  as  at  present  exist,  rather 
than  assisting  to  add  fresh  anomalies  to  an 
institution  already  obscure;”  and  if  Mr. 

Serjeant  B -  was  popular  before,  how 

much  more  does  he  become  so  when  it  is 
evident  that  his  devotion  to  the  common 
interests  of  man  prevents  his  emulation  to 
the  dignities  of  state. 

But  Mr.  Serjeant  B - has  not  always 

been  the  centre  of  envy,  affluence,  and  power. 
Time  was  when  he  was  nothing  more  than 

plain  Mr.  B - ;  time  was,  at  a  still  more 

remote  period,  when  he  entered,  as  Master 

B - (a  rosy-cheeked,  apple-faced  country 

boy),  the  office  of  a  relative  in  the  same  court ; 
and  at  that  time  of  day  he  would  not  have 
minded  pressing  the  bark  of  its  solitary  tree 
with  his  well-practised  knees,  in  some  such 
manner  as  he  has  subsequently  climbed 
over  the  heads  of  his  contemporaries ;  and 
it  is  not  denied  that  he  had  sometimes 
filled  the  hollow  in  the  crown  of  his  cap 
at  its  eccentric  pump,  to  slake  his  youthful 
thirst. 

His  stay,  however,  at  this  time  was  short, 
although  sufficiently  long  to  enable  his  na¬ 
tive  humour  to  precipitate  his  untimely  re¬ 
treat.  At  the  back  of  the  house  in  which 
he  was  located,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
office  in  which  he  was  employed,  was  a  sky¬ 
light,  beneath  which  sat  an  aged  counsellor 
and  his  nervous,  consumptive-looking  clerk; 
and  Master  B— ■ — ’s  dexterity  was  consider¬ 
ably  employed  in  discharging  paper  bullets 
through  the  ventilator  at  the  bald  target 
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shoulders.  In  the  main,  his  success  was  at¬ 
tended  with  happy  results;  for  no  sooner 
did  the  pulpy  missile  alight  upon  its  in¬ 
tended  destination  than  the  smitten  target 
would  vibrate,  and  its  owner  spasmodically 
exclaim,  “  Lor,  bless  my  soul !  that  never 
struck  me  before !”  and  down  would  go  some 
important  memorandum,  which  was  destined 
to  astonish  some  as  yet  unempanelled  jury 
in  the  peroration  of  a  future  day;  and  it  was 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  when  some  six  or 
seven  bullets  had  produced  their  usually 
effective  sequel  in  the  energetic  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  learned  barrister,  that  his  mise¬ 
rable  clerk  broke  through  the  silence — which 
was  worth  considerably  more  than  his  life — 
with  the  timid  expostulation,  “If  you  please, 
sir,  it’s  only  the  sixth  time,  sir,  it’s  struck 
you  to-day,  sir.,, 

Then  followed  an  explanation,  subse¬ 
quently  an  ejectment;  and  nobody  knew 

exactly  why,  but  Master  B -  was  sent 

to  Cambridge  to  learn  better  manners; 
and  when  he  returned,  about  three  years 
after,  he  found  that  time  had  improved 
upon  the  ancient  ventilator,  and  removed 
the  old  gentleman  for  his  long  vacation,  from 
which  he  would  never  return.  New  ideas 
than  began  to  mingle  with  his  studious  oc¬ 
cupations  ;  his  professional  success  clustered 
round  a  fair  face  and  a  dainty  figure ;  but, 
somehow  or  other,  while  he  was  preparing 
the  frame,  the  picture  vanished;  and  al¬ 
though  he  is  the  better  for  his  dream,  he 
wears  the  disappointment  still  somewhere 
in  the  region  of  his  gold  repeater.  He  is  of 
opinion  now  that  he  would  have  been  wiser 
had  he  secured  the  picture  first,  as  a  picture 
without  a  frame  is  better  than  a  frame  with¬ 
out  a  picture ;  and  when  he  traces  back  his 
steady  steps  to  fortune,  he  seldom  gets  be¬ 
yond  this  period,  when  the  little  face  again 
appears,  and  the  full  realization  of  the  old 

feeling  makes  Mr.  Serjeant  B -  forget 

he  is  a  serjeant-at-law,  and  almost  that  he 
is  a  ngan  at  all,  until  the  spell  is  broken  by  his 
housekeeper’s  application  for  orders,  and  he 
finds  that  he  is  nothing  else.  So  if  any  of 
my  gentle  readers  have,  in  the  course  of  their 
lives,  observed  this  same  little  figure,  and 
are  at  present  in  possession  of  trustworthy 
evidence  as  to  the  direction  of  its  local  ha¬ 
bitation,  taking  such  interest  as  I  hope  they 
will  in  the  worthy  gentleman’s  happiness,  I 
trust  they  wi(l,  without  delay,  enclose  all 
particulars,  with  any  other  matter  requiring 
grave  consideration,  to  the  rendezvous  of 


the  pump,  the  tree,  the  dirty  windows,  and  | 
the  crazy  staircases — addressed  to  “Mr.  | 
Serjeant  B - ,  Bear-court,  Temple.”  j 


CRUSTACEANS  IN  CUSTODY.  ! 

*  ‘  The  shelly  crawlers  each  returning  year 

Cast  off  their  coat,  and  new-made  armour  wear ; 
Self-taught,  when  first  the  prescient  crabs  perceive 
Their  loosing  shell  will  soon  the  body  leave. 

They  cram  their  paunch,  and,  bloated,  strive  to 
thrust  | 

From  off  the  rising  back  the  tottering  crust ; 

But  when  their  naked  bodies  lie  exposed,  * 

No  longer  with  the  shelly  fence  enclosed,  : 

They  senseless  seem,  stretched  on  the  sandy  bed,  j 
All  pensive  lie,  and  deem  themselves  as  dead. 

But  when  slow  nature  moulds  the  viscous  mass, 

And  time  begins  to  fix  the  hardening  case,  | 

The  rising  crust,  half  formed,  they  joyous  feel,  ( 

And  suck  the  sand,  yet  deemed  the  hearty  meal ;  , 

Till  the  firm  finished  wall  can  safe  endure 
The  rudest  shock,  and  every  part  secure.  ” 

OPPIAN. 

THIS  hard-living,  hard-shelled  animal, 
whose  “  firm  finished  wall  ”  can  well 
withstand  the  attacks  of  most  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  our  marine  vivaria,  has  been  an 
object  of  great  interest  to  naturalists  since 
the  time  of  Aristotle.  But  the  crab  has 
figured  with  particular  distinction  lately,  as  j 
one  of  the  most  amusing  objects  in  the  new 
Aquarium  on  the  shore  at  Brighton. 

A  writer  who  did  the  inaugural  affair 
—  “special”  —  for  our  most  spicy  daily, 
was  enabled  to  enliven  his  copy  by  an 
almost  Homeric  description  of  a  combat 
between  a  crab  and  an  oyster  that  came  off 
in  one  of  the  Brighton  tanks  on  the  open¬ 
ing  day.  Blows  were  not  exchanged  fast, 
and  there  was  no  “  coming  up  to  time,”  for 
both  duellists  remained  at  the  scratch.  The 
oyster  held  the  leg  of  the  crab  in  durance 
vile — the  crab,  once  in  thirty  minutes  or  so, 
exerting  himself  to  stir  up  the  oyster  with 
his  imprisoned  member.  They  were  left  j 
fighting;  and  unless  the  crab  has  mortally 
stabbed  the  oyster  by  severing  him  from  his 
deep  shell,  or  the  oyster  has  bitten  his  op- 
ponent’s  leg  offi  they  may  be  at  it  now;  for 
the  crab  is  a  very  warlike  fellow,  while  the 
tenacity  of  a  native’s  purpose  is  remarkable. 

If  you  try  to  open  one  without  a  proper  | 
knife,  you  will  find  this  out  before  you  have  j 
cut  your  finger,  lost  your  temper,  or  thrown  ; 
the  obstinate  bivalve  at  the  nearest  wall,  it 
is  to  be  hoped. 

Apropos  of  the  opening  of  the  Brighton 
Aquarium,  we  have  a  little  guide  to  it,  and 
simultaneously  to  marine  natural  history — 
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d  la  “  Common  Objects  of  the  Sea-shore.” 
The  little  book  is  called  “Life  Beneath 
the  Waves,”*  and  the  writer  devotes  a  por¬ 
tion  of  her  space  to  our  friend  the  crab. 
She  enumerates  several  varieties  suitable  for 
the  aquarium.  The  angled- crabs,  whose  dis¬ 
positions  are  more  amiable  and  peaceful  than 
those  of  some  of  their  relatives,  as  they  “  never 
attempt  to  quarrel,  fight  with,  or  eat  their 
companions;”  but,  on  the  contrary,  so  gentle 
is  this  spider  of  the  sea,  tliat  he  allows  the 
smallest  crabs  to  crawl  “  quite  close  to  and 
even  over  him”  without  eating  them  up. 

A  fine  specimen  of  this  crab  came  up  to 
Billingsgate  the  other  day  with  his  brethren 
of  the  edible  kind,  and  in  him  the  likeness 
to  a  spider  was  very  remarkable. 

The  nut-crab  is  another  kind  obtained 
by  dredging  at  sea.  It  has  short,  plump 
arms  and  legs,  and  a  curious  resemblance 
in  the  marking  of  its  back  to  a  human  face 
may  be  traced.  It  is  shy  and  retiring  in  its 
habits,  and  its  colour  is  a  light  brown  or 
dull,  muddy  white;  whence  its  name.  The 
helmet -crab  is  another  and  rather  rarer 
species,  only  to  be  obtained  by  dredging  at 
sea.  It  owes  its  name  to  the  peculiar  shape 
of  its  body,  which  is  something  like  an  old- 
fashioned  helmet.  There  is  also  a  velvet 
crab,  whose  body  is  thickly  covered  with 
hair,  as  fine  as  silk  and  as  soft  as  velvet; 
and  as  its  colours  are  golden-brown  and 
blue,  it  is  probably  not  inaccurately  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  a  most  beautiful  object  in  an 
aquarium.” 

The  swimming  crab  is  a  variety  of  the 
tribe  that  swims  as  well  as  crawls.  Its 
hindmost  legs  are  furnished  with  a  sort 
of  paddles,  with  which  it  is  enabled  to 
swim  along  very  easily,  and  even  gracefully. 
The  hermit  or  soft-tailed  crab  is  rather,  per¬ 
haps,  a  lobster,  as  his  body  is  long  and  thin, 
and  he  has  the  striking  peculiarity  of  having 
a  tail  which  is  quite  soft,  nature  having  neg¬ 
lected  to  cover  it  with  the  shell  that  pro¬ 
tects  and  coats  his  body  and  legs.  He  is  a 
very  immoral  crab;  his  propensities  being 
burglarious,  and  cannibal  into  the  bargain. 
He  frequently  leaves  one  shell  on  taking  a 
fancy  to  that  which  properly  belongs  to  a 
neighbour.  If  the  owner  does  not  give  up 
possession  without  even  the  usual  notice  of 
ejectment,  the  hermit  will  “seize  the  animal 
with  his  claws,  and,  having  devoured  its 


*  “  Life  Beneath  the  Waves,  and  a  Description  of 
the  Brighton  Aquarium.”  London :  Tinsley  Brothers. 


flesh,  take  the  shell  for  his  own  use.” 
Clearly,  shell-fish  want  reform.  Their  habits 
of  life  are  very  lax,  though  their  grasp  is 
unpleasantly  tight.  The  author’s  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  crab 
changes  his  shell  is  something  curious.  She 
says : — 

“It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  crab 
as  he  rids  himself  of  the  coat  which  has 
become  too  small  for  him.  I  have  seen  the 
whole  proceeding  many  times.  One  crab, 
in  particular,  which  lived  in  my  aquarium 
grew  very  quickly,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
threw  off  his  coat  six  times  in  one  year.” 

Perhaps  this  was  an  exceptionally  lively 
specimen,  for  I  think  so  frequent  a  change 
of  shell  is  uncommon.  The  natural  his¬ 
torians  of  antiquity  affirmed  that  the  crab 
cast  off  his  shell  once  a-year,  and  that  this 
exuviation  took  place  in  the  spring.  The 
shell  of  the  animal  is  formed  of  both  car¬ 
bonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  its  hard¬ 
ness  depends  upon  which  of  these  ingre¬ 
dients  preponderates  in  the  mixture  of  which 
the  shell  is  formed.  No  doubt  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  observation  afforded  by  such 
aquaria  as  those  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
at  Brighton  will  enable  us  to  learn  for 
certain  how  often  the  different  species  of 
the  genus  Cancer  cast  their  coat  of  mail. 
At  present,  our  knowledge  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  definite  on  this  curious  point. 

When  very  young,  at  intervals  varying 
from  a  fortnight  to  three  months,  they  are 
accustomed  to  cast  their  shells.  But  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  this  process  becomes  less  fre¬ 
quent  as  the  crab  grows  older.  The  faculty 
of  the  oyster  for  attaching  itsdlf  to  any 
suitable  surface  is  well  known,  and  a  crab 
has  been  taken  alive  with  six-year  old 
oysters  fastened  to  its  back,  which  furnishes 
conclusive  evidence  that  that  particular  crab 
had  not  cast  its  shell  for  a  period  of  several 
years.  From  this  instance,  also,  we  may 
almost  draw  the  inference  that  the  old  crabs 
cease  to  exuviate  altogether,  or  do  so  only 
at  rare  intervals. 

Another  interesting  point  for  the  Brighton 
observers  to  settle  will  be  to  what  age  the 
crab  commonly  attains.  There  is  a  belief 
that  these  animals  reach  a  high  degree  of 
longevity ;  but  there  are  not,  that  I  am  aware 
of,  any  statistics  at  present  in  existence  that 
support  this  theory.  It  is  a  mere  matter 
of  belief,  and  may  have  originated  in  the 
stomach  of  some  old  gourmand  whose  cook 
had  sent  him  up  a  remarkably  tough  speci- 
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men  in  his  mayonnaise  or  patty.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  the  crab  is  not  greatly  esteemed  by  good 
livers  as  an  article  of  food,  though  vast 
numbers  are  eaten;  the  crab's  red-coated 
companion  being  preferred  by  all  cooks  and 
bon  vivants  as  more  ornamental  and  useful 
than  his  cheaper  self.  But  in  America  a  soft- 
shelled  variety  is  regarded  as  a  great  dainty, 
and  devoured  by  everybody  in  the  proper 
season. 

The  changes  the  crab  undergoes  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  of  its  life  are  very  remarkable; 
its  appearance  in  its  youngest  and  oldest 
stages  being  so  different  as  almost  to  make 
the  casual  observer  believe  it  is  another 
I  animal.  The  aquarium,  even  on  a  small 
scale,  as  a  source  of  amusement  and  study, 
has  not  been  popular  among  us  for  more 
than  fifteen  or  t\Venty  years.  The  difficulty  of 
preserving  fish,  &c.  alive,  and  in  a  condition 
of  life  in  which  their  habits  could  be  ob¬ 
served,  was  so  great  before  the  glass  tanks 
were  thought  of,  that  Fleming,  writing  in 
1815,  said — 

“  The  aquatic  animals  are  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  preserve  in  a  living  state;  they 
have  consequently  presented  so  many  ob¬ 
stacles  to  an  examination  of  their  manners 
that  naturalists  remain  comparatively  igno¬ 
rant  of  their  history.” 

The  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  now. 
The  glass  tank,  with  a  few  vegetables 
growing  in  it,  has  removed  all  difficulties; 
and  now,  for  a  few  shillings,  anybody  may 
possess  that  never  -  failing  source  of  in¬ 
terest  and  amusement,  a  small  aquarium. 
And  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  position, 
no  animals'  habits  of  life  can  more  easily 
be  observed  than  those  of  the  aquatic 
tribes. 

The  name  of  the  tanks  in  which  fish  and 
other  marine  or  fresh  water  animals  and 
vegetables  are  placed  is  not  a  very  happy 
choice.  But  aquarium  is  now  of  such  uni¬ 
versal  application  that  a  change  for  the 
better  is  almost  out  of  the  question ;  though 
marine  vivarium  would  be  etymologically 
more  accurate,  as  aquarium  suggests  Aqua¬ 
rius,  the  water-carrier  of  the  Zodiac.  Vi¬ 
varium  conveys  the  notion  of  a  receptacle 
for  live  stock,  and  by  the  addition  of  the 
prefix  marine  the  name  is  made  complete. 
Almost  all  our  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants 
of  water  we  owe  to  glass,  which  has  done 
more  for  science  than  anything  else.  The 
best  way  of  expressing  our  acknowledgments 
of  indebtedness  to  this  handmaid  of  the 


sciences  is,  probably,  in  applying  it  to  fresh 
uses.  The  great  marine  tanks  at  Brighton 
may  be  enrolled  among  these. 


PROFESSOR  HUXLEY. 

THE  subject  of  our  cartoon  is  the  distin¬ 
guished  man  of  science,  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  is  already  European.  Thomas  Henry 
Huxley  was  bom  at  Ealing,  in  Middlesex,  in 
the  year  1825,  was  educated  at  Ealing  School, 
and  subsequently  studied  medicine  at  the 
medical  school  of  the  Charing  Cross  Hos¬ 
pital.  In  the  year  1846,  H.M.S.  Rattlesnake 
was  despatched  on  a  surveying  cruise  to 
the  South  Pacific  and  Torres  Straits.  Mr. 
Huxley  was  appointed  assistant-surgeon,  and 
remained  with  the  vessel  during  the  whole 
of  the  cruise,  returning  to  England  in  1850. 
Four  years  later  he  succeeded  Mr.  Forbes 
as  Professor  of  Natural  History  at  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines  in  Jermyn-street;  he  was 
also  made  Hunterian  Professor  of  Compa¬ 
rative  Anatomy  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  Mr.  Huxley's  works  have  the 
highest  scientific  merit  and  originality,  but 
they  are  not  of  a  kind  for  review  in  our 
pages.  The  best  known  to  general  readers 
are  his  “  Oceanic  Hydozoa,”  “  Man's  Place 
in  Nature,”  “  Lectures  on  Comparative  Ana¬ 
tomy,”  and  “  Lessons  in  Elementary  Phy¬ 
siology.”  The  Professor  is  also  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  Transactions  and  Journals 
of  the  Royal  Linnsean,  Geological,  Zoolo¬ 
gical,  and  other  learned  societies.  He  is 
one  of  our  most  active  men  of  science,  and 
has  made  himself  widely  celebrated  by  his 
dissertations  on  “bones  and  stones,  and 
such-like  things.” 

THE  SAGE  OF  CHAPPAQUA. 

By  John  C.  Dent. 

TO  most  readers  of  Once  a  Week,  the 
title  prefixed  to  this  paper  will  fail  to 
convey  any  definite  idea  as  to  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  the  personage  indicated  by  such 
title.  Possibly,  as  the  word  “  Chappaqua  ” 
has  a  smack  of  the  aboriginal  red  man  of 
the  forest  about  it,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  writer  proposes  to  furnish  a  biographical 
sketch  of  some  ancestor  or  collateral  relative 
of  Mr.  Longfellow's  Hiawatha.  But  to  such 
readers  as  have  resided  in  America,  or  are 
familiar  with  American  matters,  “  the  Sage 
of  Chappaqua  "  will  at  once  be  recognized 
as  the  colloquial  appellative  of  a  gentleman 
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who,  for  more  than  thirty  years  past,  has 
exercised  an  influence  over  the  wide  field  of 
American  politics  second  to  no  man  of  his 
day.  In  a  word,  the  title  of  this  paper  is 
that  commonly  assigned  in  his  own  country 
— for  reasons  which  will  presently  be  ex¬ 
plained — to  Horace  Greeley,  the  veteran 
journalist,  the  eminently  practical  politi¬ 
cal  economist,  the  model  agriculturist,  the 
fearless  exponent  of  the  views  and  aspi¬ 
rations  of  his  party,  and — last,  but  by  no 
means  least — the  democratic  candidate  at  the 
forthcoming  elections  for  the  distinguished 
position  of  President  of  the  Great  Republic. 
Such  being  his  distinctive  claims  to  import¬ 
ance  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a  few 
particulars  respecting  him  can  hardly  be 
deemed  out  of  place  in  the  columns  of  an 
English  periodical. 

Only  a  few  weeks  since,  a  prominent 
London  journal  contained  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  Horace  Greeley  was  the  son  of 
an  enterprising  printer,  and  that  he  was 
bom  in  Westchester  County,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  the  year  1808.  It  is  probably 
not  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  to 
English  readers  in  general  who  his  father 
was,  or  where  or  when  he  was  born ;  but  it 
is  just  as  well,  if  they  are  informed  respect¬ 
ing  such  circumstances  at  all,  that  the  in¬ 
formation  should  be  correct.  Mr.  Greeley 
was  not  born  in  Westchester  County,  nor  in 
any  other  part  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
and  most  likely  was  never  within  the  limits 
of  that  county  or  state  until  twenty  years 
subsequent  to  the  date  indicated.  He  was 
bom  at  the  little,  obscure  village  of  Amherst, 
New  Hampshire,  not  in  1808,  but  in  18 11. 
His  father  was  not  “  an  enterprising  printer,” 
as  stated  in  the  journal  referred  to,  but  a 
fanner,  and  a  farmer  of  very  limited  means. 
While  a  mere  boy,  and  while  endowed  with 
no  better  educational  advantages  than  those 
afforded  by  the  common  school  of  his  native 
village,  Horace  was  apprenticed  to  the 
printing  business  at  Putney,  Vermont,  where 
he  served  the  whole  term  of  his  apprentice¬ 
ship.  His  first  commercial  venture  on  his 
own  account  was  in  the  year  1834,  when  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
newspaper,  to  which  he  contributed  all  the 
matter  himself.  This  scheme,  however,  did 
not  prove  a  success,  and  it  was  not  until 
1841  that  he  began  to  make  himself  known 
as  a  journalist  of  mark.  In  that  year,  he,  in 
conjunction  with  several  other  persons  of 
not  very  extensive  capital,  inaugurated  the 
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New  York  Tribune,  which  at  once  took  the 
place  which  it  has  ever  since  maintained — 
that  of  a  first-class  American  journal.  From 
that  time,  down  to  his  nomination  by  the 
democratic  convention  at  Cincinnati  on  the 
3rd  of  May  last,  his  name  has  been  inse¬ 
parably  identified  with  the  paper  so  com¬ 
menced.  Immediately  after  such  nomination, 
he  withdrew  from  all  connection  with  the 
sheet  which  he  had  conducted  for  so  many 
years,  as  the  labour  incidental  to  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  would 
necessarily  require  all  his  energies;  and, 
moreover,  he  did  not  regard  it  as  judicious 
or  in  good  taste  to  continue  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  journal  which  was  to  be  the  ex¬ 
ponent  of  his  platform  during  the  canvass. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  latter  reason  would 
seem  to  have  little  force,  inasmuch  as  the 
Tribune  is  well  known  by  every  voter  in  the 
Union  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Greeley’s 
personal  friends  and  political  supporters; 
but  such  was  one  of  the  reasons  assigned 
for  his  withdrawal. 

As  it  is  not  intended  to  constitute  these 
pages  a  medium  for  the  exposition  of  Ame¬ 
rican  political  views,  whether  democratic  or 
republican,  no  opinion  is  here  expressed  as 
to  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  spirited  canvass 
at  present  being  carried  on  throughout  the 
Republic,  nor  will  any  suggestion  be  offered  , 
as  to  whether  Mr.  Greeley  or  Mr.  Grant  is  the 
more  eligible  candidate  for  the  high  position 
to  which  both  these  gentlemen  are  aspiring. 
No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  past 
career  of  both,  and  whose  judgment  is  not 
blinded  by  personal  or  political  prejudice, 
will  deny  that  both  have  deserved  well  of 
their  countrymen.  Both  of  them  are  self- 
made  men,  and  both  of  them  are  sons  of  the 
soil.  Each,  in  his  respective  sphere,  has 
fought  manfully  in  his  country’s  service.  The 
pen  is  proverbially  said  to  be  mightier  than 
the  sword.  A  few  months  will  decide  whether 
the  proverb  is  to  receive  another  verification 
at  the  hands  of  the  electors  of  the  United 
States. 

But,  politics  being  left  altogether  out  of 
the  question,  no  man — not  even  the  irre¬ 
pressible  George  Francis  Train  himself — is 
more  widely  known,  from  one  end  of  the 
Republic  to  the  other,  than  the  subject  of 
this  paper.  No  man  has  warmer  or  more 
numerous  personal  friends ;  and  no  man  who 
has  taken  anything  like  an  equally  prominent 
I  part  in  public  affairs  has  fewer  personal  ene- 
|  mies.  No  man’s  opinions  have  been  more 
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extensively  disseminated,  no  man’s  eccen¬ 
tricities  have  been  the  subject  of  more  fre¬ 
quent  remark,  than  his.  No  man  has  been 
so  frequently  caricatured;  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  occasional  waywardness,  no  man,  as 
the  writer  sincerely  believes,  is  more  uni¬ 
versally  respected — if  universality  admits  of 
comparison — as  an  honest,  patriotic,  and 
right-minded  man.  All  his  numerous  little 
peculiarities;  his  quaint  jokes;  his  apt  re¬ 
torts  ;  his  blunt,  uncompromising  manner  of 
dealing  with  what  he  believes  to  be  humbug; 
his  uncompromising,  Fourier-like  views  on 
some  of  the  great  social  questions  of  the  day ; 
even  his  old  white  hat  and  gray  coat;  have 
been  the  subject  of  comment  and  caricature, 
in  every  state  in  the  Union,  again  and  again. 
His  broad  shoulders,  his  long,  unshorn  locks, 
his  peculiar  gait,  his  Pickwickian  expression 
of  countenance,  have  formed  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  illustrated  comic  periodicals  any 
time  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  His  con¬ 
tentions  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Tammany  Ring,  last  winter,  brought  down 
upon  his  head  the  indignation  and  resent¬ 
ment  of  many  honest  republicans;  but  the 
most  scurrilous  and  unscrupulous  of  New 
York  journals  did  not  darp  to  hint  that  he  had 
in  any  manner  participated  in,  or  reaped  any 
pecuniary  benefit  from,  those  unparalleled 
frauds.  If  Horace  Greeley  is  defeated  at  the 
ensuing  election,  it  will  certainly  not  be  in 
consequence  of  any  doubt  as  to  his  integrity 
and  uprightness  of  character. 

As  will  readily  be  inferred  from  his  success 
in  life,  Mr.  Greeley  has  been  the  very  reverse 
of  an  idle  man.  In  addition  to  his  manifold 
and  onerous  duties  as  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Tribune, ,  he  has  written  and  published  pretty 
extensively,  and  on  quite  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects.  The  most  voluminous  of  his  works 
is  a  “History  of  the  American  Rebellion,” 
in  two  large  volumes,  published  about  three 
years  ago — too  soon  after  the  termination  of 
the  great  struggle,  one  would  suppose,  to  be 
either  very  accurate,  very  impartial,  or  of 
much  permanent  value.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  various  other  works,  including  a 
treatise  on  Political  Economy,  and  another 
on  Agriculture.  Of  the  literary  merit  of 
these  books  the  writer  cannot  speak,  as  he 
has  never  read  any  of  them;  but  the  last 
named,  which  was  published  under  the  title 
of  “What  I  know  about  Farming,”  had  a 
very  large  sale,  and  was  reprinted  in  Ca¬ 
nada.  It  has  probably  been  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  greater  number  of  quaint  sayings 


than  any  other  single  volume  in  the  whole 
round  of  American  literature.  One  of  its 
chapters  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the 
best  method  of  raising  strawberries;  upon 
which  a  would-be  witty  editor  observed, 
through  the  columns  of  his  paper,  that  the 
plan  he  had  theretofore  found  most  effica¬ 
cious  for  raising  strawberries  was  with  a 
spoon, .  Another  editor  cautioned  his  sub¬ 
scribers  against  their  unthrifty  habits  of 
throwing  away  their  old  clothes,  and  gua¬ 
ranteed  that  worn-out  coats,  hats,  boots,  and 
pantaloons,  if  wrapped  up  carefully  through 
the  winter  in  spare  copies  of  the  Tribune , 
would  yield  a  plentiful  supply  of  squashes. 
The  humour  in  such  attempts  as  these,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  rather  far  to  seek,  and 
when  found  is  hardly  worth  the  search. 

Of  his  style  as  a  journalist,  the  writer  can 
speak.  It  is  sui  generis .  There  is  nothing  in 
English  journalism  with  which  it  can  be 
compared.  Any  one  in  the  least  familiar 
with  his  peculiar  turn  of  expression  could 
go  through  a  file  of  the  Tribune  from  its 
commencement,  and  pick  out  almost  every 
paragraph  from  his  pen.  His  sentences  are 
conspicuous  for  a  sort  of  uncouth  verve  and 
snap ;  and,  of  course,  make  little  pretension 
to  elegance.  There  is  the  same  difference 
between  his  articles  and  those  of  contem¬ 
porary  English  dailies  as  between  Cobbett’s 
Register  and  an  article  in  the  Saturday 
Review;  while  to  compare  his  articles  with 
those  of  his  American  brethren  of  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  quill  suggests  Macaulay’s  compari¬ 
son  of  Milton’s  “L’ Allegro”  with  minor 
English  pastorals:  the  one  is  the  closely 
packed  essence,  the  other  is  the  diluted 
perfume.  No  style  was  ever  more  free  from 
wordiness .  He  knows  precisely  what  he 
wishes  to  say,  and  says  it  straightforwardly, 
without  circumlocution.  He  is  wide  awake 
to  the  responsibilities  of  an  American  jour¬ 
nalist,  and  trims  his  editorial  sails  accord¬ 
ingly.  In  a  word,  he  knows  precisely  what 
will  “  go  down  ”  with  the  class  of  readers  to 
whom  he  addresses  himself,  and  drives  his 
doctrines  down  their  throats  before  they 
have  time  to  offer  any  expressions  of  dis¬ 
sent. 

As  may  well  be  supposed,  the  “leaders” 
of  the  Tribune  are  not  unfrequently  couched 
in  terms  which  no  well-conducted  English 
newspaper  would  admit  into  its  columns; 
but  when  compared  with  some  of  its  local 
contemporaries,  the  Tribune  may  almost  be 
pronounced  temperate.  An  interesting  and 
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instructive  paper  might  be  written  on  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of,  and  con¬ 
trasts  between,  English  and  American  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  amenities  of  literature  are  less 
understood,  and  are  consequently  less  prac¬ 
tised,  in  New  York  than  in  London;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  articles  in 
American  journals  are  for  the  most  part 
written  for  a  class  of  readers  with  whom 
political  and  party  feeling  attains  a  virulence 
unknown  in  this  country.  Every  fourth  year 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic  is 
elected,  and  all  minor  interests  are  made 
subservient  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
place  of  honour  shall  be  filled  by  a  democrat 
or  a  republican.  All  things  considered,  it  is 
;  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  adherents  of 
j  both  parties,  more  especially  during  the 
time  of  the  canvass,  and  while  the  issue  is 
I  yet  undecided,  assail  each  other  with  a  ran- 
I  cour  which  on  this  side  of  the  water  would 
I  be  considered  little  less  than  barbarous. 
Time,  however,  is  gradually  effecting  a 
change  for  the  better  in  this  respect.  Public 
feeling  is  becoming  alive  to  the  fact  that 
1  error  is  generally  to  be  found  in  extreme 
opinions — that,  as  Junius  says,  “there  is  a 
medium  in  all  things,  and  there  is  a  point 
on  either  side  of  which  rectitude  cannot 
exist.  ” 

1  Not  only  as  a  political  engine,  but  also  as 
a  commercial  speculation,  the  Tribune  has 
been  a  great  success.  Mr.  Greeley  himself 
is  generally  considered  to  be  a  very  wealthy 
!  man.  Some  time  ago  he  purchased  a  farm 
at  a  place  called  Chappaqua,  about  two 
hours*  ride  (by  rail)  from  New  York  city; 

|  and  he  has  ever  since  devoted  a  great  deal 
I  of  attention  to  the  agricultural  question, 

|  upon  which  he  is  regarded  as  a  high  autho- 
I  rity.  His  farm  is  said  to  be  a  model  one 
l|  in  its  way.  He  spends  a  great  deal  of  time 
|  there;  and  it  is  from  his  purchase  of,  and 
I  residence  at,  this  place  that  his  title,  as 
1  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  is  derived. 

I  Another  of  Mr.  Greeley's  specialities  is 
.  that  of  a  public  lecturer,  and  in  this  capacity 
|  he  has  traversed  his  country  from  end  to 
I  end,  and  from  side  to  side.  His  oratory  is 
much  of  a  piece  with  his  journalism,  being 
|  much  more  conspicuous  for  good  sound 
I  sense  and  honesty  of  purpose  than  for 
!  elegance  of  diction  or  gracefulness  of  de- 
|  livery,  to  neither  of  which  accomplishments 
I  does  he  lay  any  claim.  His  lectures  have 
’  dealt  with  a  wide  variety  of  subjects — slavery, 
political  economy,  woman's  rights,  capital 
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punishment,  and,  above  all,  temperance. 
He  is  himself  not  only  a  total  abstainer  from 
spirituous  liquors,  but  even  from  tea  and 
coffee;  while  tobacco  is  an  abomination  to 
him,  and  he  neglects  no  opportunity  of  in¬ 
veighing  against  its  use.  It  may  well  be 
that  in  his  abstemious  habits  lies  the  secret  of 
his  undiminished  vigour  of  body  and  mind. 
Notwithstanding  his  sixty  and  odd  years, 
he  seems  to  have  rather  gained  than  other¬ 
wise,  both  in  mental  and  physical  power. 
He  can,  and  frequently  does,  excite  the  as¬ 
tonishment  of  his  farm  hands  by  the  amount 
of  hard  manual  and  bodily  labour  he  can 
get  through  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon. 

He  is  munificent  in  his  charities,  and  is 
pestered  by  a  greater  number  of  beggars  and 
begging-letters  than  any  other  person  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  To  many  a  young  man  just  beginning 
life  he  has  rendered  efficient  service,  not 
only  by  means  of  good  practical  advice,  but 
by  more  substantial  marks  of  his  regard  for 
their  welfare.  More  than  one  man  who 
to-day  occupies  a  respectable  position  on 
the  New  York  press  is  indebted  to  “Old 
Horace  '*  for  a  helping  hand  and  a  word  in 
season.  He  boasts  of  having  never  been 
deceived  in  any  one  in  his  life,  though  he 
acknowledges  that  he  has  frequently  afforded 
pecuniary  aid,  in  the  shape  of  loans,  to  per¬ 
sons  from  whom  he  never  expected  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  repayment.  He  still  holds  a  tom, 
faded  IOU,  given  him  by  poor  Edgar  Poe, 
in  1846;  and  for  many  other  kindnesses  to 
that  unhappy  child  of  genius  he  holds  no 
recognition  of  any  kind.  Not  many  years 
since,  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  autographs 
of  literary  celebrities  wrote  to  Mr.  Greeley, 
asking  if,  among  his  extensive  file  of  cor¬ 
respondence,  he  had,  and  could  furnish  the 
applicant  with,  a  signature  of  Poe.  Mr. 
Greeley's  reply  was  characteristic.  He  stated 
that  he  had  only  one  such  signature  in  his 
possession,  which  was  appended  to  an  I  O  U 
for  the  sum  of  $5 1  50c. ;  and  that  he  would 
be  very  happy  to  dispose  of  it  to  his  corre- 
spondent  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  interest 
thrown  in,  and  greenbacks  taken  at  par .  He 
never  heard  anything  more  of  the  applica¬ 
tion. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  he  is  some¬ 
times  wayward  and  unstable  in  his  opinions ; 
and  this  instability  has  once  or  twice  in¬ 
fluenced  his  judgment  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  has  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  lose  his  usual 
discernment  as  to  what  would  “  go  down  " 
with  his  readers.  His  conduct  at  the  time 
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when  the  Southern  States  formed  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  secede  from  the  Union  afforded 
a  striking  proof  of  this,  and  was,  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  the  greatest  mistake  he  ever  made  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  journalistic  career. 
By  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  signed 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  it  is  recognized 
as  a  self-evident  truth  that  all  men  are  en¬ 
dowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalien¬ 
able  rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  to  secure 
these  rights  governments  are  formed,  and 
that  whenever  any  form  of  government  be¬ 
comes  destructive  of  those  ends,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it, 
and  to  substitute  another  government;  that 
when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations 
evidences  a  desire  to  reduce  the  people 
under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right 
and  duty  to  throw  off  such  government,  and 
to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  se¬ 
curity.  Upon  these  and  other  clauses — too 
long  to  be  here  recapitulated — in  the  De¬ 
claration,  the  Southerners  rested  their  right 
to  withdraw  from  the  Union.  To  the  as¬ 
tonishment  of  all  parties,  the  Tribune  re¬ 
cognized  and  advocated  such  right.  Had 
such  advocacy  been  persisted  in,  the  office 
where  the  paper  was  printed  would  soon 
have  been  down  about  the  ears  of  its  oc¬ 
cupants;  but  no  sooner  did  the  telegraph 
wires  flash  to  New  York  the  intelligence 
that  “  grim-visag'd  war  had  reared  its  horrid 
front,”  and  that  the  rebels  had  fired  upon 
Fort  Sumter,  than  the  Tribune  wheeled 
about,  without  hesitation,  and  adopted 
“  War  to  the  knife”  as  its  motto  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  seceding  states.  From  be¬ 
ing  an  advocate  for  Southern  rights,  it  be¬ 
came  the  most  uncompromising  assailant, 
the  sharpest  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  Every  day  brought  forth  por¬ 
tentous  births,  in  the  shape  of  soul-stirring 
appeals  to  the  people  of  the  North  to  cast 
away  the  scabbard,  and  to  crush  the  rebellion 
at  any  cost.  “  On  to  Richmond  ”  was  its 
watchword;  and  it  is  supposed,  not  without 
reason,  that  the  premature  advance  of  the 
Federal  forces,  under  General  McDowell,  at 
Bull  Run,  and  their  ignominious  defeat  by 
the  Southerners  under  Jackson  (who  there 
acquired  his  sobriquet  of  “Stonewall”),  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  fiery  enthusiasm  created 
by  the  daily  articles  in  the  Tribune. 

Except,  perhaps,  Abraham  Lincoln,  there 
never  was  a  man  of  whom  so  many  comical 
stories  have  been  told  as  Horace  Greeley. 


It  is  impossible  to  travel  far  on  a  railway 
train  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  with¬ 
out  encountering  some  newsboy  offering 
to  sell,  among  other  standard  productions, 
“Greeley’s  Jokes.”  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  these 
stories  and  jokes  are  not  authentic,  and 
that,  though  Mr.  Greeley  is  rather  fond  of 
a  joke  and  exceedingly  good  at  repartee, 
he  is  not  a  great  humourist  One  of  his 
retorts,  which  the  writer  knows  to  be  au¬ 
thentic,  is  worth  relating.  When  he  first 
bought  his  model  farm  at  Chappaqua,  many  1 
of  his  friends  laughed  at  the  idea  of  his  being 
able  to  manage  a  farm  successfully.  One  of 
them  remarked — 

“You  will  soon  grow  tired  of  the  spot, 
and  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  your  farm 
will  be  advertised  for  sale.” 

“Such an  event  is  possible,”  was  the  reply; 
“but  if  so,  the  sheriff’s  name  will  be  at  the 
foot  of  the  advertisement.”  t 

To  sum  up  Mr.  Greeley’s  character  in  few 
words:  he  is  a  man  of  like  passions  and  j 
failings  as  the  rest  of  his  fellow-creatures,  j 
whether  in  the  New  World  or  the  Old.  At  | 
times  rash  and  impetuous,  he  is  always  en¬ 
thusiastic.  He  has  done  some  very  inju-  | 
dicious  tilings  in  his  lifetime,  and  will,  | 
doubtless,  do  many  more;  but  when  his  j 
debit  and  credit  account  is  cast  up  by  any 
disinterested  spectator  of  his  long  and  useful 
career,  the  only  conclusion  that  can  honestly 
be  arrived  at  must  be  that  he  is  a  true,  and 
in  some  respects  a  great,  man. 


OUR  VILLAGE.— VII. 

THE  VISIT  TO  SCARBOROUGH. 

LD  Thomas,  having  driven  somewhat 
faster  than  usual,  managed  to  get 
the  brougham  into  Scarborough  by  the  next 
evening.  Lodgings  had  been  previously 
taken  for  Mrs.  Timepiece,  by  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Roecliffe’s,  on  the  South  Cliff. 

It  was  the  height  of  the  season,  and  a 
fine  evening,  and  at  high  tide  this  cliff 
seems  like  the  deck  of  a  huge  ship.  The 
sea  is  calm  and  bright  in  the  setting  sun; 
and  one  can  scarcely  believe  in  such  a  thing 
as  a  storm.  The  gentlemen  passing  up  and 
down  seem  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  their 
ordinary  vocations;  and  why  should  they 
not  be,  so  long  as  they  pay  their  bill  at  the 
hotel? 

I  wonder  how  all  these  well-dressed  peo¬ 
ple  walking  on  the  terrace  manage  to  keep 
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up  their  position.  There  are  some  young 
ladies  leaning  against  the  rails,  playing  co- 
quettishly  with  their  parasols,  who,  perhaps, 
have  not  such  smooth,  easy  times  of  it  at 
home;  but  these  are  Cupid's  times,  and 
may  die  little  god  come  to  them  in  his  best 
form !  The  Misses  Timepiece  took  a  short 
stroll  after  their  late  tea,  and  their  mother 
looked  out  of  the  lodging  window,  wonder¬ 
ing  what  relationship  the  scene  before  her 
could  have  with  rheumatism.  Mrs.  Time¬ 
piece's  thoughts  and  inferences  on  some 
subjects  are  as  simple  as  multiplication. 

The  lodgings  were  very  comfortable,  and 
the  landlady  obliging.  She  was  not  a  very 
voraciods  shark;  she  had  been  housekeeper 
to  a  great  fox-hunting  squire,  and  was  a 
good  judge  of  a  horse. 

It  is  not  the  change  of  air  only  which 
makes  your  visit  to  the  seaside  beneficial; 
it  is  the  change  of  scene,  change  of  society, 
and  change  of  diet  as  well.  We  do  not 
realize  the  truth  as  we  ought.  The  best 
cure  for  headache  and  rheumatism  is  an 
hour  or  two  with  a  cheerful  friend.  Sym¬ 
pathy  creates  faith. 

Don't  dine  on  a  mutton  chop  three  con¬ 
secutive  days:  change  of  diet  is  as  good 
as  change  of  air.  And  your  visit  to  the  sea 
ought  not  to  be  more  than  three  weeks  in 
length,  for  after  this  time  the  air  loses  its 
special  and  novel  influence;  and  it  is  so, 
also,  with  society.  After  a  certain  time, 
new  people  cease  to  be  new  people,  and 
lose  their  primary  power  over  your  pulsa¬ 
tions.  The  Misses  Timepiece  thought  the 
Spa  very  nice.  The  air  was  sweetened 
with  delicious  music,  and  the  gentlemen 
seemed  to  be  saying  very  sweet  things  to 
the  ladies;  but  a  very  close  observer  would 
not  fail  to  see  that  the  strongest  human 
ament  set  in  the  direction  of  the  refresh¬ 
ment-room,  from  which  there  came  at  times 
a  strong  smell  of  pastry  and  the  sound  of 
many  corkscrews. 

Poetry  and  sentiment,  like  greenhouse 
plants,  require  a  continual  stimulant.  But 
the  Misses  Timepiece  were  too  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  feeling  of  wonder  to  be 
aitical ;  and  it  dawned  upon  them  by  degrees 
that  all  the  world  was  not  like  their  own 
village.  We  are  all  apt  to  think  that  from  our 
little  pinnacles  we  see  the  kingdom  of  the 
world.  The  overflood  of  the  trout  stream 
that  runs  at  our  garden-end  seems  to  our 
feelings  as  universal  as  the  Deluge  did  to 
Noah  from  the  windows  of  the  Ark.  That 


there  can  be  no  higher  or  other  motives 
than  those  which  have  sprung  in  our  own 
breast,  and  that  all  other  circles  are  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  one  we  have  moved  in,  is  a 
tone  of  mind  that  creeps  upon  us  if  we  do 
not  watch  ourselves.  But  these  two  simple 
village  maidens,  who  had  been  reared  on 
Sir  Edward's  estate,  were  pleased  to  dis¬ 
cover  new  worlds,  though  they  wondered; 
but  it  was  a  pain  to  their  mother  to  do  so, 
and  her  rheumatism  was  always  worse — or 
she  said  it  was  worse — when  some  new  phase 
of  life  and  things  rose  before  her  eyes. 

There  is  not  much  danger  in  believing  in 
Scarborough.  Mrs.  Timepiece  had  a  drive 
on  the  sands  in  the  morning.  The  contents 
of  a  cheap  trip  have  been  deposited  thereon, 
and  show  a  variety  of  tastes.  The  bathers 
are  numerous.  They  seem  to  regard  it  as  a 
kind  of  washing  day,  for  many  of  them  are  1 
seated  or  kneeling  in  the  water,  stroking  1 
down  their  skins  like  rabbits  when  they  | 
are  cleaning  their  paws.  A  laige  crowd  is  , 
around  Punch,  whose  sheriff  has  foolishly  ! 
allowed  himself  to  be  hanged  instead  of  his  1 
prisoner.  Poor  J  udy  couldn’t  understand  a  1 
joke,  so  Punch  killed  her;  but  the  sheriff  I 
has  been  hung  for  it,  and  Punch  looks  too  j 
merry  over  the  entire  business  to  remain  ■ 
long  a  widower.  He  seems  to  have  a  bad  ( 
habit  of  speaking  through  his  nose.  An  j 
old  woman  goes  round  to  collect  halfpence,  ! 
and  the  company  becomes  thinner.  Punch 
ought  to  know  human  nature  better  than  to 
collect  after  his  performance.  He  ought  to 
clothe  the  members  of  his  establishment 
better,  for  the  old  woman  who  collects  for 
him  has  scarcely  either  flesh  or  gown  on  her 
bones,  and  her  eyes  have  a  hungry,  rat-like 
look. 

The  sea  is  now  as  calm  as  the  water  in  a 
bed-room  jug,  and  bright  and  phosphoric 
with  sunshine  and  the  oil  from  shoals  of 
herring  sprats. 

High  above  the  bathing  machines  is  the 
grand  old  castle,  reminding  one  of  feudal 
times,  when  Scarborough  was  not  much 
more  than  a  fishing  village.  Below  the 
Grand  Hotel  there  are  refreshment-rooms 
where  Lazarus  may  eat  of  the  crumbs  which 
fall  from  the  rich  man's  table.  The  soup  on 
the  ground  floor  is  really  better  than  that 
in  the  great  dining-hall  above.  It  has  the 
flavour  of  everything  in  it,  from  turtle  and 
calves'  head  down  to  mutton  bones,  and  if 
these  cheap-trippers  would  refrain  from  nuts 
and  bad  ginger  beer  in  the  earlier  morning, 
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how  they  would  enjoy  their  soup!  Mrs. 
Timepiece  wondered  what  all  this  had  to  do 
with  her  rheumatism;  but  the  young  ladies 
had  begun  to  like  the  discovery  of  new 
worlds.  They  went  out  exploring,  after  an 
early  dinner,  and  saw  many  things  they  had 
not  seen  before.  They  wondered  where  all 
the  ducks  and  chickens  in  the  capacious 
market-place  came  from,  and  also  the  fat 
bumps  of  hair  at  the  back  of  the  ladies' 
heads.  Was  the  net  round  them  to  keep 
blackbirds  off?  The  thought  came  from  the 
currant  bushes  in  the  garden  at  home.  They 
noticed  that  most  of  the  people  they  met 
looked  very  good-tempered.  Perhaps  bath¬ 
ing  in  the  sea  has  an  effect  somewhat  like 
Naaman's  dip  in  Jordan,  and  takes  away 
ill-humours  of  all  kinds.  There  is  a  high 
bridge  across  the  valley  between  old  and 
new  Scarborough  which  rather  tried  Angela's 
faith ;  but  her  sister  wrestled  gently  with  her 
doubts.  Mrs.  Timepiece  did  not  go  out 
much  in  the  afternoon,  but  interested  herself 
with  some  woolwork  she  had  in  hand,  and 
looked  up  from  it  occasionally  at  the  pomps 
and  vanities  which  passed  her  window.  She 
felt  very  much  tempted  to  take  a  nap,  but 
struggled  hard  against  it,  as  if  it  were  a  sin 
unto  death.  I  believe  once  or  twice  Satan 
did  get  a  little  bit  of  a  victory. 

St  Martin's  is  what  is  called  High  Church. 
It  seems  to  be  an  object  of  great  attraction 
on  a  Sunday.  It  is  impossible  for  all  these 
gay,  fashionable  people  lodging  round  about 
it,  much  as  they  love  the  world,  to  do  with¬ 
out  religion. 

It  probably  occurs  to  them,  now  and  then, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  death ;  or  they 
get  tired  of  their  round  of  pleasures,  and  a 
little  High  Church  is  an  agreeable  change. 
They  like  the  temporary  feeling  of  being 
saints  and  conversing  with  angels;  and  so 
long  as  penitence  confines  its  demands  to  a 
few  tears,  they  are  willing  to  shed  them. 
Saints  are  not  made  in  these  days  by  lacerat¬ 
ing  the  feet  with  thorny  pilgrimages.  The 
thumbscrew  is  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  the 
way  to  the  higher  life  is  made  easy  by  the 
ascent  of  incense,  and  by  sackbut,  psalter, 
dulcimer,  and  other  kinds  of  music. 

Self-denial  is  out  of  the  list,  and  Low 
Church  is  just  as  savoury  in  another  way. 
What  a  contrast  to  those  times  when  Chris¬ 
tians  wandered  about  in  sheepskins  and  goat¬ 
skins,  and  in  caves  and  dens  of  the  earth, 
being  destitute,  forsaken,  and  afflicted. 

The  geographical  position  of  St.  Martin's 


suited  Mrs.  Timepiece's  legs,  and  legs  are 
as  important  as  High  and  Low  Church  appe¬ 
tites,  though  they  occupy  so  modest  and 
lowly  a  position  in  the  human  frame.  The 
landlady  had  informed  Mrs.  Timepiece  that 
St.  Martin's  was  popular,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  go  early  to  get  a  seat  So  she 
and  her  umbrella  and  the  younger  girls  got  I 
into  motion  full  three-quarters  of  an  hour  I 
before  the  service  time.  , 

There  was  at  this  early  time  a  strong  tide  | 
of  church-goers  setting  in  their  direction. 
It  was  mainly  a  female  tide;  for  women  are  | 
naturally  more  religious  than  men.  There  • 
seemed  to  be  an  eagerness  and  sparkling 
interest  in  their  faces,  as  though  they  were 
sitting  down  to  luncheon.  It  almost  made 
one  think  that  religion  was  an  appetite. 

These  ladies  had  left  their  husbands  mur¬ 
muring  at  the  breakfast-table,  and  during 
the  sermon  became  unconscious  even  of  the 
splendid  silks  and  satins  which  surrounded 
them. 

Monasteries  are  only  needed  now  as  alms¬ 
houses  for  the  poor.  We  don't  want  monks 
and  nuns :  we  want  marriage  to  be  content 
with  its  proper  limits.  We  want  body,  soul, 
and  spirit  developing  in  us  in  a  righteous 
manner.  We  don't  want  the  soul  and  body 
dried  up  that  the  spirit  may  become  moist 
We  want  the  dew  of  Heaven  on  all  the  ! 
three.  n 

The  elder  Misses  Timepiece  went  to  the 
old  church  on  the  hill,  and  were  much  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  music  of  its  bells,  and  the 
view  of  the  southern  bay  from  the  west 
doors.  How  big  the  town  looks  from  this 
point,  and  what  a  change  in  its  proportions 
and  tone  from  the  days  of  the  old  wooden  ; 
spa !  A  visitor  in  these  days  must  be  veiy 
great  to  attract  much  attention  and  notice. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  makes  a  sensation 
when  he  comes  down,  but  the  place  is  get-  | 
ting  so  large  that  it  is  not  easily  moved. 

The  sermon  at  the  old  church  was  com-  . 
paratively  a  cold  collation.  The  clergyman  [' 
seemed  to  have  the  impression  that  we  1 
wanted  our  religion-making  a  little  cooler 
than  it  had  been — more  thought  in  it  and 
less  excitement  il 

We  are  to  wear  the  cross  inside  our  breasts,  , 
and  to  circumcise  our  hearts.  ji 

Reason  is  the  skylight  of  the  mind,  through  u 
which  we  see  the  heavens  opened. 

Feelings  are  a  very  untrustworthy  indi¬ 
cator,  and  change  according  to  the  state  of 
the  liver. 
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There  are  dark  patches  of  passion  in  the 
Bible ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  what  is  gold  and 
what  is  coal.  Inspiration  was  in  the  world 
as  much  as  ever,  and  science  taught  it 
higher  lessons  of  self-control  than  it  used 
to  do. 

I  don’t  think  the  Misses  Timepiece  car¬ 
ried  away  much  of  the  sermon  from  the  old 
church  at  Scarborough.  Angela  was  one 
of  those  blessed  natures  who  have  not  seen, 
yet  have  believed;  and  the  only  remark 
upon  the  preacher  her  sister  made  was  that 
he  seemed  to  be  a  very  gentlemanlike  man. 
No  doubt  he  was  what  he  seemed  to  be,  in 
doctrine  as  well  as  manner.  Human  na¬ 
ture  has  as  much  variety  in  it  as  human 
faces,  and  the  clergyman  at  St.  Martin’s  and 
the  one  at  the  old  church  were  equally  repre¬ 
sentative  of  its  religious  wants.  There  are 
some  natures  that  love  to  receive  and  con¬ 
template  spiritual  truth  naked  and  unclothed. 
They  can  go  behind  the  veil  without  the 
stimulants  of  imagination. 

There  are  other  natures  that  only  realize 
the  spiritual  life  in  them  through  heated 
blood.  They  like  an  evening  service  in  the 
blaze  of  gas,  and  to  see  the  altar  illuminated 
with  candles,  and  to  hear  the  organ  and  the 
hymn  thrill  through  and  through  the  aisles. 
It  brings  them  before  the  Throne.  To  their 
vision,  Heaven  is  a  city  paved  with  gold, 
and  built  up  of  jasper  and  sardine  stone. 
St.  Martin’s  is  the  place  for  these. 

It  would  be  a  sad  thing  for  human  nature 
if  St  Martin — like  the  fat  kine  in  Pharaoh’s 
dream  that  swallowed  up  the  lean  ones — 
were  to  swallow  up  the  old  church  on  the 
hill.  It  would  be  like  dividing  knife  and 
fork  at  dinner  from  mutual  action.  Yet 
any  one  could  see  that  St  Martin’s  mouth 
is  very  wide  open,  and  seems  to  incline  that 
the  church  on  the  hill  would  be  better 
eaten  and  done  for  than  acting  as  she  does. 
It  is  a  great  pity.  The  church  on  the  hill 
is  too  lean  to  even  think  of  swallowing  up 
St.  Martin’s,  and  probably  considers  it  rather 
vulgar  to  open  its  mouth  wide.  But  there 
are  chapels  down  in  the  hollows  of  the 
town  that  think  both  St.  Martin’s  and  the 
old  church  ought  to  be  swallowed  up ;  and 
the  Ranters  who  preach  on  the  sands  on 
Sunday  afternoons  stretch  out  dooming 
hands  towards  them,  as  the  Babylon  whose 
great  fall  is  at  hand.  All  this  looks  rather 
like  dirty  water  seen  through  a  microscope 
— the  greater  animalcule  swallowing  up  the 
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some  spirits  conclude  that  religion  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  humbug. 

This  High  Church,  and  Broad  Church, 
and  Low  Church,  and  this  Ranterism  and 
Methodism,  ought  to  know  that  there  would 
be  no  beautiful  faces  at  all  if  all  faces  were 
alike,  and  that  diversity  makes  beauty. 
Their  discord  is  as  if  the  eyes  murmured 
that  the  nose  was  not  their  shape,  and  the 
nose  ditto  of  the  mouth. 

One  way  of  accounting  for  it  is  that  all 
human  nature  contains  more  or  less  of  sol- 
dierism  in  it  We  can’t  live  without  fight¬ 
ing  one  another.  You  can’t  make  steam 
without  a  boiler,  and  fighting  is  the  boiler 
that  makes  human  steam.  We  shall  all 
shake  hands  in  the  end.  Contrast  is  one 
of  the  forces  of  nature. 

It  is  the  same  with  politics  as  with  reli¬ 
gion — Tories  and  Whigs  must  grow  together 
until  the  harvest,  and  one  is  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  the  other. 

John  Wesley  is  not  the  source  of  dissent 
— human  nature  is  its  true  origin.  There 
always  was  and  always  will  be  dissent, 
until  the  great  day  when  the  trumpet  of  the 
Archangel  shall  summon  the  universe  to 
shake  hands.  Gold  and  silver  fish,  and 
bull-heads  and  prickly-backs,  shall  then  all 
swim  in  the  same  globe.  The  Church  of 
Rome’s  idea  of  unity  shall  be  realized;  but 
not  yet. 


TABLE  TALK. 

WE  have  to  thank  one  Mr.  Coutts,  a 
Scotchman,  who  has  established  him¬ 
self  in  Mecklenburgh-square,  for  introducing 
a  new  “opathy”  to  Londoners.  He  hails 
from  the  “Land  o’  Cakes”  and  shrewd  men, 
where  his  Acetopathy  is  in  high  repute  for 
effecting  cures.  From  his  pamphlet,  we 
gather  that  the  modus  operatidi  is  very  simple. 
His  treatise  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer,  thus : — 

1.  Q,  What  is  the  meaning  of  your  new  form  of 
treatment? 

A.  It  will  be  quite  plain,  when  you  consider  the 
names  of  other  systems.  Allopathy  means  treatment- 
of  disease  by  what  is  contrary;  Hydropathy,  treat¬ 
ment  by  water ;  Homoeopathy,  treatment  by  like 
remedies ;  Acetopathy,  treatment  by#means  of  acetic 
acid. 

2.  Q.  These  you  mention  have  all  been  tried ; 
they  are  all  assumed  to  be  based  on  scientific  and 
physiological  principles.  Can  you  give  such  an  ac¬ 
count  of  your  treatment  as  will  show  it  to  be  based 
upon  physiological  and  scientific  principles? 
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3.  Q.  Will  you  give  an  exposition,  then,  of  your 
physiology,  and  means  of  operation  of  this  acid? 

A.  It  simply  means  a  description  of  the  human 
body  in  all  its  parts,  the  work  of  each  part  in  relation 
to  other  parts,  and  how  all  should  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole. 

And  so  on,  through  the  thirty-two  pages  of 
the  pamphlet.  There  are  testimonials  from 
persons  who  have  been  cured  or  have  de¬ 
rived  benefit  from  the  treatment;  and  as  it 
j  seems  to  be  based  upon  principles  not  only 
!  scientific  but  also  in  accordance  with  com- 
I  mon  sense,  it  is  likely  to  find  many  persons 
willing  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  Of  course,  the 
Acetopathists  are  down  on  all  other  “opath- 
ists;”  but  this  is  only  natural,  for  when  doc¬ 
tors  disagree  we  all  know  the  results.  Mr. 
Coutts  says: — “Should  we  set  our  minds  to 
i  study  hydropathy,  we  get  lost  amongst  its 
!  many  baths,  packings,  steamings,  poultices, 

I  and  diet,  and  are  generally  bound  to  give 
j  this  system  up  in  despair,  unless  we  can  afford 
|  to  live  comfortably  at  a  hydropathic  esta¬ 
blishment;  and  this  very  few  can  do.  In 
regard  to  the  Turkish  bath,  we  may  remark 
that,  whatever  its  benefits  may  be,  it  is  not 
j  a  very  portable  cure  to  carry  about,  and 
j  rather  too  costly  for  all  classes.  The  Aceto- 
;  pathic  treatment,  we  are  convinced,  has 
|  these  advantages:  the  system  of  treatment 
j  is  simple,  and  may  be  understood  by  any 
intelligent  person ;  it  causes  little,  if  any  in- 
:  |  convenience  in  the  application,  and  can  be 
j  used  at  home  or  when  travelling ;  it  is  also 
j  so  cheap  that  it  comes  within  the  reach  of 
the  poorest.  These  are  advantages  which 
I  speak  for  themselves,  and  which  intelligent 
people  will  readily  appreciate.  They  are 
j  inducements  which,  we  believe,  will  ulti¬ 
mately  cause  many  to  adopt  the  Acetopathic 
treatment,  with  great  benefit  to  their  health.” 
After  carefully  reading  the  arguments  for 
>  Acetopathy,  there  is  so  much  in  its  favour 
;  that  we  should  be  among  the  last  to  con- 
!  demn  it  unheard. 


i|  How  can  a  hungry  man  talk?  Even 
j  women  grow  silent  under  the  influence  of 
I  hunger.  The  power  of  a  good  dish  to  bring 
j  forth  ideas  is  wonderful.  I  sometimes  think 
it  would  be  well  to  harvest  what  is  said  at 
I  dinner*  I  mean  what  is  said  before  diges¬ 
tion  begins,  because  that  acts  as  an  eclipse 
upon  the  mind. 


It  seems  providential  that,  at  the  time 
when  public  opinion  requires  the  shelving 


of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  a  Scotchman  is 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  With  that  hard,  | 
knotty  grasp  and  grip  peculiar  to  the  Scotch 
mind,  Dr.  Tait  has  compassed  the  situation, 
and  found  it  untenable.  It  is  probable  he  , 
has  not  wasted  a  single  sigh  over  the  stem 
process  and  fact.  An  English  prelate  would  ; 
have  filled  the  air  with  them.  | 

Mr.  Purchas’s  name  gives  one  the  idea  ] 
of  the  acquirement  of  goods  and  chattels, 
possessions  and  power,  rather  than  that  of  i 
deprivation.  It  seems  a  pity  that  a  man 
should  be  shipwrecked  by  lighted  candles, 
and  suffer  the  pangs  of  suspension  and  de-  , 
privation,  because  he  teaches,  like  his  Master  : 
in  the  old  time,  by  metaphors.  Anyhow,  ' 
he  is  a  better  specimen  of  his  kind  than  the 
old  port  wine  parson.  J 

Suspicion  is  a  protective  quality,  some-  j 
thing  of  the  nature  of  that  optic  quality  in  j 
cats  which  enables  them  to  see  in  the  dark,  ! 
and  procurative  of  a  result  which,  it  is  said, 
these  animals  derive  from  a  tenacity  of  life.  , 
Short-sighted  people,  to  make  up  for  their 
want  of  vision,  use  suspicion  as  a  feeler^ ust 
as  small  insects  use  their  antefmse.  "  j 


It  is  a  pity  that  we  are  not  all  agreed  as 
to  what  constitutes  consecrated  ground. 
For  my  own  part,  I  recollect  the  place  where  | 
I  was  permitted  to  give  my  first  love  a  kiss, 
and  that  is  consecrated  ground,  although 
since  marriage  she  has  turned  out  a  bit  of  j 
a  scold,  and  desperately  fond  of  her  own 
way,  which  takes  a  little  discount  of  sanctity 
out  of  it. 


“  Connubial  Bliss,”  though  not  always  j 
to  be  obtained  in  real  life,  may  be  got  for  , 
a  shilling  at  any  bookstall,  and  will  afford 
an  houris  pleasant  light  reading.  It  is  I 
written  by  our  friend  O.  P.  Q.  Philander 
Smiff,  of  Figaro — Mr.  Arthur  Dowty. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MR.  CLEMENTS’S  TERMS. 

^  Lennard  left  the 
house  before  he  saw 
jKHbH  Liy  an  empty  Hansom, 
which  he  hailed;  and 
twenty  minutes  after- 
wards  he  was  mount- 
+  ing  the  staircase  in 

A  Adam-street. 

/ m  Clements  let  him 

in,  but  said  that  he 
was  engaged  at  the 
moment,  but  would 
join  him  presently;  and  so,  leaving  him  in  the 
first  sitting-room,  passed  into  an  inner  apart¬ 
ment.  Left  alone,  Mr.  Lennard  could  not 
help  wondering  where  the  fatal  document 
was  concealed.  Was  it  in  that  exceedingly 
solid-looking  desk?  Or  in  one  of  those 
drawers?  Or  simply  folded  and  stuck  in  the 
mantelpiece,  after  the  approved  Edgar  Poe 
fashion?  If  he  only  knew,  he  would  have  it 
at  any  risk !  And  he  began  to  look  at  the 
door,  and  the  window,  and  the  different 
letters  and  papers  lying  about,  in  a  very  petty 
larcenous  manner,  when  he  heard  a  rustling 
in  the  next  room — then  the  closing  of.  a 
door — and  presently  Clements  entered. 

“  So  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting,”  he 
said.  “  How  kind  of  you  to  call !  I  know 
your  errand:  you  have  come  to  thank  me 
for  sending  you  that  charming  Don  Carlos 
Perez.  A  delightful  young  man,  is  he  not?” 

“That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,”  replied 
Lennard,  doing  all  he  knew  to  keep  cool, 
knowing  that  any  loss  of  presence  of  mind 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  his  antagonist. 
“  Whether  his  manners  are  generally  pleas¬ 
ing  or  not,  however,  he  must  leave  my 
house.” 

tt  a  l  1  t  _ ..  .l.. _ :n  ~ _ - 


sary.  He  tells  me — for  he  deigns  to  com¬ 
municate  sometimes  with  an  old  and  devoted 
servant — that  you  have  made  him  pretty 
comfortable.” 

“  Pshaw !  Enough  of  this  banter.  I  tell 
you  that  the  young  man  has  paid  his  ad¬ 
dresses  to  my  daughter,  and — ” 

“  And  you  think,”  interrupted  Clements, 
“that  his  prospects  in  life  might  be  injured  by 
his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  forger. 
Very  considerate  of  you — very.  But  Don 
Carlos  has  consulted  me  on  the  subject,  and 
I  see  no  objection,  for  I  alone  hold  die  proof 
of  your  little  slip,  and  I  shall  bum  it  on  the 
morning  of  his  marriage ;  so  he  knows  that 
he  is  quite  safe,  and  that  the  honour  of  his 
father-in-law  will  remain  unblemished; — un¬ 
less,  indeed,”  added  Clements,  with  mock 
alarm,  “  you  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  this 
kind  of  thing.” 

“  I  have  made  up  my  mind,”  said  Len¬ 
nard,  “to  any  amount  of. insult;  so  all  this 
nonsense  is  quite  waste  of  time.  And  I 
warn  you  not  to  push  me  too  far;  for  even 
if  a  criminal  charge  could  be  got  up  against 
me,  which  I  still  doubt,  I  think  it  very  un¬ 
likely  that  you  would  care  to  submit  yourself 
to  the  ordeal  of  a  witness-box,  and  advertise 
the  existence  of  your  gambling  place  to 
the  police  by  prosecuting  me.” 

“You  are  sharper  than  I  thought  for,” 
replied  Clements ;  “  but  you  are  out  in  your 
calculations,  not  being  aware  that  you  are 
by  no  means  the  only  gendeman  in  my 
power,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
me  to  make  an  example,  or  lose  my  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“  However  that  may  be,”  said  Lennard, 
“  you  well  know  the  impossibility  of  such  a 
marriage.” 

“  Do  I?”  interrupted  the  other.  “  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  not  only  of 
the  possibility  but  the  probability  of  its 
coming  off  very  soon,  if  Don  Carlos  still 
desires  it.  Oh,  I  know  what  you  are  going 
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is  betrothed  to  this  Mr.  Fletcher;  but  I  tell 
you  that  you  must  send  this  Mr.  Fletcher 
to  the  devil,  for  his  presence  annoys  Don 
Perez.  Take  your  change  out  of  that” 

“  My  answer  is  simply,  that  I  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter  at  leisure,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  to  turn  and  keep  this 
Mexican  pal  of  yours  out  of  my  house,  and 
let  you  do  your  worst.  I  hope  that  is  pretty 
clear.” 

“  Clear  enough.  There  is  no  accounting 
for  taste.  I  suppose  you  are  tired  of  salmon 
and  venison,  and  think  dry  bread  and  gruel 
will  make  a  nice  change.  It  is  rather  selfish 
of  you,  though,  to  indulge  your  fancy  in  this 
way,  considering  the  professions  you  make 
of  paternal  love.  The  forger's  daughter  will 
not  be  so  attractive  a  match  for  Fletcher  or 
any  other  swell  Tl>e  forger’s  daughter! 
Why,  it  would  make  a  good  title  for  a 
romance,  would  it  not?” 

“  Well,”  said  Leonard,  “  at  any  rate,  she 
will  not  be  the  wife  of  your  accomplice.” 

Clements  saw  that  he  was  hauling  upon 
his  fish  too  hard.  When  he  had  been 
drowned  a  little  more  in  suspense  and 
anxiety,  he  would  be  easier  to  land.  At 
present,  he  must  give  him  a  little  line. 

“As  you  like,”  he  said;  “only  as  you 
might  still  be  useful  to  me,  I  am  sorry  for 
the  necessity  of  breaking  and  throwing  you 
away — especially  as  I  am  a  good-natured 
fellow  at  bottom,  and  hoped  never  to  have 
to  proceed  to  extremities.  I  just  give  you 
one  more  chance,  then,  before  taking  the 
proper  steps  for  your  arrest.  Think  upon 
it  just  once  more.  You  have  already  com¬ 
promised  yourself  as  much  as  introducing 
Don  Carlos  Perez  to  your  friends  can  com¬ 
promise  you — which,  mind  you,  I  deny;  and 
all  that  is  required  of  you  is  to  extend  your 
countenance  and  hospitality  to  him  until 
this  bill  becomes  due.  You  say  that  he  is 
making  love  to  your  daughter.  I  reply  that 
it  is  the  correct  thing  for  a  young  man  to 
do,  and  that  if  you  turn  him  out  of  your 
house  on  that  account,  you  must  take  the 
consequences — that  is  all.  A  girl  cannot  be 
forced  to  marry  any  one  against  her  will  in 
this  country,  I  know  that;  and  am  not  so 
unreasonable  as  to  threaten  you  with  ex¬ 
posure  if  she  refuses  Don  Carlos  for  her 
husband.  All  I  stickle  for  is,  that  he  shall 
have  a  fair  chance.” 

“  I  tell  you,”  cried  Lennard,  “  that  I  can¬ 
not  harbour  him  if  I  wished  it  ever  so  much. 
After  what  has  passed,  Mrs.  Lennard  would 


never  consent  to  his  remaining  in  the  house. 
If  I  insisted,  I  fully  believe  that  she  would 
leave  it  herself,  and  take  her  daughter  with 
her,  whatever  the  scandal;  and  then  every¬ 
thing  must  come  out.  That  would  hardly 
suit  your  plan,  I  fancy.” 

Clements  laughed  sarcastically. 

“  Oh,  oh !  that  is  where  the  shoe  pinches; 
the  gray  mare  is  the  better  horse,  eh?  Poor 
devil,  upon  my  soul  I  pity  you.  What 
would  you  give  me,  now,  to  tame  this  shrew 
of  yours?  Come,  come,”  he  added  in  a 
different  tone,  as  his  victim  ground  his  teeth 
and  pounded  his  heel  into  the  carpet  in  his 
efforts  to  contain  himself,  “I  did  not  say 
that  to  rile  you;  the  fact  is,  I  have  a  way  of 
putting  things  to  ladies  which  assists  their 
judgment,  and  induces  them  to  take  a  rea¬ 
sonable  view  of  them ;  and  if  I  could  only 
have  the  honour  of  fire  minutes'  private 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Lennard,  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that  she  would  no  longer  insist  upon  so 
inhospitable  a  course  of  conduct  towards 
her  guest  as  that  which  she  had  hastily  de 
termined  upon  when  you  left  her.  I  will  go 
and  call  on  her  at  once.” 

“  You  call  on  my  wife!  You  persuade 
her  to  agree  to  Perez  remaining!” 

“And  why  not?  Bah!  don’t  be  a  fool. 
Come,  I  will  make  a  bargain  with  you.  If 
I  fail,  the  lad  shall  leave  your  house  at 
once,  and  I  will  name  a  sum  which  you 
shall  have  that  autograph  for.  Can  I  say 
fairer  than  that?” 

“Pshaw!  If  Mrs.  Lennard  is  to  know 
the  position  I  am  in,  I  would,  sooner  tell 
her  myself  than  let  her  hear  a  garbled  ac¬ 
count  from  you.” 

“  You  are  mistaken.  I  shall  not  wound 
the  lady’s  vanity  by  letting  her  know  that 
she  is  not  the  only  person  in  the  world  who 
holds  you  in  subjection.  I  pledge  myself 
not  to  allude  to  you  or  your  forgery  either. 
There  now,  go  to  your  club,  and  keep  away 
from  home  for  the  next  three  hours.  Don 
Carlos  will  not  return  to  dine  with  you  to¬ 
day:  you  put  his  back  up  somehow  be¬ 
tween  you,  and  he  has  gone  off  to  amuse 
himself  elsewhere.  But  he  will  probably 
sleep  at  your  house  as  usual  to-night,  and 
will  continue  his  visit  as  long  as  he  pleases, 
with  your  good  lady’s  perfect  acquiescence. 
Or  if,  as  I  said,  I  should  fail  in  convincing 
her,  neither  Perez  nor  the  bill  shall  bother 
you  any  more.” 

And  the  man’s  commanding  earnestness 
so  overpowered  Lennard’s  hesitation,  that 
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the  latter  found  himself  alone  in  the  street 
before  he  had  determined  whether  he  would 
allow  this  interview  between  his  wife  and 
Clements  to  take  place  or  not. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

A.  SPECTRE. 

T  four  o’clock  that  afternoon  Mary  was 
still  asleep  in  her  bed-room.  Her 
father  was  at  his  club,  seeking  solitude  be¬ 
hind  the  folds  of  a  newspaper;  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  sat  alone  in  her  drawing-room, 
poring  over  a  book — a  conventional  book, 
got  up  in  the  form  which  light  literature 
wears  until  it  becomes  standard,'  with  a 
violet  binding,  gilt  letters  on  the  back,  and 
pages  containing  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  type  surrounded  by  the  broadest 
expanse  of  margin — like  a  mountain  stream 
at  the  end  of  a  drought,  when  it  is  nearly 
all  bed;  though  that  does  not  matter  to  the 
thirsty  soul,  so  long  as  the  water  is  fresh 
and  sparkling.  A  ticket  pasted  on  the  side 
of  this  volume  proclaimed  that  it  came  from 
a  well-known  lending  library;  but  it  must 
have  been  of  a  deeper  character  than  most 
of  the  half-guinea  a  volume  literature  which 
issues  from  that  far-reaching  circulating  me¬ 
dium,  or  else  the  present  reader  had  rushed 
into  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  skimmers, 
and  was  learning  it  by  heart — to  judge  at 
least  by  the  time  it  took  her  to  master  the 
contents  of  one  page;  for  she  had  sat  with 
her  eyes — open,  mind  you ! — fixed  upon  it 
for  the  last  half-hour  without  turning  a  leaf. 
And  yet  the  book  was  a  novel  of  by  no 
means  a  political  or  metaphysical  tendency, 
written  by  an  author  who,  whatever  deep 
speculations  he  might  have  in  his  head, 
wisely  kept  them  out  of  his  tale;  and  it  is 
just  possible  that  Mrs.  Lennard’s  abstraction 
arose  simply  from  her  mind  being  so  full  of 
her  own  affairs  that  she  could  not  for  the 
life  of  her  manage  to  take  any  interest  in 
those  of  the  hero  and  heroine. 

Indeed,  the  threats  of  Perez,  and  the 
mingled  fear  and  anger  of  her  husband,  were 
germinating  into  several  thrilling  romances 
in  her  brain.  What  could  Arthur  Lennard 
ever  have  done  to  place  himself  in  this 
man’s  power?  Was  it  possible  that  a  man 
apparently  so  amiable  had  committed  mur¬ 
der  ?  If  so,  whom  had  he  sacrificed, 
when  had  he  done  it,  and  why?  Eugene 
Aram  was  so  tender-hearted  that  he  ob¬ 
jected  to  tread  on  a  beetle.  The  crunch 


forward  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  testify  to 
their  humanity  and  gentleness  of  disposi¬ 
tion  ;  so  that  was  no  proof  of  his  innocence. 
And  perhaps  he  had  a  homicidal  mania, 
which  only  recurred  at  intervals,  like  the 
ague.  Possibly,  he  had  only  refrained  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  from  cutting  her  own 
throat  while  she  lay  asleep,  many  and  many 
a  time :  a  startling  thought  that,  of  one’s 
bedfellow ! 

Or  perhaps  he  had  stolen  the  property 
which  he  professed  to  have  inherited  from 
his  Australian  uncle.  Any  crime  he  might 
have  been  guilty  of  must  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  while  he  was  absent,  as  a  very  young 
man,  at  the  Antipodes;  if  he  had  done  any¬ 
thing  very  wrong  since,  she  must  surely  have 
known  of  it.  And  was  this  Perez,  who 
had  travelled  everywhere,  his  confederate? 
Hardly,  for  he  could  not  have  been  bom  at 
that  time. 

Whatever  the  secret,  it  was  extremely  un¬ 
kind  and  disloyal  to  keep  it  from  her.  There 
ought  to  be  no  concealment  between  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  and  this  was  doubtless  the 
reason  why  their  marriage  had  not  been  so 
happy  as  some  others— why  they  had  so 
little  pleasure  in  each  other’s  society.  He 
had  kept  something  from  her,  and  that,  of 
course,  had  destroyed  all  sympathy  between 
them.  And  she  had  stupidly,  at  times,  when 
she  thought  about  the  matter,  blamed  her 
poor  innocent  self  for  the  discomfort  of 
their  union ! 

“  Well,  at  all  events,”  she  murmured,  half 
aloud,  “  I  did  not  go  up  to  the  altar  with  a 
secret — eh?  ah!  It  was  as  much  for  his 
happiness  as  mine  that  that  narrow  escape 
should  be  concealed  from  him.  He  was  such 
a  sensitive,  poetical  lad  in  those  days,  that 
he  would  not  have  understood  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  my  position,  and  would  have  been 
miserable  at  the  idea  of  my  ever  having  been 
on  the  point  of  marrying  any  one  but  him¬ 
self.  But  why  think  about  a  nightmare 
which  had  almost  faded  from  my  memory? 
And,  then,  I  did  not  know  about  my  father 
until  I  examined  my  poor  mother’s  papers 
after  her  death,  and  I  could  not  have  borne 
the  humiliation  of  telling  him  that !  Come 
in  !” 

“  If  you  please,  ma’am,”  said  a  servant, 
opening  the  door,  “a  gentleman  wishes  to 
see  you.  I  told  him  you  were  not  at  home; 
but  he  said  he  would  wait  in  master’s  study 
while  I  went  up  to  see*  if  I  was  not  mistaken, 
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She  might  have  added  that  he  also  gave 
her  five  shillings  to  break  the  consign ;  but  I 
suppose  she  forgot  that  trifling  circumstance. 

Mrs.  Lennard  took  the  card,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Mr.  Robert  Clements ,  and  then 
untwisted  the  note — a  page  torn  out  of  a 
betting  book — on  which  was  written,  in  pen¬ 
cil,  “  I  wish  to  see  you  about  Don  Carlos 
Perez” 

“  In  the  study,  did  you  say?”  she  asked; 
and  passed,  with  the  quick  step  prompted 
by  itching  curiosity  that  sees  a  prospect  of 
being  scratched,  down  the  stairs. 

On  opening  the  door  of  the  room,  she 
saw  a  square-built,  broad-chested  man,  wear¬ 
ing  large  blue  spectacles,  seated  at  the  table. 
It  was  odd  that  he  did  not  rise;  but  per¬ 
haps  his  bad  sight  rendered  him  unaware  of 
her  entrance ;  so,  by  way  of  appeal  to  an¬ 
other  sense,  she  closed  the  door  rather 
smartly. 

“  Impetuous  as  ever !  ”  said  the  man,  tak¬ 
ing  off  his  spectacles,  and  fixing  a  pair  of 
bold,  piercing  eyes,  about  whose  optical 
value  there  could  be  no  doubt,  full  upon 
her  face,  without  offering  to  get  up  from  his 
chair.  “  Well,  Edith,  you  seem  pretty  com¬ 
fortable  here.” 

A  bystander  might  have  remarked  that 
he  did  not  appear  to  be  very  uncomfortable 
himself;  but  there  wasn't  one,  and  Mrs.  Len¬ 
nard  was  too  much  astonished  and  indignant 
for  repartee. 

“Who  are  you,  sir,  and  how  dare  you 
address  me  in  this  way?”  she  exclaimed, 
advancing  into  the  room,  with  flashing  eyes 
and  clenched  hands. 

“Dare! — ha,  ha!  that  is  good.  Dare!  she 
said  dare — I  like  dare!  And  who  am  I? 
Why,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  do 
not  know  me?”  said  the  man. 

“Certainly,”  replied  the  lady;  for  she  be¬ 
gan  to  fear  that  she  was  shut  up  with  a 
madman,  and  felt  rather  frightened.  “I 
never  saw  you  before.”. 

“Alas!  alas!  They  do  well  to  call 
women  faithless  and  fickle.  We  have  not 
met  for  some  years,  it  is  true,  and  I  am 
rather  altered  in  appearance;  or  else,  in¬ 
deed,  I  could  not  be  here.  However,  there 
is  one  consolation,  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
one  else  should  recognize  me,  if  I  am  not 
known  by  the  woman  whose  young  affec¬ 
tions  I  had  the  honour  and  delight  of  ab¬ 
sorbing.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  pushed  back  his  chair, 
and  raised  himself  to  his  full  height  Edith 


stood  bewildered,  mystified.  To  look  that 
man  in  the  face  now,  and  mark  the  calm 
cynical  expression  that  characterised  every 
line  of  it,  and  retain  her  passing  doubt  of 
his  sanity  was  impossible.  And  yet  who  I 
could  he  be?  What  could  his  words  mean? 
Clements  saw  that  her  bewilderment  was 
real. 

“  Look  at  me  again,”  said  he.  “  Cannot 
you  imagine  me  some  five  and  twenty  years 
younger,  without  this  scar  across  the  face— 
a  happy  bridegroom  counting  the  minutes,  1 
ignorant  that  his  enemies  were  waiting  to 
tear  him  from  the  idol  of  his  heart?  Ah!  a 
light  begins  to  break  in  upon  you  at  last, 
does  it?” 

A  gleam  of  recognition,  a  feeling  that  she 
had  dreamt  of  that  voice,  those  wolfish  eyes, 
that  cruel  smile,  had,  indeed,  flashed  across 
her  brain;  and  then  a  wave  of  such  unut¬ 
terable  horror  flooded  it  as  paralyzed  its 
power  over  the  nerves,  and  left  her  for  a 
few  seconds  motionless,  speechless,  without 
the  power  of  stirring  from  the  spot,  from 
which  she  would  fain  have  fled. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  laughed  Clements,  with 
genuine  amusement — “I  do  believe  the  wo¬ 
man  takes  me  for  a  ghost!  You  need  not 
be  so  scared,  madam — I  am  in  the  flesh  at 
present.  Yes,  I  am  the  real  Adolphus 
Hartman,  who  was  on  the  point  of  becom-  , 
ing  your  husband  a  few  years  ago,  and  who  j 
was  called  away  on  particular  business  when 
all  was  ready  for  the  ceremony.  And  so 
you  did  not  wait  for  my  return,  or  follow  me 
out,  faithless  woman !  On  the  contrary,  you 
turned  again  to  that  fellow  whom  I  cut  out. 
Why,  you  don't  look  pleased  to  see  me  yet! 

I  am  really  the  identical  man,  only  I  have  j 
had  the  fancy  of  changing  my  name.  But 
what's  in  a  name?  I  am  a  trifle  older  too,  l 
but  so  are  you,  and  you  have  changed  your  I 
name,  and  yet  I  knew  you  at  a  glance.  It  I 
is  true  that  this  sabre-cut  has  destroyed  my  [ 
beauty,  though  not  my  identity.  A  bad  cut, 
was  it  not?”  And  he  turned  round  and  ex¬ 
amined  his  features  in  a  glass  over  the  man¬ 
telpiece  ;  but  as  Edith  was  not  yet  able  to 
speak,  he  went  on  talking,  to  give  her  op¬ 
portunity  to  recover,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  impressed  her  in  the  peculiar  way  that  he 
designed. 

“  I  got  it  by  putting  an  absurd  theory  I 
had  formed  into  practice.  I  fancied  that  if 
you  gave  point  to  a  man  instead  of  parrying 
his  blow,  the  entrance  of  the  blade  into  his 
body  would  paralyze  his  muscles,  and  render 
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his  cut  ineffective.  I  had  tried  it  several 
times  with  success,  but  this  beggar's*  arm  was 
not  much  paralyzed,  I  think !  And  yet  my 
sword  went  well  into  him,  and  in  the  right 
place  too — just  under  the  ribs.  I  do  believe 
the  point  was  out  at  his  back  at  the  moment 
he  cut  me  down,  and  I  never  countered  again 
in  a  game  of  sharps.  Why,”  he  continued, 
turning  round,  “you  still  look  half-scared. 
Come,  shake  hands  with  an  old  friend,  and 
you  will  soon  see  he  is  no  ghost.  I  suppose 
a  kiss  would  not  be  proper  now,  eh?”  and 
he  took  a  step  towards  her. 

“  Keep  back!”  cried  Edith,  shrinking  to 
the  wall — “keep  back !  The  man  you  speak 
of  is  dead — drowned — at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea!” 

“The  devil  he  is!”  laughed  Clements. 
“Then  all  I  can  say  is,  that  he 's  precious 
dry  for  a  man  in  such  a  situation.” 

“But  I  tell  you  you  are  an  impostor!” 
cried  Edith,  recovering  herself  a  little.  “  The 
man  Hartman  was  lost  at  sea,  years  and 
years  ago.  I  have  proofs  of  it — proofs.” 

“  Have  you?  It  strikes  me  that  I  possess 
better  to  the  contrary.  Will  the  woman 
stand  it  out  to  my  face  that  I  don't  exist?” 

“  Proofs,”  continued  Edith,  without  heed¬ 
ing  the  interruption,  “that  he  was  lost  on 
board  the  Bellcrophon.  The  ship  was  burnt, 
and  not  a  man  could  possibly  have  been 
saved.” 

“  Quite  right,”  said  Clements;  “  you  have 
got  the  story  perfectly.  What,  however,  you 
could  be  hardly  expected  to  know  is,  that 
there  was  a  small  boat  called  a  dingy  in 
the  ship,  and  that  three  men  made  their 
escape  in  it  to  a  neighbouring  island.  Since 
you  seem  to  have  perused  the  newspapers, 
which  gave  all  the  known  details  of  the  loss 
of  the  Bellcrophon  with  an  attention  which 
flatters  me,  you  may  remember  that  an  in¬ 
teresting  note  was  found,  in  which  one  of 
the  mutineers  stated  that  three  men,  named 
Thomson,  Adams,  and  Hartman,  had  been 
thrown  overboard  for  refusing  to  join  the 
rest?  Well,  I  composed  that  epistle,  Thom¬ 
son  wrote  it,  and  Adams  corked  it  up  in 
the  bottle  in  which  it  was  found.  It  was 
not  a  bad  plan  to  advertise  my  death ;  for  if  I 
had  been  recognized  and  retaken,  the  letter 
would  have  been  a  great  hedge  in  my 
favour.  They  would  hardly  have  punished 
a  man  who  had  been  thrown  to  the  sharks 
for  defending  the  ship's  officers  against  the 
convicts.  How  could  I  have  accounted 
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thought  of  that.  People  would  hardly  have 
believed  that  a  shark  carried  me  ashore  on 
his  back,  would  they?” 

All  the  time  he  was  talking,  Mrs.  Lennard 
was  rallying  from  the  shock  to  her  nerves 
caused  by  the  apparition  of  a  man  whom 
she  had  concluded  for  so  many  years  to  be 
dead;  and  now  that  she  had  got  over  the 
first  superstitious  terror,  and  knew  that  she 
had  a  mere  mortal  to  deal  with,  she  soon 
recovered  her  presence  of  mind;  so  that 
by  the  time  Clements  had  finished  the 
last  sentence,  she  had  mastered  her  fears 
sufficiently  to  advance  towards  him  and 
ask,  somewhat  in  her  accustomed  tone  and 
manner — 

“  And  supposing  you  to  be  the  man  you 
profess,  what  is  your  object  in  coming 
here?  Or  rather,  as  I  suppose  it  is  merely 
a  question  of  money,  how  much  do  you 
want?” 

“  Now,  this  is  most  distressing,”  said  Cle¬ 
ments,  sinking  back  once  more  in  his  chair. 
“Faithful  lover,  tom,  almost  at  the  very 
altar,  from  the  arms  of  his  loved  one,  is  ba¬ 
nished  to  distant  lands,  goes  through  all  sorts 
of  perils  by  land  and  sea,  returns  once  more 
to  his  native  country;  but,  alas!  ber-ride, 
believing  him  dead,  has  become  another's! 
Seeks  her,  nevertheless,  for  a  little  pathetic 
business,  and  is  asked  what  he  will  take  to 
go  and  hang  himself!  Have  you  no  romance 
in  your  whole  composition,  Edith?” 

The  provoking,  sneering  tone  in  which 
he  spoke  this  aroused  Mrs.  Lennard's  spirit, 
and  so  enabled  her  to  overcome  her  fears 
more  completely.  She  stamped  her  foot 
with  impatience. 

“  Don't  be  petulant,  my  dear,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  returned  convict,  ^hose  object 
was  to  sap  her  spirit  by  the  wearing  pro¬ 
cess  of  exciting  different  passions  in  suc¬ 
cession — “I  do  not  stand  that  sort  of  thing 
so  well  as  my  friend  and  successor,  your 
husband;  and  if  I  leave  this  house  in  a  dis¬ 
satisfied  mood,  you  will  have  cause  to  regret 
it  Well,  you  changed  the  old  proverb,  did 
you?  Directly  you  were  off  with  the  new 
love,  you  were  on  with  the  old.  I  was 
taken,  like  a  sandwich,  between  two  Len- 
nards,  or  rather,  Lennard  doubled.  He  was 
the  bread  and  butter,  and  I  the  meat,  eh?  j 
You  waited  until  he  had  made  his  money, 
though ;  for  you  always  had  an  eye  to  the 
main  chance.  By  the  bye,  what  a  fool  you 
must  have  thought  me  for  wanting  to  marry 
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culating  at  this  moment  upon  the  early  ten¬ 
derness  you  flatter  yourself  I  felt  for  you. 
You  never  knew  that  you  were  entitled  to 
some  money  from  a  maternal  uncle,  and 
that  I  could  have  got  it.  Do  not  expect 
to  find  a  soft  spot  about  me  !” 

“  Do  not  distress  yourself,”  replied  Edith, 
whose  nerves  grew  more  braced  every  mo¬ 
ment,  as  she  got  excited  in  the  struggle — 
“I  will  give  you  all  credit  for  being  the 
hardened  villain  you  are.” 

Clements  bowed. 

“  I  see  our  mutual  positions,  I  think,  per¬ 
fectly.  You  have  the  power  to  annoy  me 
in  some  measure  by  acquainting  my  family 
that  I  was  on  the  point,  when  an  inexpe¬ 
rienced  young  girl,  of  marrying  a  man  like 
you.  I  freely  own  that  I  have  always  been 
silent  about  the  matter — it  is  unpleasant  to 
have  been  associated  with  a  wretch  so  low 
— and  therefore,  although  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  dare  say  or  write  a  word  which 
would  give  the  police  any  clue  to  the  fact  of 
your  existence,  I  am  willing  to  buy  your 
silence.  But  not  at  a  high  price;  and  if 
you  do  not  alter  your  tone,  I  will  give  you 
nothing,  and  risk  what,  after  all,  will  not  be 
a  very  serious  annoyance.” 

“  And  do  you  really  think,”  said  Clements, 
“  that  I  am  such  an  idiot  as  to  reveal  to  you 
the  secret  of  my  being  Hartman,  without 
having  a  stronger  hold  upon  you  than  the 
threat  of  a  suicidal  revelation  which  would, 
not  injure  your  own  prospects  or  those  of 
your  family  ?  Did  you  ever  know  anything 
of  your  father?” 

Edith  could  not  help  starting  and  turning 
pale. 

“  I  see  you  did,”  he  continued.  “  He  is 
alive,  and  has  returned  to  England,  where 
he  has  been  living  for  the  last  seven  years, 
although  he  was  transported  for  life.  I  can 
have  him  arrested,  and  all  his  story,  as  well 
as  your  relationship  to  him,  brought  to  light 
without  injury  to  myself.  Bless  you !  there 
are  lots  living  who  would  recognize  old  Bill 
Broughton,  if  they  were  once  put  on  the 
scent.  Poor  old  man!  he  got  to  the  dig¬ 
gings,  and  made  some  money ;  and  then  he 
could  not  keep  away  from  the  old  country. 
It  is  a  morbid  weakness  some  of  us  have. 
So  he  came  back,  and  has  led  a  harmless, 
honest  life  in  an  Essex  village  ever  since. 
He  knows  of  his  wife’s  death  and  of  your 
position;  and  he  has  never  done  anything 
to  disturb  you  with  even  the  knowledge  of 
his  existence.  And  yet  he  must  have  longed 


to  sometimes.  It  would  be  a  cruel  thing  if 
he  were*  to  be  seized  and  tried  and  impri¬ 
soned  again,  through  his  daughter’s  means, 
would  it  not  ?  You  would  like  the  husband 
you  have  ruled  and  scorned  to  learn  his 
wife’s  noble  parentage,  perhaps  ?  Your  gill 
and  her  lover  would  feel  proud  of  a  penal 
grandfather,  I  dare  say.  If  so,  you  can 
afford  to  defy  me.” 

“And  do  you  suppose  I  would  suffer 
such  injuries  to  go  unavenged  ?”  said  Edith, 
fighting  bravely  against  the  vertigo  which 
was  coming  over  her.  “  You  boast  that  you 
could  ruin  Mr.  Broughton — if  your  story  is 
true,  which  I  doubt — with  impunity  to  your-  | 
self.  Do  you  suppose  that  at  the  first  in¬ 
timation  of  his  arrest  I  should  not  denounce 
you?” 

“  That  is  right,”  said  Clements.  “  You  are 
worth  two  of  your  husband,  and  no  wonder 
he  gives  in  to  you.  I  like  to  play  *  cards  on 
the  table’  with  such  a  woman  as  you.  But 
you  are  the  only  person  in  the  whole  world 
who  knows  that  I  and  Hartman  are  the 
same  person.  You  could  not  bring  forward 
one  single  witness  to  support  your  story; 
and  you  know  yourself  how  unrecognizable 
I  am.”  • 

“You  forget,”  cried  Edith,  “the  two  men 
who  escaped  with  you  from  the  Bdlcrophon , 
and  whose  evidence,  if  they  could  be  found, 
would  confirm  the  account  I  should  give  as 
having  received  from  you.” 

Clements  smiled. 

“You  allude  to  Thomson  and  Adams?  If 
they  could  be  found,  indeed !  Why,  Adams 
died  of  fever  and  thirst  two  days  after  we 
landed  on  that  island;  and  on  the  fourth 
day,  when  an  English  vessel  hove  in  sight, 
Thomson,  forgetting  our  oath  not  to  seek 
assistance  except  from  a  foreigner,  wanted 
to  signal  her,  turned  driveller,  talked  about 
religion  and  repentance;  so  that  I  could  not 
trust  him,  and  we  quarrelled.” 

“Wretch!  You  did  not  murder  him!” 
cried  Edith* 

“Didn’t  I?  Well,  it  is  rude  to  contradict 
a  lady,  so  say  that  I  didn’t  One  more  or 
less  does  not  make  much  difference.  At 
any  rate,  he  died;  and  I  fed  the  sharks  with 
his  body  by  way  of  giving  him  a  decent 
funeral.  But  all  this  is  beside  the  mark.  It  I 
is  sufficient  that  I  never  yet  shrank  from  per¬ 
sonal  danger  when  I  had  an  object  in  view, 
and  I  do  not  mean  to  begin  now.  Be  as¬ 
sured  that  if  you  thwart  this  object,  your 
father  will  go  back  into  penal  servitude,  and 
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you  will  be  -blazoned  in  the  papers  as  his 
daughter,  let  the  risk  to  myself  be  what  it 
may.” 


INVASION  PANICS 

AND 

THE  MEANS  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

THIS  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
possibilities  of  the  invasion  of  England 
being  accomplished  with  success  are  com¬ 
monly  canvassed.  It  might  also  be  added 
to  the  notes  in  the  calendar — “August  — th: 
Parliament  separates  for  grouse-shooting,  and 
invasion  panics  are  due.” 

The  fact  probably  arises  from  the  dearth 
of  other  topics  of  conversation,  and  from  the 
space  just  now  at  the  disposal  of  our  daily 
contemporaries.  When  the  session  has  come 
to  an  end,  it  leaves  an  awful  blank  behind ; 
and  the  sub-editor  who  is  left  in  charge,  vice 
his  chief,  who  has  gone  to  Switzerland  or  to 
Scotland,  is  at  his  wits*  ends  to  know  how 
to  keep  the  circulation  from  falling  more 
than  twenty-five  per  cent 

The  meeting  of  the  Emperors  at  Berlin  is 
the  only  topic  of  political  importance  to 
Europe.  Is  it  peace,  or  is  it  war?  To  this 
question  the  German  papers  answer,  peace. 
In  the  meantime — as  Prussia  has,  since  the 
French  war,  done  all  in  her  power  to 
strengthen  her  marine  force  and  fortify  her 
ports — it  is  not  unnatural  that  we  should 
ask  the  Government  how  we  stand  ourselves 
in  case  of  a  general  scrimmage,  in  spite  of 
the  assurance  of  an  inspired  German  paper 
that  “the  Berlin  interview  is  a  pacific  de¬ 
monstration,  calculated  to  bring  back  to  its 
normal  state  of  equilibrium  the  position  of 
Europe,  which  was  somewhat  shaken  by  the 
events  of  1870-1.  Europe  could  not  obtain 
a  stronger  guarantee  of  peace  than  an 
agreement  between  the  three  greatest  Powers 
of  the  Continent,  in  which  Italy,  who  re¬ 
quires  peace  above  all  things,  will  also 
join.” 

It  has  been  said  that  the  military  strength 
of  a  country  consists  of  three  distinct 
things — 

Men, ,  and  the  organization  requisite  to 
obtain  and  train  them. 

Stores,  and  the  administration  requisite  to 
preserve  and  distribute  them. 

Administration ,  or  the  power  to  keep  the 
men  supplied  with  food  and  clothes. 

Now,  what  is  the  force  of  the  British 
_ *.~\a  ;+ 


consists  of  63  battalions  of  560  men  each, 
or  some  34,160  infantry,  and  about  20,000 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  engineers.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  20,000  men  have  been  reduced ; 
but  to  compensate  for  this  a  first  reserve  of 
1,900  men,  and  a  second  reserve  of  21,870, 
have  been  formed,  and  credit  is  taken  for 
the  difference  between  the  23,770  and  the 
20^00 !  Behind  these,  in  second  line,  we 
are  told  there  are  the  militia  and  yeomanry, 
about  96,700;  and  the  volunteers,  170,581 
men. 

A  writer  on  this  subject,  in  1870,  asked — 
“Who  is  there  who  dares  to  say  that  the 
military  institutions  of  this  country  might 
not  be  put  on  such  a  footing  as  to  afford,  us 
an  army  which  would  produce  respect  from 
our  neighbours,  security  at  home?  Such 
institutions  would  bring  class  in  contact 
with  class,  go  far  to  humanize  the  rough, 
reform  the  dissipated,  and  knit  together  the 
various  elements  that  constitute  society  with 
bands  of  iron.” 

We  naturally  look  for  information  on  the 
subject  of  our  condition,  were  we  called 
upon  to  defend  ourselves — distant  as  such 
a  contingency  probably  is — to  other  than 
lay  writers.  Among  military  men,  Colonel 
Drummond  Jervois  is  perhaps  as  good  an 
authority  as  we  can  consult,  and  his  remarks 
at  the  Royal.  Institution  on  the  subject  are 
summarised  in  this  paper 

During  the  year  1869,  the  total  tonnage 
of  British  and  foreign  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  at  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  no  less  than  34,910,281,  of  the  total 
value  of^53 2,475, 266.  Of  this  enormous 
trade,  a  large  proportion  is  of  the  last  im¬ 
portance,  not  only  to  the  prosperity,  but  to 
the  very  life  of  the  country.  Grain  and 
flour  to  the  value  of  thirty-seven  millions 
sterling  were  imported  in  1869.  Whatever 
may  happen,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
this  trade  should  not  be  altogether  stopped. 
Some  millions'  worth  of  foreign  corn  we 
must  have,  or  we  shall  starve. 

There  is  a  trade  of  about  98  millions  with 
the  northern  and  the  western  countries  of 
Europe;  of  72 J  millions  with  the  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean;  of  83  millions 
with  India  and  the  East,  of  which  a  portion 
also  passes  through  the  Mediterranean;  of 
1 1  millions  with  Africa  and  the  Mauritius ; 
and  of  25  millions  with  Australasia.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  the  westward,  we  have  a  trade  of  5 1  \ 
millions  with  the  West  Indies,  Central  and 
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lions  with  the  United  States  and  our  colo¬ 
nies  in  North  America. 

We  must  have  swift  and  powerfully-armed 
vessels  adapted  to  cope  with  the  cruisers 
which  would  be  launched  against  our  trad¬ 
ing  ships,  and  armour-plated  men-of-war  to 
meet  external  attacks  which  might  be  made 
against  foreign  territories  under  British 
rule.  %. 

In  connection  with  the  necessity  for  the 
maintenance  of  naval  squadrons  abroad,  it 
is  of  paramount  importance  to  defend  effec¬ 
tually  the  foreign  stations  at  which  our 
cruisers  must  be  coaled  and  repaired. 

Malta  and  Gibraltar  for  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean, — Halifax  and  Bermuda  for  the  Atlan¬ 
tic, — Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  from  its  position 
with  reference  to  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico, — Bombay  and  Aden, — 
Simon's  Bay,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, — 
Port  Louis,  Mauritius, — a  harbour  in  Ceylon, 
— Singapore,  —  Hong  Kong,  —  and  some 
other  ports,  are,  in  military  language,  the 
strategical  bases  for  our  foreign  squadrons. 

The  defences  of  several  of  our  important 
colonial  stations  are  being  provided  for  by 
the  respective  colonies  themselves.  But 
they  cannot  yet  take  part  in  their  external 
protection,  and  this  we  acknowledge  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  afford. 

One  most  important  function  the  navy 
has  to  perform  is  to  keep  open  the  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  our  merchant  ships.  Unless  the 
shipping  of  the  Thames,  the  Mersey,  the 
Clyde,  and  numerous  other  ports  be  free  to 
come  and  go,  it  will  be  of  little  avail  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  foreign  possessions.  The  measures 
adopted  should  of  course  be  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  locality.  As  regards 
fixed  defences  on  shore,  an  idea  is  prevalent 
that  earthwork  batteries  could  easily  be  ex¬ 
temporized  for  the  protection  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  ports;  but  to  any  one  who  is  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  appliances  of  a  modern 
battery,  intended  for  defence  against  attack 
by  the  powerful  guns  and  ships  of  the  present 
day,  such  proposals  are  known  to  be  utterly 
delusive.  Sometimes  the  defence  of  a  port 
can  be  wholly  provided  for  by  shore  bat¬ 
teries,  supplemented  by  torpedoes;  some¬ 
times  it  is  best  to  provide  for  it  partly  by  shore 
batteries  and  partly  by  turret-vessels  and 
gunboats,  aided  by  torpedoes;  and  in  other 
cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  employ  floating 
batteries  only  in  the  defence. 

As  regards  garrisons  for  the  works  defend¬ 


ing  our  commercial  harbours,  besides  the 
militia,  we  have  large  bodies  of  volunteer 
artillery  at  most  of  our  seaports.  These,  if 
trained  to  the  service  of  heavy  rifled  guns, 
by  a  few  experienced  Royal  Artillerymen 
who  should  be  stationed  at  each  place,  and 
who  should  have  charge  of  the  works  £nd 
armaments,  would  be  thoroughly  efficient 
for  the  service  of  the  guns  in  the  batteries. 
Without  such  batteries,  these  Artillerymen 
are  like  infantry  without  rifles,  and  are 
useless.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  batteries 
were  provided,  they  would  form  a  very  im¬ 
portant  element  in  our  arrangements  for 
defence. 

Whilst  these  would  man  the  land  batteries, 
the  gunboats  might  be  manned  by  local 
seamen,  under  naval  officers.  A  few  mili¬ 
tary  engineers  would  be  required  for  the 
working  of  torpedoes,  the  stores  for  which  j 
do  not  deteriorate  by  keeping,  and  should 
always  be  ready  on  the  spot.  The  defence 
of  the  commercial  ports  would  thus  be  com¬ 
plete. 

Our  maritime  frontier  must  be  placed —  j  | 
it  is  to  a  great  extent  already  placed — in  a  ; ' 
condition  for  defence.  We  have  what  I  | 
may  call  naval  entrenched  camps  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  kingdom  at  Ports-  II 
mouth  and  Plymouth,  at  Portland,  at  Pem-  I! 
broke,  at  Chatham,  Dover,  and  Cork.  A 
large  fortified  harbour  on  the  eastern  coast  ( j 
is  still  wanted.  In  the  late  discussions  in 
Parliament,  tlffe  proposal  for  a  harbour  at  ! 
Filey  Bay  was  discussed  as  if  it  were  solely  ! 
required  as  a  refuge  for  the  mercantile  ma¬ 
rine  ;  but  such  a  harbour,  if  fortified,  would 
be  the  Portland  of  the  eastern  coast.  From  1 
these  naval  entrenched  camps  our  squa¬ 
drons  for  the  coast  defence  would  issue  for 
the  protection  of  the  adjacent  shores;  upon  ! 
them  our  fleet  might  retire  in  security  if  as-  j 
sailed  by  superior  force.  The  fortifications  | 
of  such  places  protect  the  basins,  the  docks,  j 
the  factories,  the  stores,  the  coaling  and  j 
victualling  establishments,  the  magazines,  ; 
the  anchorages  for  our  navy,  and  when  pro-  j 
perly  garrisoned  they  render  them  perfectly  j 
secure  against  attack.  j 

Some  other  harbours,  such  as  Harwich 
and  Newhaven,  would  also  form  valuable  j 
points  (Vappui  for  gunboats  and  light-draught 
vessels,  acting  for  the  defence  of  the  coast ; 
and  for  this  as  well  as  for  another  reason — 
viz.,  that  they  would  be  good  bases  of  opera¬ 
tion  for  ah  enemy — they  are  being  fortified; 
indeed,  a  strong  fort,  which  will  completely 
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protect  the  harbour  at  Newhaven,  is  just 
completed. 

The  Humber,  which  in  addition  to  its 
value  as  a  commercial  port  is  a  harbour  of 
strategical  importance,  should  also  be  strongly 
defended ;  and  the  several  anchorages  within 
certain  limits,  in  which  an  enemy's  fleet 
might  lie,  with  a  view  to  ulterior  operations, 
should,  where  practicable,  be  denied  to  him, 
bysome  powerful  guns  placed  in  small  secure 
forts. 

There  are  several  minor  harbours — viz., 
Poole,  Chichester.  Littlehampton,  Shoreham, 
Folkestone,  Rye,  Ramsgate,  the  Blackwater, 
&c.— which,  though  only  tidal,  would  form 
very  convenient  places  for  an  enemy  to  land 
his  artillery,  horses,  and  stores.  These  ought 
to  be  defended  by  a  small  strong  work  at 
each,  to  prevent  their  seizure  by  an  enemy, 
l  and  thus  the  operations  of  an  invading  force 
would  be  restricted  to  the  open  beach,  and 
rendered  liable .  to  interruption  from  bad 
weather. 

As  regards  the  regular  army,  it  is  generally 
considered  that  we  should  maintain  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  force,  complete  in  all  its 
branches;  and  that  after  having  received  a 
through  training  in  this  army,  men  should  be 

1  passed  to  a  reserve,  by  means  of  which,  on 
occasions  requiring,  the  available  regular 

1  force  may  be  largely  increased.  Some  pro-  v 
,  pose  that  the  militia  shall  be  reorganized, 
and  more  or  less  connected  with  the  regi¬ 
ments  of  the  regular  army.  With  regard  to 
,  the  volunteers,  every  possible  encourage¬ 
ment  and  assistance  should  be  afforded  to 
bring  these  forces  up  to  such  a  standard  of 

1  efficiency  as  will  enable  them  to  fulfil  pro- 
1  perly  the  rdlc  assigned  to  them  in  national 
j  defence. 

|  Let  us  consider  the  plan  of  operations 

1  which  an  invader  would  be  likely  to  adopt 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  his  great 
object  would  be  to  march  upon  London, 

!  and  with  this  view  his  main  descent  would 
be  upon  our  eastern  or  southern  shores.  If 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  were  not  fortified 
to  landward,  he  might  detach  a  corps  to 
!  bum  the  ships  and  naval  establishments  at 
one  of  these  places.  The  fortifications  of 
these  places,  however,  garrisoned  by  auxi¬ 
liary  forces,  with  a  nucleus  of  well-trained 
troops,  would  render  these  great  arsenals 

1  secure.  The  enemy  might  make  a  feint, 

!  perhaps  an  attack,  by  a  corps  directed  upon 
belaud.  In  any  case,  we  must  leave  a  large 
body  of  troops  there.  Perhaps,  instead  of 

a  descent  upon  Ireland,  he  might  send  a 
corps  to  the  Yorkshire  or  Lincolnshire  coast, 
in  addition  to  the  main  attack  upon  the 
eastern  or  southern  coast  He  would  thus 
at  least  distract  the  attention  of  our  defensive 
forces,  and  possibly  this  subsidiary  attack 
might  turn  out  to  be  one  of  great  import¬ 
ance. 

You  will  observe  that  if  he  succeeded  in 
making  good  a  landing  with  a  corps  at  or 
somewhere  near  the  Humber,  he  would  be  in 
a  position  to  march  upon  the  great  seats  of 
manufacture,  and  a  successful  advance  against 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  and  other 
places  in  the  same  quarter  would  probably 
result  in  enormous  requisitions  being  levied 
upon  these  seats  of  wealth  and  manufacturing 
industry. 

In  view  of  an  operation  of  this  description, 
the  defence  of  the  Humber,  to  which  I  have 
before  adverted,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Central  Arsenal,  which  should  probably  be 
somewhere  near  Sheffield  (in  preference  to 
Cannock  Chase,  where  it  has  hitherto  been 
proposed  to  place  it),  are  both  matters  of  very 
great  importance.  ! 

At  the  same  time  that  an  attack  or  a  feint 
was  made  on  the  north-eastern  counties,  the 
landing  of  the  main  invading  force  might  be 
effected  on  the  eastern  or  on  the  southern 
coast,  with  a  view  of  marching  upon  London. 

Until  it  be  clearly  seen  whether  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  the  northward  was  a  feint  or  a  real 
attack,  we  must  keep  a  force  there  to  meet 
it  When  the  line  of  the  attack  from  the 
southward  was  fully  developed,  we  should 
concentrate  upon  it,  and  dispute  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  soil,  as  far  as  practicable;  of  course 
bringing  down  the  force  from  the  north  if  not 
required  there.  The  whole  of  the  active 
army,  except  the  force  in  Ireland,  and  such 
portions  as  must  be  detached  for  the  nucleus 
of  each  of  the  garrisons  of  our  naval  arsenals 
and  other  fortresses,  should  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  to  oppose  the  advance  on  London. 

All  railway  arrangements  for  the  ready 
transport  of  troops  would  be  made  by  the 
military  staff,  in  concert  with  the  managers 
of  the  several  lines.  The  telegraph  lines  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and 
would  therefore  be  worked  by  the  same  em¬ 
ployes  as  at  present 

Temporary  works,  on  the  probable  or  ex¬ 
pected  fields  of  battle,  would  be  thrown  up 
between  London  and  die  coast;  these  would 
be  executed  by  bodies  of  workmen,  organ- 
izedunder  the  Civil  EngineerStaff  Corps,  and 
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under  the  direction  of  military  engineers,  by 
whom  the  plans  would  have  been  previously 
prepared.  The  number  of  men  and  tools, 
as  well  as  the  time  required  for  forming  each 
work,  would  have  been  previously  calcu¬ 
lated. 

Roads  would  be  broken  up,  obstacles 
across  them  created,  railways  destroyed,  and 
we  should  probably  fight  a  pitched  battle 
either  on  the  ranges  of  chalk  hills  in  Kent 
or  Surrey,  near  Cheipasford,  or  in  some  chosen 
positions  eleswhere. 

Fight,  no  doubt,  we  should  with  fury,  but 
we  might  be  beaten !  If  so,  the  enemy 
marches  straight  into  London.  Our  army 
might  retire  upon  the  fortified  entrenched 
camp  at  Portsmouth,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
upon  the  fortified  Central  Arsenal,  if  we  had 
one,  on  the  other;  but  with  London  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  what  then? 

Some  say  even  if  London  were  occupied 
by  a  hostile  army,  we  should  still  continue 
the  struggle.  Look,  they  say,  at  the  case  of 
Madrid  in  the  Peninsular  War!  Look  at 
Moscow  in  1812!  Look  at  Vienna  in  the 
wars  of  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

But  it  is  almost  beside  the  question  to 
compare  these  cases,  or  that  of  Berlin  and 
other  capitals,  except  Paris,  with  that  of 
London.  The  fall  of  London  would  render 
further  resistance  impossible.  With  London 
in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  then  the  seat  of 
government,  the  heart  of  the  empire,  the 
centre  of  all  commerce,  the  focus  of  our 
communications,  our  government  factories 
at  Woolwich  for  guns,  gun-carriages,  muni¬ 
tions,  stores  (the  only  government  manufac¬ 
turing  arsenal  we  possess),  the  great  Naval 
Arsenal  at  Chatham,  too  (which  is  unfortified 
to  landward),  all  fall  into  his  hands !  There 
would  be  a  collapse  of  commerce,  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  order,  from  which  there  might 
be  no  recovery. 

What  shall  the  measures  of  precaution  be? 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  his  memo¬ 
rable  letter  of  January,  1847,  said,  “I  know 
of  no  mode  of  resistance,  much  less  of  pro¬ 
tection,  from  this  danger  except  by  an  army 
in  the  field  capable  of  meeting  and  contend¬ 
ing  with  its  formidable  enemy,  aided  by  all 
the  means  of  fortifications  which  experience 
in  war  and  science  can  suggest” 

As  regards  the  army,  I  believe  that  if  the 
regular  and  other  forces  which  it  is  proposed 
to  maintain  be  trained,  so  as  to  be  efficient 
for  the  duties  they  may  be  liable  to  perform, 
and  if,  to  use  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 


words,  they  be  “aided  by  all  the  means  of 
fortifications  which  experience  in  war  and 
science  can  suggest,”  the  defence  of  the 
country  against  invasion  will  be  fully  pro¬ 
vided  for. 

Without  the  aid  of  fortifications,  I  submit 
that  it  will  not  be  possible ,  unless  compulsory 
service  be  resorted  to,  to  organize  and  main¬ 
tain  an  army  capable  of  affording  that  com¬ 
plete  security,  to  obtain  which  our  military 
expenditure  is  incurred. 

In  this  country,  on  account  of  its  expense, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  men  from  industrial 
pursuits,  which  it  involves,  there  is  great  re¬ 
pugnance  to  a  large  standing  army. 

The  cost  of  fortifications  is  very  small 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  maintenance 
of  regular  troops.  The  capital  cost  of  an 
addition  of  only  5,000  men  to  our  regular 
army  may  be  stated  as  follows: — 

5,000  men,  with  barracks  £  £ 

and  non-effective  charges,  at 
£60  per  man  per  annum  .  300,000 

Capitalized  at  3!  per  cent.  .  9,000,000 

Productive  labour  of  5,000 
men  lost  by  theirbeing  con¬ 
verted  into  soldiers,  say  ^30 
per  annum  .  .  150,000 

Capitalized  at  3I  per  cent.  •  4,500,000 

Total  co§jt  of  5,000  regu¬ 
lar  troops  .  .  .  ^13,500,000  [ 

Now,  an  augmentation  of  5,000  men  to  ■ 
our  regular  army  is  scarcely  worth  mention¬ 
ing  as  a  contribution  to  the  increase  of  our 
defensive  power;  whereas  the  cost  of  this 
addition,  if  applied  to  fortification,  would, 
with  the  forces  already  proposed  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  for  ever  settle  the  question  of  the 
invasion  of  England. 

The  expense  of  the  necessary  permanent 
fortifications  around  the  metropolis  would 
be  about  eighteen  millions  sterling.  Add  to 
this  the  cost  of  the  Central  Arsenal,  and  of  ! 
the  works  required  for  the  protection  of  the 
seaports  at  home  and  abroad  above  referred 
to,  and  the  whole  expense,  including  arma¬ 
ments,  would  not  be  so  great  as  the  capital 
cost  of  5,000  regular  troops.  The  expense 
of  the  maintenance  of  fortifications  is  but 
trifling,  and  we  already  have  more  than  an 
abundance  of  forces  capable  of  manning 
them. 

The  works  for  the  defence  of  London 
should  be  permanent,  and  provided  with 
plenty  of  bomb-proof  cover  and  deep  well- 
flanked  ditches.  They  should  be  impreg¬ 
nable  against  assault,  and  the  Ramparts 
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should  be  constructed  so  as  to  render  the 
artillery  therein  secure  against  being  silenced 
by  the  enemy’s  fire. 

As  regards  the  question  where  the  works 
should  be,  there  are  two  principles  which 
have  to  be  considered.  One  may  be  called 
the  indirect,  the  other  the  direct  system. 

The  indirect  plan  is,  to  construct  at  a 
distance  of  20  or  30  miles  from  London, 
three  or  four  fortified  entrenched  camps; 
one  at  Chatham  (where,  in  any.  case,  the 
works  proposed  by  the  Defence  Commission 
for  the  defence  of  the  Naval  Arsenal  should 
be  carried  out),  one  west,  another  north,  and 
another  south  of  London.  The  direct  plan 
is,  to  construct  a  series  of  detached  forts, 
crossing  fire  with  each  other,  and  from  about 
2,000  to  3,000  yards  apart,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  locality,  all  round 
London,  at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles 
from  its  centre. 

The  principle  on  which  the  indirect  system 
is  advocated  is,  that  each  entrenched  camp, 
or  strategical  fortress,  would  be  capable  of 
containing  a  large  force  which  might  act  on 
the  flank  or  rear  of  an  enemy,  and  threaten 
his  communications  if  he  passed  it ;  and  that 
an  invader  would  therefore  be  obliged  to  sit 
down  and  besiege  it,  or  to  employ  a  large 
force  to  mask  it,  before  he  coiild  proceed  on 
his  march  to  London. 

A  system  of  purely  strategical  fortresses, 
such  as  we  are  discussing,  would  be  inopera¬ 
tive  unless  the  forces  acting  from  them  were 
fully  equipped,  thoroughly  trained  and  disci¬ 
plined  troops.  Even  admitting  that  we  had 
sufficient  forces  of  this  description  capable 
of  taking  the  field,  the  safety  of  London 
would  still  be  dependent  on  the  result  of  a 
general  action. 

Now,  the  direct  system  of  defence  would 
absolutely  cover  London;  and  the  whole 
adult  male  population,  as  also  the  enormous 
resources  of  all  kinds  within  the  line  of 
the  proposed  forts,  could  be  drawn  upon 
for  the  defence  at  any  part  of  the  circle.  A 
ring  of  about  fifty  works  would  at  every 
point  afford  a  strong  fortified  battle  field 
|  twelve  miles  from  the  centre  of  London. 

The  perimeter  of  the  line  of  fortifications 
being  more  than  seventy-five  miles  in  extent, 
it  is  impossible  that  it -could  be  invested. 
The  circle  of  the  forts  round  Paris  is  less 
than  thirty  miles,  and  it  took  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  troops  to  invest  it  To  invest 
London,  if  defended  as  proposed,  would  re- 
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tance  of  the  works  from  London  would  be 
greater  than  necessary  to  protect  even  the 
suburbs  from  bombardment. 

Paris  held  out  for  five  months,  and  then 
only  gave  in  from  want  of  food, — the  bom¬ 
bardment  did  not  hasten  the  surrender  for 
one  hour.  If  Bazaine’s  army  had  retired 
upon  Paris  instead  of  remaining  at  Metz 
after  the  battle  of  Woerth;  if  MacMahon 
had  gone  to  Paris  or  to  Orleans  instead  of  to 
Sedan;  or  if  Metz  had  held  out  for  a  fort¬ 
night  longer  than  it  did,  the  result  of  the  late 
war  would  have  been  very  different  from 
what  it  was.  Paris  would  have  been  re¬ 
lieved,  and  the  Germans  would  have  been 
in  a  most  critical  position.  The  works  round 
London,  if  we  were  invaded,  and  the  army 
defeated  in  the  field,  would  enable  us  to  re¬ 
trieve  the  fortunes  of  England. 


FREDERICK  LOCKER. 

POETS  of  society  are,  perhaps,  rarer 
than  poets  of  any  other  sort  The 
subject  of  our  cartoon,  however,  has  earned 
a  place  in  the  estimation  of  lovers  of  poetry 
by  the  side  of  Praed,  and  a  little  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  Prior,  not  only  in  time,  but  in 
skill  and  taste.  Mr.  Locker  was  born  in 
1821.  He  is  of  an  old  Kentish  family:  his 
father,  Edward  Hawke  Locker,  was  a  Civil 
Commissioner  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  a 
warm  patron  of  literature  and  art,  and  the 
founder  of  the  naval  gallery  of  Greenwich 
Hospital;  he  also  published  the  lives  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  naval 
worthies,  as  well  as  a  tour  that  he  made  in 
Spain  with  Earl  Russell — his  own  sketches 
illustrating  the  volume.  The  grandfather  of 
the  poet  was  Captain  W.  Locker,  R.N., 
under  whom  both  Lord  Nelson  and  Lord 
ColKngwood  served.  The  former  was  espe¬ 
cially  his  old  and  attached  friend.  In 
one  of  the  numerous  letters  from  Lord 
Nelson  to  his  grandfather,  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Locker,  Lord  Nelson  says — “You 
were  the  first  person  to  teach  me  how 
to  board  a  Frenchman,  by  your  conduct 
when  in  the  Experiment .  You  said,  ‘Lay  a 
Frenchman  close,  and  you  will  beat  him.’ 
Captain  Locker  died  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Mr.  Frederick  Locker  married  a  sister  ol 
the  late  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine,  bj 
whom  he  has  one  daughter. 

Mr.  Locker  has  at  different  times  con 
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|  Mall  Gazette,  “Blackwood,”  “Comhill," 
“  Once  a  Week,”  Punch ,  the  Owl9  “  Mac¬ 
millan,”  “  Good  Words,”  “  St.  Paul's,”  and 
other  magazines.  Writing  to  a  friend,  his 
experience  makes  him  say — “Do  notdespair. 
At  first  I  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading 
editors  to  have  anything  to  say  to  my 
verses.  They  were  unanimous  in  declining 
them;  but  Thackeray  believed  in  me,  and 
used  to  say,  ‘Never  mind,  Locker — our 
verse  may  be  small  beer,  but  at  any  rate  it 
is  the  right  tap.'  This  encouraged  me,  and 
I  wrote  on ;  and  when  ‘  Macmillan '  refused 
‘My  Neighbour  Rose,'  I  sent  it  to  the 
‘  Comhill;'  and  when  ‘  Fraser '  declined  ‘  A 
Nice  Correspondent,'  I  sent  it  to  ‘  St.  Paul's.' 
I  could  get  no  one  to  accept  ‘  My  Grand¬ 
mother.'  What  used  particularly  to  dis* 
courage  me  was,  having  my  verses  returned 
as  not  suitable,  and  then  to  see  in  the  very 
next  number  of  the  magazine  a  poem  that 
gave  me  the  impression  that  it  was  the  work 
of  some  relative  of  the  editor — perhaps  his 
grandmamma.  I  think,  if  I  wrote  now,  the 
editors  would  be  more  amiable;  but  it  is 
too  late,  and  this  is  what  may  be  called  the 
irony  of  destiny.” 

This  may  be  so :  it  may  be  hard  for  a 
poet  to  find  he  has  grown  tired  of  writing 
just  at  the  time  when  his  verses  are  welcome 
everywhere ;  but  the  author  of  the  exquisite 
little  volume  of  “London  Lyrics”  may  safely 
rest  on  his  laurels.  Thackeray,  seldom  at 
fault  in  his  literary  criticisms,  was  quite  right 
in  this  instance.  The  verses  are  anything 
but  small  beer.  They  are  gems  of  the  ut¬ 
most  polish  and  beauty.  That  they  are  ap¬ 
preciated,  a  fifth  edition  is  of  itself  sufficient 
evidence.  A  writer  in  the  “  Contemporary 
Review”  for  July,  in  an  article  on  the  genius 
of  Prior,  Praed,  and  Locker,  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks,  which  we  should  be  Wrong 
if  we  refrained  from  quoting.  Let  us  pre¬ 
mise  that  in  1867  Messrs.  Moxon  published 
a  volume,  edited  by  Mr.  Locker,  called 
“  Lyra  Elegantiarum,”  which  was  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  best  English  vers  de  soci'ete .  To 
this  volume  the  editor  contributed  a  charm¬ 
ingly  written  introduction,  in  which  he  set 
out  at  length  the  various  qualifications  in¬ 
dispensable  to  any  poet's  production  of  un¬ 
impeachable  vers  de  societe.  Upon  this  pre¬ 
face  the  Contemporary  Reviewer  comments 
thus : — 

“Among  the  qualifications  of  a  poet  of 
society,  the  following  may  be  insisted  on  as 
indispensable :  He  must  before  all  things  be 


a  man  of  the  world,  educated  up  to  a  high 
level  of  contemporary  culture,  and  gifted  I 
with  that  temper  of  mental  health  which,  as 
Goethe  says,  can  only  be  obtained  by  him 
who  ‘  lives  in  the  universal  way  with  multi¬ 
tudes  of  men.'  He  must  be  privileged, 
either  by  right  of  birth  or  force  of  wit,  to 
move  in  the  ‘upper'  circle  of  the  social 
sphere,  and  will  be  the  fitter  for  his  office  as 
its  prophet,  the  more  he  is  acquainted  with 
the  circles  below  it.  That  he  must  have  a  j 
definite  artistic  bias,  a  ‘  singing '  faculty,  or,  | 
as  Mr.  Locker  phrases  it,  must  ‘be  more  or 
less  of  a  poet' — cela  va  sans  dire .  His  next 
essential  qualification  is  the  gift  of  humour. 

No  society  can  ever  have  existed  in  which 
youth  and  beauty,  genius  and  experience, 
freely  commingled,  without  the  atmospheric 
element  of  humour,  the  incessant  play  ot 
mental  summer  lightning,  produced  by  the 
gentle  collision  of  electrical  natures.  A  flow 
of  light  humorous  talk,  rippling  with  banter, 
bubbling  into  jets  of  wit  and  satire,  is  no¬ 
toriously  the  staple  of  ‘  polite'  conversation, 
and  the  brightest  talkers  are  the  most  fa¬ 
voured  guests.  Lastly,  and  mainly  for  the 
same  reason,  he  must  be  somewhat  of  an 
egotist;  not  only  as  any  poet,  if  ever  so 
little  subjective,  must  be  in  becoming  the 
self-conscious  type  of  a  class  or  race,  but 
because  the  essence  of  polite  conversation 
which  he  has  to  transfigure  into  art  is  never 
perfect  unless  the  individuality  of  each  par¬ 
ticipant  be  discernible  in  the  amalgamated 
flavour  of  the  whole.” 

That  Mr.  Locker  not  only  possesses  all  , 
the  essential  qualifications  indispensable  in  J 
a  poet  of  society  of  the  first  rank — whether  j 
we  take  his  own  estimate  of  what  may  be 
necessary  or  that  of  his  reviewer — every  | 
cultivated  reader  knows.  But  widely  as  his 
“  London  Lyrics”  have  been  read,  his  poetry  | 
is  no  more  likely  to  please  as  large  a  circle 
as  the  productions  of  Cowper,  Pope,  or  Ten¬ 
nyson,  than  the  verses  of  Prior  or  Praed  are 
likely  to  do  so. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Locker's  verses 
as  reflecting  polish  and  culture  in  the  highest 
degree;  and,  apropos  of  this,  it  is  curious  to 
note  that  he  was  almost  as  old  a  man  when 
he  began  to  write  as  Praed  was  when  he 
left  off  writing.  Though  he  is  essentially 
the  poet  of  the  “upper  ten  thousand,"  to  1 
quote  a  hackneyed  epithet,  Mr.  Locker’s  | 
variety  in  his  studies  of  life  recommend  hjnn 
to  all  tastes.  As  an  example  of  his  meflpod 
and  matter  in  his  graver  mood,  we  capote  \\ 
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“  I  only  wear  the  cap  and  bells, 

And  yet  some  tears  are  in  my  verses. 
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five  verses  from  his  “lines  on  a  Homan 
Skull 

“  A  human  skull !  I  bought  it  passing  cheap, — 
Indeed  ’twas  dearer  to  its  first  employer;— 

I  thought  mortality  did  well  to  keep 
Some  mute  memento  of  the  Old  Destroyer. 

Time  was,  some  may  have  prized  its  blooming 
skin; 

Here  lips  were  woo’d,  perhaps  in  transport 
tender ; 

Some  may  hare  chuck’d  what  was  a  dimpled  chin, 
And  never  had  my  doubt  about  its  gender ! 

Did  she  live  yesterday  or  ages  back? 

What  colour  were  the  eyes  when  bright  and 
waking? 

And  were  your  ringlets  fair,  or  brown,  or  black, 
Poor  little  head!  that  long  has  done  with 
aching? 

It  may  have  held  (to  shoot  some  random  shots) 
Thy  brains,  Eliza  Fry! — or  Baron  Byron’s; 
The  wits  of  Nelly  Gwynne  or  Doctor  Watts, — 
Two  quoted  bards  1  two  philanthropic  sirens ! 

The  end  is  near.  Life  lacks  what  once  it  gave, 
Yet  death  has  promises  that  call  for  praises ; — 
A  very  worthless  rogue  may  dig  the  grave. 

But  hands  unseen  will  dress  the  turf  with 
daisies.” 

But  our  “  melancholy  jester  ”  is,  perhaps, 
happiest  in  such  poems  as  “  The  Pilgrims 
of  Pall-mall,”  and  the  ode  “  To  my  Grand¬ 
mother,”  which  he  was  unable  to  find  an 
editor  to  accept;  though  it  is  difficult  to  see 
on  what  grounds  such  charming  verses  were 
declined. 

His  volume  contains  many  “  pretty  con¬ 
ceits” — like  this  one: 

A  TERRIBLE  INFANT. 

“I  recollect  a  nurse,  called  Ann, 

Who  carried  me  about  the  grass  ; 

And  one  fine  day,  a  fine  young  man 
Came  up  and  kissed  the  pretty  lass. 

She  did  not  make  the  least  objection  1 
Thinks  I—  'Aha ! 

When  I  can  talk,  I’U  tell  Mamma.’ 

And  that’s  my  earliest  recollection.” 

This  lay  of  the  “Terrible  Infant”  is  from 
the  collection  just  published  in  the  fifth 
edition  of  the  “  Lyrics,”  as  also  the  follow¬ 
ing  poem,  addressed  to — 

gerty’s  glove. 

“  SlipB  of  a  kid-skin  deftly  sewn, 

A  scent  as  through  her  garden  blown. 

The  tender  hue  that  clothes  her  dove, 

All  these — and  this  is  Gerty’s  glove. 

A  glove  but  lately  dofft — for  look. 

It  keeps  the  happy  shape  it  took 

Warm  from  her  touch!  What  gave  the  glow? 

And  where’s  the  mould  that  shaped  it  so? 


It  clasped  the  hand,  so  pure,  so  sleek. 

Where  Gerty  rests  a  pensive  cheek ; 

The  hand  that  when  the  light  wind  stirs, 

Reproves  those  laughing  locks  of  hers. 

You  fingers  four,  you  little  thumb! 

Were  I  but  you,  in  days  to  come, 

I’d  clasp,  and  kiss,  and  keep  her. — Go ! 

And  tell  her  that  I  told  you  so.” 

But  we  refer  the  readers  of  this  article  to 
the  book  itself,  rather  than  make  more  quo¬ 
tations  from  it  There  is  not  in  it  one  single 
verse  of  doubtful  merit — with  such  care  has 
the  author  finished  all  his  work.  Here  is 
a  poet,  unrivalled  in  his  particular  line,  who 
has  only  published  verses  that  fill  a  couple 
of  hundred  pages.  Would  that  all  those 
other  poets — true  and  sham — would  follow 
his  example.  Yet  by  how  few  lines  will  any 
one  of  them  be  remembered  by  an  ungrateful 
posterity !  Tennyson  said,  some  time  since, 
to  a  friend — “If  I  am  remembered  a  hundred 
years  hence  by  twenty  lines  I  have  written, 
I  shall  be  a  lucky  man.”  Mr.  Locker  has 
written  twenty  poems  that  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  a  hundred  years  hence:  as  long  as 
style  in  verse-making  is  an  object  of  study. 
Of  their  kind,  his  verses  are  perfect  Having 
said  this,  it  is  unnecessary  to  praise  his  ear 
for  rhythm,  his  skill  in  rhyme,  his  taste,  his 
culture,  his  observation,  or  the  genius  that 
moves  to  all. 

MY  VISIT  TO  AN  JRISH  COUNTRY 
DANCE. 

SOME  little  time  ago  I  was  invited  by  a 
rural  friend  of  mine  to  attend  a  country 
ball,  which  was  to  come  off  in  a  large  bam 
adjoining  his  house,  situate  between  Divis 
and  Lough  Neagh,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
county  Antrim.  Having  long  had  a  desire 
to  see  a  dance  of  this  sort,  I  went ;  and  I 
shall  now  endeavour  to  give  my  readers  a 
correct  idea  of  one  of  these  rustic  gatherings 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  to  narrate 
briefly  my  rather  strange  adventures  that 
night 

On  arriving  at  the  residence  of  my  friend, 
I  was  ushered  into  a  long  room  off  the 
kitchen — or,  as  the  country  folk  have  it, 
I  was  taken  “up  the  house.”  Here  I 
found  a  few  rosy  damsels,  dressed  very 
gaily,  partaking  of  wine  or  whisky  and  bis¬ 
cuits,  and  chatting  over  the  coming  events. 
On  my  entrance,  however,  they  ceased  to 
eat  as  well  as  to  talk,  and  though  repeatedly 
pressed  to  “  put  forrit  their  han’,”  resolutely 
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refused  to  refresh  themselves  further  with 
the  good  things  on  the  table.  I  observed, 
too,  that  those  of  them  who  had  not  finished 
their  liquor  sipped  at  it  in  a  way  that  was 
anything  but  natural,  and  always  glanced 
over  to  see  whether  I  was  looking  or  not 
before  they  ventured  to  drink.  But  in  a 
I  little  while  they  grew  more  confident ;  and 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  when  I  had  shared 
in  the  hospitality  of  the  house,  we  all  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  barn  together,  the  best  of 
friends. 

On  -entering  the  door  of  that  important 
edifice,  the  first  thing  that  attracted  my 
notice  was  the  chandelier.  It  consisted  of  a 
broomstick,  nailed  perpendicularly  in  the 
centre  of  two  crossed  sticks,  and  was  thus 
suspended  from  a  rafter  about  the  middle  of 
the  room.  On  the  four  ends  of  these  crossed 
sticks  were  fastened  four  halfpenny  candles ; 
and  this,  with  the  addition  of  two  more 
candles  at  the  same  price  which  adhered  to 
the  walls  at  either  end  of  the  house,  served 
to  adorn  and  light  the  happy  scene.  All 
around  the  bam  were  placed,  for  seats,  long 
planks,  which  rested  on  barrels  and  sacks  of 
com ;  and  at  the  further  end  something  like 
a  platform  \fras  erected,  which,  on  inquiry,  I 
was  told  was  “fur  the  fiddlers.”  We  seemed 
to  be  just  in  time  ;  for  these  gentlemen,  two 
in  number,  entered  immediately  after  us, 
and  mounting  the  platform,  began,  with  an 
air  of  great  consequence,  to  screw  up  their 
instruments  and  resin  their  bows. 

Every  seat  in  the  bam  was  already  occu¬ 
pied.  Girls  and  boys  were  sitting  together 
in  pairs,  chatting,  laughing,  or  whispering 
tenderly  to  one  another;  but  all  impatient 
to  begin  the  dance.  I  ensconced  myself  in 
a  quiet  corner  to  watch  the  proceedings; 
and  I  had  not  long  to  wait. 

When  the  gentlemen  of  the  orchestra  had 
got  through  the  tedious  and  somewhat 
squeaky  process  of  tuning,  they  began  to 
step  over  some  tunes  lightly — whether  on 
their  own  account,  or  by  way  of  a  pre- 
j  liminary  coaxer,  I  cannot  say — but  instantly 
up  rose  about  a  dozen  pairs,  and  formed 
themselves  round  for  the  dance. 

“  Now,  boys,  give  us  somethin'  fur  a  good 
figure!”  said,  or  rather  shouted,  one  of  the 
happy  swains  to  the  fiddlers. 

And  forthwith  the  musicians  began  to 
make  rather  violent  exertions  in  determined 
endeavours  to  give  every  one  in  the  place 
the  privilege  of  hearing  the  mellifluous 
harmonies  of  “Bessie  Block.”  In  a  mo¬ 


ment  they  were  all  in  their  places;  and  at 
a  given  signal  from  the  gentleman  who  had 
commanded  the  violinists  to  begin,  off  they 
went  into  “hands  across,”  “ladies'  chain,” 

“  face  yer  partner,”  “  shuffle  and  cut,”  &c., 

&c. ;  each  one  dancing  as  if  every  eye  in  the 
bam  was  upon  him  or  her — the  girls  slipping 
about  with  all  the  grace  they  could  muster, 
and  the  boys  shuffling  through,  with  their 
heads  up,  in  what  they  evidently  considered 
unparalleled  style.  This  was  kept  up — it 
being  an  eight-part  figure — for  about  fifteen 
minutes;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  per¬ 
spiration  was  to  be  observed  trickling  from 
a  goodly  number  of  noses,  and  most  of  all 
from  the  probosces  of  the  fiddlers.  At  the 
conclusion,  the  boys  led  the  girls  to  a  seat — 
on  their  knees,  be  it  whispered — and  the 
fiddlers  having  refreshed  themselves  with 
“a  dhrop  of  somethin'  sthrong,”  a  fresh 
party  rose  and  arranged  themselves  for 
another  dance.  This  time,  a  tall  young  man 
of  rather  primitive  appearance,  wearing  a  i 
red  necktie  and  a  collar  that  enveloped  j 
about  half  his  head,  spoke  to  the  musicians  ’ 
thus — 

“  Billy !  a  say,  Billy !  hi,  Billy ! — strack  us  , 
up  somethin’  fur  an  owl  reel ;  the  divil  a  : 
bit  o’  use  the  other  dances  is.” 

When  he  had  thus  politely  made  his  re¬ 
quest,  he  spat  on  his  hand,  and  otherwise 
energetically  prepared  to  “  show  thim  a  bit 
o’  dancin’,”  as  he  himself  expressed  it.  And  | 

“  show  thim  a  bit  o’  dancin’  ”  he  certainly  i 
did.  In  setting  to  his  partner,  he  dived 
from  one  side  to  the  other  in  the  most  ludi¬ 
crous  manner,  no  doubt  intending  it  for 
graceful  motion ;  and  when  it  came  to  facing 
his  partner,  he  drew  himself  up  as  erect  as  I 
a  maypole,  and  hammered  the  old  dingy  ! 
floor  till  he  was  lost,  or  nearly  so,  amid  i 
the  dust  he  had  raised.  Then  off  he  would  i 
shoot  again,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has 
just  performed  a  great  action,  mostly  ma¬ 
naging  to  come  into  rather  violent  collision 
with  some  unfortunate  couple  who  chanced 
to  be  in  his  way.  I  may  mention  in  his 
behalf,  however,  that  the  name  of  the  “  owl 
reel  ”  to  which  they  were  dancing  was  the 
decidedly  attractive  and  inspiring  one  of 
“  The  smokin’  bowl  of  tay.”  This  had  doubt¬ 
less  something  to  do  with  the  zealous  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  “  The 
smokin’  bowl  of  tay”  having  been  dis¬ 
posed  of,  a  fresh  set  rose;  and  so  on,  until 
every  one  in  the  house  had  danced  two  or 
three  times.  The  names  they  had  given  to 
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a  good  many  of  their  tunes  are  worthy  of 
notice. 

As  every  tune  was  played,  I  inquired  the 
name  of  it,  and  was  sometimes  gravely 
answered,  “The  pot  of  parritch,,,  “What 
the  divil  ails  ye?”  “Pay  soup,”  or  such 
like  unpretending  titles.  Shakspeare  says, 
“  What's  in  a  name?”  but  really  I  think 
Will  would  have  changed  his  mind  on  the 
subject  had  he  heard  a  few  like  the  fore¬ 
going. 

When,  at  about  twelve  o’clock,  the  last 
set,  previous  to  a  change  in  the  programme, 
were  on  the  floor,  it  was  observed  that  the 
bam  was  so  full  that  there  were  no  seats 
left  for  those  who  were  dancing.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  my  rural  acquaintance,  who  had  been 
vainly  entreating  me  half  the  night  to  dance, 
came  to  me  and  intimated,  with  an  air  of 
the  utmost  solemnity,  that  as  I  would  not 
join  the  dance,  I  should  at  least  have  to 
nurse — in  other  words,  that  I  should  have 
to  take  one  of  the  damsels  upon  my  knee. 
Of  course,  I  remonstrated  earnestly  with 
him  on  the  subject;  but  all  was  of  no 
avail. 

“It’s  no  use,  now,”  said  he;  “yer  not 
goin’  to  git  sittin’  there,  stuck  up  in  a  comer 
all  night.  I’ll  go  and  git  ye  a  sweetheart 
afther  this  dance  is  over.” 

Here  was  a  predicament.  Anything  in 
reason  I  would  have  gladly  done  to  make 
myself  agreeable;  but  this — and  I  think  my 
readers  will  agree  with  me — I  considered 
out  of  the  question. 

The  fair  creatures,  with  all  possible  respect 
to  them,  had  an  appearance  of  physical  pros¬ 
perity  which  at  once  brought  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  most  of  their  dresses  con¬ 
tained  from  ten  to  twelve  stones  avoir¬ 
dupois — a  conclusion  that  made  me  not 
a  whit  less  anxious  to  get  out  of  my  little 
difficulty. 

However,  seeing  that  I  should  probably 
give  trouble,  and  perhaps  offence,  by  re¬ 
fusing,  and  that  the  thing  was  quite  cus¬ 
tomary  and  thought  nothing  of,  I  at  length 
permitted  my  friend  to  introduce  me  to 
one  of  the  rosy  country  girls  by  depositing 
her  upon  my  knee — which,  I  may  mention, 
she  seemed  to  take  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  the  ladies  having  been 
settled  in  a  similar  manner,  a  song  was  pro¬ 
posed  ;  and  shortly  the  tall  young  man  who 
had  danced  so  vehemently,  and  who  wore 
the  prodigal  display  of  linen  round  his  neck, 


stepped  out  into  the  floor,  and  after  a  few 
introductory  semibreves  began — 

“  Och,  come  all  ye  purty  girls  an*  boys, 

An*  listen  unto  me, 

An’  I’ll  sing  to  you  of  my  sweet  love— 

Her  like  you  niver  did  see. 

Her  face  it  was  like  the  mornin’,  boys, 

Jist  afther  a  big  night’s  rain; 

But  now,  ochone!  my  dar-lints - ” 

Here  he  suddenly  stopped.  Whether  over¬ 
come  by  his  feelings,  or  unable  to  reach 
the  high  note,  I  would  not  venture  to  say. 

“I  towl’yez  I  cudn’t  sing  it” — (he  had 
communicated  nothing  of  the  kind  to  any 
one) — “  but  with  yer  lave,  I’ll  jist  give  ye z  a 
neighbourly  growl  iv  another  one.” 

Having  made  known  this  laudable  deter¬ 
mination,  he  jerked  up  the  illustrious  collar 
by  the  points,  cleared  his  throat,  and  after  a 
few  unsuccessful  attempts  to  come  upon  the 
note  which  it  seemed  necessary  for  him  to 
begin  upon,  sang,  with  his  eyes  apparently 
fixed  on  a  cobweb  in  the  ceiling,  the  follow¬ 
ing  love-ditty : — 

“  ’Twas  on  a  Sun-day  maw-or-nin*, 

When  flowers  they  wur  bloomin’,  O  !-- 
(O  prolonged ) 

The  sun  was  shinin’  brightly,  and 
The  birds  they  all  wur  singin’,  0 1 

I  met  my  love  in  Banbridge  Town, 

My  charmin’,  bloomin’  Sally,  O ! 

An’  she  was  the  flower  in  the  County  Down— 

The  flower  iv  Magherwally,  O !” 

In  this  strain  he  continued  to  tell  his 
feelings  towards  the  “charmin',  bloomin’ 
Sally,  O!”  through  about  eight  stanzas — all 
quite  as  touching  and  beautiful  as  the  speci¬ 
men  given.  When  he  had  finished,  he  was 
loudly  encored  by  an  appreciative  and  de¬ 
lighted  audience,  as  the  papers  have  it,  and 
responded  by  giving  them  another,  in  which  j 
he  lamented  the  loss  of  some  fascinating 
“  Mary  Ann,”  who  had  first  robbed  him  of 
his  heart,  and  then  had  taken  her  departure 
for  “  Amer-i-cay,”  without  having  previously 
informed  him  of  her  intentions. 

In  this  manner  the  time  was  passed  until 
about  one  o’clock,  when  it  was  proposed 
that  they  should  begin  a  game  of  “  Kiss  in 
the  chair.” 

This  proposal  was  readily  agreed  to;  and 
accordingly  the  game — which  is  almost  simi¬ 
lar  to  our  forfeits,  generally  known,  I  think, 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms — was  soon 
gone  into  in  right  earnest 

A  chair  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
room.  The  young  men  then  cast  lots,  and  the 
lucky  man  became  the  first  occupant  of  the 
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chair.  His  eyes  were  then  blindfolded,  and, 
all  being  ready,  he  named  her  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  taken  possession  of  his  heart. 
The  task  of  the  happy  lady  thus  named  was 
to  touch  the  chair  and  regain  her  seat  with¬ 
out  being  caught  by  her  blindfolded  votary; 
and  the  penalty  of  being  caught  by  him  was, 
of  course,  a  kiss. 

When  a  lady  occupied  the  chair,  the  case 
was  reversed.  He  who  escaped  her  came 
in  for  the  kiss;  and  he  who  was  caught  by 
her  had  to  content  himself  with  the  hope 
of  better  fortune.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
however,  that  none  of  the  ladies  seemed  to 
believe  in  over-exerting  themselves — doubt¬ 
less  for  reasons  of  their  own. 

This  gentle  pastime  was  kept  up,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  till  about 
three  o'clock.  The  manoeuvres  of  some  of 
the  gentlemen  to  effectually  guard  the  chair 
from  the  touch  of  the  fair  ones,  or  themselves 
to  touch  it  when  a  lady  was  the  occupant, 
affording  much  merriment;  and  the  taking 
or  giving  of  forfeits — the  sounds  of  which 
were  sometimes  rather  more  emphatic  than 
the  innocent  lovers  intended — causing  even 
more  amusement. 

Refreshments  followed ;  and  I  was  taken 
“up  the  house"  as  before,  and  there  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  plenty. 
Upon  the  centre  of  a  very  large  table  were 
three  formidable  pyramids  of  loaf  bread, 
oaten  bread,  and  biscuit ;  and  occupying  a 
prominent  position  was  a  very  stout,  able- 
bodied  bottle,  containing,  of  course,  the 
“rale  stuff." 

“Now,  Misther - ,  take  a  sate — take  a 

sate,  and  make  yerself  at  home.  Here, 
Tammy,  raitch  us  over  that  dhrop  iv  whisky. 
Ye'll  jist  take  a  wee  half-un  o'  this,  won't 
ye?" 

And  forthwith  my  host  poured  out  half  a 
tumbler. 

“Now,  what  kind  iv  bread  will  ye  thry? 
Maybe,  ye'll  be  fur  the  biscuit?" 

And  the  pyramid  of  biscuit  was,  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  toppling  down,  placed  beside 
me.  I  chose,  however,  a  slice  of  the  loaf 
bread;  and  I  found  it  quite  sufficient  for 
me,  for  it  could  not  have  been  less  than  an 
inch  and  a-half  thick — not  speaking  of  the 
quarter-inch  more  of  butter.  Twice  or 
thrice  I  almost  disjointed  my  jaw  in  my 
endeavours  to  get  it  between  my  teeth. 
When  at  length,  by  skilful  management,  I 
had  succeeded  in  eating  the  entire  slice,  I 
was  assailed  with — 


“  Why,  Misther - ,  yer  atin'  nothin’  at 

all.  Put  forrit  yer  han',  and  do  somethin'. 
Here,  Tammy,  shove  over  the  oaten  bread. 
Maybe,  ye'll  thry  a  farl  of  this  this  time.” 

A  very  pleasant  hour  having  been  spent 
here,  we  returned  to  the  bam  to  dance  the 
last  dance.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  mood,  or  to  the  height  my  friend  had 
raised  his  elbow  when  pouring  out  my  liquor, 
I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  the  fact  is  certain 
— I  joined  the  boys  in  this  dance.  The 
partner  I  chose  was  the  lady  for  whom  I 
had  acted  as  nurse  throughout  the  even¬ 
ing. 

“  May  I  have  the  pleasure?"  said  I,  offer¬ 
ing  her  my  arm. 

“  Till  be  shure  you  can,”  she  replied,  with 
a  bewitching  smile. 

And  soon  we  were  as  actively  engaged  in 
the  dance  as  any  couple  in  the  room. 

Having  nearly  knocked  down  three  other 
couples,  seriously  injured  my  shin  against 
I  cannot  exactly  say  what,  tripped  my  part¬ 
ner  and  myself  twice  by  treading  upon  her 
skirts,  I  began  to  consider  discretion  the 
better  part  of  valour,  and — sat  down.  At 
this  eventful  epoch  the  dance  was  more  than 
half  gone  through. 

My  partner  and  I  adjusted  ourselves  on 
a  couple  of  sacks  of  com,  and  watched  and 
talked  till  it  was  finished ;  an  event  that  no 
sooner  took  place  than — “  O  world  of  won¬ 
der,  and  O  world  of  woe” — the  candles  were 
all  suddenly  extinguished,  and  everyone  was 
left  to  scramble  out  of  the  bam  as  best  he 
could. 

Thus  ended  the  ball  in  the  bam,  which  I 
have  sketched,  in  every  particular,  exactly  as 
I  saw  it 

OUR  VILLAGE.— VIII. 

THE  VISIT  TO  SCARBOROUGH. 

THE  line  from  York  to  Scarborough  is 
through  a  rich  vale.  The  woods  and 
hills  to  the  left  and  right  were  once  famous 
for  wild  boars,  but  now  are  for  more  peace¬ 
ful  game.  In  the  season,  every  station  on 
the  way  is  full  of  life  and  excitement  You 
pass  within  sight  of  the  towers  of  Castle 
Howard,  and,  nearer  the  coast,  the  famous 
covers  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Lord 
Londesborough  are  sure  of  excellent  sport 
in  October. 

It  makes  you  heave  a  sigh  for  the  fanners 
on  the  estate  as  you  see  the  game,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  thick  on  the  ground  as  hens  in  a  farm- 
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yard;  but  Lord  Londesborough  is  reputed  departure  of  the  early  morning  train  brings 
to  be  both  just  and  generous.  out  of  varying  natures.  Some  evidently 

The  railway  station  at  the  terminus  is  like  a  think  that  nothing  short  of  a  kiss  will  prove 
fair.  As  the  train  moves  in,  you  see  scores  of  their  faithfulness ;  and  you  see  here  and  there 
upturned  faces  eager  to  recognize  expected  a  man  giving  his  wife  one  with  a  sort  of 
friends.  Some  look  anxious,  as  if  they  ex-  pitying  air,  which  seems  to  say,  “  Poor 
pected  serious  news,  or  had  some  to  tell,  thing,  I  know  you  win  not  be  satisfied  with- 
Some  look  hopeful  and  beaming,  as  if  they  out."  Another  says  to  his  young  daughter, 
expected  a  very  dear  friend  indeed.  Some  “ You’11  have  a  ride  on  a  donkey  to-day,  won’t 
look  rather  scornfully  at  the  second  and  you?"  and  little  Billy,  who  is  pulling  at  his 
third  class  carriages,  wishing  die  people  trousers,  is  promised  at  the  same  time  a  packet 
about  to  credit  them  with  aristocracy.  How  of  Everton  toffee.  There  are  some  gentle- 
little  the  people  about  care  or  think  what  men  who,  from  the  paleness  and  weariness  of 
they  are!  But  there  is  in  most  of  us  a  happy  their  faces,  were  probably  at  the  Crown  ball 
delusion  as  to  our  importance  in  the  world,  last  evening;  but  they  have  business  engage- 
which  greatly  lessens  the  number  of  suicides,  ments  at  Leeds,  and  must  be  gone.  The 
We  think  we  are  cared  for  more  than  we  station-master  seems  to  be  everywhere  at 
are;  we  think  we  shall  leave  a  blank  when  once.  Just  now  two  old  maiden  ladies  are 
we  die.  We  do  not  realize  that  our  names  bothering  him  about  the  precise  time  of  the 
are  written  in  such  faint  pencil  marks  in  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Rillington ;  and  I  dare 
memory  of  friends  that  they  disappear  say  he  wishes  secretly  that  they  had  hus- 
almost  as  soon  as  our  funeral  cake.  There  bands.  The  mail  has  just  come  in,  and 
is  a  lady  now  staying  in  Scarborough  with  brought  eight  large  bags  of  letters.  What 
her  fifth  husband.  The  pencil  marks  must  money,  and  joy,  and  grief  will  be  spread  out 
soon,  in  her  case,  have  come  against  india-  from  these  bags  in  the  next  two  hours! 
rubber.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  partridges 

I  think,  generally,  you  stand  a  better  have  hatched  their  eggs  where  this  magnifi- 
chance  of  being  well  received  by  waiting  cent  railway  station  now  stands.  Probably, 
friends  if  you  turn  out  of  a  first-class  car-  no  partridges  are  now  alive  capable  of  giving 
riage.  It  seems  to  make  them  more  respect-  evidence  on  the  matter;  but  there  are  sports- 
able,  and  the  guard  asks  you  for  your  ticket  men  ready  on  their  oath  to  do  so. 
in  a  gentler  tone  than  of  those  in  lower  com-  The  old  wooden  Spa,  in  those  days,  had 
partments.  What  a  hollow  world  it  is  !  an  air  of  innocence  and  simplicity  about  it 
Those  whose  cups  are  full  have  them  poured  which  was  very  attractive.  Now  it  is  bright 
into  on  every  side,  and  those  who  have  and  gay;  but  heartless  flirtations  take  the 
empty  cups  can  get  scarcely  a  drop  of  cold  place  of  honest  and  tender  confessions  of 
water  put  into  them.  love ;  and  there  is  a  general  deceptive  look 

When  you  have  alighted  on  the  Scar-  about  it,  from  the  men  and  women  and 
borough  platform,  if  you  are  a  single  gentle-  pastry  stalls,  downward  to  the  verger  who 
man  or  lady  unmet  by  friends,  you  are  soon  hands  you  your  glass  of  iron  water  from  the 
made  to  feel  as  a  minnow  does  in  the  dripping  well. 

neighbourhood  of  pike.  Lodging  -  house  Marriage  has  become  a  very  mercantile 
cards  are  pressed  into  your  hand,  whilst  affair  since  the  railways  have  come  into  full 
cabmen  squabble  for  your  luggage  with  no  play.  It  is  far  too  slow  to  be  in  keeping  | 
over-squeamish  regard  about  the  third  com-  with  the  results  of  science.  Who  would  like  i 
mandment.  now  to  sit  three  weeks  before  a  painter  for 

The  people  who  present  these  lodging  his  likeness?  Photography  has  made  people 
cards  are  generally  females,  thin  as  their  fast,  as  well  as  railways.  These  and  other 
cards,  and  cause  you  to  give  an  extra  glance  things  have  destroyed  the  patience  of  the 
of  vigilance  towards  the  small  hamper  of  world.  The  homes  of  very  many  of  these 
temporary  provisions  which  lies  in  the  centre  people  on  the  Spa  feel  terribly  flat  for  weeks 
of  your  luggage.  after  their  arrival  back  again.  The  craving 

I  think  they  must  live  in  the  winter  upon  for  excitement  has  been  set  full  a-going,  and 
the  heads  and  tails  of  the  shrimps  they  pick  it  ebbs  back  much  more  slowly  than  these 
for  potting.  waves  which  are  dashing  against  the  rocks. 

It  is  both  amusing  and  reviving  to  notice  Formerly,  people  valued  their  homes  more 
the  signs  of  friendship  and  love  which  a  for  their  visit  to  Scarborough,  when  they 
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were  content  with  a  quiet  walk  on  the  sands, 
two  church  services  on  the  Sunday,  cottage 
bonnets,  and  to  eat  its  potted  shrimps.  Now 
it  is  a  round  of  ball  and  concert  going ;  and 
even  sensational  novels  scarcely  touch  the 
nerves. 

Late  hours  make  very  pale  faces  in  the 
morning,  and  wearied  hearts  peep  out  of 
artificial  smiles,  which  turn  at  short  intervals 
into  the  refreshment-room  to  keep  up  their 
delusion.  Many  of  those  who  know  the  good 
clergyman  at  the  church  on  the  hill,  and  his 
habit  of  going  to  bed  at  half-past  nine,  on 
a  crust  of  bread  and  glass  of  water,  pity  the 
iciness  of  his  lot  They  know  nothing  of 
the  grandeur  of  his  sensations,  when,  from 
his  front  garden,  at  five  o’clock  next  morn¬ 
ing,  he  looks  along  the  sea  at  the  rising  sun, 
and  listens  to  the  lark  singing  its  matin 
hymn  high  above  his  head  to  the  opening 
heavens.  Surely,  if  they  did,  they  would, 

1  like  the  goodly  merchantman  of  old,  sell 
all  that  they  have  to  get  his  pearl  of  great 
price. 

It  is  the  railways  that  have  made  short 
work  of  matrimony.  Occasionally,  there 
was  a  bond  fide  “offer”  made  on  the  top  of  a 
coach,  when  there  was  time  to  collect  into 
the  heart  in  a  compact  form  the  ingredients 
of  true  love — the  varied  expressions  of  the 
lady’s  face,  an  exchange  of  personal  his¬ 
tories,  the  shape  of  her  feet  and  the  size  of 
her  hands,  the  influences  of  rural  scenery, 
and  to  test  her  good  nature  in  allowing 
you  to  smoke  a  cigar  by  her  side.  The 
kettle  boiled,  as  it  ought  to  do,  on  the  fire 
by  degrees,  and  its  plaintive  song  came 
slowly  and  naturally  through  the  spout. 
Now,  love  goes  up  like  a  rocket,  shows  a 
few  evaporating  stars,  and  then  comes  down 
— a  dry  stick.  It  is  like  the  express  train 
from  York  to  Scarborough,  soon  at  its  jour¬ 
ney’s  end.  It  has  no  time  to  gather  lilies  of 
the  valley  on  its  way,  or  to  breathe  the  scent 
of  sweet  violets,  or  to  listen  to  the  dulcimers 
of  the  ring-necked  yellowhammer.  It  effer¬ 
vesces  like  soda-water,  and  becomes  eter¬ 
nally  flat — and  it  is  the  railways  that  have 
done  it  all.  They  have  spread  an  infection  of 
fastness  into  everything.  Visitors  break  the 
wind  of  their  horses  on  the  sands,  and  run 
over  babies  in  their  perambulators;  they  get 
up  cricket  matches  against  circus  clowns 
(ordinary  cricket  is  wanting  in  Cayenne); 
they  smoke  Cavendish  and  drink  iced  cham¬ 
pagne  ;  and  even  the  bathing  women  smell 
of  gin.  The  great  object  of  life  here  at 


|  Scarborough  in  the  summer  seems  to  be  to 
make  a  sensation.  Some  of  the  ladies  are 
trying  to  get  it  out  of  Wellington  boots — a 
sort  of  Lilliput  Wellington,  that  runs  a  taper 
or  jet  of  polished  leather  up  the  calf  of  the  1 
leg,  that  looks  not  unlike  an  obelisk  seen  in 
the  distance.  I  suppose  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  white  stocking  and  the  black 
polish  has  some  Cayenne  in  it.  Others  wear 
conspicuous  red  shawls  that  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous  if  there  were  any  fat  bulls  of  Bashan 
near.  I 

They  feel  it  a  necessity  in  some  way  or 
other  to  make  a  sensation.  Their  chignons 
are  the  size  of  the  hump  on  a  buffalo’s  back, 
and  their  parasols  have  as  many  colours  in 
them  as  Joseph’s  coat 

No  doubt  they  do  make  a  sensation,  and 
it  never  occurs  to  them  how  short  a  time  it 
lasts. 

Anyhow,  the  mark  must  be  made — human 
nature  feels  this  to  be  all-important.  Men 
have  a  larger  field  of  resources  from  which 
to  make  their  marks  than  women.  One  is 
a  crack  shot,  another  rides  well  with  hounds, 
another  is  a  first-rate  batsman,  another  has 
rowed  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat 
race,  another  is  a  good  billiard  player,  and 
so  on ;  but  women  have  comparatively  few 
cues  whereby  to  make  their  stroke.  But 
the  passion  for  distinction  in  their  breasts  is 
unquestionable,  and  must  be  developed  in 
some  way  or  other.  # 

Matrimony  to  a  woman  is  a  great  reser¬ 
voir,  out  of  which,  at  the  north  and  south, 
and  east  and  west,  there  flow  crystal  streams 
that  water  the  whole  land;  and  the  gold  of 
that  land  is  good — there  is  idellium  and  the 
onyx  stone.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  a 
cypher  in  the  world — more  terrible  to  women 
than  men;  but  terrible  to  men. 

Politics,  as  well  as  love,  were  associated 
with  the  old  stage  coach  of  bygone  days. 
There  were  three  coaches  running  into  Scar¬ 
borough  from  York  every  day  in  the  season 
before  the  horrid  railway  was  made.  The 
Old  True  Blue  represented  the  Tory  party, 
the  Blucher  the  Whigs,  and  the  Transit  the 
Radicals.  There  was  a  contest  each  day 
which  coach  should  enter  the  town  the  first 
in  the  evening;  but  the  Old  True  Blue,  like 
the  party  it  represented,  was  generally  be¬ 
hindhand.  Groups  of  people  loitered  on 
the  Fatsgrave-road  to  cheer  or  hiss  as  the 
coach  arrived,  according  as  their  political 
feelings  moved  them. 

A  man  may  well  wish  he  had  been  bom 
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|  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
These  cheap-trippers  pour  out  of  the  train, 
like  dye  water  from  a  worsted  mill,  into  the 
main  arteries  of  the  town — change  even  the 
colour  of  the  sea,  eat  up  all  the  bread  loaves, 
gape  at  genteel  people  as  they  would  at 
Tom  Thumb  in  a  show,  and  completely  ex¬ 
tinguish  what  little  of  rural  felicity  had,  be¬ 
fore  their  torrent,  been  left  to  the  place. 
The  infection  of  fastness  has  spread  even  to 
cheap- trippers. 

TABLE  TALK. 

WE  commend  this  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough — a  nobleman 
who  takes  a  kindly  interest  in  the  Oxford¬ 
shire  farm-labourer.  Not  a  hundred  miles 
from  Blenheim — the  munificent  gift  of  a 
grateful  nation  to  his  Grace's  great  ancestor 
— in  the  company  of  an  Oxford  professor, 
two  or  three  of  us  visited  a  few  “outdoors" 
in  a  country  village  the  other  day,  with  a 
view  to  observing  for  ourselves  the  operation 
of  the  outdoor  relief  system.  In  one  little 
tumble-down  hovel  we  found  a  little  tumble- 
down  old  man.  His  limbs  were  shrunk;  his 
wretched  little  legs  could  hardly  keep  his 
wretched  little  body  up;  and  he  wobbled 
about  so  in  his  walk  that  the  Professor 
thought  he  would  wobble  down.  We  asked 
him  what  he  had  to  live  on.  “  Two  shillin’ 
a-week  sin’  my  wife  died,"  he  said,  in  a 
curious  voice,  like  the  reed-pipe  of  a  cen¬ 
tury-old  organ.  The  Professor:  “And  can 
you  manage  to  live  on  that,  my  man?"  The 
Pauper:  “Ees,  sir,  pooty  well,  sir;  pooty 
well  in  good  times,  sir.  Then  I  have  my 
Waters.  The  lady  at  the  house,  too,  she’s 
very  koind — very  koind.  She  alius  gives 
me  some  drippin’  once  a  fortnit  or  so ;  very 
koind,  very  koind.”  The  Professor:  “  How 
used  you  to  get  your  living,  my  man  ?"  The 
Pauper:  “I  wor  a  shoemaker,  sir,  by  trade; 
earat  my  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen  shillin’ 
a-week.  Brought  up  twelve  children,  sir." 
And  here  the  little  old  man  pursed  up  his 
wrinkled  mouth,  and  we  thought  he  had 
told  us  all ;  but  he  went  on,  with  a  tremor 
in  his  feeble  old  voice :  “And  then,  sir,  they 
transported  one  on  ’em  for  shootin’  a  hare. 
Oh,  poor  boy!  poor  boy!  And  one  o'  the 
gals,  she  went  wrong  like,  and  I  wor  turned 
out  o'  my  cottage;  and  I  went  wrong  myself, 
and  I  wor  took  to  the  'sylum.”  With  great 
emphasis,  he  continued:  “I  did  cost  the 
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there.  And  I  tell  'em,  if  they  don’t  gie  me 
more,  I’ll  go  in  agen ;  an'  I  will,  I  will.  I'm 
all  alone  now,  an’  I'll  go  in  agen.  Lori  bless 
ye,  gemmen,  the  livin’  wor  bew-tiful — bew- 
tiful  it  wor !  I'll  go  in  agen,  I  tell  'em !" 
We  thought  he  was  right,  although  a  mad¬ 
house  is  not  a  nice  place  to  end  your  days 
in;  but  better  much  than  age,  rags,  cold, 
wretchedness,  a  loaf,  two  shillin'  a-week,  and 
dripping  once  a  fortnight.  I  saw  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  give  the  pauper  something  as  we 
left,  and  heard  his  feeble .  voice  saying, 
“Very  koind,  very  koind — tew  koind,  tew 
koind.” 

A  Correspondent  in  New  York  sends  us 
the  following  interesting  account  of  Ameri¬ 
can  comic  papers  —  dead  and  alive.  He 
says: — American  Punches  are  like  American 
juleps — concocted  but  to  be  destroyed.  We 
have  in  New  York  now,  the  Nick-Nax , 
Phunny  Phellow ,  Jolly  Joker ,  Merrimaris 
Monthly  Budget  of  Fun,  Comic  Monthly , 
and  Wild  Oats .  Ail  except  the  last  are 
monthly  publications — all  except  the  last 
are  beneath  contempt.  They  are  filled  with 
transfers  of  English  and  French  woodcuts, 
stale  anecdotes,  and  paragraphs  of  American 
origin  which  have  already  gone  the  rounds 
of  the  press.  Wild  Oats ,  a  semi-monthly, 
was  founded  as  a  “flash"  paper;  but  having 
the  good  luck  to  be  seized  by  Mayor  Hall 
last  year  for  a  political  cartoon,  it  turned 
respectable,  and  occupies  a  position  slightly 
higher  than  the  others.  We  have  had  many 
good  comic  papers.  Vanity  Fair ,  founded 
in  1859,  and  killed  by  the  war,  was  nearly  as 
good  as  Punch  in  its  best  day.  Charles  G. 
Leland  (Hans  Breitmann)  edited  it  for  a 
while,  contributing  “The  Telegraph  Tour 
of  Ralph  Peyton  de  Accomac."  Artemus 
Ward  afterwards  assumed  control,  and  the 
paper  died !  It  was  revived  as  Mrs .  Grundy, 
lingering  through  but  few  numbers.  An¬ 
other  attempt  was  made  to  revive  it  in 
1870,  when  Punchinello  was  started;  nomi¬ 
nally  edited  by  C.  D.  Shanly,  the  power  be¬ 
hind  the  throne  was  the  Hon.  (?)  A  Oakey 
Hall,  Mayor  of  New  York.  It  was  the  satiri¬ 
cal  organ  of  the  ring;  and  before  its  death 
Messrs.  Fisk,  Gould,  Tweed,  and  Sweeney 
lost  over  five  thousand  dollars  a-piece. 
There  was  much  good  matter  in  the  paper. 
Orpheus  C.  Kerr  contributed  an  adaptation 
called  “The  Mystery  of  Mr.  E.  Drood." 
Mr.  John  Brougham’s  Lantern  also  shed  its 
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Donkey ,  Yankee  Doodle,  Motnus ,  the  Inno¬ 
cent  Weekly  Owl,  Kaleidoscope,  and  a  few 
others,  also  died  after  a  struggling  infancy. 
Others  have  died  before  they  were  bom. 
There  is«a  German  humorous  sheet  pub¬ 
lished  in  St.  Louis  called  Puck .  During 
the  Boston  Peace  Festival,  a  daily  illustrated 
paper,  called  Jubilee  Days,  was  published, 
to  which  all  the  wits  of  the  Hub  contributed. 
Mr.  Griswold,  known  as  “Gris”  or  “The 
Fat  Contributor,”  has  just  started  a  weekly 
paper  in  Cincinnati,  called  The  Fat  Con¬ 
tributor’s  Saturday  Night.  There  was  also 
a  college  comic  paper,  published  at  Yale, 
called  the  Yang  Lang;  but  after  casting  its 
pearls  abroad  for  a  few  months,  it  also 
sickened  and  died.  Josh  Billing's  Almanax 
is  now  an  annual  of  three  years'  standing. 
The  Galaxy  magazine  engaged  Mark  Twain 
to  edit  a  monthly  humorous  department; 
but  after  a  few  months  Mr.  Clemens  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  could  not  write  to  order.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  mortality  has  been 
very  great.  It  has  not  resulted  in  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest.  The  dead  are  honoured; 
the  living  are  despised.  The  trouble  is, 
that  the  Americans  are  too  fond  of  humour 
to  support  a  comic  paper.  Hence,  every 
secular  paper  in  America  has  a  comic  de¬ 
partment  The  piquant  paragraphs  of  cer¬ 
tain  well-known  daily  papers  of  great  re¬ 
spectability  are  circulated  throughout  the 
country.  The  New  York  World  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Advertiser,  the  Boston  Post,  the 
Danbury  News,  the  Chicago  Post,  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal,  the  Lowell  Courier, 
and  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  contain  many 
pungent  paragraphs.  In  fact,  paragraphing, 
as  an  art,  is  as  much  cultivated  in  America 
as  in  France.  The  late  S.  S.  Prentiss,  of 
the  Louisville  Courier,  frequently  made  or 
marred  a  man  by  one  sparkling  epigram. 
The  material  for  a  good  comic  paper  exists 
in  America.  It  is  abundant;  but  it  needs  to 
be  as  skilfully  managed  as  Messrs.  May- 
hew,  Lemon,  and  Brooks  have  mingled  the 
varied  ingredients  of  their  Punch. 

article  upon  this  poor  man's  grievance.  The 
poverty  of  some  of  the  clergy  is  a  disgrace 
to  their  flocks,  to  their  bishops,  and  to  the 
way  in  which  the  vast  revenues  of  our  Church 
are  administered.  I  know  a  clergyman  who 
has  a  family  of  ten  to  feed  and  clothe  upon 
about  ^140  per  annum,  who  is  mourning 
over  the  retirement  of  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
as  David  mourned  over  Absalom;  and  his 
wife,  with  a  couple  of  babies  in  her  arms,  is 
in  the  same  distress.  It  seems  astonishing 
to  me  how  people  can  keep  up  sentimen¬ 
tality  without  the  means  of  procuring  Bass 
and  Co.'s  bitter  beer,  and  who  have  to  dine 
five  days  of  the  week  on  rice  pudding  and 
nettle  broth. 

There  is  something  about  diocesan 
life  and  residence  in  a  palace  that  eats  into 
the  philosophy  of  a  man's  mind,  as  doth  a 
canker.  It  is  so  comfortable  and  full  of 
flattery,  and  there  is  something  enervating 
in  being  continually  addressed  as  “my  lord." 
But  there  is  something  also  in  lower  clerical 
life  that  fosters  the  sentimental.  Clergy¬ 
men's  wives  and  daughters  seem  to  feed  on 
it,  as  swallows  do  upon  flies.  Poor  things,  it 
is  too  often  the  case  that  they  have  very  little 
else  to  feed  upon. 

A  far-sighted  French  writer  says  that 
the  Communists  shot  men  for  the  sake  of  a 
sensation.  I  suppose  the  clergy  find  visiting 
the  sick  in  back  alleys  rather  dull  work,  so 
they  are  always  contriving  to  supplement  it 
by  a  sensation  in  the  shape  of  persecutions, 
and  so  bracing  up  their  nerves.  Has  it  ever 
occurred  to  them  that  in  the  spirit-world 
they  will  have  to  do  without  any  nerves  at 
all? 

I  have  wondered  if  the  Catholic  priests 
first  shaved  their  whiskers  off  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  assaults  t>f  Cupid.  One 
would  think,  on  the  surface  of  things,  that  1 
whiskers  would  be  a  protection  from  his 
arrows,  according  to  a  similar  law  by  which 
a  bag  of  cotton  will  resist  a  cannon  ball. 

The  Standard  published  the  complaint 
of  a  poor  parson,  who  said — 

“My  offences  are  these:-— I  am  a  poor  parson, 
whose  entire  income  is  more  than  £  100  and  less 
than  £1 10.  This  in  itself  is  a  very  great  crime; 
further,  I  am  married ;  still  further,  I  have  a  family ; 
and  furthest  of  all,  my  wife  is  in  delicate  health. 
The  problem  of  living  is  difficult  enough  now;  it 
will  soon  be  totally  beyond  solution.” 

And  the  John  Bull  of  last  Saturday  had  an 
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KLDORADO. 

PECK  FI  ELD  is  a  quaint  and  quiet  town 
in  the  south  of  England.  The  place 
is  suggestive  of  happiness  and  old  English 
life.  On  all  sides  the  scenery  is  wild  and 
romantic.  There  are  green  hills,  clear  trout 
streams,  and  vast  tracks  of  waste  land, 
affording  capital  sport  in  fishing,  shooting, 
and  coursing.  The  hillsides  are  dotted 
with  cozy-looking  farms,  such  as  one  sees 
on  the  canvas  of  Birket  Foster;  and  the 
valleys,  where  sheep  nibble  the  grass,  are 
watered  with  winding  brooks.  In  the  prin¬ 
cipal  thoroughfare — a  long,  straggling  street 
that  divides  the  town — the  most  important 
buildings  £},re  two  churches,  a  town  hall, 
assize  courts,  and  a  gloomy  county  prison. 
On  the  north  side  is  the  ruined  castle;  and 
there,  like  a  giant,  it  has  stood  for  centuries. 
In  the  time  when  progress  had  not  driven 
the  fairies  from  merry  England,  proud  knights 
and  fair  ladies  assembled  within  its  walls; 
but  they  are  all  gone  now,  and  the  fallen 
place  seems  to  sigh  again  for  the  days  that 
were  and  its  friends  that  have  gone  away. 


Looking  down  at  Peckfield  from  the 
castle  walls,  the  scenery  is  picturesque  in 
the  extreme.  There  is  the  river,  brawling 
under  rustic  bridges  and  amongst  trees;  and 
cottages  that  do  not  stand  in  long  matter- 
of-fact  rows,  but  are  scattered  about  in  all 
positions,  as  though  they  had  suddenly  stood 
still  some  hundred  years  ago  in  the  middle 
of  a  midnight  dance  round  the  castle.  But 
enter  the  town  which  way  you  tnay,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  what  it  really  is,  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  spots  in  the  kingdom. 

Here  it  was  that  Mr.  Benjamin  Rooke 
had  struggled  hard  for  many  years,  and 
gained  for  himself  a  position,  a  wife,  and, 
finally,  his  son,  Timothy.  Mr.  Rooke  had 
been  apprenticed,  when  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
to  a  grocer;  and  after  his  master's  death 
had  been  enabled  by  his  savings  to  carry  on 
the  business  in  his  own  name.  He  had  been 
successful;  and,  twelve  years  later,  retired 
a  rich  man,  and  bought  that  pretty  house, 
on  the  slope  of  Harleigh  Hill,  known  as 
Eldorado.  This  name  was  given  to  the 
house  by  Mr.  Rooke.  He  compared  him¬ 
self  to  the  gallant  knight,  gaily  bedight,  in 
sunshine  and  in  shadow,  who  journeyed 
along,  singing  a  song,  in  search  of  Eldorado. 
For  some  time  he  thought  of  calling  his 
house  Cicero  Villa;  for  he  was  an  orator, 
and  made  long  speeches  at  the  town  council 
and  at  political  meetings. 

His  wife  was  a  good-looking,  well-made 
woman,  somewhat  taller  than  her  hus¬ 
band.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rooke  lived  happily 
together,  being  blessed  with  an  only  son — 
Timothy. 

'  At  breakfast,  one  morning  in  October, 
Rooke  crossed  one  leg  over  the  other,  and 
gave  clear  signs  to  his  wife  that  he  was 
about  to  say  something  of  importance. 

“As  I  was  lying  in  bed  last  night,  my 
dear,”  he  began,  “it  struck  me  forcibly  that 
the  time  has  now  arrived  when  our  son 
Timothy  must  be  sent  to  school.” 

“Is  that  all?  Why,  he  has  been  sent  to 
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school — and  you  know  he  has,”  she  replied, 
playfully. 

“  Don't  you  make  any  mistake.  I  know 
he  has  been  to  Miss  Midge’s,  and  to  several 
other  paltry  places ;  but  it’s  time  he  had  a 
finisher — a  finisher,  my  dear.  I  know,”  he 
continued,  raising  his  voice  as  though  ad¬ 
dressing  a  crowded  meeting — “  I  know  that 
Tim  is  not  a  dunce,  and  that  he  is  up  to 
a  thing  or  two,  without  doubt.  I  know  all 
this;  but,  as  I  said  before  and  will  say 
again,  it  is  high  time — indeed,  I  may  say  very 
high  time — that  he  completed  his  education, 
and  that  he  was  put  into  the  hancte  of  some 
one  more  severe  than  those  who  up  to  the 
present  time  have  had  the  training  of  his 
youthful  intellect ;  some  one  who,  as  long 
as  he  does  his  duty,  will  lead  him  with  a 
kind  hand  along  the  path  of  right  and  truth, 
and  under  whom,  by  his  own  perseverance 
and  natural  ability,  he  may  attain  to  wis¬ 
dom.  Make  no  mistake  :  there  must  be  no 
time  lost.” 

“  I  think  the  sooner  he  goes  the  better,” 
she  added,  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the 
subject. 

Rooke  thought  so  too,  and  was  about  to 
give  further  reasons,  when  he  eyed  his  son, 
who  was  looking  particularly  gloomy. 

“  You  needn’t  look  like  that,  you  stup  d 
little - ” 

“  Now,  don’t  be  angry  about  nothing,”  in¬ 
terrupted  his  wife.  “  It’s  not  likely  that  he 
should  take  to  it  at  first.  Never  mind,  Tim 
— never  mind,  my  boy.” 

“  Don’t,  my  dear,  don’t  be  absurd ;  he’s 
quite  stubborn  ^enough  without  your  encou¬ 
raging  him.  You’ll  only  make  an  ass  of  him, 
and  tie  him  to  your  apron-strings  for  ever. 
Make  no  mistake.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  had 
not  the  chance — I  may  say  the  glorious 
chance — that  he  now  has  of  climbing  up  the 
tree  of  knowledge;  nor  had  I  any  one  to 
push  me  up  if  I  felt  it  difficult  to  climb,  or 
catch  me  if  I  fell  down.” 

Mrs.  Rooke  felt  the  justice  of  this  remark, 
and  it  quite  removed  her  indignation.  She 
smiled  pleasantly,  approving  of  all  her  hus¬ 
band  said ;  and  assuring  her  son,  as  she  patted 
him  on  the  back,  that  it  was  for  his  own 
good,  and  after  the  first  day  or  two  he  would 
like  it.  Tim,  however,  could  not  think  so. 

“Now,  look  here,”  began  his  father,  “  look 
here,  my  boy.  Make  no  mistake.  I  don’t 
want  to  appear  harsh ;  but  as  sure  as  the  sun 
rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west,  you’ll 
have  to  go,  and  you’ll  bless  me  the  longest 


day  you  live  for  making  you  go,  and  there’s 
no  mistake  about  it.” 

Again  Tim  held,  in  silence,  a  decidedly 
contrary  opinion. 

“You  have  life  before  you,”  said  his 
mother,  encouragingly;  “and  it  will  be  all 
for  the  best” 

“Yes,  you  have  life  before  you,”  said 
Rooke,  casting  an  approving  glance  at  his 
wife;  “make  the  best  of  it.  If  you  learn  all 
you  can,  and  persevere  (you’ve  put  quite 
enough  sugar  in  his  tea,  my  dear) — if  you 
persevere  (it’ll  only  make  him  sick,  you 
know) — if  you  persevere,  you’ll  be  able  to 
climb  up  the  tree  of  knowledge  as  easily  as 
a  monkey.” 

“  What  a  beautiful  simile !”  observed  Mrs. 
Rookes 

“The  hardest  task;”  he  contmued,  “is  in 
getting  to  die  first  bmnch>  but  when  once 
there,  it  is  your  own  fault  if  you  donfc  reach 
the  top.  You  must  go  to  school,  whether 
you  like  if  or  not,  my  boy ;  and  there  is  no 
mistake  about  it” 

Mr.  Rooke  had  been  neglecting  his  break¬ 
fast,  and  began  to  feel  hungry ;  but  he  could 
not  resist  talking  on  such  a  finer  theme. 

“  When  b  mm  a  boy,.L — pan  the  cream, 
my  dear;  tttaa&ee — when.  It  was  a  boy — 
hand  me  the  toast)  my  dfear;  thank  ’ee — 
when  I  was  a  boy,  my  parents  left  me  in  the 
lurch,  to  get  my  daily  bread  as  I  could, 
learn  my  lessons  as  I  could ;  indeed,  I  may 
say  to  do  all  as  I  could,  whether  I  could 
or  not.” 

Mr.  Rooke  paused  to  make  acquaintance 
with  his  coffee,  and  for  two  minutes  there 
was  silence. 

“There’s  no  mistake  about  it;  that’s 
what  happened  to  me  when  I  was  a  boy, 
Tim.  But  I  have  not  died  and  left  you  in 
that  way.  Oh,  no — not  quite;  and  you  ought 
to  be  glad.  Now,  my  dear,  suppose  I  go 
and  talk  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Wadden 
this  afternoon?  I  don’t  know  Wadden,  mind 
you;  but  I  read  an  advertisement  in  the 
paper  that  his  school  was  the  school,  and 
that  a  new  quarter  had 'just  commenced.” 

“  Yes;  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well.” 

“Of  course  it  would — of  course;  and 
now,  Tim,  we’ll  make  a  man  of  you,  and  no 
mistake  about  it.” 

Tim  had  no  wish  to  be  made  a  man  of. 
He  sat  still  and  said  never  a  word.  He 
dreaded  the  idea  of  being  put  under  Mr. 
Wadden,  or  anybody  else  in  the  shape  of  a 
schoolmaster.  All  the  day  he  would  be  shut 
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up,  and  only  able  to  see  the  sunshine  through 
dirty  windows.  He  detested  school  He 
liked  to  romp  about  the  fields  with  other 
boys,  and  make  boats  beside  the  river,  fly 
kites,  and  play  at  cricket.  To  be  imprisoned 
from  morning  to  night  in  a  school-room 
would  do  away  with  all  this,  and  make  him 
miserable. 

Breakfast  being  over,  Rooke  took  his 
umbrella,  put  on  his  hat — in  which  was  his 
handkerchief— and  went  out  for  his  morning 
stroll  and  gossip. 

Mrs.  Rooke  was  left  to  use  all  her  power 
in  endeavouring  to  make  Tim  look  kindly 
on  what  he  could  not  possibly  prevent  She 
would  rather  have  him  favourably  inclined 
towards  school  before  he  was  sent;  therefore 
she  began  to  reason  with  him. 

“It  will  be  so  nice  when  you  go  to  school, 
Tim.” 

“Do  you  think  so,  mother?” 

“Of  course  I  do,  my  dear.  You  will  have 
your  breakfast  every  morning,  then  trip  away 
until  dinner  time;  then  go  again  until 
five  o'clock,  and  have  the  evening  all  to 
yourself  when  you  have  learnt  your  lessons. 
You  must  persevere,  Tim — persevere,  like 
your  father  has  done.  When  he  was  young, 
he  worked  himself  almost  to  death — ah! 
that  he  did.  When  we  were  first  married, 
he  used  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night - ” 

“What  for?” 

“To  study  astronomy,  my  dear.  He 
watched  one  single  tiny  bit  of  a  star  for  five 
years.” 

“What  for?”  asked  Tim,  again. 

“To  see  if  it  would  ever  change  to  a 
comet  I  have  known  him  stand  at  the 
window  for  hours  with  his  telescope,  and 
nothing  on  but  his  night-shirt  and  his  slip¬ 
pers.  There  was  perseverance!” 

Tim,  ill  at  ease,  went  with  a  book  into 
the  garden,  to  brood  over  his  cares  in  the 
summer-house.  Whenever  he  had  a  difficulty, 
he  generally  consulted  the  “Arabian  Nights.” 
And  here  we  will  leave  him,  buried  in  the 
tale  of  the  wonderful  lamp,  and  wishing  Mr. 
Wadden’s  school  might  be  removed  as  easily 
as  Aladdin’s  palace. 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 

N  the  afternoon,  Rooke  prepared  to  pay 
his  visit  to  Mr.  Wadden.  As  he  thought 
it  extremely  probable  that  gentleman  would 
ask  him  into  the  parlour  and  introduce  him 


to  Mrs.  Wadden,  he  determined  to  go  spruce, 
and  in  his  best  suit  of  black.  A  clean, 
white  shirt,  with  stiffly  starched  front  and 
cuffs,  was  thrown  over  a  chair  beside  the  fire. 
It  being  sufficiently  aired,  Rooke  placed  it 
over  his  left  arm,  and,  with  a  jug  of  hot 
water  in  one  hand  and  a  clothes-brush  in 
the  other,  went  upstairs  to  dress. 

After  a  deal  of  brushing,  and  opening  and 
shutting  of  drawers,  which  lasted  for  about 
an  hour,  he  came  downstairs  “  as  grand  as 
a  duke,”  as  his  wife  expressed  it.  In  fine 
clothing,  with  a  clean  front,  and*  a  big  white 
collar,  he  was  a  different  man  altogether. 
You  might  have  taken  him  for  a  country 
squire  or  a  justice  of  the  peace.  He  was 
conscious  of  this,  and  chuckled  to  himself 
when  he  thought  what  an  impression  he 
should  make  on  the  schoolmaster,  although 
he  had  not  the  honour  of  that  gentleman’s 
acquaintance. 

Mrs.  Rooke  was  so  charmed  with  him, 
that  she  turned  him  round  and  round,  and 
would  have  embraced  her  own  Benjamin 
but  for  the  fear  of  soiling  him.  In  a  digni¬ 
fied  manner,  he  walked  to  the  looking-glass 
and  gazed  upon  his  own  reflection;  and 
when  his  wife  ran  upstairs  for  a  clean  pocket 
handkerchief,  and  put  it  carefully  in  his 
pocket,  with  a  little  white  corner  peeping 
out,  he  could  not  deny  himself  another  look 
in  the  glass. 

“Ben,”  said  his  wife,  “how  differently 
you  do  look  when  you  are  dressed  up.” 

“Yes,  Mary;  make  no  mistake,  I  can 
come  it  strong  when  I  like.  I  shouldn’t 
wonder  if  Mrs.  Schoolmaster  was  to  fall  in 
love  with  me,  you  know.” 

His  wife  only  smiled  at  this.  When  he 
left  the  house,  she  went  to  the  window  and 
watched  him  till  he  disappeared  round  the 
comer. 

He  strutted  along  with  the  full  conviction 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  looking 
at  him  out  of  their  windows,  lost  in  admira¬ 
tion.  As  he  passed  the  houses  of  some  of 
his  friends,  he  felt  sure  they  were  watching 
him,  and  he  marched  past,  with  his  head 
erect,  as  stately  as  if  under  the  inspection  of 
a  reviewing  officer. 

On  nearing  Mr.  Wadden's  establishment, 
he  thought  of  his  own  school-days;  and 
even  now,  after  the  wear  and  tear  of  many 
years,  he  remembered  above  all  things  how 
he  had  disliked  being  shut  up  for  hours  to 
grapple  with  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
grammar.  How  often  he  had  played  truant, 
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and  how  often  he  had  been  birched  for  so 
doing,  he  well  remembered.  After  all,  he 
might  have  been  a  little  too  hard  on  Tim  in 
forcing  him  to  a  task  that  he  himself,  when 
a  boy,  looked  upon  as  hateful.  He  con¬ 
sidered  awhile  whether  he  should  turn  back, 
and  persuade  his  son  to  go,  instead  of  forc¬ 
ing  him ;  but  all  this  fine  feeling  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  repeating  to  himself  “  Be  stern 
where  duty  says  thou  must,”  he  plodded  on¬ 
wards  until  he  came  to  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  school. 

Boomby  House  was  a  fine  stone  building, 
with  trees  waving  their  green  branches  before 
j  the  windows.  Behind  was  a  large  play- 
j  ground.  He  could  hear  the  buzzing  noise 
j  of  boys  learning  their  tedious  lessons ;  and 
|  the  humming  became  louder  and  louder  as 

•  he  approached.  Now  and  then  he  could 

|  hear  the  twang  of  the  cane,  and  the  voice  of 
the  sturdy  pedagogue*  commanding  silence 
j  in  terrible  accents. 

Rooke  went  up  steps  to  the  school-door, 

I  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  pair  of  gloves,  ar- 

•  ranged  his  necktie,  and  stood  in  majestic  at¬ 
titude  ready  for  knocking.  He  was  still  un¬ 
settled  as  to  what  he  should  do,  and  hesitated 
again  whether  to  knock  or  turn  back.  At 
last  he  decided  on  the  former  course.  Sum¬ 
moning  up  determination,  he  raised  his  um¬ 
brella,  and  pointing  its  big  knob  towards  the 
door,  gave  one,  and  only  one,  tremendous 
knock  that  might  have  floored  a  bullock. 

I  At  once  he  became  painfully  aware  that  he 
j  had  forgotten  himself,  and  scarcely  knew 
i  whether  to  run  away  or  keep  his  ground. 

The  schoolmaster,  who  had  a  book  in  his 
hands,  was  so  startled  at  the  one  loud  knock 
that  he  let  the  big  volume  fall  on  to  the  head 
of  a  very  small  boy,  and  stared  in  amaze¬ 
ment  at  the  rest  of  his  pupils,  who,  also 
much  astonished,  were  looking  all  over  the 
school  in  a  mysterious  manner  for  the  cause 
of  such  a  singular  occurrence. 

Thinking  some  young  rascal  had  thrown 
a  stone  at  the  door,  the  schoolmaster  ran 
across  the  room  with  intent  to  capture  the 
offender  and  bring  him  to  justice.  He 
opened  the  door,  rushed  out,  fell  against 
Rooke,  knocked  him  down  and  stumbled 
over  him,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  his 
scholars. 

The  schoolmaster  was  a  tall,  thin  man, 
and  shaky  in  the  legs.  He  was  one,  there¬ 
fore,  who  might  soon  be  overbalanced,  and 
fell  a  long  way  on  such  occasions. 

Locked  in  each  other's  arms,  they  rolled 
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over  and  over,  and  finally  deposited  them¬ 
selves  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  where 
they  struggled  in  the  dirt.  Rooke’s  hat, 
crushed  and  nearly  as  flat  as  a  pancake, 
was  knocked  over  his  eyes,  and  his  best 
coat  ruined  for  ever;  the  schoolmaster  hav¬ 
ing  received  several  scratches,  and  tom  his  ( 
trousers.  ! 

The  boys  left  their  places,  to  add  to 
the  confusion;  and  the  unlucky  combatants, 
both  red  in  the  face  with  exertion,  eyed 
each  other  in  anger  and  surprise.  j 

“  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  insult-  j 
ing  me  in  this  diabolical  manner,  sir?” 
shouted  Rooke,  dancing  round  his  opponent 
in  pugilistic  attitude. 

“  Don’t  fight  here,  sir,  I’ll  not  allow  it,” 
rejoined  the  panting  schoolmaster,  making  1 
a  hasty  retreat. 

“Answer  my  question,  sir.  What  the 
devil  do  you  mean  by  insulting  me  in  this 
way,  sir?”  shouted  Rooke  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  still  dancing  round  his  antagonist  with 
doubled  fists. 

“Mean,  sir?”  asked  Wadden,  assuming  a 
courage  he  by  no  means  possessed ;  “  what 
do  you  mean,  sir?  That’s  the  question. 
Never  in  the  whole  course  of  my  professional 
existence  have  I  been  so  ill-treated.  Never, 
sir.  Confound  it !  what  do  you  mean  by 
throwing  stones  at  my  door,  sir?  Boys, 
you  may  go.” 

“Damme,  I  never  threw  stones  at  your 
door!  The  devil  take  the  door,  sir,  and 
you  too,  sir !  I  knocked  with  my  umbrella, 
and  came  to  see  you  on  business.” 

“You  did?” 

“I  did.” 

“  Then  I  am  sorry,  sir.  I  am  sorry  this 
has  occurred — my  dear  sir,  I  am  sorry,”  said 
Wadden,  appearing  to  be  much  affected. 

The  boys,  having  seen  enough  of  the 
sport,  hurried  away,  fearing  that  if  they  did  1 
not  the  duties  of  the  school  might  be  resumed 
till  five  o’clock. 

“The  fact  is,  sir,  I  have  a  son,”  said 
Rooke. 

“You  don’t  mean  that?”  said  Wadden, 
clasping  him  by  the  hand. 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  have,”  continued  Rooke,  indif¬ 
ferently;  “and  I  came  to  see  you  about  his  j 
schooling ;  but — ”  ! 

“  A  thousand  pardons  !”  stammered  the  I 
schoolmaster.  “I  am  sorry — I  am  very 
sorry  such  an  unfortunate  occurrence  should  } 
have  happened;  for  I  now  recognize  Mr. 
Benjamin  Rooke,  of  whom  I  have  heard  so 
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much.  Many  of  the  speeches  that  you  have 
delivered,  my  dear  sir,  at  the  board  of 
guardians,  I  have  preserved  from  oblivion ; 
and  I  read  them  over  and  over  again,  at  my 
leisure,  as  fine  specimens  of  oratory.” 

“Have  you  though,  really?”  said  Rooke, 
quite  subdued. 

“Indeed,  I  assure  you  such  is  the  case. 
I  know  little  of  you  personally;  but  I  sin¬ 
cerely  trust  I  may  be  better  acquainted  with 
you.  Pray,  step  inside,  Mr.  Rooke — pray, 
step  inside.” 

Rooke  could  not  resist  such  flattery,  and 
he  did  step  inside.  “ 1  Come  into  my  parlour,* 

I  said  the  spider  to  the  fly,”  and  the  fly  went 
!  in.  He  yielded  like  a  child,  smiling  all  over 
his  face;  and  followed  Wadden  into  the 
library,  where  he  sat  on  a  green- covered 
spring  sofa.  The  gentle  schoolmaster  closed 
the  door,  opened  a  sideboard — talking  to 
Rooke  all  the  while  as  to  a  man  he  had 
deeply  wronged — took  out  several  bottles 
I  of  wine,  and  asked,  sweetly — 

“  My  dear  sir,  what  will  you  take?** 
j  It  was  not  often  Rooke  took  anything 
j  before  tea,  but  he  would  thank  him  for  a 
[  drop  of  port. 

|  “  You*re  sure  you*ll  have  port?  I  have 

I  some  fine  sherry,  light  and  dry — splendid 
1  sherry,**  said  Wadden,  leaning  over  the  table, 

1  and  smacking  his  lips. 

“  Thank*ee,  I  think  1*11  try  a  little  port.** 

“  So  you  shall,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  prefer 
it — capital  old  port.** 

|  They  partook  freely  of  the  wine,  and  both 
:  became  lively  and  talkative. 

|  “  By  the  bye,  what  do  you  think  of  my 

pictures? — fine  old  paintings  some  of  them, 

|  and  by  masters,  too.** 

|  “  Excellent  —  very  fine  indeed,**  said 

-j  Rooke,  without  looking. 

I  “  I  consider  that  an  exquisite  sketch  in 
j  the  comer.  Don*t  stand  close  to  it,  ( for 
j  then  it  is  only  a  jumble  of  square  bits  of 
'  paint ;  but  when  you  are  a  little  way  off,  the 
|  rocks  are  beautifully  brought  out.** 
j  Rooke  paid  no  attention  to  the  above 
remarks.  He  was  thinking  of  something 
I  else. 

“  It*s  not  worth  fivepence,’*  he  said,  speak- 
ing  of  his  damaged  hat,  which  he  regarded 
J  with  a  rueful  countenance. 

“  1*11  beg  your  pardon,  sir — that  sketch  is 
worth — let  me  see,  it’s  worth — ** 

“  It*s  only  fit  to  be  thrown  away,**  con¬ 
tinued  Rooke,  with  his  eyes  still  fixed  on 
his  hat. 


“  My  dear  sir,  what  do  you  mean?**  ex¬ 
claimed  Wadden,  who,  on  turning  rbund, 
discovered  that  his  visitor  had  been  paying 
no  attention.  “  I  say  that  sketch  is  worth — ’* 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  shouldn't  wonder,**  chimed  in 
Rooke,  pulling  himself  together. 

“  I  was  speaking  about  the  pictures.  There, 
“The  Wounded  Adonis,”  a  capital  thing 
that — look  at  the  flesh,  sir;  the  flesh,  Mr. 
Rooke.** 

“Yes,  Mr.  Wadden,  that  is  flesh — there 
seems  to  be  no  mistake  about  that  flesh,** 
hazarded  Rooke. 

“None  whatever,  sir — none  whatever. 
There  is  Venus  in  the  background,  beauti¬ 
fully  done.” 

“  Beautiful  !**  said  Rooke,  looking  at 
another  picture. 

“Remarkable  creature,  Venus!”  sighed 
the  schoolmaster. 

“You're  affected,  sir.  Did  you  know 
her?’*  inquired  Rooke,  who  was  gloriously 
ignorant  of  mythological  romance. 

“  Oh,  ah !  you  caught  me  there — capital  !’* 
roared  the  schoolmaster,  who  thought  his 
visitor  had  attempted  a  joke.  “Did  you 
know  her? — ah  !  ah  !  oh  !” 

Mr.  Rooke  was  not  at  all  pleased,  but  much 
surprised  at  the  way  in  which  the  school¬ 
master  alluded  to  the  young  lady  called 
Venus,  and  not  a  little  indignant  at  having 
his  name  coupled  with  hers;  but  he  an¬ 
swered  as  politely  as  he  could  that  he  had 
never  been  connected  with  her  in  any  way — 

“  Make  no  mistake.  I  never  saw  her  in 
my  life.** 

Wadden,  still  laughing,  and  declaring 
Rooke  to  be  a  great  wit,  pointed  to  a  lot 
of  dusty  books  on  dusty  shelves,  and  asked 
his  visitor’s  opinion  of  the  same.  Rooke, 
too  glad  to  leave  the  subject  of  the  myste¬ 
rious  young  lady,  Venus,  said  he  thought  it 
was  an  excellent  library,  and  showed  great 
taste  on  the  part  of  its  owner.  He  was 
asked  if  he  read  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
replied,  “Not  often,”  which  was  perfectly 
correct. 

Wadden  continued  to  explain  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  his  library  and  its  classification — his¬ 
tory,  education,  and  scientific — asking  his 
visitor  many  questions  as  to  the  merits  of 
this  and  of  that;  and  discovering  that  al¬ 
though  Rooke  knew  little  of  novelists  and 
poets,  he  was  not  ignorant  on  matters  of 
science  and  history. 

Both  drew  up  to  the  fire,  and  the  business 
on  hand  was  quickly  and  satisfactorily  settled. 
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They  took  wine  again  and  talked — talked 
and  took  wine. 

Presently,  Mrs.  Wadden  entered  the 
room,  with  a  look  of  the  greatest  astonish¬ 
ment.  Her  husband,  covered  with  dirt,  was 
nodding  his  head  over  the  table,  half  asleep; 
and  a  man  whom  she  had  never  seen  before, 
but  who  resembled  her  husband  inasmuch 
as  he  was  covered  with  mud,  was  rocking  to 
and  fro  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  making 
a  speech. 

“My  dear,”  said  Mr.  Wadden,  moving 
his  head  from  side  to  side  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  manner,  “allow  me  introdoosh 
you — Mr.  Benjamin  Rooke,  Mrs.  Jacob 
Augustus  Wadden,  my  wife;  Mrs.  Jacob 
Augustus  Wadden,  Mr.  Benjamin  Rooke.” 

Rooke  walked  up  to  the  lady  in  a  zigzag 
sort  of  way,  said  he  was  charmed,  and  gave 
her  a  kiss,  congratulating  his  friend  on 
having  such  a  partner  in  life,  “  an*  no  mish- 
take.” 

Mrs.  Wadden,  turning  round  sharply,  lfeft 
the  room. 

When  the  wine  was  disposed  of,  Rooke 
became  suddenly  aware  that  it  was  getting 
late,  and  declared  that  he  “  mush  go.” 
Wadden  tried  to  persuade  him  to  stay  a 
little  longer,  but  he  repeated  emphatically 
that  he  “  mush  go.” 

After  a  deal  of  shaking  of  hands,  Rooke, 
in  mistake,  put  on  Wadden’s  best  hat,  leav¬ 
ing  his  own  that  had  been  crushed,  and  de¬ 
parted  with  a  hazy  notion  that  he  had  made 
an  ass  of  himself. 

CHAPTER  III. 

MR.  ROOKE  MAKES  A  MISTAKE. 

HE  result  of  the  interview  between 
Messrs.  Rooke  and  Wadden  was  that 
Timothy  should  be  put  to  school  on  the 
usual  terms,  Mr.  Rooke  promising  to  take 
his- son  on  the  following  Wednesday. 

When  Rooke  left  Boomby  House,  he  had 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  go  quietly  to 
a  certain  hostelry,  the  Red  Lion,  and  brush 
the  dirt  off  his  best  black,  that  his  wife 
might  not  question  him  as  to  his  appear¬ 
ance. 

Tim  lost  all  his  cheerfulness  when  he  was 
given  to  understand  that  he  would  shortly 
become  a  pupil  at  Mr.  Wadden’s  school. 
He  went  with  his  book  to  his  bed-room,  not 
through  stubbornness,  but  because  he  felt 
sad  in  thinking  of  school,  and  wanted  to 
forget  all  about  it.  Tim  opened  his  big 
volume  of  mysterious  tales. 


“It  is  all  arranged  now,  my  boy,”  said  his 
father  over  tea,  with  his  mouth  full  of  toast ; 

“  and  in  a  few  days,  instead  of  wasting  your 
time,  you  will  be  treading  the  flowery  paths 
of  knowledge.  I  will  take  you  the  first 
morning — that  is  to-morrow — and  see  you 
all  right.” 

A  knock  at  the  door  put  an  end  to  further 
explanation.  Tim,  who  was  familiar  with 
the  timid  knock,  ran  out  of  the  room,  and  ; 
returned  with  a  boy  about  his  own  age  and 
size.  Tim  asked  his  companion  to  wait 
whilst  he  ran  upstairs  to  wash  himself.  The 
newcomer  was  Harry  Deffield,  who  had 
called  for  Tim  to  go  out  for  a  stroll  in  the 
fields.  He  sat  quite  still  on  the  sofa,  with 
his  cap  on  his  knees,  and  blushed  exceed¬ 
ingly  when  anything  was  said  to  him.  He 
was  asked  what  school  he  went  to,  and  re¬ 
plied  half  audibly,  “  Mr.  Purden’s.” 

“  Ton  my  word,  do  you  go  there?  Why 
that’s  the  very  school  we’re  going  to  send  j 
Tim  to,”  said  Rooke,  who  had  mistaken  the  j 
name  Purden  for  that  of  Wadden. 

Harry  fumbled  his  cap  about,  blushed,  , 
and  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  it.  Rooke  ex-  j 
plained  that  he  had  promised  to  take  him  to  > 
school  himself  for  the  first  morning,  but 
thought  it  would  be  better  if  he  went  with 
Harry  instead.  It  would  not  be  noticed  so 
much  by  the  boys. 

Harry  stammered  out  his  acquiescence;  f 
and  it  was  settled  on  the  spot  that  he,  in¬ 
stead  of  Rooke,  should  introduce  Tim  to 
the  schoolmaster. 

“Then  you  will  come  for  him  in  the 
morning?”  said  Rooke. 

Harry  agreed. 

It  will  be  easily  imagined  that  Rooke  was 
not  anxious  to  meet  the  schoolmaster  again, 
for  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  not  be¬ 
haved  himself  as  a  gentleman  should  when 
at  Boomby  House.  He  had  a  distinct  idea 
of  having  taken  too  much  wine.  He  had  a 
dim  recollection,  too,  of  having  kissed  Wad- 
den’s  wife;  and  on  the  following  morning 
he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  hat  that 
did  not  belong  to  him.  It  could  not  be  his, 
for  when  he  put  it  on  there  was  but  little  of 
his  head  to  be  seen,  whereas  his  own  hat 
showed  that  part  of  his  structure  to  advantage. 
He  believed  the  hat  belonged  to  Wadden, 
although  he  was  not  sure;  and  naturally  con¬ 
ceived  that  if  he  sent  the  schoolmaster  a  hat, 
and  that  gentleman  had  not  lost  one,  his 
conduct  might  be  deemed  insulting. 

He  was  glad,  therefore,  that  aome  one 
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♦  had  stepped  in  to  take  the  duty  off  his 
hands  of  going  to  school  with  bis  son. 

Tim,  on  returning,  was  informed  of  the 
new  arrangement. 

“And  pray,  where  are  you  boys  off  to?” 
asked  Mrs.  Rooke. 

They  were  going  for  a  walk  in  the  mea¬ 
dows,  Tim  said,  as  they  were  leaving  the 
house. 

“I'm  glad  I'm  going  to  your  school," 
said  Tim;  “father  has  been  talking  of  send- 
I  ing  me  to  Mr.  Wadden's.  I  expect  it  is  all 
I  through  you  that  he  has  changed  his  mind.” 

“  Was  he  though?  I'm  glad  he's  changed 
j  his  mind.  I  don't  like  old  Wadden.” 

I  As  the  two  boys  walked  along,  they  drew 
I  up  many  golden  schemes  for  the  future,  and 
promised  to  stand  by  each  other  in  all 
1  adventures  at  school. 


PROFESSIONAL  SKETCHES. 

;  SIGNOR  BORLINI. 

SIGNOR  BORLINI  is  an  Englishman. 
Is  it  doubted?  Then  let  it  be  repeated 
I  — Signor  Borlini  is  an  Englishman  and  a 
|  signor:  the  one  by  birth  and  the  other  by 
adoption.  None  the  less,  however,  truly, 
completely,  and  emphatically  both.  Lon- 
1  don  he  was  born  in,  and  London  was  the 
i  scene  of  his  early  efforts;  where,  under  the 
good  old  English  name  of  Podgers — Pro¬ 
fessor  Podgers — he  entered  into  competition 
with  the  starry  hosts  whose  names  are  cer¬ 
tainly  never  meant  to  be  spelt,  and  which 
I  require  practised  manipulation  of  the  nasal 
and  the  guttural  in  order  accurately  to  pro¬ 
nounce.  Professor  Podgers  came  out  like 
a  lion — and  the  next  thing  he  did  was  to 
I  go  back  like  a  iamb.  All  men  fail  some¬ 
times,  and  if  Professor  Podgers  had  not 
failed,  he  would  not  have  been  in  the  fashion ; 
and  if  any  man  can  afford  to  ignore  fashion, 
it  is  not  the  professional  singer, 
i  Nevertheless,  failure  is  an  awkward  thing; 

for  even  fashion  may  not  be  always  con- 
,  I  venient.  It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  for 
!  a  man  who  cannot  succeed  in  his  own 
country  to  charge  his  failures  upon  the  bad¬ 
ness  of  the  Government,  and  seek  success 
t  elsewhere.  And  it  is  not  altogether  certain 
that  such  a  course  is  not  so  much  the  better 
for  the  country.  But  musicians  are  not  so 
j  easily  daunted  as  ail  that.  If  a  prophet  is 
not  received  in  his  own  country,  whose 
fault  is  that?  Certainly  not  the  prophet's. 
So,  if  he  is  wise  in  his  generation,  he  will 


call  himself  a  foreign  prophet;  and,  like 
Signor  Borlini,  reap  the  benefit  of  his  in¬ 
genuity  as  well  as  of  his  talent 
Signor  Borlini  is  a  tenor.  Of  course  he 
is.  The  experiences  of  no  other  vocalist 
would  be  worth  recording,  even  in  the 
merest  sketch.  A  tenor  is  the  end  and 
essence  of  music,  the  sum  and  substance 
of  art,  and  the  principal  character  in 
every  opera.  It  is  the  tenor  that  draws  the 
public  together,  and  the  tenor  at  whose 
absence  it  demands  its  money  back;  and 
Signor  Borlini  would  never  have  entered 
any  profession  had  he  not  felt  himself  com¬ 
petent  to  occupy  its  foremost  rank.  He 
has  been  a  prodigy  from  his  birth.  As  an 
infant,  his  warblings  of  “Twinkle,  twinkle, 
little  star,"  found  appreciative  audiences  in 
domestic  circles;  and  now  that  he  appeals 
to  the  wider  sympathies  of  an  indulgent 
public  with  warblings  about  the  guiding 
properties v  of  the  same  bright  object,  he 
could  scarcely  crave  more  catholic  applause. 
His  path  from  the  one  to  the  other,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  one  of  considerable  vicissi¬ 
tude  :  the  gates  of  prosperity  have  not  been 
closed  to  him,  neither  has  the  road  to  ruin ; 
and  as  he  has  had  occasion  to  travel  largely 
in  both,  it  has  required  the  assistance  of 
his  patrons  in  the  one  and  his  relations  in 
the  other  to  keep  him  respectably  afloat. 
As  already  intimated,  his  early  London 
career  was  short;  for  as  he  himself  observes, 
“Of  what  use  was  it  for  a  man  without 
capital  to  contend  with  numbers  with  it,  in  a 
city  where  talent  has  to  bow  to  interest,  and 
managers  are  motionless  without  an  introduc¬ 
tion !”  Professor  Podgers  was  not  the  man  to 
pander  to  pedantry.  No  sycophant  was  he. 
He  would  address  himself  to  the  rusticated 
mind,  he  would  gain  his  laurels  where  they 
grow,  and  the  gushing  child  of  nature  should 
be  the  recipient  of  his  professional  philan¬ 
thropy.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that,  with  the  self-denying  characteristics 
that  pervade  his  nature,  he  would  turn  even 
from  those  who  undervalued  his  talents 
without  bidding  them  an  affectionate  fare¬ 
well;  and  so  it  was  duly  announced,  by 
every  possible  advertising  medium,  that 
Professor  Podgers  would  give  his  farewell 
benefit  before  proceeding  on  his  provincial 
tour,  “when  the  public  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  his  celebrated  vocal 
fantasia — embracing  three  octaves  of  florid 
execution — besides  sevefal  other  pieces 
widely  and  deservedly  popular."  He  was 
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very  young  in  the  profession  then ;  but  now 
that  he  is  better  acquainted  with  harmonic 
spheres,  he  fully  appreciates  the  absurdity 
of  his  early  efforts  to  obtain  a  footing  upon 
the  London  boards  without  having  first 
passed  through  an  arduous  training  in  the 
provinces. 

Little  does  the  public  know,  as  it  peruses 
in  the  daily  journals  the  record  of  successes 
in  the  field  of  art,  how  much  hard  work  the 
phrases  mean.  Every  adjective  represents 
daily  toil,  every  superlative  years  of  study, 
while  an  unqualified  commendation  indi¬ 
cates  lengthened  experience  and  undeni¬ 
able  native  genius.  But  Professor  Pod- 
gers  is  Signor  Borlini  no%  and  Signor 
Borlini  is  wiser  than  Professor  Podgers; 
and  that  which  he  adopted  from  necessity 
he  continues  from  choice,  conferring  happily 
with  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  direct, 
unclouded  with  feelings  of  remorse  at  the 
way  in  which  his  fame  has  been  acquired. 

London  speculators  may  offer  him  splen¬ 
did  engagements,  with  the  advantage  of  the 
finest  halls  in  town ;  but  Signor  Borlini, 
morally — not  physically,  of  course  that 
would  be  rude,  but  morally — connects  the 
thumb  of  his  extended  hand  with  his  organs 
of  olfactory  sensibility,  and  continues  to 
take  his  own  risk  in  assembly-rooms  of  his 
own  choice  ;  and  so,  if  Cockneys  want  to 
hear  him,  they  must  suit  their  convenience 
to  his.  Man  is  a  creature  of  revenge,  and 
Signor  Borlini  is  a  man ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  terrible  relentlessness 
from  which  society  is  doomed  to  suffer  has 
not  originated  without  a  cause.  Upon  the 
last  occasion  that  he  essayed  before  a 
London  audience,  at  the  benefit  which  he 
designed  purely  in  the  public  interest,  no¬ 
thing  was  wanting  on  his  part  to  secure  a 
brilliant  success. 

One  of  its  largest  theatres  was  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  enterprise  :  announcements 
were  clandestinely  affixed  to  every  church 
wall  in  the  metropolis :  London  blazed 
with  the  name  of  Podgers,  and  the  wonder¬ 
ful  things  he  could  do.  So  far,  then,  the 
announcements  were  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired;  and  the  arrangements  were  equally 
without  reproach.  The  programme  was  a 
masterpiece :  Professor  Podgers  was  to 
appear  twelve  times ;  while  a  foot-note  in¬ 
timated  that  “  Professor  P - ,  under  the 

circumstances  of  his  early  departure,  and  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  his  audience, 
would  waive  for  the  evening  his  constitu¬ 


tional  and  well-known  objection  to  encores.”  | 
While  a  variety  *of  undisputed  talent  was  ) 
to  gild  the  triumph  and  divide  the  spoil,  j 
martial  music  indicated  the  way  in  which 
the  energetic  professor  was  attempting  to  ! 
storm  the  approbation  of  the  British  public;  j 
and  every  number  of  the  programme  was  j 
in  some  way  expressive  of  the  virtues  and  | 
accomplishments  of  the  great  man  to  whom 
it  owed  its  origin — not  forgetting,  of  course,  ! 
frequent  and  touching  allusion  to  his  in¬ 
tended  migration ;  while  “  Good-bye,  sweet-  ! 
heart,  good-bye”  and  “  My  native  land, 
farewell,”  indicated  in  a  small  degree  the  1 
diversity  of  the  emotions  which  crowded 
upon  his  mind  at  the  eve  of  his  resolute 
departure. 

Although  of  a  sanguine  nature,  Professor 
Podgers  was  too  well  schooled  in  failure  to  ; 
anticipate  anything  but  a  doubtful  result;  | 
and  in  order  to  be  master  of  the  occasion — 
which,  if  ever  necessary,  was  more  than 
ever  so  in  the  present  effort — he  fortified 
himself  with  two  original  epilogues  ;  one  of  1 
which,  according  as  circumstances  dictated, 
was  to  be  read  by  himself  at  the  conclusion  j 
of  this  last  performance. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  day  arrived ;  i 
but  in  defiance  of  the  unparalleled  arrange-  I 
ments,  in  spite  of  the  cosmopolitan  adver-  jk 
tisements,  for  some  unaccountable  reason, 
never  satisfactorily  explained,  the  audience  |: 
mistook  the  date ;  and  when  Professor  l 
Podgers  appeared  before  the  footlights  to  | 
make  a  necessary  announcement,  the  pit  ; 
received  him  with  but  a  tacit  acknowledg-  j 
ment,  while  the  boxes  treated  him  with 
silent  contempt.  It  was  at  that  moment 
that  the  light  broke  in  upon  his  mind.  He  ! 
saw  where  the  fault  lay;  he  tracked  the  j 
canker-worm.  The  critic  of  the  Flash  of 
Lightfling  was  grinning  diabolically  from 
the  orchestra  stalls;  the  reporter  of  the 
Ginger  Guardian  was  ogling  with  hungry  f 
eyes  in  the  corner  of  the  farthest  box ;  and 
it  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  for  the  in¬ 
furiated  Podgers  to  rush  into  the  ante-room,  ; 
arm  himself  with  his  epilogue,  and,  once  I 
more  upon  the  stage,  thunder  its  concluding 
stanza  with  frantic  declamation : —  I 

“Philistines,  avast!  avast!  !lj 

Criticising  dodgers ! 

To-night  you  hear  the  last,  the  last 

Of  Podgers,  Podgers,  Podgers!”  j 

As  this  was  the  only  piece  in  the  pro-  j 
gramme  which  was  in  any  way  carried  out, 
it  is  not  very  remarkable  that  it  received  the  I 
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only  encore  from  those  gentlemen  who,  as 
Podgers  puts  it,  “wrought  his  ruin  and 
gloried  in  his  fall.”  But  it  certainly  was  an 
exceptional  case  in  which  the  generous  foot¬ 
note  could  not  possibly  apply;  for  the  ex¬ 
hausted  professor,  having  successfully  piloted 
his  way  to  the  green-room,  had  fainted  in 
the  bosom  of  his  company.  It  is  doubtful, 
in  the  absence  of  medical  testimony,  how 
long  he  might  have  lingered  in  this  uncon¬ 
scious  state,  but  for  the  kindly  offices  of  his 
prima  donna,  who,  being  the  only  one  of  the 
party  who  was  engaged  at  a  stated  figure 
and  devoid  of  risk,  was  more  than  ordinarily 
interested  in  his  coming  to.  This  desirable 
result  she  speedily  secured  by  standing 
before  the  prostrate  Podgers  and  .peremp¬ 
torily  demanding  her  fee;  and  it  was  then 
that  the  stricken  professor,  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  the  gravity  of  his  position,  sum¬ 
moned  sufficient  strength  to  appoint  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  settlement  of  that  lady's 
claims  some  time  within  the  next  twenty-four 
hours ;  and,  having  shaken  himself  into  his 
overcoat,  bent  his  steps  straight  for  his  home 
in  the  Lambeth  vales. 

Signor  Borlini  is  not  the  man  to  succumb 
to  trifles;  but  Professor  Podgers  was.  The 
one  has  learned  to  overcome  obstacles  by 
perseverance,  the  other  bowed  to  destiny 
and  sighed ;  and  it  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that,  urged  to  desperation  by  the  con¬ 
flicting  emotions  which  accompanied  him 
home  that  night,  he  should  take  more  than 
ordinary  observation  from  the  parapet  of 
Waterloo  Bridge,  measuring  the  distance, 
with  dreamy  calculation,  first  from  one  arch 
and  then  from  another;  finally,  going  down 
the  steps  at  the  side  to  test  the  liquid  tem¬ 
perature.  But  man  is  a  creature  of  incon¬ 
sistencies,  and  Professor  Podgers  was  a  man; 
nor  was  he  in  any  way  an  exception  to  the 
fluctuating  characteristics  of  his  generation. 
Strange  are  the  antics  of  the  human  mind. 
The  spirit  that  can  smile  at  the  approach  of 
death  will  sometimes  swear  at  the  buzzing 
of  a  fly ;  and,  happily  for  the  music-loving 
public  of  to-day,  the  spirit  of  Professor 
Podgers  was  a  vacillating  thing.  Thus, 
while  he  was  indulging  the  morbid  fatality 
of  his  mind,  and  reasoning  with  himself  as 
to  whether  a  bedpost  and  clothes  line  were 
not  a  quieter  way  of  ridding  himself  of  his 
obligations,  the  swell  from  a  passing  steam- 
tug  overcame  the  protecting  qualities  of  his 
patent  leathers,  and  immediately  his  great 
mind  reverted  to  his  high  B  flat,  and  the 


serious  consequences  of  catching  cold  upon 
the  upper  octave  of  his  register;  and  with 
the  alacrity  of  a  successful  genius  he  delayed 
not  until,  safely  housed  in  his  lodgings,  he 
rolled  himself  up  in  his  feather  bed  and 
slept.  Sleep!  ah,  what  a  sleep  was  that! 
It  was  in  that  sleep  that  Professor  Podgers 
and  Signor  Borlini  met — it  was  that  sleep 
that  shaped  his  future  prosperity.  He 
dreamed  that  the  theatre  was  crowded  to 
excess,  that  the  critics  were  indulgently  dis¬ 
posed  (what  a  dream!),  and  that  thundering 
applause  greeted  every  effort  of  the  evening. 
He  had  visions  of  fresh  bills  announcing  a 
repetition  in  consequence  of  unparalleled 
success,  and  he  saw  further  his  prima  donna 
looking  kindly  at  him  as  he  hinted  at  a  per¬ 
manent  engagement. 

Of  course,  as  all  dreams  come  true,  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  Professor  Podgers  to 
make  his  an  exception;  and  although  circum¬ 
stances  so  important  naturally  took  years 
to  develop,  there  were  minor  incidents  which 
occurred  without  delay. 

He  changed  his  name,  for  one  thing.  He 
retired  to  rest  the  night  before  Professor 
Podgers,  and  he  arose  that  morning  Signor 
Borlini.  Nor  had  many  hours  passed  over 
the  risen  Borlini  before  a  before-mentioned 
young  lady  thought  it  prudent  to  afford 
him  an  opportunity  of  meeting  her  demands; 
and  although  she  had  more  than  once  de¬ 
clined,  in  her  most  dramatic  form,  to  become 
the  lady  of  Professor  Podgers,  feeling  that  per¬ 
haps,  after  all,  Madame  Borlini  would  sound 
better  than  the  name  she  had  hitherto  borne, 
and  seeing  that  the  adoption  of  such  a 
course  would  offer  the  only  likely  means  of 
securing  the  amount  already  due,  she  was 
induced  so  far  to  capitulate  as  to  realize 
another  item  of  his  dream.  Two  incidents, 
therefore,  involving  matters  of  such  tremen¬ 
dous  import  as  the  alteration  of  two  names, 
having  been  reduced  to  a  certainty  in  as 
many  hours,  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
remainder  of  the  morning  should  be  spent 
in  speculative  rather  than  active  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  development  of  the  others. 
Madame  Borlini — whose  assumption  of  that 
title  was  to  date  from  the  earliest  possible 
period — in  addition  to  having  considerable 
powers  as  a  vocalist,  is  a  masterly  executant 
upon  the  grand  piano — not  a  “cottage," 
as  those  new-fangled  notions  are  called. 
Madame  Borlini  has  spent  many  years  in 
the  study  and  practice  which  have  made 
her  what  she  is,  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
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that  she  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  waste 
her  energies  and  spoil  her  touch  upon  six 
octaves  and  a  half.  But  once  in  a  room 
with  a  grand,  and  the  instrument  instinctively 
begins  to  creak  and  groan,  as  though  it  were 
girding  up  its  loins  for  a  battle ;  and  if  her 
little  finger  but  touches  the  keyboard,  minor 
scales  begin  struggling  with  major  scales, 
black  and  white  keys  rush  about  in  indis¬ 
criminate  profusion;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  that  Signor  Borlini 
should  be  as  pleased  with  his  new  acquisi¬ 
tion  as  if  he  had  completed  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  a  whole  orchestra.  Having 
procured  a  last  month's  Bradshaw  at  half- 
price,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  spirits,  it 
did  not  take  him  long  to  decide  that,  cer¬ 
tain  legal  formalities  being  satisfactorily  ar¬ 
ranged,  Brighton  should  be  the  scene  of 
their  preliminary  efforts,  that  the  south  coast 
should  receive  their  undivided  attention 
during  the  summer  months,  and  Scarborough 
and  the  eastern  counties  in  the  autumn 
season. 

It  is  not,  however,  within  the  province  of 
a  sketch  to  follow  the  interesting  details  of 
this  campaign  for  the  benefit  of  art.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  therefore,  that  the  good  character¬ 
istics  of  Professor  Podgers  are  strengthened 
in  Signor  Borlini.  The  same  discrimination 
which  led  to  his  matrimonial  triumph  stood 
him  in  good  service  for  the  selection  of  times 
and  places ;  and  the  poetic  faculty  which  ex¬ 
hibited  such  strong  vitality  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  his  epilogues,  served  him  further  by 
facilitating  both  the  variety  and  the  charm 
of  his  advertisements.  As  a  true  artist,  the 
spirit  of  poetry  has  never  left  him;  and  if 
any  man  is  equal  to  any  emergency,  that 
man  is  Signor  Borlini.  Thus,  when  after 
blazing  announcements  of  a  flying  visit  to 
some  flourishing  seaport,  the  provincial 
press  expresses  its  regret  that  Signor  Borlini 
is  suffering  from  indisposition  consequent 
upon  over-exertion,  the  walls  of  the  town 
will  glitter  in  the  morning  sun  with  the  latest 
bulletin,  in  which  the  desired  information  is 
associated  with  a  selection  from  the  pro¬ 
fessor's  programme  indicative  of  such  pieces 
as  he  is  intending  to  sing: — 

11  Sound  an  alarm,  your  silver  trumpets  sound. 
Signor  Borlini  his  upper  C  has  found.” 

While  at  its  side,  as  large  as  life  and  as  true 
to  nature  as  a  sister  art  can  make  it,  is  the 
representation  of  an  exemplary  parent,  from . 
the  mouth  of  whose  youthful  offspring  at  his 1 
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side  issues,  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  apparently 
unconnected  with  any  pipe  or  cigar —  j 

“  Thou  art  so  near  and  yet  so  far —  I 

Take  me  to  hear  Borlini,  pa.”  1 

Criticism  has  been  disarmed  by  Hindis-  j 
putable  power;  and  the  only  point  upon 
which  local  reporters  are  divided  is  in  de-  i 
ciding  the  relative  merits  of  the  signor  and 
his  lady. 

They  have  twice  been  drawn  through  the 
town  by  milk-white  ponies,  and  once  by  the 
enthusiastic  populace,  and  are  saving  money  j 
for  the  purchase  of  one  of  the  snuggest  little 
nooks  that  their  native  land  affords.  It  is 
not  improbable,  moreover,  that  when  they 
retire  from  public  life  they  will  once  more 
change  their  names,  in  order  the  better  to 
ensure  that  retirement  which,  after  their 
lengthened  labours  in  the  cause  of  art,  they 
so  thoroughly  and  richly  deserve. 

What  their  new  name  will  be  must  remain 
a  matter  of  speculation]  for  it  would  be  ; 
manifestly  unfair  to  the  professor  and  his 
wife  to  make  public  the  very  means  whereby 
they  hope  to  secure  privacy  and  rest.  It  is  i 
enough,  therefore,  to  indicate  by  the  profes¬ 
sor's  own  words  just  sufficient  to  give  the 
intelligent  reader  a  cue  which,  for  antiquarian  j 
purposes,  may  one  day  be  useful.  He  says 
that  Podgers  was  the  name  under  which  he 
learned  all  his  great  lessons,  and  that  Bor¬ 
lini  is  the  title  that  has  accompanied  him  to  ! 
cumulative  triumph :  he  feels,  therefore,  that  i 
the  name  under  which  he  is  to  enjoy  the 
results  of  both  should  in  some  way  recognize 
its  origin.  So,  if  the  reader  should  come 
across  the  name  of  Podgini  or  Borlgers,  or 
any  like  combination,  he  may  be  sure  that 
he  is  on  the  right  scent;  and  should  he 
eventually  succeed  in  finding  the  professor,  | 
a  moderate  scrutiny  of  a  very  moderate  i 
radius  will  be  sufficient  to  discover  his  lady.  I 


JOHN  BAKER  HOPKINS. 

According  to  an  oft-toid  stoxy,  a  j 

parliamentary  reporter  being  asked  if  ; 
a  certain  M.P.  had  not  been  in  the  gallery,  t 
replied,  “  Yes;  but  he  was  not  up  to  our  [| 
mark,  so  we  pitched  him  into  the  House!”  ; 
The  said  M.P.  might  have  been  a  clever 
politician  and  statesman,  though  he  failed 
in  reporting,  which  requires  a  special  and 
natural  aptitude.  The  same  remark  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  other  departments  of  journalism.  | 
The  leader-writer,  the  essayist,  and  the  i 
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critic  need  extensive  reading,  minute  obser¬ 
vation,  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  to 
wield  an  ever. ready  pen.  The  journalist  must 
also  have  the  faculty  of  writing  in  a  style 
that  is  both  easy  and  instructive;  for  the 
newspaper  reader  expects  to  be  spared  the 
trouble  of  thinking,  and  to  be  regaled  with 
completely  digested  thought  The  adage 
that  tells  us  the  poet  is  bom  and  the  orator 
made  is  a  rhetorical  error;  because  the  poet 
needs  mental  culture,  and  no  man  can  be 
an  orator  unless  he  has  the  special  talent 
So  with  the  journalist,  who  must  be  both 
bom  and  made. 

The  career  of  the  gentleman  who  is  this 
week  the  subject  of  our  cartoon  fairly  and 
forcibly  shows  the  needful  in-bom  talent, 
the  arduous  training,  and  the  heavy  and 
varied  work  of  the  successful  English  jour¬ 
nalist. 

Mr.  John  Baker  Hopkins  was  bom  in 
London,  on  the  ioth  of  April,  1830.  He  is 
maternally  descended  from  a  Staffordshire 
family,  the  Bakers,  who  have  been  closely 
allied  with  the  Jennings  family,  and  he  is 
named  after  his  great  grandfather,  a  Wedg- 
bury  worthy,  whose  physical  prowess  was 
celebrated  in  local  song.  Mr.  Hopkins’s 
paternal  ancestors  were  for  several  genera¬ 
tions  connected  with  the  City  of  London, 
and  he  is  by  inheritance  a  freeman  and  a 
member  of  the  guild  of  Spectacle  Makers.  In 
earlier  times  the  family  must  have  done 
knightly  service,  for  their  shield  bears  in 
one  quartering  three  matchlocks,  and  the 
crest  is  a  tower  in  flames.  Mr.  Hopkins  was 
privately  educated,  it  being  intended  that  he 
should  apply  himself  to  commerce;  but  so 
great  was  his  love  of  books,  that  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  adopt  literature  as  a  calling.  It 
therefore  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  education;  and  in  order  to  do  so,  he  be¬ 
came  an  assistant  at  a  school  kept  by  Mr. 
Vines,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  the  author  of  a 
well-known  school  Latin-English  Lexicon. 
Mr.  Vines  was  a  member  of  the  church  of 
the  Plymouth  Brethren,  and  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  gentleman,  Mr.  Hopkins  be¬ 
came  a  hard  student  of  theology,  and  read 
with  avidity  the  works  of  the  Puritan  Fa¬ 
thers.  Teaching  by  day  and  reading  by  night 
without  the  aid  of  a  tutor,  is  not  the  easiest 
or  quickest  way  to  acquire  knowledge;  but 
the  knowledge  so  acquired  is  precious,  and 
the  labour  of  self-culture  strengthens  the 
mind  and  largely  develops  the  reasoning 

r _ 1. _ 


Mr.  Hopkins  embraced  an  opportunity  of 
travelling  on  the  Continent.  After  passing 
a  few  months  in  Germany,  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  gained  a  very  scanty  living  by 
teaching  English  and  mathematics.  At  this 
period  he  published  “The  Yogi’s  Daughter,” 
a  tragedy  founded  on  Indian  mythology ;  and 
Elvird,  a  romantic  novelette.  On  his  return 
to  England,  Mr.  Hopkins  became  second 
master  of  the  Commercial  Travellers’  School, 
where  he  taught  Latin,  French,  German,  and 
music.  During  these  years,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  he  was  a  hard  reader,  though 
his  studies  were  desultory.  Law,  theology, 
history,  political  economy,  medicine,  fiction, 
poetry,  and  travels,  in  turn  engaged  his  at¬ 
tention;  and  when,  in  1858,  he  began  his 
career  as  a  journalist,  his  mind  was  stored 
with  a  stock  of  strangely  miscellaneous  in¬ 
formation. 

The  Adas  was  the  first  paper  with  which 
Mr.  Hopkins  was  regularly  associated.  Mr. 
Edmund  Ollier,  the  then  editor,  accepted 
reviews;  and  soon  after  Mr.  Ollier’s  retire¬ 
ment  Mr.  Hopkins  had  the  editorial  ma¬ 
nagement  When  the  Confederate  Commis¬ 
sioners  were  seized  by  the  United  States,  he 
wrote  an  article  earnestly  deprecating  war 
with  America;  and  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Adams,  the  American  Minister,  this  article 
was  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet  and  distributed. 
But  Mr.  Hopkins  was  not  a  partisan  of  the 
North.  He  was  the  staunch  opponent  of 
negro  slavery,  and  abhorred  the  thought  of  a 
war  between  England  and  America;  but  he 
held  that  the  Southern  States  had  a  legal 
right  to  leave  the  Union,  and  thought  they 
had  the  power  to  assert  and  maintain  their 
independence.  In  his  book  on  the  “Fall 
of  the  Confederacy,”  he  fully  explains  his 
views,  and  shows  how  the  emancipation  of 
the  negroes  depended  upon  the  South  be¬ 
coming  independent,  or  fighting  for  inde¬ 
pendence  until  she  was  overcome  by  the 
North. 

In  April,  1862,  Mr.  Henry  Hotze,  the 
commercial  agent  of  the  Confederate  States, 
called  on  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  discussed  the 
expediency  of  buying  the  Adas ,  and  making 
it  the  Confederate  organ  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Hopkins  suggested  that  it  would  be  better 
to  start  a  new  paper  as  the  avowed  organ  of 
the  Confederacy;  and  this  was  agreed  to. 
In  ten  days  after  this  interview — that  is,  on 
the  1st  May,  1862 — the  first  number  of  the 
Index  appeared,  under  the  joint  editorship 
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Hopkins.  At  the  1862  meeting  of  the  Social 
Science  Congress,  at  the  London  Guildhall, 
Mr.  Hopkins  read  an  elaborate  and  remark¬ 
able  statistical  paper  on  the  resources  of 
the  South;  and  this  paper  he  soon  after¬ 
wards  reprinted  as  an  introduction  to  “  The 
South  Vindicated.” 

The  connection  with  the  Index  involved 
1  a  great  deal  of  labour  outside  the  immediate 
]  business  of  the  paper;  for  the  Index  was  the 
bureau  for  information  on  Southern  affairs, 
j  Mr.  Hopkins  was  the  London  correspondent 
I  of  the  New  York  Daily  News ,  and  he  also 
:  sent  occasional  letters  to  the  Mobile  Register . 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war  it  was  in- 
1  tended  to  carry  on  the  Index;  but  President 
|  Johnson  regarded  the  continued  publication 
j  of  the  paper  as  a  proof  that  the  South  had 
not  entirely  submitted  to  the  Union,  and 
therefore  the  Index  ceased  to  appear. 

From  1864  until  1868,  Mr.  Hopkins  held 
the  responsible  appointment  of  London  cor¬ 
respondent  to  the  Paris  Correspondence 
Havas — a  lithographic  daily  sheet  of  tele¬ 
grams  and  news,  circulated  by  Imperial 
j  authority,  and  from  which  the  French  press 
|  took  their  information.  The  Correspondence 
!  Havas  is  the  oldest  press  association  in 
j  Europe,  and  from  it  sprang  our  “Reuter 
I  agency” — Mr.  Julius  Reuter  having  been 
i  for  many  years  on  the  Havas  staff  before  he 
started  his  useful  and  successful  agency  in 
England. 

In  1865,  Mr.  Hopkins  published  a  treatise 
entitled  “A  Reasonable  Faith”  (Longmans 
and  Co).  The  object  of  this  book  is  to 
show  by  a  series  of  logical  propositions  that, 
whether  true  or  false,  the  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  are  not  unreasonable.  The  book  is 
so  free  from  any  sectarian  bias,  that  it  was 
warmly  commended  by  religious  papers  of 
various  and  opposing  views. 

In  September,  1865,  Mr.  Hopkins  was 
invited  by  his  friend  Captain  Hamber,  the 
editor,  and  by  Mr.  Johnstone,  the  proprietor, 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  Standard;  and  for 
three  years  he  was  associated  with  that 
paper. 

Meantime  Mr.  Hopkins  produced  “The 
Fall  of  the  Confederacy,”  an  essay  that  was 
favourably  received  both  in  England  and 
America.  Some  sketches  of  social  life  which 
had  been  contributed  to  the  Cosmopolitan 
were  collected  and  published  under  the  title 
of  “  Cosmopolitan  Sketches.”  A  few  months 
after  the  passing  of  the  1867  Reform  Bill, 
Mr.  Hopkins  wrote  “  The  English  Revolu¬ 


tion.”  In  that  book,  after  a  survey  of  the 
political  situation,  the  author  advocates  cer¬ 
tain  changes  and  reforms  which  he  deems 
expedient  in  consequence  of  the  establish-  | 
ment  of  household  suffrage.  . 

At  the  commencement  of  1867,  Mr.  Hop-  ; 
kins's  learned  friend,  the  editor  of  the  Law 
Journal,  offered  him  an  appointment  on  that 
paper,  which  he  accepted  and  still  holds. 
Mr.  Hopkins  was  an  occasional  contributor 
of  leaders  to  the  Morning  Post,  and  for  some 
time  wrote  a  weekly  letter  under  the  signature 
of  “  Esse  Quam  Videri,”  his  family  motto. 

These  letters  led  to  an  engagement  on 
Vanity  Fair ,  to  which  periodical  he  con¬ 
tributed  under  the  same  nomme  de  plume . 

In  May,  1870,  the  London  Figaro ,  one  j 
of  the  most  successful  journalistic  enterprises  I 
of  the  day,  was  started;  and  two  months 
later,  Mr.  James  Mortimer  selected  Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins  for  his  chief  leader  writer.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  Mr.  Hopkins  is  sometimes 
too  unsparing  and  too  vehement  in  the  use 
of  invective,  and  too  bitter  in  his  satire; 
but  he  says,  and  truly,  that  he  has  never 
written  a  line  that  assailed  or  reflected  upon 
the  private  character  of  any  man,  be  he 
prince  or  peasant. 

Mr.  Hopkins  has  now  and  then  contri¬ 
buted  essays  for  the  School  Board  Chronicle . 

He  writes  the  political  leaders  for  the 
Weekly  Review ,  and  is  a  frequent  contri¬ 
butor  to  the  “  Gentleman's  Magazine.”  As  : 
an  instance  of  his  mental  fertility,  we  may  j 
mention  that  he  has  lately  written  a  pam-  | 
phlet,  “  British  Loans  to  Central  America,” 
which  produced  a  great  effect  in  the  City, 
and  materially  influenced  the  prices  of  the 
stocks  referred  to. 

Besides  articles,  Mr.  Hopkins  has  contri- 
tributed  to  Once  a  Week,  “  The  Bridal  of 
Myra  Came,”  a  short  story;  and  “Gummeris 
Fortune,”  a  novelette.  These  essays  in  the  j 
domain  of  fiction  have  been  well  received,  1 
and  Mr.  Hopkins  will  shortly  reappear  as  a 
novelist  in  the  pages  of  a  well-known  maga¬ 
zine. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  outline  of 
the  journalistic  and  literary  labours  of  Mr. 
John  Baker  Hopkins.  He  has  exceptional 
versatility  and  untiring  industry,  combined 
with  a  solid  judgment,  logical  acumen,  and 
satirical  power.  He  has  a  creative  and  vivid 
imagination,  his  style  is  terse  and  epigram¬ 
matic,  and  his  language  is  pure,  nervous  1 
Saxon  English?  1 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
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setting  forth  some  particulars  of  the  career 
of  a  gentleman  well  known  in  journalistic 
and  literary  circles,  and  whose  name,  no 
doubt,  will  ere  long  be  as  widely  known  as 
his  various  articles  have  for  years  past  been 
widely  read. 

A  SUMMER  STORM. 

AE  smileless  morn,  beneath  a  thorn, . 

A  humble  primrose  grew, 

Its  lovely  face  blink’d  frae  the  place, 

While  loud  the  north  wind  blew. 

Frae  off  the  fell  it  came  sae  snell, 

It  gar'd  a*  nature  blink ; 

The  modest  flow’r  laughed  at  the  show'r 
That  gar’d  a’  nature  shrink. 

The  joyless  day  to  pass  away, 

Baith  heartless  bird  and  beast — 

While  driving  rains  swept  o’er  the  plains — 
Ran  to  the  shelter  fast. 

The  thorn  sae  auld  wi’  age  was  bald, 

Fou  many  a  blast  had  borne, 

Through  its  bare  boughs  the  loud  wind  soughs, 
Wi*  a’  its  branches  tom. 

Beneath  its  shade,  which  now  did  fade, 

The  modest  primrose  smiled, 

And  a’  was  rest  within  its  breast, 

Though  a*  without  was  wild. 

Some  humble  bard,  like  it  so  starred, 
Unseen,  unheard,  unkenn’d; 

His  fortune,  too,  bare  as  the  bough. 

That  doth  it  shelter  lend. 

QUACKS  AND  QUACKERY  IN 
AMERICA. 

By  John  C.  Dent. 

IN  a  country  where  dyspepsia  and  the 
long  train  of  obscure  disorders  atten¬ 
dant  thereupon  prevail  to  so  formidable  an 
extent  as  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
it  is  not  very  surprising  that  quacks  and 
quackery  should  thrive.  The  manifold  com¬ 
plications  of  disease  arising  from  indigestion 
are  precisely  those  which  most  frequently 
baffle  the  regular  medical  practitioner,  and 
set  his  compounds,  his  learning,  and  his 
skill  alike  at  defiance.  The  most  approved 
treatment  of  such  complaints,  and  that  most 
obviously  dictated  by  common  sense,  is 
rather  hygienic  than  medicinal.  The  true 
secret  of  success  lies  in  a  judicious  and 
timely  observance  of  the  laws  of  health, 
rather  than  in  the  wholesale  swallowing  of 
pills  and  potions.  Both  physician  and  pa¬ 
tient,  however,  are  too  often  disposed  to 
place  more  reliance  upon  the  latter  than 
upon  the  former;  and  certain  old-world  prac¬ 


titioners  are  still  to  be  found  in  some  com¬ 
munities,  who  regard  a  blue  pill  at  bed-time 
and  a  black  draught  in  the  morning  as  the 
sovereign  panacea  for  most  of  the  thousand- 
and-one  bodily  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to. 

The,  patients,  in  especial,  have  great  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  drugs.  If  a  physician 
merely  direct  the  observance  of  hygienic 
measures,  such  as  regular  exercise,  fresh  air, 
and  frequent  baths,  die  chances  are  that  his 
advice  will  be  neglected,  and  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  his  diagnosis  called  in  question.  A 
dyspeptic  is  generally  ready  enough  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  his  disease  is  mortal,  and  that 
none  but  the  most  heroic  remedies  and  most 
radical  treatment  can  be  of  any  avail  in  sta¬ 
ving  off  the  advent  of  the  grim  tyrant;  but  if 
he  is  told  by  his  physician  that  his  is  not  a 
case  for  medicine,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  him  which  a  change  of  habits 
will  not  effectually  remove,  he  is  apt  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  that 
physician's  skill.  To  such  a  patient,  his 
friends  might  well  quote  the  language  of  the 
servants  of  Naaman  the  Syrian:  “If  thou 
hadst  been  bidden  to  do  some  great  thing, 
wouldst  thou  not  have  done  it?  How  much 
rather,  then,  when  if  is  said  unto  thee,  Was/?, 
and  be  clean” 

A  great  variety  of  causes  contribute  to 
make  the  people  of  America  particularly 
susceptible  to  such  disorders  as  those  above 
alluded  to.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to 
enter  upon  anything  like  an  elaborate  in¬ 
quiry  into,  and  exposition  of,  those  causes 
in  the  pages  of  such'  a  journal  as  Once  a 
Week;  but  the  restless,  feverish  habits  of 
life;  the  continual,  never-ceasing  exertions 
to  acquire  the  almighty  dollar;  the  prefer¬ 
ence  for  pastry  and  unwholesome  confections 
as  articles  of  food;  and  the  stimulating  at¬ 
mosphere  which  is  almost  universally  preva¬ 
lent  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  may 
be  mentioned  as  the  principal  of  these 
causes:  and  these  alone  are  amply  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 
Patent  medicines  are  sold  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  to  a  pro¬ 
digious  extent  One  of  the  most  royal  roads 
to  wealth  for  a  man  who  knows  no  more  of 
the  nature  of  disease  or  the  structure  of  the 
human  body  than  an  Esquimaux  knows  of 
the  Greek  particle  or  the  Shemitic  plural,  is 
to  copy  a  receipt  from  last  year's  almanac, 
and  ostentatiously  advertise  the  harmless 
compound  manufactured  therefrom  as  a  spe¬ 
cific  for  all  diseases  under  the  sun.  The 
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names  of  scores  of  American  quacks  might 
be  cited,  each  of  whom  has  realized  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands,  and  in  some  cases  even 
millions  of  dollars  in  this  way;  but  as  I  have 
no  special  desire  to  subject  either  myself  or 
the  proprietor  of  this  magazine  to  the  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  defending  an  action  for 
libel,  I  will  simply  direct  the  reader  who  has 
any  curiosity  in  this  matter,  to  ask  the  names 
of  the  aforesaid  quacks  from  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  he  may  happen  to  meet 

In  travelling  by  rail  through  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
look  out  of  the  window  of  the  carriage  with¬ 
out  being  enjoined  to  “Try  Corey's  Oint¬ 
ment.  ”  This  injunction,  or  some  other  of  a 
like  nature,  is  rudely  but  distinctly  painted 
on  every  fence,  bridge,  and  large  stone  along 
the  line  of  every  trans- Atlantic  railway  on 
which  it  has  been  my  destiny  to  travel — and 
that  does  not  leave  out  many  lines  between 
Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Perhaps  the  nostrum  most  frequently  re¬ 
commended  along  the  line  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  its  connections  is  “Helmbold’s 
Buchu."  Along  the  Grand  Trunk,  the 
“Great  Shoshonees  Remedy"  seems  to 
come  in  for  the  largest  share  of  attention. 

This  system  of  advertising  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  affect  the  printers  injuriously;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  revenues  of  the 
newspapers,  more  especially  in  country 
places,  are  very  materially  augmented  by 
advertisements  of  patent  medicines.  The 
fact  of  a  patentee's  having  caused  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  his  monopoly  to  be  smeared 
upon  every  fence  in  the  Union  would  not 
induce  him  to  expend  one  dollar  the  less  in 
advertising  in  the  newspapers.  I  have  read 
that  a  celebrated  New  York  quack  devotes 
the  enormous  sum  of  $200,000  a  year  to 
advertising  expenses  alone,  and  I  think  the 
statement  not  at  all  unlikely  to  be  true. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  advertisers  is  some¬ 
times  such  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they 
might  have  realized  a  fortune  in  a  more  legiti¬ 
mate  and  honourable  way.  In  some  instances 
a  few  startling  words,  which  cannot  fail  to 
attract  attention,  are  selected  as  a  ground¬ 
work;  and  these  words  are  displayed  con¬ 
spicuously.  The  body  of  the  advertisement, 
expounding  the  virtues  of  the  nostrum,  in 
small  type,  is  then  worked  in  in  such  a  manner 
(  as  to  form  a  connection  with  the  words  dis¬ 
played.  I  have  none  of  these  advertisements 
at  hand,  but  it  is  no  difficult  matter  for  any 
one  who  has  seen  a  few  of  them  to  get  up 


one  on  his  own  account.  Here  is  a  specimen, 
not  one  whit  exaggerated  beyond  what  I 
have  seen  in  a  score  of  different  journals. 
Let  us  take  the  words :  “A  Terrible  Railway 
Accident — 5,000  Lives  Lost," as  the  starting- 
point,  and  see  what  we  can  make  of  it. 

A 

TERRIBLE 

increase  is  observable  of  late  years  in  the  disease 
known  as  softening  of  the  brain .  The  opinion  gene¬ 
rally  received  among  scientific  medical  men  is,  that 
this  increase  is  in  some  measure  attributable  to  the 
great  amount  of  travel  by 

RAILWAY.  | 

Dr.  Hippocrates  Knutt  has  for  many  years  past  de-  j 
voted  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases  having  their  origin  in  a  derangement  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  has  at  length  succeeded  in 
discovering  a  never-failing  cure  for  all  such  disorders. 
This  happy  discovery  he  does  not  profess  to  have  hit 
upon  by  mere 

ACCIDENT !  !  ! 

but  by  means  of  repeated  chemical  experiments,  and 
a  long  and  careful  study  of  the  organization  of  that  I 
complex  piece  of  machinery,  the  human  frame.  The 
result  of  his  investigations  is  a  belief  that  in  the  I 
course  of  every  year  there  are  more  than  I 

5,000  LIVES  LOST  !  !  ! 

in  this  country  alone,  through  the  ignorance  and 
stupidity  of  inexperienced  medical  practitioners. 
The  name  of  this  truly  marvellous  concoction  is 
“Knutt’s  Compound  Preparation  of  Hypophos- 
phites.”  &c.,  &c.,  See. 

There  are  instances  of  a  more  clumsy  and 
ridiculous  character,  in  which  the  entire  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  comprehended  in  a  single 
sentence,  and  in  which  it  is  manifestly 
beyond  the  power  of  human  ingenuity  to 
connect  the  rest  of  the  sentence  with  the 
words  displayed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  sense.  Ex.  gr. : 

IF  a  lighted  match  be  applied  to  a  pint  of  pure 
alcohol,  it  will  produce 

BLUE  BLAZES  !  !  ! 

but  Bradway’s  Paracelsian  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla 
has  never  been  known  to  fail  in  curing  coughs,  colds, 
and  all  diseases  of  the  chest  and  throat. 

A  singular  conclusion,  certainly,  to  follow 
from  such  premises. 

Another  plan  is  to  announce  that  the 
advertiser  will  pay 

$1,000  REWARD  !  ! 

for  any  case  of  catarrh  which  he  fails  to  cure 
—a  perfectly  safe  announcement,  as  no  time 
is  limited  within  which  the  cure  is  to  be 
effected. 
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I  have  seen  Dr.  Johnson’s  name  pressed 
into  service  in  one  of  these  quack  adver¬ 
tisements,  in  a  connection  that,  could  he 
have  foreseen  it,  would  have  excited  the  un¬ 
bounded  ire  of  the  great  lexicographer,  and 
furnished  material  to  Bozzy  for  several  ad¬ 
ditional  pages.  It  was,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
recollect,  like  this: — 

Dr.  JOHNSON, 

the  compiler  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage,  was  a  great  sufferer  from  scrofula ;  and  there 
,  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  system  was  thereby  de¬ 
vitalized  to  such  an  extent  that  he  died  many  years 
I  before  his  time.  With  a  constitution  like  his,  he 
might  have  lived  to  a  hundred,  if  he  could  only  have 
procured  a  few  bottles  of  Gardner's  Balm  of  Gilead. 
Price  50  cents  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

|  One  more  specimen,  which  I  can  repeat 
I  from  memory,  word  for  word 

HAMAN 

WAS 

HUNG !  ! 

FOR  TRYING  TO  COME  THE 

HEATHEN  CHINEE  !  ! 

on  Mordecai ;  but  his  offence  was  venial  when  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  rascal  who  is  trying  to  palm 
off  his  worthless  trash  on  the  public  as  the  genuine 
Balsamic  Extract  of  Wild  Cherry .  Prepared  solely 
by— &c.,  &c. 

But  quackery  sometimes  assumes  other 
and  viler  shapes  in  the  United  States.  I 
suppose  I  would  not  express  myself  too 
strongly  were  I  to  assert  that  the  most 
remorseless  rascals,  the  most  utterly  unre- 
|  deemable  villains  on  the  face  of  God’s  earth, 

I  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  itinerant  Cag- 
i  liostros  of  the  American  Republic.  Not 
long  since,  one  of  these  incarnations  of 
iniquity  prefixed  the  title  “Reverend”  to 
his  name,  and  went  about  announcing  him¬ 
self— and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  so  announce  himself  through  the 
medium  of  the  public  press — as  having  had 
personal  and  visible  communication  with  the 
|  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  as  having  been 
commissioned  by  him  to  cure  “all  manner 
I  of  sickness  and  all  manner  of  disease  among 
I  the  people,”  by  means  of  prayer  and  the 
imposition  of  hands.  The  pamphlets  put 
forth  by  him  were  too  horribly  blasphemous 
for  quotation  in  these  pages.  It  is  little  to 
the  credit  of  their  intelligence,  but  his  im¬ 
pious  pretensions  found  a  certain  amount  of 
credence  among  the  natives  of  some  of  the 
rural  districts;  and,  for  a  time,  he  accumu- 
I  .  lated  money  rapidly.  Many  religious  en¬ 


thusiasts  believed  in  him  implicitly.  It 
might  reasonably  have  been  supposed  that 
the  fact  of  his  charging  large  sums  of  money 
for  his  services,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
episode  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  would 
alone  have  constituted  a  sufficient  refutation 
of  his  pretensions  with  this  class  of  persons. 
The  miracles  of  Peter  and  John  were  not 
wrought  for  pecuniary  reward;  and  it  is 
hardly  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  gift  of  God  is  to  be  purchased  with 
money  in  the  nineteenth  century  than  in  the 
days  of  Simon  Magus.  But,  as  a  matter  ot 
course,  his  patients  were  chiefly  to  be  found 
among  those  afflicted  with  nervous  aberra¬ 
tions;  and,  equally  as  a  matter  of  course,  it 
was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  hitn  to  ! 
effect  a  -temporary  amelioration  of  their  ' 
symptoms.  Such  results  made  some,  even  ; 
of  the  more  scepfical,  waver  in  their  opi-  : 
nions.  His  method  of  treatment  was  first  ! 
to  join  in  prayer  with  his  patients;  and  1 
then,  rising  from  his  knees,  to  place  his  I 
hands  upon  their  heads,  and  mutter  some  ! 
unintelligible  jargon;  concluding  with  an 
invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  in  terms  so  ; 
positively  awful  that  in  one  instance  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  he  imposed  upon 
his  credulous  dupe  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
induce  a  belief  in  the  actual  bodily  presence 
of  Deity.  His  career  of  pecuniary  suc¬ 
cess  was  at  length  cut  short  by  his  arrest  for 
the  murder  of  his  wife;  and  it  was  sub¬ 
sequently  ascertained  that,  in  addition  to  the 
more  venial  crimes  of  arson  and  forgery,  he 
had  many  years  before  been  guilty  of  the 
secret  murder  of  a  former  wife,  and  of  his 
only  child,  three  years  of  age. 

The  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
monster  as  this  is  something  frightful  to  con¬ 
template.  I  never  heard  the  result  of  his 
trial;  but  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  such 
an  incarnation  of  utter  fiendishness  did  not 
go  unwhipped  of  such  imperfect  and  inade¬ 
quate  justice  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  law 
to  inflict  in  such  a  case. 

Some  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  may 
perhaps  recollect  the  infamous  name  of 
Jacob  Rosen  zweig,  who  was  tried  in  the 
city  of  New  York  about  a  year  ago.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  judge  before  whom 
the  case  was  tried  sentenced  the  prisoner  to 
confinement  at  Sing-Sing  for  twenty  years — 
that  being  the  longest  term  allowed  by  the 
statute — and  expressed  his  regret  from  the 
bench  that  the  law  did  not  permit  him  to 
inflict  capital  punishment  upon  the  criminal. 
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If  the  English  reader  regards  such  expres¬ 
sion  of  regret  on  the  part  of  the  judge  as 
being  an  exhibition  of  inhumanity  or  bad 
taste,  let  him  read  the  evidence  adduced  for 
the  prosecution,  and  he  will  alter  his  opinion. 
The  hideous  trade  of  Rosenzweig  is  a  com¬ 
mon  one  in  every  large  city  in  the  United 
States;  and  I  regret  to  add  that  the  wretches 
who  carry  it  on  are  resorted  to — secretly,  of 
course — by  persons  of  wealth  and  position 
in  society.  It  is,  indeed,  a  crying  evil. 
Nast,  the  artist  who  prepares  the  cartoons 
for  Harper’s  Weekly,  had  a  picture  some 
time  ago  which  preached  a  thrilling  sermon 
upon  this  subject.  It  represented  a  pale, 
delicate-looking  lady,  of  middle  age,  splen¬ 
didly  and  fashionably  dressed.  The  solitude 
and  misery  depicted  in  the  features  of  this 
lady,  notwithstanding  her  gorgeous  attire 
and  surroundings,  strike  the  beholder  at  the 
first  glance;  and  yet  the  expression  is  one 
with  which  every  one  who  has  seen  much 
of  society  in  America  is  familiar.  Under¬ 
neath  the  picture  are  the  words — “Suffer  no 
little  children  to  come  unto  me.” 

The  two  examples  above  cited  display 
quackery  in  its  most  repulsive  and  tragic 
aspect.  There  is  little  doubt  that  quackery 
flourishes  in  America  to  an  extent  unknown 
in  other  lands.  There  is  equally  little  doubt 
that  America  can  show  some  names  in  medi¬ 
cine  which  will  lose  nothing  by  comparison 
with  the  names  of  any  other*  country  in  the 
world;  and  it  may  well  be  excused  to  a 
nation  which  can  boast  of  a  Mott,  a  Bigelow, 
and  a  Hamilton,  that  she  has  likewise  pro¬ 
duced  a  Potts,  a  Rosenzweig,  and  a 
Tumblety. 


BY  RULE  OF  THUMB. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

ON  THE  RACK. 

ESP  AIR  and  horror  had  been  gradually 
^  taking  possession  of  the  mind  of  Mrs. 
Leonard  as  she  listened  to  Clements's  cool 
and  sardonic  confession  of  his  atrocities. 
She  shuddered,  but  by  an  heroic  effort 
checked  her  feelings,  and  after  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  said,  firmly — 

“And  what  is  your  object?” 

“It  is  the  establishment  in  comfort  and 
prosperity  of  this  young  man,  Don  Carlos 
Perez,”  said  Clements.  “I  have  led  a  life 
of  adventure,  and  what  folks  call  crime, 
myself;  and  though  I  have  had,  I  believe, 


more  luck  than  any  other  man  in  my  line 
that  ever  breathed,  I  would  not  go  through 
it  again  if  there  was  a  drop  of  prussic  aod 
to  be  had  for  love  or  money.  I  know  what 
it  is,  and  would  not  have  the  lad  go  through 
the  same,  even  if  he  had  any  chance  of  my  | 
success,  which  he  has  not.  You  see,  one  man  | 
against  the  world  is  heavy  odds.  But  he  j 
cannot  work  at  a  profession,  it  is  not  in  his  j 
nature,  and  he  has  not  been  bred  to  it;  and  I 
cannot  leave  him  enough  for  his  wants,  for 
he  is  a  trifle  extravagant  is  Carlos.  So  he 
must  marry  one  of  your  English  heiresses— 
not  necessarily  your  daughter,  if  you  can  t 
persuade  him  to  take  on  with  a  better  match; 
for  I  am  good-natured,  and  do  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  your  plans  if  it  can  be  helped. 
Yet,  I  almost  fear  that  the  lad  has  set  his 
heart  on  Miss  Lennard;  and  if  you  cannot 
change  him,  of  course  he  must  not  be 
thwarted.  But  that  is  your  look-out,  and 
I  leave  you  to  settle  it  between  you.  What 
I  require  at  present  is  that  you  receive  him 
cordially,  make  a  home  for  him,  teach  him 
how  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the  sort 
of  people  you  live  with,  and  forward  his 
interests  generally  to  the  best  of  your  ability. 
So  long  as  you  do  this,  your  father  is  a 
free  man;  thwart  my  schemes,  and  he  is 
arrested.” 

“And  who  is  this  Don  Carlos  Perez?”  | 
asked  Edith,  scornfully.  “Some  confede-  i 
rate,  I  suppose,  with  whom  you  are  to  share  | 
the  fortune  of  the  unhappy  girl  who  is  to  be 
sacrificed  to  your  vile  intrigues.  And  you 
would  force  me  to  become  your  accomplice 
by  holding  this  threat  to  me  as  you  would  a 
pistol ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  weapon  is 
loaded.  I  do  not  believe  this  story  about 
my  father’s  position.  You  dare  not,  for  all 
your  boasting,  provoke  me  to  denounce 
you.  And  you  think  that  for  such  empty 
menaces  I  would  give  my  child  up  to  such  | 
a  fate?  Never!” 

“  You  love  your  daughter,  then?  You 
would  sacrifice  everything  rather  than  mis* 
fortune  should  happen  to  her  ?  Good. 
Perez  is  my  son  I  ” 

Edith  felt,  as  she  looked  at  the  man  while  ! 
he  said  this,  that  the  hope  she  had  for  a  j 
while  entertained  of  outdaring  him  was  a  [ 
well-nigh  forlorn  one.  And  it  was  in  a  far  , 
less  confident  tone  that  she  said,  after  a  j 
pause —  i 

“  And  do  you  wish  to  make  me  believe 
that  a  man  like  you,  stefeped  to  the  very 
lips  in  crime,  can  feel  parental  love?” 
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“  Believe  it  or  not,  as  you  please,"  he  re¬ 
plied  quietly;  “yet,  if  you  consider,  I  think 
!  you  will  conclude  that  it  will  be  hardly  wise 
,  to  try  me.  What  do  you  suppose  that  I 
have  returned  to  England  for,  but  to  carry 
out  this  plan  for  establishing  the  boy?  I 
do  not  share  your  father’s  home-sickness, 
j  and  can  live  with  far  greater  ease  and  com¬ 
fort  to  myself  in  countries  where  a  keen  wit 
and  a  strong  arm  are  the  best  passports. 
As  for  money,  I  have  plenty  for  my  own 
wants,  and  have  no  fear  of  running  short 
while  there  are  fools  in  the  world.  I  tell 
you,  this  lad  is  my  only  tie  to  life.  I  have 
outlived  enjoyment.  I  have  no  hope,  no 
wish  but  for  him.  As,  when  a  young  man,  I 
looked  forward  to  my  own  future,  I  now 
j  think  of  his :  it  is  in  some  way  as  if  I  were 

I  to  live  over  again  in  him.  It  is  strange,  as 

1  you  say,  and  I  have  often  wondered  at  it. 

I  suppose  one  must  hope,  just  as  one  must 
eat  and  drink,  or  die;  and  when  one’s  own 
life  has  nothing  pleasurable  in  it,  one  must 
hope  for  some  one  else.  Would  you  like  to 
know  my  story?  It  may  help  you  to  under¬ 
stand  my  caring  for  Carlos.  I  never  knew 
father  or  mother;  and  if  ever,  as  a  child,  I 
showed  liking  for  any  one,  he  was  sure  to 
take  advantage  of  it  to  my  hurt;  so  I  did 
not  repeat  the  weakness  often.  In  short,  I 
grew  up  fighting  the  world,  and  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  have  any  one  at  home  whose 

1  face  would  light  up  at  the  sound  of  my  foot¬ 
step  till  I  met  this  lad’s  mother.  And  then 
she  died,  and  the  child  clung  to  me,  was 
j  not  afraid  of  me — that  was  the  thing !  He 
|  did  not  shrink  away,  but  smiled  and  put  his 
i  hands  out  when  he  saw  me ;  and — bah ! — 
what  should  you,  with  all  your  boasted 
mother’s  love,  know  of  it — you  who  have 
been  pampered  and  spoiled  by  everybody 
hom  yourcradle?  Enough.  Some  men,  when 
they  have  outlived  life,  find  a  new  existence 
in  ambition;  others  persuade  themselves — 
the  doting  fools ! — that  there  is  truth  in  the 
|  humbug  of  the  parsons.  Well,  Carlos  is  my 
ambition,  my  religion;  and  if  I  cannot  have 

J  your  assistance,  I  will  have  my  revenge.’’ 

|  He  was  silent,  and  it  was  some  minutes 

1  before  either  spoke  again.  Edith  was  as¬ 
sured,  by  some  instinct  which  she  felt  could 
j  n°t  be  deceived,  that  he  was  in  earnest ;  and 
j  to  brave  her  enemy  would  not  do.  At  all 
|  events,  she  must  have  time  to  consider  the 
l  matter  calmly  and  at  leisure,  without  the 

I  presence  of  that  man  to  overawe  or  provoke 
j  her.  It  would  never  do  to  decide  hastily, 

b _ 

and  dare  him  to  do  his  worst.  He  would, 
she  more  than  feared,  be  able  to  fulfil  his 
threat  of  ruin  to  her  father  and  exposure  of 
her  own  connection  with  a  felon,  which  might 
only  too  probably  blight  Mary’s  prospects ; 
for  had  William  Fletcher  the  moral  courage 
to  marry  into  a  family  so  disgraced?  She 
must  temporize,  conciliate,  have  recourse  to 
craft — at  least  for  the  present;  and  if  a 
mother  counterplotting  for  her  daughter  was 
not  a  match  for  a  father  scheming  for  his 
son,  where  was  the  truth  of  all  the  epigrams 
about  woman’s  cunning?  The  necessity  of 
still  for  a  short  time  harbouring  Perez,  she 
thus  reluctantly  conceded,  and  said  so. 

“  Very  well,  then,’’  said  Clements,  “  I  will 
put  an  end  to  an  interview  which  I  am  afraid 

I  cannot  flatter  myself  has  been  particularly 
agreeable  to  you;  and  if  you  get  Carlos  a 
rich  wife,  I  will  not  call  again.  I  don’t  care 
who  the  woman  is,  so  long  as  she  is  rich 
enough.  How  long  shall  I  give  you — a 
month?’’  he  added,  rising,  and  taking  up 
his  hat. 

“A  month!’’  replied  Edith,  forcing  herself 
to  appear  subdued  and  ready  to  obey  his 
commands.  “  Heiresses  are  not  to  be  picked 
up  like  mushrooms!’’ 

“  True.  You  had  better  not  look  farther 
than  your  daughter,  you  see.’’ 

“But  she  will  not  be  what  is  generally 
considered  rich.  Besides,  she  is  attached 
to  another  man ;  and  parents  have  not  the 
power  in  England  to  marry  their  daughters 
to  any  one  they  like  against  their  wishes. 
You  will  spoil  your  own  plan  by  precipi¬ 
tation.’’ 

“Well,  this  is  July — take  to  the  end  of 
October,’’  said  Clements,  moving  towards 
the  door.  “There  were  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  former  proposed  marriage,  you  may 
remember.  There  was  a  previous  engage¬ 
ment,  perhaps  a  slight  personal  dislike  to 
the  second  lover;  and  yet  these  little  im¬ 
pediments  were  overcome — at  least  so  far  as 
the  young  lady’s  consent  went — and  I  was  very 
nearly  being  another  young  lady’s  father,  in¬ 
stead  of  her  father-in-law.  Depend  upon  it, 
then,  that  whether  you  ever  see  or  hear  of 
me  again — whether  I  cross  your  path  or  re¬ 
main  as  quiet  as  the  fish  I  am  supposed  to 
have  fattened,  rests  entirely  with  yourself.” 

And  he  was  gone. 

As  the  door  closed  upon  him,  Mrs.  Len- 
nard  fell  headlong  on  the  study  floor. 

At  half-past  five  in'  the  afternoon,  Mr. 
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Lennard  approached  the  conjugal  roof 
with  some  trepidation.  Had  Clements 
called  on  his  wife,  and  had  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  interview  with  her?  If  so, 
what  a  fearful  state  of  mind  she  was  proba¬ 
bly  in  at  that  moment;  unless,  indeed,  the 
disputants  had  mutually  devoured  each 
other,  like  the  Kilkenny  quadrupeds — a 
catastrophe  which,  though  very  sad,  would 
have  saved  him  a  world  of  trouble  and 
anxiety.  For  suppose  the  fellow  had  broken 
his  word,  and  told  Mrs.  Lennard  all  about 
the  bill  signed  with  another  man's  name! 
The  poor  man  groaned  at  the  prospect  be¬ 
fore  him  as  he  inserted  his  latch-key.  He 
found  his  wife  in  the  drawing-room,  not  as 
he  expected — cold,  proud,  sarcastic,  or  in¬ 
dignant — but  very  pale,  her  eyes  red  with 
crying,  her  hands  shaking,  her  whole  man¬ 
ner  that  of  one  exhausted  and  subdued. 

“  So  you  have  come  home,  Arthur,"  she 
said,  in  a  voice  so  soft  and  calm  that  he  was 
frightened. 

“Edith!"  he  cried,  going  up  and  taking 
her  hand — which  to  his  further  astonishment 
she  did  not  withdraw  with  a  frown — “are 
you  ill?" 

“  No,"  she  replied,  “  I  am  quite  well,  only 
rather  harassed.  I  have  been  thinking  over 
the  matter  of  this  young  man,  Perez;  and, 
Arthur,  I  was  hasty  this  morning.  If  you 
have  any  interest  in  him,  and  are  under 
obligations  to  his  father,  perhaps  we  ought 
not  to  turn  him  adrift — it  might  be  his  ruin. 
As  for  that .  roughness  of  manner  which 
offended  Mary — and,  I  confess,  angered  me 
so  when  she  told  me  of  it  that  I  spoke  has¬ 
tily — we  must  make  some  allowance  for  de¬ 
fective  education  and  the  savage  life  he  has 
led.  Not  but  what  it  would  be  better  to 
get  rid  of  him,  too ;  but  it  is  not  right  to  be 
too  precipitate.  We  must  think  of  some¬ 
thing.  However,  it  is  time  to  get  ready  for 
dinner  now — William  Fletcher  is  sure  to  be 
punctual." 

And,  with  the  sickliest  attempt  at  a  smile, 
she  rose  and  left  the  room. 

“Why,  who  can  he  be?"  murmured  Mr. 
Lennard  to  himself.  “  Van  Amburgh  is  a 
babe  and  Rarey  a  suckling  to  him." 

And  he  followed  his  wife  in  a  state  of  semi¬ 
stupefaction.  Was  he  dreaming  now,  or 
had  he  been  dreaming  for  the  last  twenty 
years  or  so,  and  had  he  but  just  woke  up? 
These  seemed  the  only  possible  theories — 
unless,  indeed,  there  was  any  truth  in  a 
third  solution  of  the  state  of  affairs  which 


rose  up  in  his  mind,  and  seemed  to  increase 
its  hold  upon  it ;  for  half-way  up  the  stairs  | 
he  paused  and  muttered,  “Can  he  be?” 
on  the  landing,  “He  must  be;"  when  he 
closed  the  door  of  his  dressing-room,  “  That 
fellow  Clements  is  the  devil!" 

It  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
came  to  such  an  extreme  conclusion.  How,  i 
by  any  means  short  of  the  supernatural, 
could  Clements  have  wrought  such  a  change  ! 
in  the  feelings  and  intentions  of  so  firm  and 
self-willed  a  person  as  Edith?  If  she  had  j 
been  grossly  in  the  wrong,  he  could  just  | 
imagine  that  it  was  possible  she  might  listen  | 
to  reason,  even  from  a  stranger;  for  she  bad  I 
a  great  deal  of  impulsive  generosity  and  I 
misdirected  love  of  justice  in  her  nature; 
but  in  determining  to  put  an  end  to  Perezs 
stay  in  the  house,  she  was  undoubtedly  in 
the  right.  He  longed  to  ask  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  mystery,  but  could  not  do 
so  without  fairly  laying  himself  open  to  a 
like  questioning.  In  the  meantime  it  was  a 
decided  relief  to  have  his  wife  rowing  the 
same  way  as  himself,  whatever  the  cause  i 
might  be:  it  was  at  least  a  reprieve.  1 

While  Mr.  Lennard  was  thinking  all  this  I 
in  his  dressing-room,  much  the  same  ideas 
were  running  in  the  head  of  Mrs.  Lennard  [ 
in  the  adjoining  bed-room.  She,  too,  won-  j 
dered  what  mysterious  cause  could  make  i 
her  husband  still  willing  to  harbour  Perez,  I 
after  what  had  occurred;  she,  also,  only  sup-  \ 
pressed  a  strong  desire  to  question  him  upon  1 1 
the  subject  out  of  fear  of  mutual  interroga-  i! 
tions ;  and  she,  too,  felt  it  a  relief  that  he  was  ; 
willing  to  act  quietly  with  her. 

Her  great  difficulty  was,  however,  to  come ;  J I 
for  she  had  not  yet  spoken  to  Mary.  On  re- 
covering  from  the  fainting  fit  into  which  she  ! 
had  fallen  on  Clements's  departure,  she  found  ! 
herself  so  shaken  that  she  was  obliged 
to  go  and  lie  down  for  a  while  to  recover 
herself;  and  it  was  only  ten  minutes  pre¬ 
vious  to  Mr.  Lennard’s  return  that  she  had 
been  able  to  go  down  into  the  drawing-room. 

So  that,  though  it  was  necessary  that  Mary 
should  speedily  know  that  Perez  was  still  to  | 
remain  their  guest,  it  had  not  been  possible 
to  tell  her  so  with  that  calmness  which  was 
desirable ;  and  as,  fortunately,  the  man  was  j 
not  coming  back  to  dinner,  a  short  delay  | 
did  not  so  much  matter. 

Mary,  who  had  been  asleep  all  the  after¬ 
noon,  had  quite  recovered  from  her  morn¬ 
ing's  indisposition,  and  was  so  bright  and  1 
happy  that  she  looked  prettier  than  ever; 
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at  least,  so  William  Fletcher  thought  when 
he  arrived — not  punctually,  as  Mrs.  Lennard 
had  falsely  predicted,  but  twenty  minutes 
before  the  time,  whereby  he  gained  about 
ten  minutes’  tete-<\-tete  with  the  daughter  be¬ 
fore  the  parents  came  down. 


TABLE  TALK. 

HER  MAJESTY  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  present  Mr.  Stanley  with 
a  souvenir  of  her  royal  goodwill  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  services.  It  is  curious  that  in 
England,  where  a  snuff-taker  is  a  rarity, 
royal  gifts  should  still  take  the  form  of 
snuff-boxes.  The  custom  is  not  alone  that 
of  the  English  Court :  it  is  common  to  all 
.the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  Most  of 
them  smoke,  but  we  never  heard  of  one  of 
them  taking  snuff  himself.  Their  Majesties 
can  hardly  make  these  presents  to  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  their  favours  with  any  intention 
to  revive  an  almost  absolete  habit.  Is  the 
explanation  to'be  found  in  the  fact  that  in 
every  palace  in  Europe  there  is  a  large 
stock  of  jewelled  snuff-boxes  on  hand?  We 
have  received  from  Mr.  Hargrave  Jennings 
a  letter  on  the  subject  of  Livingstone  and 
Stanley,  which  we  print.  Our  correspon¬ 
dent  calls  it  “  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Mr. 
Stanley :  a  serious  inlook  at  these  impor¬ 
tant  letters.” 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  ONCE  A  WEEK. 

Sir — Which  is  to  be  the  first  of  this 
(now)  truly  popular  pair — Dr.  Livingstone 
or  Mr.  Stanley — Mr.  Stanley  or  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone?  This  is  a  point  to  settle,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  present  temper  of  mis¬ 
directed  interest  of  the  public,  who  forget 
Dr.  Livingstone  in  his  finder.  We  have 
had  quite  enough  sensation.  Many  por¬ 
traits,  numerous  pictures,  much  picturesque 
description ; — a  catalogue  of  wonders,  crop¬ 
ping-up  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  have 
been  submitted  to  us.  The  time  has  now 
arrived  for  a  little  quiet  (if  possible)  business 
matter-of-fact,  and  for  results — sensible  Eng¬ 
lish  results.  I  should  like  to  see  certain 
interesting  answers — as  they  are  sure  to 
prove — to  questions  which  I  might  put  as  to 
Dr.  Livingstone’s  letters.  I  should  like  to 
surmise  his  presumed  possible,  present  criti¬ 
cal,  really  abandoned  state.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  letters  from  him  are  in  every  way 
truly  surprising,  because  they  indicate  un¬ 
suspected  qualities  in  him,  and  an  exuber¬ 


ance  of  imaginative  —  even  fantastic  — 
power,  for  which  he  may  thank,  apparently, 
not  his  nature,  but  the  ripening  suns  of 
Africa;  which  seems  a  grand  geographical 
forcing-house.  For  excursive  fancy,  cer¬ 
tainly,  we  have  hitherto  given  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  small  credit.  We  have  little  suspected 
what  there  was  in  him  of  this  character. 
Have  we  done  him  injustice,  or  justice? 
Dr.  Livingstone  was  never  supposed  to  be  a 
voluminous  letter-writer ;  as  those  who  knew 
him  best  have  asserted.  He  was  imagined 
not  to  be  of  a  very  talkative,  vainglorious 
disposition.  He  seems  suddenly,  now,  very 
talkative.  He  is  gushing  to  a  particularly 
free  extent,  to  use  an  absurd  and  a  much- 
abused  phrase.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
too  much  the  man  of  business  for  diffusive¬ 
ness —  too  free  from  affectation  to  covet 
effect  He  was  thought  to  be  not  so  far 
gone  in  this  habit  of  letter-writing;  which  is 
a  bad  habit  Now  all  this  is  changed.  Dr. 
Livingstone  has  adapted  himself  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  sensational  times.  He  writes  matter 
for  volumes  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  with  a 
gorilla,  perhaps  —  those  children,  of  Du 
Chaillu — looking  pensively  over  his  shoulder, 
cheek  on  hand.  Well,  Dr.  Livingstone  now 
writes  whole  books — books  to  “take  to  the 
seaside.”  But  a  truce  to  playfulness  where 
seriousness  is  most  appropriate.  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  is  a  man  worthy  of  respect  and  love ; 
and  these  are  serious  things.  And  we  will 
indeed  welcome  him  back— when  he  does 
come  back !  For  shall  we  know  him,  when 
we  see  him?  However,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  duty  of  England  is  plain.  The  Living¬ 
stone  Relief  Expedition,  organized  by  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  adopted 
by  the  Government,  has  egregiously  failed. 
A  fuller  and  more  explicit  report  of  its  do¬ 
ings  is  owing  to  the  public.  The  Living¬ 
stone  Relief  Expedition  of  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society,  adopted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  failed  because  it  did  not  search  out 
Dr.  Livingstone  for  itself.  This  it  was  in¬ 
dubitably  its  duty  to  do.  It  accepted 
second-hand  accounts  of  the  position  of 
Livingstone.  It  supposed  all  about  his 
hopes  and  prospects.  It  took  everything 
for  granted; — which,  officially,  was  a  gross 
mistake,  however  indisputable  might  seem 
the  evidence.  Why  repeat  the  humiliat¬ 
ing,  absurd  story?  The  Royal  Geographical 
Society’s  Livingstone  Relief  Expedition 
proved  itself,  in  one  sense,  to  be  really  a 
Relief  Expedition,  inasmuch  as  it  speedily 
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relieved  itself  of  its  very  object.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  its  intentions  and  resolution, 
so  far,  were  of  the  best  But  we  await  its 
full  personal  explanation.  Whether  by  ac¬ 
cident,  whether  by  carelessness,  whether  by 
imposed  necessity,  whether  merely  by  mis¬ 
take,  whether  by  fatal  chance — with  the  best, 
though  feeble,  intentions — it  was  caught 
napping.  No  unlikely  event  under  the  solar 
ardour  in  the  sub-tropical  regions.  But  the 
Americans  never  seem  to  nod. 

“  Asleep  and  dreaming  as  the  party  lay, 

A  smarter  Yankee  steals  the  chance  away 

— to  parody  the  lines  of  Pope.  The 
matchless  honour  of  being  the  rescuer — 
not  alone  the  discoverer — of  Livingstone  is 
yet  to  be  the  achievement  of  somebody. 
Who  will  essay  it?  The  duty  of  England, 
at  this  juncture,  is  plain.  The  obvious 
remedy  for  all  this  (too  serious  to  be  laugh¬ 
able)  long  catalogue  of  mishaps  and  mistakes 
(very  unusual  with  England?)  is,  that  an 
expedition,  a  little  more  expeditious,  should 
start  immediately.  And  it  must  not  only 
discover  Livingstone,  but  bring  him  back — 
if  living;  and  real  proofs  of  his  death — if 
dead.  And  it  must  remain  in  Africa  until 
it  effects  this  alternative.  And  we  are  sure 
that  the  English  people  will  grudge  no  pains 
or  cost,  nor  any  incitement,  to  carry  this 
duty  into  execution.  Your  insertion  of  these 
remarks  would  oblige.  There  is  a  large 
number  of  Dr.  Livingstone’s  admirers  and 
friends  now  really  anxious ;  and  that  they  are 
very  seriously  bent  to  set  questions  at  rest 
concerning  him,  I  assure  you,  sir.  Honours 
to  Mr.  Stanley  are  one  thing:  justice  to 
Livingstone  is  another.  And  this  all  our 
people  desire  to  see  effected,  with  the 
genuine  English,  old-fashioned  promptitude 
and  thoroughness.  Let  thanks,  by  all  means, 
be  given  so  far  to  Mr.  Stanley  for  what  he 
has  done.  We  freely  acknowledge  the 
generous  munificence  of  the  proprietary  of 
the  New  York  newspaper;  but  the  affair  is 
now — or  ought  to  be — accepted  as  England’s 
own,  and  accepted  as  a  duty.  It  is  not  a 
case  for  talk,  or  for  banter,  or  for  boast;  but 
it  is  something  to  be  undertaken  instantly, 
and  to  be  carried  resolutely  through.  The  dis- 
coveiy  of  Livingstone  has  become  England’s 
own  independent  duty,  apart  from  foreign 
rescues,  and  amateur  discoveries  and  reliefs. 
This  country  is  bound,  in  the  face  of  amused 
Europe,  to  see  the  rescue  of  Livingstone 
now  formally  undertaken,  and  carried  out 


until  he  is  found.  England,  in  simple  jus-  | 
tice  to  herself,  must  see  this  done.  But  this  i 
country,  which  makes  many  boasts,  really 
ought  never  to  have  been  placed  in  the  po¬ 
sition  which  she  at  present  occupies  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Livingstone.  England  is  at  present 
in  a  humiliating  posture,  in  the  face  of  the 
world.  She  is,  confessedly,  indebted  to  a 
stranger  for  doing  her  own  work,  and  for 
aiding  one  of  her  own  most  meritorious 
sons.  All  her  subdolous,  apologetic  anxiety 
is  very  late  in  the  day.  But  the  real  rescue 
— for  we  hold  him  very  far  from  rescued  yet, 
if  even  now  alive — of  Dr.  Livingstone  for¬ 
tunately  remains  yet  to  be  accomplished. 
Who  is  the  Englishman,  or  who  are  the 
Englishmen,  who  will  venture?  Here  is  a  real 
honour,  certainly  at  the  present  moment  going 
a-begging.  Do  not  all  speak  at  once,  gentle¬ 
men  !  Let  us  have  a  man,  if  we  cannot  have 
men.  In  fine,  England  likes  not  others  to 
do  her  work :  at  least,  she  used  not  to  like  to 
see  others  do  the  things  which  she  is  herself 
expected  to  do.  Nor  will  it  be  admitted  as  j 
dignified,  or  as  consonant  with  her  supposed 
character,  that  England  should  seem  to  seize 
the  opportunity  to  come  off  cheaply  in  the  j 
duties  imposed  on  her — in  applauding  that  [ 
vicariously  done,  to  the  carrying  through 
of  which  she  ought,  properly,  to  Jiave  seen 
herself.  Now,  the  reproach,  or  the  possible  ! 
future  honour,  in  all  this  complicated  po¬ 
sition  of  affairs  refers  to  Englishmen  alone. 

It  is  our  business  alike — all  round.  No 
class  distinctions,  no  heartburnings,  no  par- 
tizanship:  nothing  interferes  now  with  our  | 
obvious  instant  duty  of  discovering,  and  of 
really  rescuing,  Livingstone — that  is,  brings  i 
ing  him  back. — Your  most  obedient  servant, 

The  Author  of  “The  Rosicrucians.” 

London,  Sept,  ioth,  1872. 

Hardly  any  art  has  made  greater  ad¬ 
vances  of  late  years  than  that  of  the  per¬ 
fumer.  The  substantial  results  achieved  by 
the  West-end  laboratories  of  sweet- smelling  , 
perfumes,  we  suppose,  have  brought  a  new 
rival  into  the  field — the  Crown  Perfumery 
Company.  Their  Crown  Bouquet,  Wild  j 
Flowers  of  India,  Butterfly  Orchis,  and  Haw¬ 
thorn  Bloom,  are  exquisite  scents;  the  ! 
stopper  of  each  bottle  being  appropriately 
mounted  with  a  crown.  .  And  their  Crown 
Tooth-paste  is  the  colouf  and  something  the 
flavour  of  cherry  jam.  The  perfumer’s  art 
can  hardly  go  fWther  in  the  way  of  making  ' 
cleanliness  pleaidnt.  **  ^  u 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  SPIDER  IN  HIS  HOLE. 

been  given  to  Harry  by  Mr.  Wickliffe,  a 
gentleman  who  plays  a  part  in  this  history. 

Harry  was  an  orphan,  and  lived  with  his 
uncle — a  sallow-faced  man  and  tall.  His 
matted  hair  grew  nearly  down  to  his  eye¬ 
brows,  and  his  shining  little  eyes  looked  at 
all  things  sideways  and  suspiciously.  Jonah 
Deffield  was  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous 
man.  He  was  guilty  of  many  crimes ;  but, 
by  dint  of  his  own  cunningness,  his  sins 
were  known  to  no  other  man  but  himself, 
and  the  secrets  of  his  life  were  quite  safe  in 
his  own  keeping.  He  had  never  been  seen 
to  smile  by  his  wife,  and  she  had  lived  in 
his  sight  for  many  years.  A  smile  upon 
Jonah's  countenance  would  have  seemed  a 
thing  unnatural  and  altogether  out  of  place. 
His  partner  in  life  was  a  clean,  quiet  woman, 

I  who  moved  about  the  dreary  house  like  one 
undergoing  a  term  of  imprisonment.  She 
went  from  room  to  room  stealthily,  fearing 


master,  Jonah  Deffield.  Her  daily  existence 
was  a  perpetual  dread  of  him,  and  she  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  no  earthly  interest  beyond 
Harry.  Well  she  knew  without  her  kindness 
and  protection  his  days  would  be  as  wretched 
as  her  own. 

-  It  was  not  often  Jonah  left  the  premises. 
He  had  no  particular  occupation;  yet  he 
kept  himself  shut  up  alone  for  hours  and 
days  together.  He  would  never  have  his 
room  cleaned  or  disturbed  in  any  way. 
Great  spiders  crawled  about  the  walls  in 
perfect  safety,  twisting  their  webs  from  cor¬ 
ner  to  corner,  and  sitting  gloomily  in  their 
cells,  like  Jonah  himself.  An  old  oak  table, 
with  legs  ending  in  lions'  paws,  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  covered  with  papers, 
bits  of  string,  and  a  medley  of  other  things. 
A  few  books  smothered  in  dust  lolled  side¬ 
ways  upon  a  bookshelf,  dingy  pictures  hung 
upon  the  walls,  a  broken  coalscuttle  stood 
beside  the  fireplace,  and  there  were  also 
two  or  three  broken  chairs. 

And  in  this  room  Jonah  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  doing  nobody  knew  what — 
nobody  cared  what;  and  if  he  left  it  at  night 
(the  time  he  generally  took  his  walks  abroad), 
he  locked  the  door,  and  took  the  key  with 
him. 

He  had  rung  the  bell,  and  his  wife  stood 
before  him,  waiting  for  orders,  like  a  fright¬ 
ened  servant. 

“Martha,  what  young  sycophant  is  it 
with  that  lad  of  ours  ?''  Jonah  asked,  sprawl¬ 
ing  his  legs  under  the  table. 

“  Indeed,  he  is  a  nice  boy — his  name  is 
Rooke,”  she  answered. 

“  Well,  I  don't  want  to  see  any  more  nice 
boys  here.  We've  got  one  nice  boy,  and 
that's  sufficient  for  this  establishment." 

His  wife,  who  knew  the  folly  of  opposing 
him  in  anything  he  said,  remained  quiet. 

“You  understand?  He's  to  keep  away: 
tell  him  so.  That's  all  I  want  You  may 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  WRONG  SCHOOL. 

ON  the  following  morning,  Harry,  in  all 
innocence,  took  Tim  to  the  wrong 
school. 

It  was  five  minutes  to  nine  when  they 
reached  Mr.  Purden's,  and  there  were  no 
more  than  twenty  scholars  in  the  room. 
Harry  explained  the  matter  to  the  kind  old 
master  as  well  as  he  might.  As  Tim  passed 
up  to  the  desk,  he  could  hear  remarks  made 
about  him  by  the  boys.  Some  said  he  was 
a  duffer,  and  quietly  hinted  that  they  could 
“lick  'un  like  nowd  at  arl,”  whilst  others 
contented  themselves  with  chuckling. 

The  master,  having  questioned  Tim,  gave 
him  a  grammar,  and  sent  him  to  sit  beside 
his  friend.  Tim,  who  felt  sure  all  the  boys 
were  laughing  at  him,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on 
his  book  as  though  he  were  profoundly  study¬ 
ing  the  rules  of  orthography,  etymology, 
syntax,  and  prosody,  and  had  undertaken 
to  learn  the  whole  book  of  grammar  at  a 
sitting. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  boys  were  sent  out 
of  their  prison-house  into  the  playground  for 
half  an  hour's  recreation.  At  this  time  Tim 
felt  more  keenly  than  ever  the  strangeness 
about  him.  He  hardly  knew  where  to  turn 
his  head.  He  walked  modestly  with  Harry, 
having  no  courage  to  look  anywhere. 

The  schoolmaster,  a  kind-hearted  old 
man,  came  to  Tim,  said  he  must  not  be 
afraid,  and  that  he  would  call  on  his  father 
the  next  day,  and  make  proper  arrange¬ 
ments. 

The  games  indulged  in  by  the  boys  were 
leap-frog,  marbles,  castle-top,  and  cricket 
Some  were  eating  apples,  or  cracking  their 
brains  over  miserable  Latin.  The  younger 
scholars  were  devouring  all  descriptions  of 
“good  stuff,"  and  messing  themselves  with 
sugar  and  meal,  which  they  carried  in  little 
paper  bags. 

“  Who's  that?"  asked  Tim,  pointing  to  a 
burly  lad. 

“  He's  the  biggest  brute  in  the  school,” 
answered  Harry.  “  It's  Jim  Gascon.  I  hit 
him  in  the  eye  the  other  day.  If  he  bullies 
you,  go  straight  at  him,  and  knock  him  off  his 
feet :  that’ll  make  him  jump  into  his  senses, 
and  teach  him  manners  at  the  same  time.” 

Jim  Gascon  drew  nearer,  and  it  became 
evident  he  had  something  to  say  to  the  new 
boy. 

“  Now,  qhuffey,  who  are  you?”  he  de¬ 


manded,  addressing  himself  to  Tim,  with  a 
wag  of  the  head,  and  his  cap  on  one  side.  i 

No  answer  was  given.  i 

Harry  whispered —  , 

“  Mind  what  I  told  you,  Tim :  floor  him 
if  he's  saucy.  It  must  be  done,  or  there’ll  be 
no  living.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Stuck-up — yer  won't  speak,, 
won't  yer?”  shouted  Jim — “oh,  yer  won't 
All  right!  Blame  yer,  who  are  you? — 
chickory,  coffee,  soft  soap,  and  treacle.” 

Harry  here  repeated  his  advice  as  to  the 
knocking-down  process;  and  Tim,  some¬ 
what  flushed  in  the  face,  walked  up  to  the 
offender,  and  said — 

“  Now,  sir,  just  favour  us  with  that  remark 
again,  and  I'll — ” 

“  Knock  your  eye  out,”  added  Harry,  by 
way  of  encouragement. 

“  Oh,. that’s  what  yer  mean,  is  it?  Oh,  it  ' 
is,  is  it?"  said  Jim*  “  All  right,  then  say  | 
yer  prayers,  blame  yer;  and  don’t  be  funky, 
for  it's  no  use  to  ask  pardon  now.  You 
have  insulted  a  gentleman's  son,  and  you 
shall  dance  Jim  Crow  for  it,  or  my  name  is 
not  J ames  Gascon.”  He  commenced  pulling 
off  his  coat,  and  shouted  to  some  of  the  boys 
about  him  to  hold  it,  asking  ame  of  the  big 
fellows  to  take  “  the  last  dying  will  and  testa¬ 
ment  of  Chickory;  as  that  poor  little  sen  of 
a  candle-maker  was  about  to  depart  foe  a 
happier  land  to  grind  coffee.” 

A  crowd  pressed  round,  and  the  fight 
began.  Jim,  the  Goliath  in  the  combat, 
moved  his  head  from  side  to  side  to  surrey 
his  David-like  opponent,  and  consider  where 
he  should  hit  him  first.  He  danced  round 
and  round,  and  began  with  guarding  a  host  of 
blows  which  were  never  struck,  by  way  of 
getting  his  hand  in.  Then  suddenly  striking 
out  with  his  left,  he  dealt  Tim  a  hard  blow 
in  the  face,  and  knocked  him  down.  | 

“  That's  the  way  to  serve  'em,”  said  Jim, 
triumphantly;  and  all  the  boys  cheered  their 
hero. 

“Give  un,  Chickory,”  was  the  cry — “at  un 
again.” 

Tim  was  soon  on  his  legs,  and  as  full  of 
rage  as  a  young  tiger.  He  looked  at  Harry 
for  a  moment,  trembling  with  excitement;  ; 
then  rushed  at  his  enemy,  striking  out  right  1 
and  left,  until  that  young  gentleman,  very  j 
much  astonished,  found  himself  thrown  to 
the  ground  with  terrible  violence.  ; 

Tim  after  this  was  more  satisfied  and  less  | 
excited ;  but  he  looked  round  defiantly,  and  ! 
stood  at  his  post,  seeming  to  be  quite  pre- 
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pared  to  fight  for  a  fortnight  The  combat 
went  on,  but  Jim  had  lost  all  his  power. 
He  was  knocked  down  five  times,  and  at 
last  became  aware  that  he  had  been  buffeted 
sufficiently,  and  would  not  get  up. 

The  lookers-on,  with  the  exception  of 
Harry,  were  amazed,  and  stared  at  each 
other  in  the  silliest  manner  possible. 

“If  you  want  any  more,  you've  only  to 
get  up,  and  I  have  no  doubt  my  friend  will 
accommodate  you,”  said  Harry,  taking  Tim 
by  the  arm  and  leading  him  away.  “  You're 
the  best  fellow  in  the  world,”  he  said  to 
Tim  admiringly,  when  they  were  alone. 
“If  you  hadn't  given  him  a  dressing,  he 
would  have  been  always  insulting  you.” 

“  I  would  rather  not  have  fought  him.  I 
shouldn't  have  hit  him,  but  he  knocked  me 
down.” 

“You're  a  brick,  and  have  done  the 
proper  thing.  If  you  find  it  necessary  to 
repeat  the  dose,  you  mustn't  hesitate,  or 
you'll  leave  him  only  half  cured.” 

It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  these  fights 
could  take  place  without  the  master  know¬ 
ing  of  them.  The  playground  was  almost 
as  large  as  a  park,  and  studded  thickly  with 
trees. 

A  big  bell  rang,  and  school  reassembled. 
Tim  was  noticed  by  all,  and  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  little  fellow;  and  many  a  coward 
condescended  to  smile,  and  thought  of  his 
own  good  luck  in  not  being  the  first  to  offer 
insult 

Jim's  left  eye  began  to  wear  a  sorry 
appearance,  and  the  renown  he  had  gained 
i  as  cock-o'-the-walk  was  fast  falling  from 
him.  Tim,  on  the  other  hand,  had  by  this 
time  lost  his  shyness,  and  sat  at  his  place  as 
comfortably  as  the  oldest  boy  on  the  pre¬ 
mises. 

School  broke  up  at  one  o'clock.  Tim 
was  called  to  the  desk,  and  during  a  short 
conversation,  Mr.  Purden  again  told  him  he 
intended  seeing  his  father  on  the  morrow, 
to  make  the  proper  arrangements.  He 
assured  Tim  he  would  get  on  nicely  in  a 
day  or  two,  although  . he  had  been  so  unsuc¬ 
cessful  that  morning,  only  having  given  one 
correct  answer. 

Jim  Gascon,  with  many  others,  waited  out¬ 
side  to  be  revenged  on  the  new  boy,  and 
when  Tim  came  out  there  was  a  general 
cry  of  “  Chickory.” 

“Why,  Chickory  knows  nowd  at  arl,” 
said  Jim — “  nowd  at  arl.” 

“Don't  he?”  replied  Harry,  on  the  de¬ 


fensive.  “  He  taught  you  a  thing  or  two 
this  morning,  anyhow,  and  he  is  prepared  to 
give  you  as  many  more  lessons  as  are  re¬ 
quired  for  your  complaint.  He's  made  one 
of  your  eyes  change  from  its  natural  hue  to 
that  of  the  deep  blue  sea,  and  he's  quite  at 
liberty  to  change  the  colour  of  the  other 
one.” 

“  Oh,  is  he — is  he  ?  I'll  kill  un  the  next 
time,”  said  Jim.  “  I  didn't  like  to  hurt  the 
boy  this  morning.” 

“  Should  you  like  to  hurt  him  now  ?  ” 
asked  Harry. 

Jim  hadn't  time  then,  but  he'd  fight  him  in 
the  meadow  any  day.  He  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  have  the  fight  put  off  a  bit,  as 
it  would  give  Chickory's  mother  time  to 
prepare  for  the  funeral.  Jim,  however,  not 
at  all  anxious  to  name  the  day,  left  and 
took  his  admirers  with  him. 

“  I  don't  like  it  at  all,”  said  Tim,  sorrow¬ 
fully. 

“  Don't  like  what  ?  ”  asked  Harry. 

“  School.” 

“  You  will  do  in  a  day  or  two.” 

“  I  never  shall,  if  I  stay  a  hundred  years. 
If  you  didn’t  go,  I  should  run  away.” 

“Where  should  you  run  to?”  asked 
Harry,  carelessly. 

“  I  don't  know — somewhere,  anywhere.” 

“Well,”  said  Harry,  “there  might  be  some 
sense  in  running  away  in  my  case,  but  not 
in  yours,  Tim.  You  have  a  father  and 
mother,  and  good  uns  too.  But  look  at  me. 
What  a  sweet  creature  I  live  with.  He's  so 
affectionate  and  kind,  aint  he  ?  I  mean  my 
uncle  Jonah.” 

Tim,  who  knew  not  what  to  say  in  reply, 
only  ventured  a  smile. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  Eldorado, 
and  they  parted,  making  an  appointment  to 
go  to  school  together  in  the  afternoon. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

A  CRUSHED  HAT. 

Y  some  chance  that  wary  schoolmaster, 
Mr.  Wadden,  on  the  same  day  he  had 
been  looking  in  vain  for  the  arrival  of  his  new 
pupil  (Master  Rooke),  heard  that  the  young 
gentleman  in  question  had  been  sent  to  Mr. 
Purden’s  school.  He  naturally  felt  that  he 
had  been  duped  by  Mr.  Rooke,  and  silently 
vowed  he  would  have  satisfaction.  After 
working  himself  up  to  a  proper  pitch  of  ex¬ 
citement,  he  went  in  a  determined  manner 
to  his  library,  and  with  a  trembling  hand 
penned  the  following  note. 
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“  Boomby  House,  Wednesday. 

“  Sir — At  an  interview  the  other  day,  we 
decided — as  you  are  well  aware — that  I 
should  receive  your  son  at  my  school  on  the 
usual  terms,  and  he  was  to  have  made  his 
appearance  this  morning ;  but,  as  is  no  doubt 
equally  well  known  to  you,  he  has  not  done 
so.  I  do  not  wish  to  alter  any  determina¬ 
tion  you  may  have  come  to,  and  have  no 
desire  now  to  see  your  son  on  my  premises, 
either  as  a  pupil  or  otherwise.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  think  it  desirable  that  I  should  be 
as  little  connected  as  possible  with  one  who 
is  capable  of  such  ungentlemanly  conduct  as 
yourself.  Of  course,  I  shall  expect  damages, 
and  if  you  refuse  I  shall  sue  you  in  the 
county  court. 

“  I  have  only  to  add  that,  when  you  next 
feel  inclined  to  drink  a  bottle  of  wine  at 
other  people’s  expense,  I  hope  you  will  call 
at  some  other  establishment;  and  wherever 
it  may  be,  I  trust  you  will  behave  yourself 
in  a  more  sober  manner  than  when  under 
my  roof.  It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  you, 
also,  that  you  have  a  wife  who  should  claim 
at  least  common  respect  at  your  hands ;  and 
if  you  want  to  kiss  anybody,  you  had  better 
kiss  her.  Had  it  not  been  that  you  were 
intoxicated  when  you  insulted  my  wife,  and 
incapable  of  acting  decently,  I  should  have 
turned  you  out  of  my  house  without  any 
hesitation  whatever.  I  have  returned  your 
crushed  hat,  and  advise  you  to  go  into  the 
fields  when  next  you  wish  to  fight,  or  you 
may  get  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  If 
you  have  no  objection,  I  should  feel  obliged 
if  you  would  return  the  hat  you  took  away 
from  my  house. — I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

“Jacob  Augustus  Wadden. 

“  Benjamin  Rooke,  Esq.” 

Mr.  Wadden  read  the  note  aloud  to  his 
books,  placed  it  in  an  envelope,  threw  it  on 
the  table,  looked  at  it  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  considered  whether  he  should 
send  it  or  bum  it.  He  had  been  grossly 
insulted,  and  he  would  send  it;  and  then  he 
struck  it  with  his  fist.  Still  in  an  unsettled 
state  of  mind,  he  pulled  off  his  coat,  walked 
up  to  the  cupboard,  and  took  out  Mr. 
Rooke's  crushed  hat,  which  he  placed  on 
the  table.  This  done,  he  curled  his  nether 
lip  with  the  utmost  scorn.  Then  again  he 
became  much  agitated.  He  danced  round 
the  table,  sparring  at  the  hat  in  a  furious 
manner.  He  declared  he  would  bum  the 


foul  thing — it  was  the  hat  of  a  drunken  I 
rogue,  a  swindler,  and  a  liar. 

“  Out  of  my  sight,  villain,”  said  the  pant¬ 
ing  schoolmaster,  and  with  a  desperate  blow 
he  sent  the  hat  flying  to  the  other  end  ot 
the  room,  which  did  not  improve  it  either 
in  shape  or  appearance. 

He  rang  the  bell  for  the,  servant,  gave  her 
the  hat  and  note,  and  sent  her  to  Eldorado, 
with  orders  not  to  wait  for  an  answer. 

Tim,  who  was  at  tea  with  his  mother— 
Mr.  Rooke  being  out — went  to  the  door, 
and  took  in  the  hat  and  note. 

“Deary  me!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Rooke. 

“  Well,  I  never  did  see.  Whoever  has  sent 
that  hat?” 

“  A  girl  brought  it,  mother.  I  don’t  know 
who  she  is.” 

She  took  the  note,  read  the  barbarous 
lines,  and  turned  pale,  Tim  being  similarly 
affected  at  seeing  his  mother  so  disturbed. 
She  snatched  the  hat,  and  recognized  it,  be¬ 
yond  doubt,  as  the  one  her  husband  had 
worn  for  years.  How  many  times  she  had 
gazed  at  her  cruel  Bennie  with  that  same 
hat  shining  on  his  head  1  But  now  its  beauty  j 
was  gone  for  ever.  How  could  he  be  so  j 
unjust?  She  sent  Tim  to  his  bed-room, 
telling  him  to  stop  there  until  he  was  sent 
for.  He  went  upstairs  amazed,  wondering 
what  crime  he  had  committed,  and  who  had 
sent  the  mischievous  note. 

In  great  agitation  Mrs.  Rooke  paced  the 
room,  laughing  in  derision  and  then  crying, 
calling  all  people  deceivers,  down  to  her 
own  son,  who,  with  all  the  coolness  in  the 
world,  had  played  truant  the  first  day  he 
was  sent  to  school.  To  think  that  her  bus- 
band,  too — her  Bennie — should  fight  in  the 
streets,  and  kiss  other  men’s  wives ;  and  to 
think  that  his  son  should  follow  in  his  foot¬ 
steps,  and  deceive  his  own  mother  and  father ! 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Rooke,  with  a  parcel 
under  his  arm,  came  in  the  room  smiling 
and  rubbing  his  hands. 

“  They’re  really  beautiful,” he  said — “’pon 
my  word,  they’re  clenchers,  and  no  mistake 
about  it.  My  dear,  I’ve  got  a  treat  for  tea, 
and  no  gammon — fresh  herrings:  what  do 
you  think  o’  that?  Make  no  mistake,  they’re 
nearly  alive — look  at  ’em.”  ! 

He  held  one  in  each  hand  over  the  tray  i 
to  show  her. 

“  Don’t  talk  to  me  of  herrings,  deceiver  !” 
exclaimed  his  wife,  starting  from  her  chair,  i 
and  assuming  a  theatrical  attitude. 
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Rooke — at  a  tone  of  voice  he  had  never 
before  heard  from  his  wife — was  knocked 
into  stupefaction.  Losing  all  control  over 
himself,  he  dropped  one  herring  into  his 
wife’s  tea,  and  the  other  into  the  sugar 
basin,  and  stared  as  though  his  eyes  would 
come  out 

“  My  dear,  whatever — ” 

“Your  dear — your  dear !”  interrupted  Mrs. 
Rooke.  “  How  could  you  wrong  me  and 
disgrace  yourself  so?  I  always  beSeved  you 
were  upright,  but — ” 

“But  what — but  what?”  shouted  Rooke, 
really  alarmed.  “What  is  amiss?  What 
scandal  tongue  has  been  here?  Are  you 
ill?  Send  for  the  doctor.  I  don’t  know 
what  I’m  doing.  What  do  you  think  you’re 
talking  about?  Wake  up !  You've  got  the 
nightmare.  You’re  insane,  and  so  am  I. 
Hurrah  for  insanity,  nightmares,  cheats,  de¬ 
ceivers,  and  everybody  else!”  he  continued, 
running  round  the  table,  and  throwing  the 
herrings  in  all  directions  in  his  despair. 

I  It  now  became  Mrs.  Rooke’s  turn  to  calm 
I  her  husband,  who  appeared  to  have  gone 
I  mad,  and  was  only  waiting  to  be  carried  to 
|  the  nearest  lunatic  asylum. 

I  She  succeeded  in  getting  him  into  a  chair, 
and  pointed  to  the  crushed  hat.  He  glanced 
at  it,  and  his  visit  to  Wadden’s  rushed  upon 
him  instantly.  The  note  was  given  to  him. 

]  He  read  it  over  twice,  and  tore  it  into  pieces ; 
while  his  wife  sat  by  on  the  sofa,  watching 
every  action. 

1  “He’s  an  infernal  scoundrel!”  Rooke 
began;  “a  rogue,  a  liar,  and  a  confounded 
scoundrel!  My  dear,  do  you  believe  what 
!  he  has  said  ?  If  you  do,  I  will  shoot  him, 
as  sure  as  the  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets 
j;  in  the  west,  and  hang  myself  behind  the 
1  bed-room  door!  Have  I  lived  all  these 
j!  years  upon  the  face  of  the  uncivilized  earth 
like  an  honest  man  among  my  fellow-crea- 
[j  tures,  doing  unto  others  as  I  would  have 
'  them  do  unto  me — although  there  are  very 
I' 1  few  who  ever  did  anything  of  the  sort — to  be 
,1  scoffed  and  sneered  at  by  this  vile  devil  in 

I  human  shape?  Oh,  monstrous!  Are  the 
lying  words  of  a  braggart  like  this  to  throw 

I I  never-ending  discord  into  a  family  where 
|  comfort  and  peace  have  reigned  undisturbed 
j  in  spite  of  all  the  snares  and  stumbling- 

|  blocks  that  evil-doers  have  thrown  in  the. 

way  to  make  it  otherwise?  My  love,  I 
i  could  explain  all  to  you,  and  you  would 
|  believe  it;  but  I  am  content  to — I  am  con- 
,  tent  to  die.” 

1 _ 
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“Oh,  Bennie,  Bennie,  don’t  say  so!”  im¬ 
plored  his  wife.  “I  don’t  believe  him — I 
believe  you.  Don’t  say  anything  more  about 
it;”  and  she  kissed  him  and  tried  to  smile. 

Rooke  saw  the  danger  was  over,  and  be¬ 
came  much  bolder. 

“But,  my  love,  I  must  say  something  more 
about  it.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it — to¬ 
morrow:  you’re  not  in  a  fit  state  now  to 
hear  it.  I’ll  show  that  coward  up  in  his 
proper  colours.  I’ll  make  him  regret  the 
day  ever  dawned  that  brought  him  into  this 
world,  and  look  upon  his  birth  as  a  grand 
mistake.  And  now,  my  dear,  I  don’t  think 
your  unfaithful  husband  would  be  any  the 
worse  for  a  cup  of  tea.” 

She  busied  herself  in  putting  the  table  in 
order,  cooked  some  of  the  herrings,  and 
having  prepared  all  nicely,  they  sat  down 
together. 

“  And  where’s  Tim?”  he  asked.  “  Let  me 
see,  I  read  something  about  Tim  in  that 
confounded  scrawl.  Aye,  just  so,  that  he  had 
not  been  to  school  to-day.  Now,  that  is 
something  to  go  crazy  about  To  think  that 
young  rogue  should  talk  about  school  for  an 
hour  over  dinner,  of  what  he  had  seen,  and 
what  he  hadn’t  seen,  what  he  had  done,  and 
what  he  hadn’t  done,  when  he  knew  he  had 
never  been  near  the  place.” 

“  If  the  schoolmaster  has  spoken  falsely 
of  you,”  said  his  wife,  “  why,  then  he  has  of 
Tim.  I  never  knew  him  tell  a  lie  in  all  my 
life.” 

“  Nor  I,”  he  replied.  “  It’s  strange — very 
strange.  I’ll  question  him  about  it.  I’ll 
give  him  every  chance  to  clear  himself  ot 
this  stigma;  but  if  I  find  him  lying,  I’ll  make 
him  remember  it.  He  shall  go  to  a  board¬ 
ing-school.  I’d  rather  he’d  never  been  born 
than  live  to  play  a  trick  of  this  sort,  and  tell 
barefaced  lies  to  his  parents.  Where  is  he, 
my  love?” 

“  I  sent  him  to  his  room.” 

“Quite  right,  my  love.  I’ll  take  that 
walking  cane  of  his  with  me,  and  question 
him.” 

“  You’ll  not  beat  him?  You’ve  never  had 
to  beat  him  yet.  Leave  the  cane.  Don’t 
hit  him,  whatever  you  do.” 

“  Don’t  agitate  yourself,  my  dear.  Make 
no  mistake,  I’ll  do  what’s  right,  and  he  shall 
have  every  chance  of  clearing  himself.” 

He  turned  on  his  heel,  and  tramped 
slowly  upstairs.  His  wife  listened  at  the 
door,  and  heard  that  they  were  talking,  but 
knew  not  what  they  said. 
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Rooke  found  his  son  reading  sorrowfully 
by  the  window.  . 

“  So  you’ve  been  to  school  to-day?"  he 
asked,  with  the  cane  concealed. 

“  Yes,  father,”  said  Tim,  wondering  what 
had  made  such  a  change  in  his  father,  for  he 
could  see  he  was  angry. 

“  What  sort  of  a  place  is  it?  How  many 
steps  up  to  the  door?” 

“  No  steps  up  to  the  door.” 

“That's  a  lie!”  said  his  father,  growing 
impatient. 

Tim  was  frightened. 

“  What  sort  of  a  man  is  the  schoolmaster?” 
was  the  next  question. 

“  An  old  man  with  a  white  beard,”  an¬ 
swered  Tim,  in  amazement. 

“  That  is  a  lie,  and  you  know  it.” 

He  did  not  ask  any  more  questions,  but, 
taking  the  cane  from  behind  him,  thrashed 
his  son  unmercifully. 

“  I'm  sorry  this  has  happened,”  said 
Rooke,  when  he  saw  Tim’s  pale  face  look¬ 
ing  up  at  him  from  the  floor,  “  but  you  must 
be  cured.  You’ll  come  to  a  bad  end,  and 
disgrace  your  parents.  You  shall  stay  in 
this  room  for  a  week,  on  bread  and  water, 
and  then  go  to  a  boarding-school.” 

So  saying  he  left  the  room,  pulled  to  the 
door  with  a  bang,  and  locked  it. 


PROFESSIONAL  SKETCHES. 

MISTURUS  PILL,  ESQ.,  M.D. 

LL  who  are  heirs  to  ailment,  and  there 
are  very  few  who  are  not,  must  at 
some  time  or  other  have  been  introduced  to 
Wingsbury-square;  for  such  is  the  advanced 
character  of  modem  locomotion  that  cause 
and  effect  seem  to  gain  closer  affinity,  and 
ailment  and  antidote  a  nearer  relationship. 
It  would  scarcely  be  necessary,  therefore,  to 
describe  a  spot  so  generally  known,  were  it 
not  that  its  geographical  construction  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  sketch  about  to 
follow.  Wingsbury-square,  then,  is  of  the 
shape  indicated  by  its  name,  and  its  centre 
is  adorned  with  an  enclosed  plantation  of 
dark  brown  vegetables,  intersected  now  and 
again  with  a  muddy-looking  path,  and  is 
called,  in  the  satirical  language  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  “Wingsbury  Park.”  It  is  one  of 
those  places  in  the  great  city  in  which 
Nature  is  allowed  to  have  her  say,  after  be¬ 
ing  sufficiently  gagged  by  the  authorities  to 
prevent  her  saying  anything  worth  hearing. 
Its  solitary  indications  of  fruitfulness  are  con¬ 
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fined  to  occasional  patches  of  orange  peel,  | 
while  here  and  there  a  dead  cat  awaits  re¬ 
spectable  interment,  yawning  at  the  burial’s 
delay. 

In  this  salubrious  vicinity  resides  all  that 
is  great  in  Esculapian  accomplishment;  and 
it  is  here  that,  when  local  skill  has  proved  ' 
a  vain  resource,  breathless  messengers  and  ] 
broken- winded  cab-horses  run  the  risk  of  ! 
being  charged  with  endangering  the  lives  of 
honest  folk  in  then*  hasty  search  for  some  i 
erudite  gentleman  who,  inhabiting  its  pre-  ii 
cincts,  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  most  l| 
complicated  disorder  which  threatens  exter¬ 
mination  to  mankind.  By  no  means  die  ; 
least  of  this  wise  fraternity  is  Misturus  Pill, 
M.D.  He  lives  in  the  comer  house,  having 
the  additional  advantage  of  an  entrance  in 
the  side  street. 

Misturus  Pill  is  a  middle-aged  man,  as 
bald  as  when  he  was  a  day  old,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  shape  as  the  coloured  j 
bottles  that  adorn  a  chemist’s  window.  Not 
altogether  negligent  of  appearance,  he  wep  i 
a  velvet  coat  and  a  large  gold  watch,  with  | 
which  he  reckons  up  the  chances  of  mor-  j 
tality,  the  latter  being  secured  by  one  would  | 
be  afraid  to  say  how  many  yards  of  fine 
chain  of  the  same  material  wound  round  his 
corpulent  person  like  a  miniature  Lord  j 
Mayor’s  badge.  His  rings  are  indicative  of 
antiquarian  tastes,  and  his  conversation  of  | 
literary  ability;  while  his  jovial  good-nature 
is  a  passport  to  large  emoluments,  which  in  j 
their  turn  augment  his  jovial  good-nature.  , 
It  is  worth  a  guinea  to  have  ten  minutes  \ 
conversation  with  him,  irrespective  of  any 
malady  with  which  you  may  be  afflicted ;  and  i 
upon  the  law  of  assimilation,  which  he  elo¬ 
quently  supports,  his  patients  always  feel 
better  before  leaving  him.  The  relation  of 
the  mental  and  physical  is  understood  by 
Misturus  Pill,  and  the  analogies  he  does  not 
forget  .  „ 

“  Some  physical  diseases  are  contagious, 
he  will  say — “so  are  some  mental  condi¬ 
tions;”  and  if,  on  the  one  hand,  fevers  are  to 
be  avoided,  enthusiasm,  cheerfulness,  and 
humour  are  quite  as  catching,  and  should  be 
cultivated  by  misanthropic  patients. 

He,  therefore,  prescribes  large  doses  of 
cheerfulness,  and  as  he  cannot  supply  it  j 
in  a  bottle,  administers  it  personally  fro® 
his  own  unlimited  resources;  so  that,  n  , 
he  slaps  a  gouty  grumbler  on  the  back,  | 
and  tells  him  he  shall  run  ten  times  round  , 
Wingsbury-square  in  five  minutes  before 
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the  week  is  out,  is  it  not  obvious  he  is 
using  the  best  means  to  secure  that  de¬ 
sirable  result?  The  advantage,  however, 
of  an  entrance  in  the  side  street,  which 
the  corner  house  ensures,  is  not  one  from 
which  the  public  is  in  any  way  excluded. 
If  you  enter  by  the  front  door,  your  treat¬ 
ment  partakes  of  the  immaculate  character 
which  has  immortalized  the  name  of  the 
square,  and  it  is  fair  that  you  should  be 
called  upon  to  pay  the  full  fee — namely, 
two  guineas,  being  one  for  the  footman  and 
one  for  the  doctor;  while  the  patients  of  the 
side  street  are  subject  to  the  experimental 
dosing  of  ordinary  dispensing  practice,  at 
the  diminished  figure  of  “  threepence  for 
Buttons,  bottles  included,”  and  nothing  for 
advice  any  morning  before  ten  a.m.  “  Three¬ 
pence  for  Buttons,  bottles  included,”  more¬ 
over,  means  considerably  more  than  it  says. 
It  represents  a  thriving  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  carried  on  by  the  gentleman  bearing  that 
descriptive  appellation.  Buttons  is  the  im¬ 
mediate  descendant  of  a  merchant  in  the  rag 
and  bone  vocation,  resident  in  Moon-street, 
Saliva-fields,  and  from  whose  facias  you  may 
gather,  without  the  aid  of  spectacles,  that  in 
passing  his  shop  you  are  passing  the  most 
superior  of  its  kind.  Master  Buttons  has 
an  eye  to  business,  not  altogether  uncharac¬ 
teristic  of  his  family;  and  he  had  not  been 
long  in  the  service  of  Misturus  Pill  before 
the  little  cupboard  near  the  consulting-room, 
sacred  to  the  custody  of  his  dusters,  rotten- 
stone  for  the  brass  plate,  boot  brushes,  and 
other  surgical  instruments  for  his  especial 
use,  was  rearranged  for  the  reception  of 
every  variety  of  bottles  his  ancestral  empo¬ 
rium  could  afford,  to  suit  the  diverse  tastes 
of  his  master’s  customers. 

The  sale  is  of  course  clandestine,  but 
none  the  less  profitable,  with  the  exception 
of  a  bad  debt  now  and  then,  which  the  best- 
regulated  business  is  open  to;  and  if  you 
see  a  boy  behind  the  surgery  door  holding 
an  energetic  whispered  conversation  with 
an  old  lady,  you  may  be  sure  that  that  is 
Buttons,  and  that  is  one  of  the  patients  who 
wants  a  bottle,  and  “  pay  next  week.”  Of 
course  Buttons  admires  his  master — swears 
by  him,  in  fact — and  warmly  supports  his 
government  in  the  controversial  warfare  of 
the  kitchen.  Not  so,  James,  the  footman: 
to  him  it  is  an  indignity  to  be  compelled 
to  live  in  the  same  house  with  Buttons. 
Monopolizing  a  large  portion  of  the  fees, 
and  dressing  in  by  far  the  more  elegant 


style,  he  considers  he  is  not  treated  with 
the  consideration  due  to  his  superior  bear¬ 
ing  and  culture.  The  patients  he  has  no¬ 
thing  to  complain  of;  but  the  doctor  orders 
him  about  as  though  he  had  never  been  in 
the  service  of  a  real  live  duke,  and  as 
though  he  had  accepted  his  present  position 
from  anything  but  philanthropic  motives; 
and  Master  Pill,  of  whom  we  shall  see  more 
hereafter,  he  strongly  suspects  of  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  family  amusement  at  his  personal 
expense. 

As  already  intimated,  Misturus  Pill  is  a 
family  man,  and  his  domestic  halls  are  graced 
with  a  complete  peal  of  beautiful  belles,  with 
whom  he  will  be  happy  at  any  time  to  ring 
the  changes,  should  eligible  opportunity 
occur.  He  has  one  son  who  is  a  surgeon 
in  the  army,  and  one  who  is  nothing  at  all, 
and  who,  in  all  probability,  never  will  be 
anything  else:  the  youngest,  and  therefore 
the  most  cared  for  in  all  that  pertains  to 
vanity  and  indulgence,  it  being  thought  that 
the  numerous  examples  of  beauty  and  virtue 
with  which  nature  had  adorned  the  family 
would  be  sufficient,  upon  the  law  of  assimi¬ 
lation  already  suggested,  to  train  him  in  the 
way  he  should  go.  The  result,  however,  is 
hardly  commensurate  with  the  expectations ; 
for,  as  he  has  been  allowed  to  select  his  own 
pursuits,  his  development  at  seventeen  years 
is  that  of  an  awkward,  overgrown  hobblede- 
hoy,  equal  to  nothing  that  is  not  suggested 
by  exuberance  of  spirits  and  everything  that 
is,  from  the  roaring  of  insane  parodies  on 
his  sisters’  songs,  to  the  pulling  of  Buttons’s 
ear  until  that  gentleman  should  oblige  with 
the  roaring.  Buttons  bears  it,  however,  as 
well  as  he  can,  for  the  sake  of  the  young  ladies 
and  the  master.  He  would  put  up  with  a 
great  deal  on  their  behalf ;  and,  indeed,  he 
has  waged  more  than  one  successful  conflict 
in  the  area  of  Wingsbury-square  with  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  Buttons,  who,  in  graceful  allusion 
to  the  feminine  majority  of  the  comer 
house,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  designate  it 
“a  orspital  for  female  destitoots ;”  and  But¬ 
tons  is  not  the  one  to  hear  his  young  ladies 
insulted  without  offering  a  practical  reply, 
while  there  is  a  man,  a  boy,  or  any  living 
creature  who  will  hold  his  basket  and  his 
cap. 

Such  is  the  household  of  Misturus  Pill, 
and  Misturus  Pill  is  proud  of  it  He 
will  tell  you  he  has  a  flower  show  at  his 
dinner  table  every  day;  and,  Master  Pill 
operating  in  the  capacity  of  a  considerable 
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thorn,  it  must  be  admitted  his  bevy  of  roses 
is  complete.  He  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
he  is  in  the  midst  of  them ;  and  if  he  does 
not  resemble  the  gush  of  May,  he  certainly 
possesses  the  charity  of  December.  They 
are  a  musical  family — almost  too  musical 
for  Misturus  Pill:  the  piano  has  its  fair 
share  of  attention  from  each,  and,  between 
them  all,  that  popular  instrument  is  seldom 
silent.  Musical  evenings  are  not  unfrequent, 
as  though  the  morning  concerts  were  not 
sufficient ;  and  on  these  occasions  Mr.  Bif¬ 
fin,  a  bachelor  friend  of  “the  governor’s,” 
brings  his  double-bass,  and  contributes  an 
overture,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  long,  of  his 
own  composition,  which  adds  quantity  if  not 
quality  to  the  programme.  Misturus  good- 
humouredly  calls  his  fair  executants  by  the 
names  of  the  seven  sounds,  Do,  re,  mi,  fa, 
sol,  la,  si,  do;  while  Master  Pill  is  univer¬ 
sally  elected  as  permanent  representative  of 
the  minor  scale. 

The  practice  of  Misturus  Pill  is,  like  his 
heart,  large;  for  a  medical  man  with  wide 
sympathies  will  seldom  have  little  to  do. 
He  divides  his  patients  into  three  classes, 
and  charges  them  accordingly.  Class  A 
consists  of  those  who,  possessing  large  por¬ 
tions  of  this  world’s  goods,  are  anxious  that 
the  path  to  the  next  should  be  lengthened 
by  every  possible  means,  and  who  do  not 
consider  two  hundred  a-year  by  any  means 
an  extravagant  sum  to  secure  the  proper 
digestion  of  food  valued  at  six  times  that 
amount  Class  B  comprises  those  who, 
while  they  do  not  object  to  paying  a  second- 
class  fee,  would  be  very  indignant  at  being 
classed  in  the  second  file ;  and  who,  while 
they  deem  it  necessary  to  give  as  much 
trouble  as  possible,  studiously  avoid  the 
apparent  ostentation  of  payings  bill  when 
it  is  due.  Class  C  embraces  all  who  are 
not  included  in  classes  A  and  B,  and  is  of 
necessity  a  much  more  varied  collection, 
numbering  every  diversity  of  daily  case, 
from  the  seedy  gentleman,  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  sleeping  in  the  open  airx 
and  the  old  lady  with  the  badly  contused 
eye,  consequent  upon  another  old  lady  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  her  see  things  in  the  same 
light  as  herself,  to  the  middle-aged,  corpu¬ 
lent  party  with  the  very  large  bottle,  who 
has  come  so  often  that  it  would  make 
her  unwell  to  stop  away.  The  As  are 
visited  in  their  own  homes,  and  the  Bs  call 
at  the  front  door,  with  a  very  loud  knock ; 
while  the  Cs  bodily  besiege  the  side  en-  j 


trance,  with  an  occasional  venture  round 
the  comer,  when  a  hesitating  summons 
warns  James  that  he  must  get  ready  one  oi 
his  most  pompous  airs,  and  when  the  fee  is 
generally  unrolled  from  numberless  pieces  I 
of  paper,  to  which  it  is  not  unfrequently 
returned. 

Misturus  Pill,  from  the  nature  of  his  pro-  ■ 
fession,  is  a  keen  observer  of  cause  and  | 
effect;  and,  from  his  natural  appreciation 
of  the  ludicrous,  is  somewhat  skilled  in  dis¬ 
covering  those  analogies  which  copy-books 
tell  us  are  odious.  He  does  not  forget,  more¬ 
over,  to  use  occasional  severity  upon  such 
opportunities  as  frequently  arise,  when  pa¬ 
tients  of  the  C  division  produce  ominous-  - 
looking  bottles,  bearing  the  unmistakable 
sign  of  the  Queen’s  Head,  for  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  to  regulate  a  pauper’s  stomach.  He  is 
of  opinion  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  As 
suffer  from  too  much  to  eat,  the  Bs  from 
too  little  to  do,  and  the  Cs  from  too  much 
to  drink.  So,  in  any  case,  he  feels  that,  with¬ 
out  partaking  of  them,  he  lives  upon  the 
vices  of  the  people,  and  has  small  compunc-  ; 
tion,  therefore,  in  making  them  pay.  Of 
course,  Misturus  Pill  is  popular  with  them 
all ;  and  his  being  a  widower — a  fact  which 
my  fair  readers  must  pardon  my  not  men-  | 
tioning  before — obtains  for  him  grace  in  eyes 
that  otherwise  might  be  differently  disposed. 
In  the  A  class  there  is  a  good  example —  I 
an  amiable  relict  of  the  feminine  persuasion,  I 
whose  late  husband  was  attended  by  Mis-  j 
turns  Pill  in  the  violent  attack  of  turf  on  the  | 
brain  which  has  subsequently  covered  his  | 
whole  body.  That  lady  evidently  feels  that 
she  cannot  better  express  her  sense  of  the 
care  and  attention  exhibited  by  the  trusty  j 
little  doctor  to  her  late  lamented  lord,  than  I1 
by  bestowing  upon  him  the  most  expensive 
luxury  that  unfortunate  gentleman  had  ever  i 
possessed,  in  the  worthy  person  of  herself 
She  had  already  broached  the  subject  to  | 
him — not  directly,  of  course,  that  is  not  a  ; 
woman’s  way;  and  you  make  a  great  mistake 
if  you  think  she  had  been  married  to  one 
man  for  twenty  years  without  learning  the 
best  way  to  secure  another.  Casually,  there¬ 
fore,  and  quite  inadvertently,  at  least  two  or 
three  times  in  the  course  of  his  professional 
visits,  she  has  gone  so  far  as  to  express  her 
general  regard  for  medical  men  as  a  body; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  gaining  courage  with  ( 
practice,  she  observed  that  “poor  John  , 
liked  medical  men,”  and  so  does  she,  and  1 
(she  always  brings  John  in  for  aj  share)  I 
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“  John,  poor  fellow,  he  used  to  say  if  any¬ 
thing  happened  to  him,  he  hoped  that  she 

would - ”  And  if  the  old  lady  could  not 

get  any  further  without  the  assistance  of  her 
pocket  handkerchief,  whose  fault  was  that? 
Certainly  not  Misturus  Pill’s.  Clever  little 
man,  equal  to  any  occasion,  <he  finishes  the 
sentence  for  her — 

“Call  in  a  medical  man — certainly,  my 
dear  madam.  Sir  John  was  quite  right 
In  cases  of  accident  or  general  indisposition, 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  essential  that 
attention  should  be  both  prompt  and 
skilful.”* 

But  she  is  not  going  to  be  put  off  in  that 
way;  so  she  invites  the  Misses  Pill — dear 
girls— to  visit  her,  “and  hopes  their  papa  will 
not  be  so  imprudent  as  to  compromise  their 
happiness  by  an  injudicious  second  choice.” 
The  girls  do  not  think  he  will,  aifti  Misturus 
does  not  think  so  either;  and  although  a 
fascinating  creature  of  some  forty-five  sum¬ 
mers,  nearly  related  to  a  patient  in  the  B 
class,  and  distantly  to  Mr.  Biffin,  has  made 
him  more  than  one  pair  of  slippers,  Misturus 
Pill  is  too  well  cared  for  at  present  to  be 
eligible  game  for  a  sportsman’s  widow,  or 
any  one  else’s  either.  The  regulations  of  his 
household  are  few  and  broad,  and  conse¬ 
quently  popular  and  effective.  His  youngest 
son  is  told  that  he  ought  to  be  in  bed  at 
eleven,  and  up  with  the  lark  in  the  morning; 
which  injunction  that  interesting  young 
gentleman  literally  Observes  by  remaining 
encouched  till  eleven  a.m.,  and  being  up  to 
a  lark  all  day.  His  eldest  son  is  counselled 
not  to  be  too  extravagant;  which  law,  im¬ 
plying  a  degree  of  licence,  is  not  altogether 
uncongenial  to  his  tastes.  The  girls  [are 
allowed  to  do  as  they  like,  because  it  pleases 
them,  and  Misturus  cannot  for  the  life  of 
him  see  why  they  should  not  be  pleased. 
Thus,  the  household  of  Misturus  Pill  is  a 
united  one;  and  were  it  not  for  the  vagaries 
of  its  youngest  member,  and  the  activity  of 
its  newest  piano,  it  might  be  as  quiet  as  it 
is  happy.  Here,  at  any  rate,  the  critical 
humour  of  the  man  of  science  is  covered  by 
the  levelling  affection  of  the  Paterfamilias. 
Here,  at  least,  by  a  higher  law  than  that  of 
assimilation,  it  is  proved  that  he  who  is 
strong  in  the  battle  for  gold  may  be  strong 
in  the  haven  of  love.  So  that  if  you  are  an 
heir  to  ailment — and  there  are  very  few  who 
are  not — send  to  the  nearest  cab-stand,  and 
Wingsbury- square  is  the  place,  Misturus 
Pill  is  the  man,  and  Buttons  is  the  boy  who 


will  help  you  to  the  consummation  of  that 
health  which  is  the  foundation  of  personal 
comfort. 


A  RUN  THROUGH  AN  IRISH 
FAIR. 

THERE  can  scarcely,  I  think,  be  a  more 
amusing  place  to  a  quiet  observer  than 
an  Irish  fair.  Held  generally  in  the  main 
streets  of  country  towns,  they  are  largely 
patronized  not  only  by  those  who  go  for 
dealing  purposes,  but  by  immense  numbers 
of  male  and  female  pleasure-seekers  of  the 
peasant  classes,  who  look  upon  the  “fair 
day  ”  as  a  holiday,  and  flock  in  from  many 
miles  round  to  drink,  “coort,”  and  make 
merry  till  an  advanced  hour  of  the  even¬ 
ing. 

The  last  fair  I  attended  was  one  that  is 
held  every  quarter  in  a  certain  flourishing 
little  town  in  the  county  Antrim.  Of  these 
four  fairs  in  the  year,  the  two  more  impor¬ 
tant  are  called  the  summer  fair  and  the 
winter  fair.  It  was  the  former,  which  is  the 
largest  of  the  four,  that  I  attended;  and 
through  this  one  I  shall  endeavour  to  con¬ 
duct  my  reader.  Entering  the  town  by  one 
of  the  bye-streets,  we  find  it  lined  on  both 
sides  with  stalls,  upon  which  are  what  are 
no  doubt  meant  as  tempting  displays  of 
currant  cakes,  cheese,  “  yellow  man,”  “  pan- 
tuffy,”  and  other  delicate  edibles. 

Along  these  streets  the  rural  gentlemen 
take  their  blushing  sweethearts*  and  with 
reckless  prodigality  invest  twopence  or 
threepence,  or  perhaps  more,  in  whatever 
coveted  piece  of  confectionery  may  catch 
their  eye.  Crowds  of  girls  and  boys,  dressed 
in  their  Sunday  clothes,  are  moving  along 
the  footpath  at  either  side  of  the  street, 
eating  a  piece  of  “  candy  ”  perhaps,  or  suck¬ 
ing  a  “  black  lump,”  and  indulging  in  con¬ 
versation  far  sweeter  than  either.  Knots  of 
men  are  standing  here  and  there,  deep  in 
discussion  about  some  horse,  or  pig,  or  cow, 
and  occasionally  managing  to  get  a  hearty 
guffaw  at  some  joke  among  themselves. 
Now  and  then  a  horse,  with  a  few  dealers 
cracking  their  whips  behind  him,  or  rattling 
their  sticks  inside  their  hats,  is  led  trotting, 
and  not  unlikely  kicking,  down  the  middle 
of  the  street;  and  immediately  a  charge  is 
made  by  the  people  for  the  footpath,  and 
for  a  few  moments  the  horse  is  the  sole 
attraction.  Not  seldom,  too,  the  emphatic 
remonstrances  of  a  pig,  which  is  moving 
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about  indignantly  inside  a  sack  on  a  man's 
back,  create  a  little  merriment  among  those 
unaccustomed  to  such  sights  and  sounds. 

Let  me  narrate  a  few  observations  which  I 
made  on  a  couple  like  this — a  pig  and  its 
homeward-bound  proprietor. 

The  cries  of  the  enclosed  animal  for  help, 
which  first  attracted  my  attention,  were 
heartrending — and,  indeed,  ear-rending;  yet 
I  noticed  that  immediately  the  proprietor 
stopped  to  speak  to  a  friend,  it  forthwith 
ceased  its  lamentations  and  appeals,  appa¬ 
rently  with  the  purpose  of  listening  to  hear 
whether  they  contemplated  taking  it  out;  for, 
on  being  satisfied  that  no  such  an  intention 
was  spoken  of,  it  instantly  began  again  with 
renewed  vigour.  This  brought  upon  it  a 
puiich  on  the  ribs  from  the  proprietor, 
whereupon  there  was  a  dead  silence,  followed 
by  a  grunt  of  dissatisfaction,  and  a  quick 
movement  which  told  of  speedy  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  campaign. 

On  its  heedless  gaoler  moving  off  again,  it 
began  once  more  to  certify  its  rights  to 
freedom,  and  to  object  in  a  most  determined 
manner  to  the  treatment  it  was  receiving. 
This  had  not  continued  long,  when  sud¬ 
denly,  in  the  midst  of  the  commotion,  some¬ 
thing  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  far¬ 
thing  candle  was  protruded  from  a  hole  in 
the  bag,  arid  was  flourished  in  an  energetic 
but  rather  spasmodic  manner,  to  the  no 
small  amusement  of  the  passers-by. 

This,  on  closer  examination,  proved  to  be 
the  tail  of  the  much-abused  animal — hung 
out,  doubtless,  as  a  signal  of  distress. 

An  urchin,  however,  in  whom  cruelty 
seemed  to  be  more  predominant  than  mercy, 
had  the  audacity  to  steal  up  behind  the 
gentleman  with  his  noisy  burden,  and  to 
twist  the  said  tail  with  rather  more  force 
than  consideration.  In  a  twinkling  the  tail 
was  withdrawn,  with  what  in  pig's  language 
might  have  been  an  oath ;  and,  after  another 
hasty  movement  in  the  interior  of  the  sack, 
a  very  flat  and  angry-looking  snout  was  sub¬ 
stituted.  The  snout  having  given  forth  a 
few  challenges  to  try  the  twisting  business 
again,  which  were  not  accepted,  it  also  was 
withdrawn,  and  once  more  the  exhortations 
and  protests  were  resumed.  How  these  ex¬ 
hortations  and  protests  eventually  succeeded, 
I  am  unfortunately  unable  to  say;  but  I 
greatly  fear  that  until  the  indignant  quad¬ 
ruped  was  exultingly  emptied  at  the  door  of 
its  new  home,  to  be  seen  by  its  other  pro¬ 
prietors,  the  contemptuous  treatment  of 


which  it  had  been  the  haples6  victim  was 
inexorably  and  disdainfully  continued. 

Turning  from  these  proceedings  perhaps 
sadder  and  wiser  men,  we  with  considerable 
difficulty  elbow  our  way  a  little  farther  up 
the  street. 

We  have  not  gone  far,  however,  before  our 
attention  is  arrested  by  a  very  loving-look¬ 
ing  couple  who  are  standing  in  a  doorway 
opposite  a  confectionery  stall,  upon  which 
their  eyes  are  fixed  with  longing  looks  of 
most  unmistakable  regard.  Occasionally 
one  nudges  and  whispers  to  the  other,  all 
the  while  keeping  an  eye  on  the  stall,  a  little 
manoeuvre  which  plainly  indicates  that  the 
subject  of  discussion  and  difficulty  between 
them  is  the  choice  among  the  many  coveted 
luxuries  so  temptingly  arrayed  before  them. 
Having  thus  surveyed  the  stall  at  that  dis¬ 
tance — Ae  breadth  of  the  footpath— for 
about  five  minutes,  they  venture  a  few  yards 
nearer,  and  there  begin  a  fresh  survey  and 
another  animated  but  suppressed  discussion, 
which,  having  been  continued  for  about  five 
minutes  more,  ultimately  ends  in  the  gentle¬ 
man  stepping  forward,  and  thus  politely  in¬ 
terrogating  the  stall-keeper: — 

“Am  sayin,'  misther,  how  do  ye  sell  that 
pan-tuffy?" 

The  person  thus  questioned,  who  is  an 
exceedingly  quick-talking,  roguish-looking, 
active  little  man,  answers  the  inquiry  as 
follows : — 

“  Furpence  pound?  furpence  pound,  only 
furpence  pound.  Best  tuffy  in  the  north — 
make  it  all  myself,"  handing  a  piece  to  his 
inquirer.  “That's  none  o'  yer  black  soap  and 
traykil — that’s  the  rale  matayril,  without 
doubt  or  adulterashun.  Put  that  in  yer 
mouth  an'  cranch  it,  an'  ye'll  niver  hiv  a 
sore  tongue  again." 

The  astonished  rustic  takes  the  piece, 
divides  it  with  his  sweetheart,  and,  whether 
in  belief  of  the  great  medicinal  powers  it 
was  pronounced  to  possess  or  not,  forthwith 
orders  the  stall-keeper  to  “  weigh  him  out 
half  a  poun'."  This  is  done  in  an  instant, 
and  the  “pan-tufiy"  being  enclosed  in  a 
piece  of  brown  paper,  the  money  is  paid, 
and  the  loving  couple  saunter  away  to  enjoy 
their  purchase,  as  happy  as  the  flowers  in 
May. 

Besides  these  confectionery  stalls,  there 
are  numbers  of  apple  stalls  and  gooseberry 
stalls,  and  the  owners  of  these  are  generally 
inclined  to  be  somewhat  noisy.  The  cries 
of  “Mind  the  big  yellow  ones!  mind  die 
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big  yellow  ones! — three  ha'pence  a  poun'! 
three  ha'pence  a  poun’ !”  and  “Fine  ripe 
gooseberries,  tuppence  a  quart !  tuppence  a 
quart !  tuppence  a  quart . — buy  them  up,  only 
tuppence  a  quart!"  are  heard  in  all  possible 
keys,  and  from  all  possible  directions,  simul¬ 
taneously. 

Unmindful  of  these  benevolent  invita¬ 
tions,  however,  we  press  on  towards  the  main 
street,  into  which  we  presently  emerge  with¬ 
out  damage. 

The  sight  which  presents  itself  in  this 
street  is,  I  fear,  beyond  my  powers  of  de¬ 
scription.  There  is  a  range  of  horses,  gene¬ 
rally  of  an  inferior  class,  up  both  sides  of 
the  street,  with  their  fore  feet  on  the  foot¬ 
path,  their  hind  feet  on  the  road,  and  their 
under-lips  hanging  just  as  if  they  were  about 
to  be  executed. 

The  street  itself  is  thronged  with  eques¬ 
trians  of  all  degrees,  sizes,  and  appearances, 
riding  and  shouting  up  and  down  with  as 
much  earnestness  as  if  theiT  lives  depended 
on  their  speed.  Now,  perhaps,  a  very  fine 
horse,  ridden  by  a  dealer,  trots  past  through 
the  crowded  thoroughfare  in  beautiful  style; 
now  an  old  bare-boned  nag,  with  a  stumpy 
tail,  woe-begone  countenance,  and  long  ears 
that  dangle  about  with  every  motion,  trots — 
or  rather,  hobbles — past,  mounted  bare-back 
by  a  lanky-looking  tatterdemalion,  who,  with 
his  legs  out,  after  the  manner  of  a  pair  of 
tongs,  his  body  leant  backward,  and  his  hat 
on  the  rear  of  his  head,  gives  forth  a  series 
of  “Go  on,  our  yats,"  aided  and  abetted  oc¬ 
casionally  by  a  few  inducements  from  an  old 
stick — which,  combined,  incite  the  animal  to 
proceed  at  a  pace  of  about  five  miles  an 
hour. 

All  the  while,  too,  the  bold  rider  is  hold¬ 
ing  on  bravely  by  the  mane,  at  the  same 
time  jolting  up  and  down  on  the  ridge-tiles 
of  his  charger's  back  in  what  I  should  con¬ 
sider  a  very  doubtful  and  unenviable  man¬ 
ner.  We  cannot  certainly  do  less  than  wish 
him  joy  of  his  seat 

A  horsedealer  who,  besides  the  tight 
breeches,  white  spotted  neck-tie,  and  all 
other  attributes  of  his  genus,  possesses  a 
face  in  which  there  is  a  strange  and  comical 
mingling  of  the  grave  and  humorous,  comes 
out  from  a  public-house  just  m  time  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  spectacle.  The  first  thing  he  does 
on  seeing  it  is  to  adjust  his  thumbs  in  the 
sleeve-holes  of  his  vest,  and  grin  from  ear  to 
ear.  The  next  thing  is  to  don  a  face  as 
solemn  as  an  undertaker's,  and  shout  at  the 


top  of  his  voice,  “  Hi ! — hi !"  The  passing 
cavalier  of  course  looks  round,  and  the 
dealer  jerks  his  head  backward,  in  token 
that  he  desires  him  to  approach. 

This  being  complied  with,  he  pulls  the 
horse  into  position,  and  stroking  his  (own) 
chin  with  a  reflective  air,  quietly  and  calmly 
begins  surveying  him,  from  head  to  hoof. 
Having  thus  examined  him  from  both  sides 
and  at  different  distances,  he  slowly  looks 
up  to  the  rider  with  an  air  of  simple  inquiry, 
and  philosophically  asks — 

“  What's  that?" 

“  That's  as  good  a  bit  of  owl  horseflesh 
as  iver  you  threw  yer  leg  over,"  is  the  dis¬ 
appointed  tatterdemalion's  reply,  as  he  turns 
his  charger,  to  proceed  once  more  on  his 
way. 

“  Howl  on ! — howl  on !  What  are  ye 
luckin'  for  him?  'Am  not  jokin'." 

“  'Am  luckin'  twenty-five  shillin's." 

“What  age  is  he?" 

“  Cudn't  tell ;  but  a  know  he  wus  foaled 
some  time  between  this  an*  the  Flood." 

“  Jist  so ;  well,  let  us  see  a  wee  bit  of  his 
action." 

“  Shure  ye  did  see  his  action !  Come, 
make  me  an  offer,  or  a'll  go  our  this.” 

The  dealer  looks  thoughtful  a  moment, 
and  then  says,  gravely — 

“  Wud  seven  and  sixpence  do?” 

Without  replying,  the  insulted  rider  pulls 
his  steed  round  with  a  jerk,  and  with  another 
“Go  on,  ouryat!”  followed  by  the  usual 
inducement  from  the  old  stick,  the  animal 
again  proceeds  on  its  way — but  not,  I  fear, 
rejoicing. 

Let  us  work  our  way  up  this  main  street 
a  little,  and  watch  what  goes  on  among  th$ 
buyers. 

As  we  are  crushing  past  the  long  line  of 
horses'  heads  which  nod  over  the  footpath 
— for  a  good  many  of  the  noble  steeds  are 
asleep,  and  those  that  are  not  seem  to  wish 
they  were — a  countryman  before  us,  who  is 
evidently  looking  out  for  something  “chape” 
to  put  him  over  the  ploughing  season,  stops 
in  front  of  a  pony,  which,  like  its  compa¬ 
nions,  is  enjoying  a  little  snooze  on  its  own 
account,  and  having  eyed  its  shape  a 
moment,  steps  forward  with  malevolent 
thoughtlessness,  and  wakens  the  animal 
from  its  peaceful  slumbers  by  examining 
its  mouth. 

“  What  d'ye  want  fur  the  owl  shihy  ?"  he 
inquires  of  a  man  who  is  standing  against 
the  wall,  complacently  smoking  an  old  black 
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cutty  pipe— not  the;  least  afraid,  be  it  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  shilty  might  run  away. 

“  Am  axin  seven  poun'  ten  fur  him,”  was 
the  reply,  when  the  man  has  duly  removed 
the  pipe  and  expectorated. 

Our  rural  friend  whistles,  places  his  hands 
under  his  coat  tails,  and — goes  on. 

The  man,  however,  calls  him  back  with — 

“  Hi !  take  yer  time.  What  'll  ye  give 
fur  him?” 

Our  friend,  thus  challenged,  proceeds  to 
make  a  closer  inspection  of  the  animal 
While  he  is  doing  so,  the  owner  forthwith 
lets  out  his  pipe  in  his  garrulous  endeavours 
to  give  his  property  a  good  character. 

“There's  not  a  betther  baste  in  the 
county  it  lives  in.  It  can  plough,  harraw, 
cairt,  cair,  or  do  any  mortal  thing — the 
beautifulist  iver  ye  seen.  Ye  niver  saw 
nathin’  like  it  A  r'ared  it  miself,  so  a 
should  know  all  about  it  An' — d’ye  know 
what  am^goin'  to  tell  ye?  I  wudn’t  part 
with  it  at  no  price,  only  that  am  lavin'  the 
counthry.” 

Here  the  pipe  is  replaced,  and  sucked 
desperately  a  few  moments  in  vain — appa¬ 
rently,  however,  more  with  the  intention  of 
!  hatching  a  few  other  eulogies  than  for  the 
i  enjoyment  of  the  smoke,  for  it  is  almost  im- 
j  mediately  withdrawn  again  to  make  way  for 
I  another  series  of  encomiastic  reflections 
l  upon  the  unconscious  shilty. 
j  The  latter  important  member  of  the  ani- 
•  mal  kingdom,  having  undergone  the  due 
j  examination  by  our  rustic  acquaintance, 
quietly  resumes  its  slumbers ;  while  the  said 
rustic  acquaintance  dives  his  hand  magnani¬ 
mously  into  the  bottom  of  his  pocket,  ex¬ 
tricates  therefrom  a  half-crown  piece,  places 
it  in  the  centre  of  his  right  hand,  spits  upon 
it,  asks  for  the  hand  of  his  willing  friend, 
supports  it  in  his  own  left  hand,  and,  closing 
his  lips  with  an  air  of  benevolent  determina¬ 
tion,  brings  the  half-crown  down  with  a  slap 
into  the  said  outstretched  hand  of  his  friend, 
at  the  same  time  uttering  these  humane 
words — 

“  A'll  give  ye  five  poun'  for  the  shilty.” 

“Ay? — well,  it'll  not  do,  misther.  Ye'll 
have  to  rise  yer  price  a  bit  if  ye  want  tae  do 
anything,”  is  the  man's  reply,  as  he  returns 
the  half-crown  to  its  owner. 

The  countryman  thereupon  replaces  his 
hands  under  his  coat  tails,  and  wishing  the 
man  luck  of  his  “  baste,”  turns  to  go.  He 
is  arrested,  however,  with  “  Here,  howl  on ! 
I'll  tell  ye  what  I'll  do.”  Here  the  same 


little  preliminaries  as  were  performed  by  * 
the  countryman  are  duly  gone  through.  “  III 
take  seven  poun'  fur  it  as  it  stan's,  an’  Ill 
take  no  less,  if  I  shudn't  sell  the  day.” 

“  O,  'deed,  the  divil  a  seven  poun’  yell 
take  fur  it — not  o'  my  money,  any  way.” 

At  this  juncture  is  commenced  a  some¬ 
what  enthusiastic  disquisition  on  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  pony,  and  on  the  price 
of  horses  generally.  It  ends  abruptly  by 
the  countryman  again  pulling  put  the  half- 
crown. 

“  Howl  yer  han' — howl  up  yer  han'  here.” 
Down  comes  the  half-crown  with  doable 
emphasis.  “I'll  split  die  difference  if  ye 
give  me  a  dacent  luck  penny,  an’  Ill  lave  it 
to  yerself.” 

After  half  an  hour’s  altercation  these  terms 
are  agreed  to,  and  the  worthy  couple  adjourn 
to  a  public-house  to  settle  pecuniary  matters, 
and  “  dhrink  a  dhrop  ”  over  the  head  of  the 
bargain. 

Pushing  our  way  onward  once,  more,  we 
soon  arrive  at  the  comer  of  a  bye-street,  in 
which  are  exposed  for  sale  a  large  number  of 
those  well-known  and  little  respected,  de- 
mure-looking  quadrupeds,  recognized  by  the 
name  of  asses.  Our  notice  is  attracted  here 
by  the  earnest  endeavours  of  an  urchin,  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  colleague,  to  mount  one  of  these 
gentle  animals.  It  is  pulled  about,  it  is  be¬ 
laboured,  it  is  shouted  at,  a  thousand  im¬ 
precations  are  poured  upon  its  innocent 
head,  and  to  all  this  it  disdainfully  submits; 
but  the  moment  it  gets  the  urchin  just  com¬ 
fortably  seated  on  its  back,  the  tail  is  frisked, 
down  goes  the  head,  up  go  the  heels,  and  a 
person  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  its 
would-be  rider  is  immediately  to  be  ob¬ 
served  sprawling  in  the  road,  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  benevolent  long-eared 
friend.  This  artistic  little  procedure  is  exe¬ 
cuted  with  the  greatest  neatness  and  calm¬ 
ness;  and  the  instant  it  is  done  the  happy 
countenance  of  Neddy  assumes  its  usual 
demure  look,  and  beams  down  upon  the 
fallen  foe  with  an  air  that  is  quite  as  much 
as  to  say,  “  How  do  you  like  it?” 

While  we  are  still  intent  on  Edward's 
tricks  of  legerdemain,  the  sounds  of  distant 
music  meet  our  ears;  and,  moving  in  the 
direction  whence  they  proceed,  we  shortly 
come  upon  a  large  crowd,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  violin  bow  is  making  sundry  jerky 
movements  very  suggestive  of  a  hornpipe 
or  jig.  Crushing  our  way  in  amongst  the 
rustic  audience,  we  discover  that  the  violinist 
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is  the  ubiquitous  Macormac — an  itinerant 
showman  who  attends,  I  should  say,  all  the 
fairs  and  races  in  Ulster — and  that  his 
daughter  is,  as  usual,  beside  him,  maltreat¬ 
ing  an  old  mortar-board  to  the  tune  of  “The 
Tail  o'  my  Cow.”  She  is  really  a  clever 
dancer,  and  the  delighted  spectators  fre¬ 
quently  testify  their  approbation  by  such 
zealous  exclamations  as  “  Hooh  1— go  it, 
my  darling!”  “Bravo,  my  honey!”  which 
both  performers  acknowledge  by  benign 
smiles  and  renewed  exertions. 

When  the  jig  is  finished,  and  the  cap 
begins  to  go  round,  a  few  of  the  spendthrifts 
disappear  mysteriously,  and  those  solitary 
prodigals  who  are  invariably  to  be  seen 
standing  a  little  apart  from  such  gatherings, 
pretending  to  look  unconcerned,  are  to  be 
observed  looking  another  way— of  course, 
in  expectation  of  a  friend. 

In  our  rambles  we  occasionally  meet  with 
persons  who  seem  to  experience  considerable 
difficulty  in  maintaining  their  equilibrium, 
and  who  seem,  indeed,  in  doubt  whether  to 
lie  down,  stand  up,  lean  up,  or  move  on. 

One  of  these  worthies,  immediately  after 
our  leaving  the  scene  just  described,  stops 
us  with — 

“Hi!  a  say,  misther — (hie)— am  sayin’ 
wud  it  be  makin'  too  free  fur  to  ax  ye  fur — 
(hie) — fur  to  come  in  here  till  a  wud  trate 
ye?” 

We  assure  him  we  are  teetotallers,  but 
that — some  day  again. 

“  Well,  it’s  orr  right — (hie) — it's  orr  right : 
no  ‘fence,  a  hope?” 

“  Not  at  all,”  is  our  reply. 

“  Fur,  ye  know,  I'm  the  boy  cud  do  it!” 
— pulling  out  a  fistful  of  silver,  which  with 
difficulty  we  induce  him  to  replace.  “  Well, 
am  sayin',  boys — (hie) — it's  orr  right,  ye 
know.  When  a  man  gits  a  wee  dhrop — 
(hie) — when  a  man  gits  a  wee  dhrop,  ye 

know,  he's  foolish;  but  am - but  a  can 

bate  iver  a  man  in  the  fair — (hie) — iver  a 
man  at  or  undher  eleven  stone  an'  a  quarter 
in  the  fair  the  day.” 

Here  he  begins  to  sway  backwards  and 
forwards,  in  a  pensive  mood;  and  after  a 
few  moments’  sage  meditation,  utters,  in  a 
dreamy  tone,  without  looking  up,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sapient  reflection — 

“  Well,  am  sayin',  boys — (hie) — am  sayin' 
— I  wondher  if  I'm  dhrunk.” 

Wishing  to  put  his  mind  at  case  on  this 
little  matter,  we  kindly  inform  him  that  he 

_ _ _ _ i  _r  Zj. 


“  Give  us  yer  han'.  Shure  it's  orr  right 
enough — (hie) — it's  orr  right  enough.  There 
needn't  be  no  more  abour't.” 

We  are  not  desirous  of  having  any  more 
“  abour't,”  so  we  part  from  our  affectionate 
friend — not,  however,  without  being  called 
back  a  few  times  to  hear  of  the  unchanging 
regard  he  bears  towards  us.  When  at  some 
distance  we  look  back,  he  is  balancing  him¬ 
self  on  the  kerbstone — to  all  appearances 
moralising  on  the  vanity  of  human  affairs ; 
for  he  frequently  wags  his  head  in  a  most  sad 
and  philosophical  manner,  as  if  quite  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  the  preacher's  words. 

But  now — having,  as  purposed,  taken  the 
reader  a  hasty  run  through  the  fair,  and 
shown  him  the  principal  objects  of  interest — 
I  must  conclude  my  sketch.  I  hope,  brief 
as  it  necessarily  is,  that  it  will  give  him  a 
tolerably  correct  notion  of  an  Irish  fair,  as 
seen  in  the  prosperous  county  mentioned  at 
the  beginning. 

J.  R.  PLANCHE. 

THE  subject  of  our  cartoon,  Mr.  J.  R. 

Plandfe,  Somerset  Herald,  has  recently 
given  to  the  world  a  very  interesting  and 
amusing  book,  entitled  “  Recollections  and 
Reflections.”  It  is  a  very  pleasant  auto¬ 
biography,  and  with  our  sketch  of  Mr. 
Planches  life  we  propose  to  unite  a  notice 
of  the  two  volumes  that  contain  his  recol¬ 
lections. 

Mr.  Plandfe's  grandfather  was  a  French 
refugee,  but  his  parents,  both  of  French 
stock,  were  bom  in  London.  The  author  of 
the  “  Recollections  ”  made  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  on  life's  stage  in  Old  Burlington-street, 
on  the  27th  of  February,  1796.  He  is  there¬ 
fore  seventy-six  years  of  age,  and  is  as  active 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  literary  pursuits 
as  ever  he  was.  Besides  publishing  this  year 
the  book  under  notice,  he  has  furnished  the 
stage  with  the  lyrical  parts  of  “  Babil  and 
Bijou,"  Mr.  Boucicault's  great  show  at  Covent 
Garden.  Mr.  Plandfe’s  father  was  an  emi¬ 
nent  watchmaker,  and  attracted  the  notice 
of  George  III.,  who  often  chatted  with  him 
in  the  most  familiar  manner.  He  tells  this 
characteristic  anecdote  of  that  monarch : — 

One  day,  going  to  St  James's  with  the 
King's  watch,  which  had  been  mended,  he 
told  the  page  that  the  ribbon  was  rather  dirty. 
The  King  overheard  this,  and  coming  to  the 
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“What  is  that,  Planchd? — what  is  that?” 

Mr.  Planch^  repeated  his  remark  about 
the  state  of  the  royal  ribbon,  and  suggested 
a  new  one. 

“  New  ribbon,  Planch^ !”  said  the  King. 
“  What  for  ?  Can’t  it  be  washed  ?” 

This  excellent  gentleman,  having  known 
what  it  was  to  be  very  poor,  determined  that 
his  son  should  learn  some  useful  profession 
or  trade.  At  first,  the  subject  of  our  notice 
tried  artistic  pursuits,  but  having  a  very 
strong  development  of  the  cacoethes  scri- 
bendiy  he  chose  to  be  articled  to  a  book¬ 
seller.  Soon  after  he  turned  his  attention  to 
playwriting,  and  became  distinguished  as  an 
amateur  actor  of  his  own  characters.  His 
early  recollections  date  back  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  by  fire  of  both  the  great  national 
theatres;  the  Old  Prices  row  at  New  Covent 
Garden;  the  Young  Roscius  mania;  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  John  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons; 
and  the  appearance  of  Edmund  Kean  and 
Miss  O’Niel. 

In  1818,  “Amoroso,”  a  piece  of  his  own, 
was  produced  at  Drury  Lane,  and  for  fifty-four 
years  Mr.  Planch^  has  been  writing  for  the 
stage.  In  1820,  the  “Vampire”  was  brought 
out  at  the  Lyceum. 

It  was  three  years  after  this  that  Mr. 
Planch  6  began  his  reform  of  the  costume  of 
the  stage:  he  designed  the  dresses  of  “  King 
John,”  in  accordance  with  the  true  dresses 
of  the  period,  gratuitously  for  John  Kemble. 
On  the  subject  of  costume,  Mr.  Planch^  is 
the  greatest  authority  we  have.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  to  which  he  has  devoted  many  years  of 
earnest  study;  and  he  may  be  regarded  as 
the  originator  of  correct  dressing  on  the 
stage.  This  rehabilitation  of  the  characters 
in  “  King  John”  was  thoroughly  successful, 
and,  he  says,  “  a  complete  reformation  of 
dramatic  costume  became  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  inevitable  on  the  English  stage.” 

On  the  subject  of  old  armour,  too,  Mr. 
Planchd  is  a  great  authority ;  and  he  more 
than  once  arranged  the  splendid  collection 
of  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  for  public 
exhibition. 

While  his  two  handsome  volumes  are  by 
no  means  overburdened  by  reflections,  they 
contain  a  fund  of  most  interesting  recollec¬ 
tions.  Without  following  the  autobiographer 
year  by  year,  we  may  state,  in  a  few  words, 
that  it  has  been  the  fortune  of  the  amiable 
and  accomplished  playwriter  and  antiquary 
to  know  intimately  almost  all  the  notabilities 


of  the  stage  who  have  flourished  from  his 
youth  to  the  present  day;  whilst  in  society 
he  has  been  everywhere  welcome,  and  has 
seen  and  known  nearly  everybody  of  social 
distinction. 

His  office  of  Herald  has  brought  him  into 
immediate  contact  with  kings  and  courts; 
and  his  descriptions  of  courtly  scenes,  at 
home  and  abroad,  are  not  the  least  interest¬ 
ing  portion  of  his  book. 

Of  course,  he  has  a  great  store  of  anec¬ 
dotes,  which  he  tells  in  the  happiest  way; 
and  we  select  a  few  at  random.  We  cannot 
appear  to  rob  such  an  extensive  repertory; 
and  for  the  rest,  if  they  like  these,  we  refer 
our  readers  to  the  book  itself. 

Mr.  Planchd  tells  a  good  story  of  Poole. 
Dining  one  day  where  the  host  became  ex¬ 
ceedingly  excited  and  angry  at  not  being 
able  to  find  any  stuffing  m  a  roast  leg  of 
pork,  Poole  quietly  suggested — 

“  Perhaps  it  is  in  the  other  leg? 

At  dinner,  on  another  occasion,  a  City 
knight  asked — 

“  Who  wrote  the  ‘  School  for  Scandal’?” 

Poole,  with  perfect  sang  froid,  replied — 

“  Miss  Chambers,  the  banker’s  daughter.” 

“  Ah !  indeed,”  said  Sir  J - .  “  Clever 

girl!  very  clever  girl!” 

Almost  directly  after,  Poole  said — 

“  Pray,  Sir  J - ,  are  you  a  knight  bache¬ 

lor  or  a  knight  errant  ?” 

“  Well,  now — I  really  can’t  say — I  don’t 
think  I  ever  was  asked  that  question.  I’ll 
make  it  a  point  to  inquire.” 

At  a  theatre  once,  Mr.  Planch^  heard 
one  of  the  “gods”  exclaim,  during  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  wretchedly  presented  melo¬ 
drama — 

“  We  don’t  expect  no  grammar,  but  you 
might  let  the  scenes  meet!” 

On  another  occasion,  a  novelty  in  the 
shape  of  a  drop-curtain  made  of  looking- 
glass  was  advertised  and  duly  produced. 
There  was  considerable  applause  at  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  monvent  it  subsided,  a 
stentorian  voice  from  the  gallery  shouted 
out — 

“That’s  all  werry  well!  Now  show  us 
summut  else!” 

Mr.  Planchd  observes — 

“What  more  cutting  commentary  could 
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the  keenest  wit  have  made  upon  this  costly 
folly?” 

Price,  the  Druiy  Lane  manager,  loved  a 
rubber,  and  was  not  more  irritable  than 
whist  players  in  general  when  a  partner 
makes  a  mistake.  His  partner  apologizing 
one  night  for  a  mistake  with — 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Price,  I  thought 
the  queen  was  out,”  he  replied. 

“  I'll  bet  you  five  pounds,  sir,  you  didn’t 
think  any  such  thing.” 

Probably  pretty  near  the  truth. 

There  is  a  characteristic  anecdote  of 
Theodore  Hook. 

“  I  have  been  ill,”  said  Hook,  “  for  some 
time,  and  my  doctors  told  me  never  to  be 
out  of  doors  after  dark,  as  the  night  air  was 
the  worst  thing  for  me.  I  have  taken  their 
advice.  I  drive  into  town  at  four  o’clock 
every  afternoon;  dine  at  Crockford’s,  or 
wherever  I  may  be  invited;  and  never  go 
home  till  this  time”  (broad  daylight)  “  in  the 
morning.  I  have  not  breathed  the  night  air 
for  the  last  two  months.” 

Luttrell,  celebrated  in  society,  having  ac¬ 
cepted  a  verbal  invitation  to  dinner,  asked 
whom  he  was  going  to  meet. 

“  I  really  don’t  know,  but  I  believe  the 
Bishop  of - for  one.” 

“The  Bishop  of - !”  cried  Luttrell. 

“  Mercy  upon  me !  I  don’t  mix  well  with 
the  dean,  but  I  shall  positively  effervesce 
with  the  bishop.” 

When  Louis  Napoleon,  then  President, 
met  Lady  Blessington  one  day  driving  in 
the  Champs  Elys^es,  after  the  first  saluta¬ 
tions  had  passed  between  them  he  unfortu¬ 
nately  asked — 

“  Comptez-vous  rester  long-temps  ici  ?” 

“  Et  vous?”  was  the  rejoinder  of  his  ci- 
devant  friend. 

There  is  another  capital  story  of  Hook. 
One  day  an  old  lady  pressed  him  so  much 
to  stay  to  dinner  that  he  could  not  possibly 
refuse.  On  sitting  down,  the  servant  un¬ 
covered  a  dish  which  contained  two  mutton 
chops,  and  his  old  friend  said — 

“  Mr.  Hook,  you  see  your  dinner.” 

“Thank  you,  ma’am,”  he  replied;  “but 
wheris  yours  ?” 

Mr.  Planch^  has  done  well.  Having 


given  our  readers  this  taste  of  his  “  Recol¬ 
lections,”  we  will  now  refer  them  to  the 
book  itself. 

THE  VILLAGE  SPICE-SHOP. 

BAGN  ALL’S,  the  spice-shop,  at  the  village  end, 
To  us  a  sort  of  Canaan’s  land, 

Made  many  a  thought  to  Virgil  due, 

Come  to  his  pages  second-hand. 

And  ease  gave  many  a  weary  thought 
That  flashed  hope-light  through  shadows  dark, 

In  flight  from  troubling  waters,  as  the  dove 
To  hand  outstretched  from  floating  ark. 

And  here  was  faith,  that  mountains  moved ; 

That  heaviest  want,  the  ready  cash : 

The  half-year  through,  our  little  bill 
Ran  up  without  a  stop  or  gash. 

J-et  infants  suck  their  sleep  from  thumbs, 

The  bliss  of  ignorance  a  type ; 

Old  “  Bagnall’s  humbugs  ”  gave  me  peace — 

Alas !  and  gave  me  many  a  gripe. 

BY  RULE  OF  THUMB. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  GOOD  DINNER  AND  BAD  APPETITES. 

AS  it  was  a  betrothal  dinner  to  which 
Fletcher  had  been  invited,  Mrs.  Len- 
nard  had  provided  an  exceedingly  tempting 
repast,  being  blest  with  a  good  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  cook,  who  took  a  pride  in  her  art  and 
spared  no  trouble  in  that  attention  to  minutiae 
upon  which  perfection  in  everything  depends. 
There  were  red  mullets  dressed  in  vine 
leaves,  and  a  bit  of  venison  and  an  iced 
pudding;  and  the  wine  was  taken  from  cer¬ 
tain  bins  which  were  only  visited  now  and 
then,  being  small  lots  from  the  stock  of  a 
very  famous  epicure  who  had  died,  deeply 
indebted,  some  two  years  before,  and  for  a 
few  dozen  from  whose;  cellars  Mr.  Lennard 
had  bid  a  pretty  high  price — not  too  high, 
for  there  was  a  claret  amongst  it  to  have 
tasted  which  was  a  joy  for  ever.  Alas  1  how 
that  wine  was  now  wasted  !  The  two  young 
people  were  thinking  of  each  other  instead 
of  what  they  ate  and  drank,  all  the  time ; 
while  their  elders  were  in  such  a  state  of 
mental  perturbation  that  they  could  scarcely 
swallow,  and  were  quite  incapable  of  tasting 
what  they  did  force  down  their  throats.  So 
that  when  the  meal  was  finished,  they  might 
just  as  well  have  dined  off  barbel,  boiled 
mutton,  and  rice-pudding,  washed  down  with 
gooseberry  and  Gladstone  claret,  for  all  they 
|  knew  to  the  contrary.  There  is  only  one 
|  consolatory  reflection  connected  with  that 
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meal,  which  is  that  only  two  bottles  of  Which  somewhat  surprised  that  gentle- 
that  particular  velvety  -  violet  wine  were  man,  whose  teeth  were  as  sound  as  Fletcher's, 
opened. 

The  first  few  days  following  the  engage-  Fidgety  as  the  parent  Leonards  had  in- 
ment  of  lovers  are  the  happiest  of  their  lives,  wardly  been  while  their  guest  was  with  them. 
The  sky  is  brighter^  the  air  is  more  invigo-  their  hearts  sank  when  he  took  his  depu¬ 
rating,  their  fellow-creatures — when  they  do  ture.  Mr.  Lennard  dreaded  being  left  alone 
not  get  in  the  way — a  nobler  and  more  esti-  with  his  wife  and  cross-examined ;  and  Mr& 
raable  race  of  beings  than  usual.  After  a  Lennard  had  a  much  more  trying  and  un¬ 
week  it  becomes  a  matter  of  course,  and  ex-  pleasant  ordeal  before  her — that  of  eating 
temal  objects  reassume  their  ordinary  ave-  the  words  she  had  spoken  in  the  morning 
rage  properties.  The  consequent  marriage  before  her  daughter.  She  did  not  shrink 
is,  of  course,  a  renewal  of  the  delight ;  but  is  from  it,  however ;  but  followed  Mary  unhesi- 
so  mixed  up  with  separation  from  parents  tatingly  when  she  went  up  to  bed. 
and  friends,  and  the  breaking-up  of  old  as-  It  is  not  often  that  a  parent  has  to  beat 
sociations  and  habits — which  is  all  very  about  the  bush  in  any  discussion  with*  a 
painful  when  you  come  to  the  point,  though  child;  and  Mrs.  Lennard. had  a  particular 
trifling  in  the  distance — that  it  cannot  be  scorn,  often  expressed,  for  all  persons  who 
compared  to  the  unclouded  joy  of  the  newly-  did  not  say  what  they  had  got  to  say ,  at 
betrothed.  Besides,  expectation  always  beats  once,  plainly,  without  circumlocution.  And 
fruition  in  this  world.  yet  she  could  not,  for  the  life  of  her,  see 

The  abstraction  which  caused  these  two  how  to  begin  her  explanation.  Another 
absurd  young  people  to  be  indifferent  to  difficulty  was  to  keep  out  of  the  range  of 
their  dinner  also  prevented  their  observing  her  daughter's  eyes  while  she  spoke;  for  she 
the  perturbed  state  of  mind  of  the  elder  felt  that  she  could  never  explain  herself  if 
couple,  which  must  have  forced  itself  upon  the  child  whom  she  had  taught  to  walk,  talk, 
the  attention  of  any  one  in  a  sane  condition,  and  spell,  whom  she  had  put  in  the  comer, 
They  forced  themselves  to  say  cheerful  whipped,  petted,  and  spoiled,  was  watch- 
things,  and  then  relapsed  into  long  silences,  ing  her  hesitation  and  confusion.  This  last 
which  they  would  again  break  with  some  ex-  obstacle,  however,  she  surmounted  by  in- 
ceedingly  abrupt  remark  upon  a  topic  quite  sisting  upon  unhooking  the  girl's  dress — an 
unconnected  with  what  had  been  touched  on  operation  which  may  be  protracted  to  almost 
last.  It  is  true  that  when  the  subject  he  was  any  extent,  furnishes  an  excuse  for  auxiliary 
mad  upon  was  withdrawn  by  her  mother  exclamations,  and  during  which  it  is  a  phy- 
after  dinner,  Fletcher  had  a  lucid  interval,  in  sical  impossibility  for  the  person  being  un- 
which  it  occurred  to  him  that  his  proposed  done  to  look  the  undoer  in  the  face,  unless 
father-in-law  was  rather  different  from  the  indeed  she  has  a  rotatory  head,  like  an  owl, 
jovial  good  fellow  he  had  hitherto  found  which  is,  I  believe,  unusual  amongst  un- 
him;  but  the  young  man,  who  was-  blest  feathered  bipeds. 

with  remarkably  sound  and  good  teeth,  and  “  Have  you  quite  recovered  from  the 
who  had  been  strongly  impressed  by  less  fatigue  of  last  night  and  the  emotion  of  this 
fortunate  friends  with  a  vivid  idea  of  the  morning?"  asked  Mrs.  Lennard,  as  soon  as 
horrible  tortures  he  had  thereby  escaped,  she  was  ensconced  behind  her  daughter’s 
had  come  to  mass  all  the  evils  with  the  back,  and  toying  with  the  top  hook  and 
causes  of  which  he  was  unacquainted  under  eye. 

one  head — he  concluded  that  Mr.  Lennard  “  Oh,  yes,  mamma  dear,  quite  !”  cried 
had  the  toothache.  So  firm  was  his  convic-  Mary,  energetically. 

tion  upon  this  point,  that  when — after  an  “  Amd  have  you  forgiven  that — that  young 
evening  which  seemed  to  the  young  people  man,  who  was  urged  by  his  admiration,  and 
to  have  lasted  about  an  hour,  while  the  old-  perhaps  jealousy,  and  his— dear  me,  what  a 
sters  began  to  think  that  some  atmospheric  stupid  hook! — Mexican — it  must  be  bent! — 
disturbance  must  have  stopped  all  the  clocks  Mexican  blood  to — to  rather  forget  him- 
— he  took  his  departure,  his  last  words  self?” 

were —  “Forgiven  him,  mamma,  dear!  Why,  I 

“  Don't  come  into  the  hall,  the  night  air  have  hardly  thought  since  about  him,  and  as 
will  be  bad  for  your  tooth.  Good  night — I  I  am  not  likely  to  see  him  again — ” 
hope  it  won’t  keep  you  awake!”  “Why,  that  is  just  it,”  interrupted  Mrs. 
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Leonard.  “On  talking  the  matter  over 
with  your  father,  it  seemed  that  there  were 
reasons  why  Don  Carlos  Perez  should  not 
leave  the  house.  Take  care,  you  will  wrench 
this  eye  off!” 

Mary  had,  indeed,  made  a  half-turn  round 
at  this  startling  announcement ;  but  a  sudden 
thought,  which  fell  chill  on  her  heart,  had 
an  effect  in  arresting  that  movement  which 
mere  care  for  the  integrity  of  a  dress  which 
she  would  not  have  to  mend  herself  might 
have  failed  to  produce. 

Were  those  threats  uttered  against  her 
father  to  be  feared,  after  all  ? 

So  she  stood  quite  still  until  her  mother 
had  completed  her  task,  and  then,  disencum¬ 
bering  her  arms,  and  stepping  out  of  the 
silken  wave  which  thereupon  surged  around 
her  feet,  she  seated  herself  upon  the  bed, 
with  cheeks  almost  as  white  as  her  gleaming 
shoulders. 

“  I  know  what  it  is,  mamma,”  she  said  at 
last,  after  her  mother  had  gone  on  talking, 
not  very  coherently  for  her,  for  about  five 
minutes — “papa  has  shot  some  one  in  a 
dud,  and  this  man  saw  him  do  it;  and  if  I 
don't  give  up  Will — William,  he  will  tell  the 
police,  and  poor  papa  will  be  hung  or  some¬ 
thing — for  they  punish  people  now  for  fight¬ 
ing  duels ;  and  I  know  it's  that,  because  papa 
could  hot  do  anything  really  wrong,  I  am 
certain,  and  duelling  is  the  only  honourable 
thing  a  gentleman  can  do  that  is  made  such 
a  serious  matter  by  the  law,  is  it  not  ?  I  was 
thinking  what  it  could  be  this  morning, 
before  I  went  to  sleep,  and  it's  that — though 
I  did  not  believe  it  then,  but  I  do  now. 
Papa  has  fought  a  dud,  and  this  Perez  saw 
him;  and  so  I  shall  have  to  marry  him,  and 
die  of  a  broken  heart,  and  so  will  William. 
And,  oh,  how  I  hate  this  wretch !  Oh*  poor 
papa,  poor  William — oh  dear !  oh  dear !  ” 

And  then,  happily,  the  storm  broke  into 
rain. 

“My  dear  Mary,  calm  yourself,”  said  Mrs. 
Leonard,  seating  herself  on  the  bed,  by  the 
side  of  her  daughter,  and  passing  her  arms 
round  her.  “You  were  right  when  you  ac¬ 
quitted  your  father  of  having  ever  done  any¬ 
thing  really  wrong  or  dishonourable,  of  that 
I  am  certain.  I  know  nothing  about  your 
other  conjecture;  indeed,  I  am  quite  ignorant 
whether  there  was  anything  whatever  in  those 
threats  uttered  by  Perez  when  he  was  angry 
and  not  quite  himself.  The  reasons  why  we 
cannot  at  once  break  with  this  youth  and 
turn  him  out  of  the  house  are  of  a  nature 


which  cannot  be  told,  not  even  to  you. 
But  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  the  mystery, 
only  great  misfortune.  As  for  your  being 
forced  to  marry  this  Perez,  dismiss  sudi  a 
thought  from  your  mind  at  once ;  for  I  pro¬ 
mise  you  solemnly  that,  though  for  the  sake 
of  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy  I 
may  possibly  pretend  to  entertain  the  idea 
of  such  a  union,  both  your  father  and 
myself  would  die  to  prevent  your  suffering 
such  a  fate.” 

“And  am  I  never  to  know  anything  of  this 
mystery?”  asked  Mary,  when  her  mother's 
reassurances  combined  with  her  own  tears 
had  soothed  and  calmed  her. 

“I  sincerely  hope,  never!”  replied  the 
mother.  “It  could  do  no  good,  and  would 
only  make  me  more  unhappy.  Why  should 
the  memory  of  what  is  wretched  be  perpe¬ 
tuated?  If  you  love  me,  Mary,  you  will  not 
seek  to  know  it” 

And  with  this  Mary  had  to  be  content. 

When  at  last  Mrs.  Leonard  left  her 
daughter,  she  had  the  prospect  of  another 
unpleasant  interview  with  her  husband;  for 
the  subject  could  not  be  put  off  or  shirked. 
Fortunately,  however,  he  proved  to  be  as 
reticent  as  she  herself  wished,  and  so  they 
managed  to  discuss  their  future  conduct 
and  the  interests  of  Mary  without  touching 
on  the  reasons  each  seemed  to  have  for 
being  so  careful  not  to  offend  this  mys¬ 
terious  Spaniard,  but  with  extreme  mutual 
amazement  each  at  the  other's  forbearance. 

For  Mr.  Lennard  had  nearly  made  up 
his  mind,  while  undressing,  that  Clements 
had  broken  his  promise,  and  told  his  wife 
all  about  the  bill  so  thoughtlessly  signed 
with  an  alias,  and  expected  the  hour  of  cur¬ 
tain  lecture  with  a  dread  no  bachelor  can 
comprehend.  Suicide,  he  half  expected, 
would  be  the  only  course  open  to  him  in 
the  morning.  Immense  was  his  relief,  then, 
when  she  resumed  the  subject  in  the  same 
subdued,  not  to  say  humble,  tone  in  which 
she  had  spoken  of  it  before  dinner. 

Edith,  on  her  side,  had  a  like  suspicion 
that  her  husband  had  received  an  intima¬ 
tion  of  the  dangerous  position  in  which  her 
father  was  placed,  and  his  not  speaking  of 
it  to  her  was  no  proof  that  this  was  *  not 
the  threat  held  over  him — an  exaggerated 
delicacy  for  her  feelings  having  always  been 
the  prominent  characteristic  of  his  beha¬ 
viour  towards  her;  indeed,  they  would  have 
got  on  better  together  if  he  had  not  been  so 
over-scrupulous  as  to  render  sympathy  diffi- 
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cult.  If  she  had  been  sure,  she  would  have 
alluded  to  her  father  herself.  She  would 
have  done  so,  whether  he  knew  anything  of 
the  matter  or  not,  if  it  had  not  been  that  it 
might  lead  to  his  discovering  how  nearly  she 
had  married  Clements  during  his  absence 
in  Australia;  and  she  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  the  humiliation  of  his  learning 
that 

“Before  we  go  to  sleep,  Arthur,”  she  said, 
when  they  were  horizontal,  “we  ought  to 
come  to  some  decision.” 

“Certainly,  my  dear.” 

“Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  ?” 

“Well,  I  suppose  he  must  stay  here — for 
the  present,  and  we  must  keep  Mary  out  of 
his  way,  and  young  Fletcher  must  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  come  here  as  much  as  possible ; 
and  in  the  meantime  I  must  see  whether  I 
cannot  get  hold  of  that — ” 

“Yes,  that  what?”  said  Mrs.  Lennard, 
when  he  paused. 

“  Nothing,”  he  replied.  “I  merely  meant, 
you  know,  that  if  all  the  circumstances 
which  combine  to  make  us  careful  of  giving 
offence  were  non-existent,  they — they — ” 

“Yes,  go  on — they - ” 

“They  would  not  exist,  you  know.  And 
now  what  is  your  proposition  ?” 

“I  cannot  determine  upon  any  definite 
plan  at  present,”  said  Mrs.  Lennard.  “  We 
must  temporise,  negotiate,  and  be  guided  by 
events.  But  we  might  lay  down  one  or  two 
rules  for  our  guidance  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances.  For  instance,  we  might  agree  to 
stand  by  each  other  to  the  last,  happen  what 
might.” 

“Edith!” 

“  Even  though  it  seemed  advisable  to  fly 
from  the  country  together,  and  seek  a  new 
world,”  continued  Mrs.  Lennard,  the  thought 
striking  h£r  at  the  moment,  that  if  the  whole 
party  disappeared  Clements’s  best  card  would 
be  trumped,  as  his  threat  to  betray  her  father 
could  not  have  been  suggested  by  the  idea 
of  any  affection  she  might  have  for  a  parent 
she  had  never  known,  and  of  whose  existence 
she  had  only  been  informed  by  himself,  but 
must  have  been  held  out  simply  upon  the 
speculation  that  she  would  shnnk  from  the 
disgrace  of  being  known  in  London  society 
to  be  the  daughter  of  one  felon,  and  to  have 
all  but  married  another.  But  if  she  volun¬ 
tarily  abdicated  her  position  in  that  society 
repudiation  by  which  was  all  she  had  to  fear, 
hi9  proceedings  against  Broughton  would  be 


a  fruitless  indulgence  of  spite  at  an  enor¬ 
mous  risk  to  himself  and  the  prospects  of 
his  son. 

“Why,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Lennard,  sim¬ 
ply,  “you  know  I  have  always  been  ready 
for  that  or  anything  else  with  you ;  and  if  you 
had  always  felt  as  you  do  now,  what  a  happy 
fellow  I  should  have  been— aye,  though  we  j 
had  lived  in  a  log  hut  upon  dampers  and 
tea!” 

“Poor  Arthur ! ”  she  replied,  “I  fear  I  have 
not  made  you  a  very  good  wife.  I  am  im¬ 
perious,  worldly,  and  discontented.  Oh !  I 
know  the  faults  of  my  own  character,  and  if 
everything  went  smoothly  again  I  should  pro¬ 
bably  be  the  same  as  ever.  But  when  there 
is  danger,  you  see,  why  that  draws  friends 
together.” 

“True,”  said  Lennard,  with  a  sigh;  “and 
we  are  too  old  for  romance.” 


TABLE  TALK. 

WE  have  received  a  second  letter  from 
Mr.  Hargrave  Jennings  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Mr.  Stanley: 
the  subject  is  of  such  importance  as  to 
warrant  its  insertion.  We  do  this  without 
making  any  comment  of  our  own  upon  it. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  ONCE  A  WEEK. 

Sir — So  much  interest  is  felt  now  in  every 
corroborating  incident  that  may  direct  light 
upon  the  present  place  or  path  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  that  it  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Stanley, 
in  his  last  letter  to  the  Times — repeated  in 
all  the  other  journals — does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  “assures 
him  ”  that  “  one  Amer  bin  Salim — a  relation 
of  Sheikh  Hashid — tells  Sheikh  Hashid  that 
Sheikh  Hashid’s  ‘  sofari  *  (caravan)  is  in  pro¬ 
gress;  and  has  seen  somebody  who  reports 
that  the  Doctor  is  at  Unyanyembe,  and  is 
‘  all  right.’  ”  Which  is  very  consolatory,  so 
far;  and  we  all  owe  thanks  to  Amer  bin 
Salim,  who  is,  at  all  events,  “  on  the  tracks.” 
But  we  should  much  have  liked  to  have 
been  told  the  name  of  the  gentleman  at 
Zanzibar,  which  we  should  suppose  must 
be  somewhat  of  a  small  place ;  and  there¬ 
fore  some  of  us  “  might  have  known  him.” 
Nevertheless,  he  reports  that  “all  friends 
are  well  ” — of  which  fact  we  are  very  glad. 
There  are  such  facilities  now,  all  over  the 
world,  for  postal  and  for  electric  communi¬ 
cation,  that  the  ordinary  laborious  methods 
of  instituting  intelligence  with  Dr.  Iiving- 
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stone  seem  almost  superseded.  The  world 
is  incontestably  of  smaller  girth  than  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Sir  Wadter  Raleigh.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Central  Africa  is,  in  its  way, 
a  highly  civilized,  unrecognizable  place, 
could  we  only  get  there.  That  which  we 
want  now  is,  the  most  rapid  means  of  com¬ 
munication  with  Dr.  Livingstone.  I  would 
consequently  recommend  that  a  section  of 
experienced  Post-office  clerks  should  be  sent 
to  Zanzibar,  with  an  apparatus  for  correct 
addresses,  if  not  to  Unyanyembe  (I  take  pre¬ 
caution  before  I  write  the  word) ;  even  more 
hazardously,  to  Mpwa-pwa  or  to  Mrera,  Cen- 
l  tral  Ukonongo.  In  one  of  these  places, 
Mr.  Stanley  declares  it  probable  that  Dr. 
Livingstone  is  now  to  be  found;  there¬ 
fore  we  start  with  a  plain  point  of  direc¬ 
tion.  I  confess  that  I  believe  everything 
of  the  skill  of  a  London  postman;  and  I 
would  even  confidently  entrust  the  finding 
of  Dr.  Livingstone  to  one  of  our  metropo¬ 
litan  postmen,  rather  than  to  some  more 
easily  diverted  speculative  explorers,  anxious 
to  send  home  pictures  to  the  illustrated 
papers  of  the  striking  points  of  their  where¬ 
about.  But,  sir,  I  greatly  fear  that  whereas 
nothing  other  turning  up  would  daunt  the 
zeal  of  my  supposed  heroic,  persevering 
postman,  these  terrible  consonants  and 
those  unpronounceable  names  would  baffle 
him.  Obstacles  of  pronunciation  thus  arise 
which  actually  interpose  burrs  and  stumbles 
in  our  drawing-rooms;  with  nothing  other¬ 
wise  interfering  with  our  easy,  elegant  narra¬ 
tion.  I  pity  the  Royal  Geographical  Society — 
nay,  I  condole  with  the  British  Association — 
for  the  infliction  of  these  ruthless  consonants, 
unsoftened  by  the  interposition  of  even  a 
single  fluent,  pitying  vowel,  so  graceful  and 
liberating  to  the  lips.  Our  excellent  friends 
the  Americans  have  an  appetite  for  wonders 
of  the  “hottest  and  the  strongest”  We, 
as  an  older  and  less  boyish  nation,  are 
more  cautious.  Hence  certain  doubts  and 
some  diffidence.  Good,  plain,  unaffected, 
unromantic  Dr.  Livingstone — as  he  was 
— is  dear  to  us.  We  want  this  Dr.  Liv¬ 
ingstone.  We  do  not  want  the  other.  We 
do  not  want  this  “war-paint  of  publicity” 
to  “  put  in  the  books.”  Granting  the  truth 
of  something  in  this  Livingstone  matter — 
for  the  world  has  very  strange  things  in  it — 
there  is  yet  sometimes  a  humane  limitation 
to  the  experiences.  Even  Moab  —  upon 
which  these  restlessly  inquisitive  explorers, 
according  to  the  Times,  are  busy  now — must 


startle  us  with  discrimination.  Our  nerves 
are  not  equal  to  these  constant  surprises — to 
these  reiterated  daily  sensations.  Even  the 
great  journal  with  the  “largest  circulation  in 
the  world  ”  must  draw  the  line  judiciously 
somewhere.  It  cannot  have  its  Stanley 
every  day.  We  would  advise  it  to  econo¬ 
mize  its  calls  to  attention.  It  really  solicits 
us  too  frequently,  with  too  many  fairy  tales. 
It  was  only  the  other  day  that  the  “  largest 
circulation  in  the  world  ”  sent  poor  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel  down  in  the  “  Great  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Storm  of  November,  1 703,”  upon 
which  lapsing  occasion  we  suppose  its  Book 
of  History  was  lent.  We  ought  not  to  be 
blamed  sometimes  for  this  incredulous  sen¬ 
sitiveness.  Belief  is  quite  a  matter  of  the 
disposition.  Marco  Polo  took  some  thought¬ 
ful  time  in  the  narration  of  his  wonders. 
Du  Chaillu  ventured  his  Gorillas  only  on 
us  prudently  (originally),  one  at  a  time. 
Human  nature  is  not  equal  to  the  sup¬ 
porting  (very  frequently)  even  of  too  many 
truths.  If  Dr.  Livingstone  only  comes  back 
“plain  Dr.  Livingstone,”  as  he  was  before, 
— no  talker,  no  man  of  tremendous  accidents, 
telling  us  not  the  unbelievably  romantic  tales 
which  he  has  told  Mr.  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett,  jun. — why,  sir,  we  shall  nqt  know 
him.  We  English  are  somewhat  dense  and 
lazy  in  our  powers  of  reception  of  travellers' 
accounts.  We  have  no  doubt  that  much  of 
the  indignation  of  sagacious,  well-meaning 
old  Brabantio  arose  from  his  impatience  of 
the  startling  history  of  the  travelled  general 
—  “dark  Othello  ”  —  so  unpityingly  reite¬ 
rated,  when  the  commonplace  affairs  of  bu¬ 
sinesslike,  plain  Venice  claimed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  senator  in  his  quiet  home 
hours — apart  from  daughters.  If  we  must 
have  fancy  and  fact  both,  why,  I  would 
humbly  propose  that  we  should  mix  for 
ourselves :  taking  for  example  the  efficacious 
pretext  of  John  Liston,  the  actor,  who,  when 
lodging  in  the  Haymarket,  in  his  early,  ob¬ 
scure  days,  descended  to  the  daily  milkman 
with  two  judicious  jugs1— the  one,  as  he  as¬ 
sured,  with  the  gravest  emphasis,  the  asto¬ 
nished  milkman,  for  the  milk,  and  the  other 
for  the  water;  Liston  reserving  to  himself 
submissively  the  option  of  mixing — as  he 
suspected  the  necessity — for  himself.  But, 
apart  from  venturing  small  jests — without 
which  our  meaning  would  not  be  gathered 
in  the  way  in  which  we  wish  it — I,  in  behalf 
of  the  friends  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  would 
really  like  to  hear  of  the  instant  starting 
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of  a  new  expedition  to  the  complete  relief 
and  rescue  of  our  distinguished  countryman, 
and  to  the  saving  of  our — at  present — much- 
compromised  status  for  sense  in  theeyesof  the 
world.  I  am  certainly  not  wrong  in  pointing 
out  that  there  has  been  exhibited  too  much 
quickness — this  on  all  sides — in  “  discount¬ 
ing^ — to  use  the  only  word  expressive  of 
that  which  I  wish  to  enforce — this  great 
discovery  and  this  temporary  relief  of  Dr. 
Livingstone.  All  will,  I  think,  agree  with 
me  in  judging  that  we  have  now  quite  suffi¬ 
ciently  talked  and  flourished  about  these 
matters.  It  is  said  that  all  this  Livingstone 
surprise  was  intended  to  have  reached  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  way  of  New  York,  and  that  the 
letters  were  to  have  been  delivered  to  Liv¬ 
ingstone’s  friends  from  the  American  con¬ 
tinent,  to  second  and  back  up  the  ’cute  di¬ 
plomatic  efforts  which  have  been  recently  so 
successful  at  Geneva — certainly  successful 
in  the  American  interest  We  think  that 
there  has  been  some  “  slumbrous  influence” 
in  the  whole  affair  in  regard  of  England. 
But  if  so — and  if  we  are  now  to  “  wake  up  ” 
— let  us  ourselves  recover  as  well  as  we  can 
the  triumphing  steps  ahead  which  have  been 
gained  over  us — at  all  events,  in  regard  of 
Livingstone. — I  remain,  &c., 

The  Author  of  “  The  Rosicrucians.” 

London,  Sept  17th,  1872. 

Two  Welsh  gentlemen,  Mr.  Rosser  and 
Mr.  Morgan  Evans,  quarrelled  about  the 
name  of  a  village  called  Llyynnggffwwdvaur. 
Mr.  Morgan  Evans  was  for  rendering  the 
fourteenth  letter  “d,H  Mr.  Rosser  “  v.”  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  says: — “Ultimately  Mr. 
Rosser,  finding  it  impossible  to  bring  Mr. 
Morgan  Evans  to  his  way  of  thinking,  went 
out,  procured  some  hot  lime  from  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  building,  and  returning  to  the  Coed-y- 
David  farm,  rubbed  the  lime  in  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan  Evans’  eyes.  Whether,  in  the  event  of 
Mr.  Morgan  Evans  being  able  to  see  again, 
he  will  spell  the  word  *  Llyynnggffwwd/Zaur’ 
or  ‘  Llyynnggffwwdvaur,’  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  at  the  present  moment  he  is  blind,  and 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Rosser  is  in  gaol,  under  re¬ 
mand,  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  remedies 
which  have  been  applied.”  These  words 
were  quite  awful  enough  to  lead  to  a  quarrel, 
and  offer  one  argument  to  the  Welsh  patriots 
for  dropping  their  own  and  entirely  adopt¬ 
ing  the  English  tongue.  But  as  they  were 
quoted  into  a  London  paper  from  a  paper 


printed  in  Wales*  they*  were  printable  if  not  | 
pronounceable  by  English  people.  In  the  j 
same  week,  however,  science  beat  the  I 
printers  at  Brighton,  and  they  gave  in.  The  j 
Brighton  Daily  News,  after  undertaking  to  , 
report  the  whole  of  the  speeches  and  ad-  I 
dresses  at  the  meeting  of  the  x  British  Asso-  1 
ciation,  and  proceeding  for  some  days  boldly  ! j 
and  successfully  in  its  enterprise,  took  fright  1 j 
at  the  word  “  Dinitrobrombenzene not  un- 
naturally  observing  that,  “since  the  com-  ] 
munication  was  full  of  such  words  as  ‘mono-  1 
nitromonobrombenzene’  and  ‘metamonomi-  ! 
tromonobrombenzene,’  we  do  not  imagine  a 
full  report  would  be  interesting  to  our  gene-  1 
ral  readers.”  The  reports  of  the  British  As¬ 
sociation  should  be  printed  in  Wales.  A 
Welsh  compositor  would  make  short  work  of  , 
the  most  crackj&w  terms  of  science.  1 

-  | 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  notice  the  dif¬ 
ferent  dispositions  of  hens.  I  have  one, 
with  chickens,  that  goes  about  all  day  in 
the  held,  slowly  plodding  and  working  for 
her  family.  Another  hangs  all  the  day  about 
the  back  door,  hoping  to  catch,  for  her 
young,  the  remains  of  toast  and  water,  or 
skins  of  roast  potatoes.  Another  is  a  fighter, 
and  spends  most  of  her  time  in  bullying  the  1 
others.  One,  that  is  sitting,  comes  off  her  | 
eggs  every  hour  and  a  half  to  get  a  little  sun  ' 
and  food;  whilst  another  sits  on  her  nest  I 
until  she  becomes  almost  a  skeleton.  I  had  ' 
a  quarrelsome  cock,  who  was  a  perfect  tyrant  I 
over  another  that  was  quite  willing  peace-  > 
fully  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy;  but  I 
one  day,  feeling  the  situation  to  be  intoler-  !! 
able,  cock  number  two  turned  upon  his  op-  j 
pressor,  and  gave  him  a  sound  thrashing.  I 

You  get  accustomed,  in  time,  to  being  ^ 
thought  a  villain;  and  if  the  uncharitable- 
ness  of  people  stirs  up  the  desire,  by  per-  I 
severance  in  good  deeds  and  uprightness, 
to  give  it  the  lie,  a  noble  and  great  result  is  > 
produced.  Only  look  at  the  countenance  of 
an  honourable  and  generouslad,  thefirst  time 
his  best  impulses  have  been  thought  mean  | 
and  selfish  and  overreaching,  and  you  will  (  j 
see  a  dire  agony  upon  it.  1 1 


Communications  to  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to  1 
the  Office,  19,  Tavistock- street.  Covent-garden ,  IV.  C.  , 
Every  MS.  should  bear  the  Name  and  Address  0/  j 
the  Sender .  .  * 

Shortly  will  be  published  in  Once  a  Week  a  ness  1 1 
novel  by  the  authors  of  M  Ready-money  Mortiboy  "  1 1 
entitled  “  MY  LITTLE  GIRL."  I 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ANYWHERE  ! — ANYWHERE  ! 

TIM,  full  of  pain  both  in 
mind  and  body,  sat  alone 
in  his  chamber,  almost 
dreading  to  think  of  what 
he  had  done,  lest  he  should 
remember  some  crime  that 
had  escaped  his  memory. 
He  looked  through  the  win¬ 
dow  at  the  people  passing, 
in  a  dreamy  sort  of  way, 
wondering  if  they  were  hap¬ 
py,  if  they  had  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  if  they  had 
ever  been  locked  up  and 
thrashed  without  knowing 
why.  He  watched  and  watched  until  the  red 
sun  touched  the  horizon,  and  shadows  fell 
about  the  housetops.  Lights  began  to  flicker 
in  the  windows,  and  darkness  fell  over  all 
things;  but,  still  lost  in  reverie,  he  watched 
and  watched. 

At  last,  he  heard  footsteps  on  the  stairs. 
In  an  instant  he  pulled  off  his  coat  and 
waistcoat,  threw  them  across  a  chair,  jumped 
into  bed,  and  pretended  to  be  asleep.  The 
door  was  unlocked,  and  some  one  entered 
the  room.  It  was  his  mother.  She  kissed 
him  in  the  dark,  whilst  he  slept — as  she 
thought— rand  said,  in  whispers,  he  was  a 
dear  boy,  and  she  loved  him.  Then  she 
left  the  room  as  softly  as  she  had  entered, 
locked  the  door  gently,  and  went  down¬ 
stairs  again. 

Tim  put  on  his  clothes,  feeling  all  the 
better  for  a  mother’s  kiss  and  a  kind  word ; 
but  when  he  remembered  that  he  had  been 
.thrashed,  that  he  had  spoken  the  truth,  and 
that  his  own  father  had  told  him  he  would 
come  to  a  bad  end,  and  disgrace  his  parents, 
he  felt  that  he  had  been  wronged,  and  burned 
with  indignation.  What  should  he  do?  Was 


he,  like  a  prisoner,  to  stay  in  that  room  for 
a  week  without  knowing  his  offence?  No, 
he  would  do  all  kinds  of  desperate  things 
rather.  He  would  run  away!  Why  not? 
Others  had  done  so,  and  prospered.  The 
wonderful  tales  he  had  read  of  boys  who 
had  plodded  through  the  world  to  find  for¬ 
tune  and  fame  flocked  to  his  memory — but 
he  knew  not  how  many  had  fallen  by  the 
wayside  to  die  in  misery  and  want.  Won¬ 
drous  were  the  resolves  he  made.  He 
would  make  a  way  for  himself,  and  return 
to  his  home  some  day  a  rich  gentleman,  to 
show  them  he  was  not  doomed  to  a  bad 
end.  Oh!  for  the  lamp  of  Aladdin! 

He  listened  without  moving  till  all  were 
abed;  and  when  everything  was  still  in  the 
house,  save  the  crickets’  shrill  chirp  and  the 
ticking  of  the  big  clock,  he  struck  a  match, 
and  Jit  a  candle  that  stood  on  the  drawers. 
He  turned  pale  and  trembled,  for  he  had 
now  determined  to  run  away!  He  put  on 
two  suits  of  clothes,  and  made  all  the  little 
preparations  necessary.  He  broke  open  his 
money  box,  containing  the  savings  of  years, 
chiefly  in  threepenny  and  fourpenny  pieces. 

Ha  blew  out  the  light,  drew  the  blind — 
and  O  how  beautifully  the  moon  shone! 
The  church  bell  struck  twelve,  and  the 
sounds  echoed  with  a  crazy  twang  round  the 
crumbling  tower,  and  died  away  in  solemn 
sighs  about  the  gravestones.  He  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  a  note  behind  him, 
but  there  was  not  another  match  with  which 
to  light  the  candle  again.  By  the  shine  of 
the  moon  he  wrote  a  few  lines  on  the  blank 
page  of  a  book,  and  left  it  open  on  his  pillow. 
Still  he  lingered,  thinking  of  the  trouble  he 
might  cause,  and  trying  to  persuade  himself 
that,  if  he  had  patience,  all  would  be  well. 
But  no,  that  was  an  excuse  for  cowards.  To 
run  away  was  for  his  own  good,  if  he  dared 
— and  he  must. 

His  room  was  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
facing  the  garden,  and  only  a  few  feet  from 
the  ground,  so  that  he  could  easily  make  his 
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escape.  He  opened  the  window  carefully, 
and  dropped  on  to  a  flower  bed  below. 
With  a  beating  heart,  he  paused  awhile  to 
realize  what  he  had  done.  He  had  turned 
his  back  upon  his  home  and  friends  for  good 
or  bad. 

The  big  moon  seemed  to  wink,  and  call 
him  fool.  He  stood  in  the  garden  like  one 
enchanted,  with  his  eyes  turned  towards  the 
quiet  house — his  home.  The  church  bell, 
with  a  heavy  thump,  struck  one ! 

With  a  strange  feeling,  he  tramped  slowly 
away;  and  with  tears  falling  from  his  cheeks, 
glanced  once  more,  and  only  once,  at  the 
home  he  was  leaving,  perhaps  for  ever. 
Then  he  started  across  the  fields  for  Puddle- 
town — a  village  about  eleven  miles  away. 
All  around  him  was  so  profoundly  still  that 
he  almost  feared  his  footsteps  should  be 
heard;  but  the  farther  he  went  the  bolder 
he  became,  and  soon  he  even  dared  to  swing 
his  arms  about,  and  look  at  the  stars. 

A  mile  from  Peckfield,  he  left  the  fields 
and  entered  on  the  highway.  Onwards — 
onwards !  The  chalky  road  stretched  over 
the  hills  before  him  like  a  white  riband. 
Onwards — onwards!  by  cots  and  farms. 
Onwards — onwards!  by  thicket  and  brake, 
over  bridge  and  heath.  Still  onwards — on¬ 
wards  he  went,  watching  for  the  daylight, 
and  thinking  of  the  morrow.  Gradually  the 
stars  died  away  ’twixt  day  and  night,  and 
the  sun's  rays  lit  up  the  trembling  dew- 
drops  like  shining  diamonds.  Birds  began 
to  hop  in  the  hedges,  and  the  morning  air 
was  fresh  and  healthy.  Before  him  there 
was  the  little  village  in  the  distance,  with  its 
church  rearing  in  the  midst  among  clustering 
trees. 

He  stayed  at  a  farmhouse  by  the  way, 
and  drank  some  new  milk,  for  which  he  paid 
a  penny.  Often  he  had  been  in  the  same 
house  for  mugs  of  new  milk,  and  well  he 
knew  the  giant  farmer  who  waited  on  him. 

“A  vine  mam  this  mam,”  said  the  big 
farmer,  with  a  shake  of  his  head. 

“Yes,  it  is — very  fine,”  said  Tim.  “Do 
you  know  the  time,  Mr.  Mulber?” 

“Wal,  I’d  think  it  be  atween  zix  and 
zeven,”  he  replied. 

“  What  a  long  time  I’ve  been  out  in  the 
dark,”  thought  Tim. 

“You  be  out  arly  this  marn,  Master 
Rooke.” 

“Yes,  it  is  rather  early.  Is  it  far  from 
Puddletown  to  Blunderford  Station?” 

(t  We  d’  carl  it  zeven  mile  good,”  said  the 


farmer,  with  another  shake  of  his  head  and  ] 
a  doubtful  glance  at  his  little  visitor,  who  t 
was  dusty  and  pale.  | 

“  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mulber,”  said  Tim;  and 
wishing  his  friend  good  morning,  he  went  I 
on  his  way  with  a  better  spirit  He  was  at  | 
Blunderford  at  nine  o’clock,  and  learned  at 
the  station  that  a  train  started  for  London 
at  9.20.  Half  asleep,  hungry,  and  tired,  he 
waited  on  the  platform  until  the  bell  an¬ 
nounced  the  arrival  of  the  train.  He  took 
a  third-class  ticket  to  London.  He  deemed 
that  about  the  best  place  to  go  to,  but  he 
had  no  idea  what  he  should  do  when  he 
got  there. 

The  train  started,  and  Tim  fell  asleep. 
CHAPTER  VIII. 

WHAT. HAPPENED  AT  A  LOLLIPOP  SHOP. 

OON  after  twelve  the  train  arrived  at 
Wiggleton.  The  noise  of  trucks  being 
banged  about  by  porters,  and  of  trains  arriv¬ 
ing  and  departing,  awoke  Tim.  ffte  opened 
his  eyes,  and  as  he  did  so  the  gloomy  re-  | 
membrance  of  what  had  happened  cane  to 
him  with  the  daylight. 

A  porter  passed  alongside  the  train,  calling  I 
out  in  painful  accents  the  name  of  the  sta¬ 
tion;  but  it  being  impossible  for  strangers 
to  trace  the  sounds  to  any  known  English  1 
word  or  words,  the  passengers  Who  knew  the 
place  told  the  passengers  who  did  not  that  j 
it  was  Wiggleton.  | 

A  burly  man,  with  a  red  face,  bawled  out 
that  the  passengers  were  to*“  change  here”  | 
for  London — gabble — gabble — gabble,  and 
to  keep  their  seats  for  what  fell  on  the  ear  j 
like  Wirly-wirly-wirly.  j 

“  Do  I  change  here  for  London?”  asked  . 
Tim,  who  by  no  means  comprehended  what 
the  red-faced  man  had  been  talking  about. 

“  Rayther,  if  yer  want  to  get  thear,”  was 
the  answer. 

Tim  learned  that  the  next  third-class  train 
did  not  start  for  London  until  nine  in  the 
evening.  He  called  for  a  cup  of  tea  at  the 
refreshment-rooms,  and  soon  after  strolled 
away  to  inspect  the  town. 

What  a  great  noisy  place  Wiggleton  was ! 
Hundreds  of  tall  chimneys  were  pouring  out 
black  clouds  of  smoke;  in  every  street  there  i 
were  fierce  policemen  with  heads  erect, 
moving  no  part  of  their  bodies  but  their 
legs;  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  for  ever 
coming  and  going  ia  cabs  and  fancy  car¬ 
riages,  and  every  place  was  thronged  with 
busy  people.  t 
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T*m  explored  the  town  until  three  in  the 
afternoon,  wkon  he  became  tired.  He  read 
all  sorts  of  curious  names  on  signboards, 
and  frequently  stopped  to  examine  the 
wonders  displayed  in  shop  windows,  which 
greatly  astonished  him.  A  confectioner’s 
window  he  came  to  was  very  attractive;  and 
the  sweetmeats  being  reflected  on  each  side 
in  looking-glasses,  it  was  nothing  less  than 
gorgeous.  There  were  lollipop  lions  and 
tigers,  with  yellow  heads  and  purple  tails,  all 
bearing  marks  of  a  frantic  study  of  the  penny 
natural*  history  books  in  the  next  shop  win¬ 
dow.  To  the  right  was  a  pink  lion,  as 
though  meditating  an  attack  upon  a  ginger¬ 
bread  horse  with  three  legs.  The  horse, 
however,  was  only  in  possession  of  one  eye 
— a  green  one — which  was  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  the  horse  was  prevented,  be¬ 
yond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  from  viewing 
the  fierce  attitude  of  the  lion. 

“Ye  gods!  Well,  I'm  sure.  Wonders 
never  cease — Timothy  Rooke,  by  Jove,”  said 
some  one. 

Tim  looked  round  hastily,  and  in  another 
moment  was  shaking  hands  in  a  friendly 
manner  with  a  well-dressed  young  man,  who 
appeared  to  be  about  twenty-three  years  of 
age.  It  was  a  runaway  apprentice  of  Mr. 
Rooke,  when  that  gentleman  was  flourishing 
as  a  grocer.  We  must  introduce  him  to  the 
reader  as  Dick  Bufton.  He  was  attired  in 
a  neat  suit  of  brown,  of  fashionable  cut  and 
good  fit.  He  had  a  dark  complexion,  large 
black  eyes,  and  a  pleasing  expression  of 
countenance.  He  had  on  a  tall  hat,  worn 
a  little  on  one  side ;  and  his  general  appear¬ 
ance  was  such  as  would  make  a  favourable 
impression  anywhere. 

“Well,  Tim,  my  boy,  how  d'ye  do? 
Whatever  are  you  doing  here?  Ton  my 
word,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  though.  On  a 
visit,  eh?”  asked  Dick,  as  they  marched 
away  together. 

“  No,  I'm  not  on  a  visit  exactly,”  said 
Tim,  with  a  slight  blush. 

“  What  then?” 

“  Well,  I've  a — I've  a—” 

“  You’ve  a — what?” 

“  I’ve  run  away  from  home!” 

“  Ye  gods !  Well,  that  is  a  caution,  by 
Jove.  Tell  us  all  about  it.  Well,  I  never!” 

Tim  briefly  related  the  unfortunate  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  had  caused  him  to  leave 
home.  Dick  sympathized  with  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  things  appear  cheer- 

r..i  u« _ _ 1.  .  u _ 1.  1 _ 1  1 - 


made,  but  he  appreciated  Tim's  pluck  not¬ 
withstanding,  and  gave  him  a  cordial  invita¬ 
tion  to  take  tea  with  him  at  his  apartments. 

“  You're  a  brave,  independent  little  run¬ 
away,”  said  Dick.  “Cheer  up;  we’ll  have 
some  hot  tea,  and  talk  of  old  times.  Never 
despair.  Be  a  philosopher — what  cannot  be 
cured  must  be  endured.” 

CHAPTER  IX. 
dick’s  apartments. 

N  they  went,  arm  in  arm,  past  smoky 
factories  and  big  houses,  until  they 
darted  into  a  yard,  and  came  out  into  a  long 
straggling  road,  lined  with  dirty  buildings. 
They  stopped  at  number  five.  There  were 
some  dead  flies  in  the  window  at  number 
five,  and  a  card  upside  down,  having  on  it 
the  word  “  Lodgings.” 

“  This  is  my  residence,”  said  Dick,  open¬ 
ing  the  door,  and  passing  into  a  little  back 
parlour :  “the  abode  where  I  rest  my  weary 
limbs  by  night,  and  live  in  peace  by  day. 
Come  along,  old  boy — shut  the  door.  Here’s 
a  fire,  and  that's  what  I  like  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places.  Sit  down,  make  yourself  easy, 
and  we'll  feed  at  once.” 

He  rubbed  his  hands,  and  regarded  his 
visitor  with  genuine  pleasure.  He  pulled 
the  bell,  and  went  on  ringing — talking  to 
Tim  at  the  same  time — until  there  was  a 
knock  and  a  shuffle  at  the  door. 

“Whativer  do  yer  want,  sur?”  asked  a 
very  fat  and  very  little  woman,  as  she  poked 
her  head  in  at  the  door.  “  I  do  declare,  I 
real-ly  was  afeared  when  I  he-ard  yer  a-ring- 
ing  so  impatient  like.  Oh,  I  beg  pard’n,  I 
see  as  how  you've  a  young  gem'n.  I  sup¬ 
pose  yer  requires  yer  tea,  sur?  Yes,  sur, 
I’ll  see  to  it,  sur.  The  kettle  biles — it’ll  not 
be  long.  I've  got  a  few  things  to  take  in, 
and  then  I’ll  attend  to  you,  sur.” 

“  Thanks.  As  soon  as  ever  you  are  re¬ 
leased  from  your  onerous  duties  in  the  back 
kitchen,  I  shall  be  extremely  obliged  if  you 
will  favour  us  with  something  good,  and 
plenty  of  it,”  said  Dick  in  lofty  style. 

The  little  woman,  who  wore  an  apron  large 
enough  for  an  overgrown  giantess,  paid  great 
attention,  ahd  gave  sundry  nods  during 
Dick’s  speech,  seeming  to  intimate  that  she 
perfectly  understood  what  he  had  said,  and 
had,  anticipated  what  he  would  say  before 
he  opened  his  lips.  When  she  received  her 
orders  she  disappeared,  and  was  heard  to  go 
downstairs  into  the  cellar  kitchen,  with  a 
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“  That  is  the  landlady  of  whom  I  hire  my 
apartments;  and  an  extremely  good  old 
creature  she  is,  too,  I  assure  you.  Her  name 
is  Pudge — Mrs.  Sarah  Pudge — and  she  is  a 
widow.” 

“  Indeed.” 

“  Yes,  Sarah  is  a  widow — ye  gods !  an  im¬ 
mense  widow.” 

“  Please,  sur,  mother  says  as  how  there's  no 
butter,”  said  a  girl,  with  a  dirty  face,  standing 
at  the  door  with  her  mouth  wide  open. 

“  Miss  Pudge,  is  that  a  fact?”  asked  Dick, 
in  stately  surprise ;  “  then  give  my  compli¬ 
ments  to  your  respected  mamma,  and  say  I 
kindly  request  that  she  will  send  for  one 
quarter  of  a  pound  to  the  little  shop  round 
tl\p  comer,  on  my  account.” 

Miss  Pudge,  who  appeared  to  be  about 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  very  much  like  her 
mother,  vanished;  but  returned  in  a  few 
minutes  with  her  mouth  still  wide  open. 

“  Please,  sur,”  Miss  Pudge  commenced, 
“  mother  says  as  how  yer  moite  want  summat 
else.  Mother  says  as  how  they’ve  some  nice 
rinkles,  sur.” 

“  Hinkles!  Miss  Pudge,  you  astonish  me 
— really,  you  astonish  me.  Ye  gods!  Then 
give  my  respects  to  your  devoted  mamma, 
and  tell  her  I  give  her  full  authority  to 
purchase  rinkles — otherwise  winkles,  Miss 
Pudge,  winkles  with  a 4  w  ’ — winkles,  shrimps, 
herrings,  or  any  other  reasonable  eatable  that 
may  improve  the  feast  or  add  to  the  general 
comfort  of  those  partaking  of  the  said  feast. 
Don’t  forget.  Ye  gods!” 

Tim  sat  with  his  head  on  one  side,  wrapt 
in  rumination.  It  was  November,  and  a 
dark  night  had  already  set  in.  The  room 
became  dusky,  the  flickering  flames  cast  elfin 
shadows  on  the  walls,  and  the  wind,  whist¬ 
ling  in  the  chimney,  made  the  fire  bum 
brighter  still.  Tim  felt  how  different  were 
all  things  from  home,  where  he  had  had  no 
trouble,  excepting  the  last  one.  He  asked 
himself  if  his  mother  would  ever  care  for 
him  again — if  his  father  would  ever  think 
well  of  him  any  more?  What  could  he  do 
in  the  great  noisy  world?  And  yet  he  would 
rather  die  than  go  back  again,  like  a 
wretched  little  coward.  Some  day — some 
day  he  might  go  back.  When?  He  turned 
his  head  towards  the  window,  and  the  dull 
road  was  dreary  as  his  own  thoughts.  The 
rain  came  beating  against  the  panes,  and,  as 
he  moved  again  to  the*  comfortable  blaze, 
he  thought  how  fortunate  he  had  been  to 
find  a  friend  and  a  fire. 


“  Well,  Tim,  my  boy,  what  are  you  fir^tng 
to  do,  now  that  you  have  left  the  house  of 
your  parents  and  the  land  of  your  birth?” 

“  Work,”  answered  Tim,  unhesitatingly. 

“  What  at,  my  friend?” 

“  Anything.” 

“  Well  done! — you’re  a  stunner,”  said 
Dick;  “and  I’m  proud  to  think  it  of  you.” 

Mrs.  Pudge,  puffing  and  blowing,  appeared 
with  a  huge  tray  full  of  cups,  saucers, 
plates,  &c.,  all  shaking  together  in  merry 
clatter.  Two  composite  candles  were  lit, 
the  blinds  drawn  down,  and  both  drew  up 
to  the  table. 

“  What  so  soothing  as  a  cup  of  tea?  What 
so  refreshing?  A  luxury  alike  to  statesman  1 
and  washerwoman.  We  may  become  tired 
of  cold  mutton  for  dinner,  and  of  bacon  and  ( 
eggs  for  breakfast;  but  from  day  to  day  and  , 
year  to  year,  we  greet  our  cup  of  tea  with  a 
smile ;  and,  as  we  sip,  become  more  agreeable, 
and  nearly  always  leave  the  table  feeling  that 
we  have  more  of  life  in  us.”  So  saying, 
Dick  passed  his  guest  a  cup  of  hot  tea  and 
a  herring,  advising  him  to  steer  clear  of  the 
bones,  make  himself  at  home,  and  keep  his 
pecker  up. 

“ You’re  very  kind,”  said  Tim.  “  I  don’t  j 
know  what  I  should  have  done  if  I  had  not 
met  you.” 

“I  am  proud  to  see  you,  and  glad  fortune, 
or  misfortune,  has  thrown  you  in  my  way.” 

“What  have  you  been  doing  since  you 
left  Peckfield,  and  what  made  you  run  away  ?  ”  ! 

asked  Tim,  becoming  more  talkative  and  ! 
cheerful. 

“I  was  just  going  to  tell  you,”  Dick  re¬ 
plied.  “  I  left  because  I  was  given  to 
understand  that  I  was  not  wanted  any 
longer.  I  ran  away  with  the  intention  of 
visiting  the  mighty  London ;  and  of  course 
I  had  fully  resolved  to  make  a  fortune  in  a 
short  time — a  grand  delusion  that  haunts  the 
minds  of  many  young  men.” 

“I’m  going  to  London  on  the  same 
errand,”  said  Tim. 

“  I  think  I  can  show  you  a  better  game  j 
than  going  to  the  great  metropolis ;  but  let 
me  tell  you  what  I  have  been  doing.  I  was 
making  my  way  by  train  to  London,  and 
when  I  reached  here — that  is  to  say,  when  I 
reached  Wiggleton — I  was  informed  that  I  i 
must  change  for  London  if  I  had  the  slight-  , 
est  intention  of  visiting  that  quarter  of  the  ; 
globe.  Well,  of  course  I  at  once  followed 
the  instructions  given  me  by  the  railway 
official.  I  asked  a  porter  how  long  it  would 
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be  before  I  could  proceed  on  my  journey  to 
the  great  metropolis;  and  in  a  brief  conver¬ 
sation  with  him,  I  gathered  facts  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  a  total  impossibility  for  me  or 
any  other  human  being  to  leave  Wiggleton 
for  the  said  great  metropolis  before  nine 
o’clock  at  night.” 

“That  is  my  train,”  said  Tim. 

“Well,  under  these  incommodious  circum-' 
stances,  I  left  the  station  and  promenaded 
the  town — even  as  you  have  been  doing  this 
very  day.  After  I  had  read  a  certain  long  bill, 
which  I  saw  on  a  certain  long  wall,  I  was 
induced  to  pursue  certain  steps,  but  for 
which  it  is  extremely  probable  you  would 
not  now  be  taking  tea  with  me,  in  this  the 
month  of  November,  in  the  house  of  my 
esteemed  landlady,  Mrs.  Pudge.  However, 
to  make  a  long  tale  short,  the  long  bill  I  read 
was  nothing  more  nor  nothing  less  than  a 
theatre  bill.  I  suddenly  thought  I  could 
earn  a  living  as  an  actor.  Ye  gods !  What 
I  think  you  of  that  ?  Marry,  come  up !  Every 
night  I  haunted  the  theatre.  I  followed  some 
\  of  the  actors  home  to  ascertain  where  they 
lived,  which  happened  to  be  in  this  very 
house,  and  I  succeeded  in  getting  apartments 
here  myself.  The  result  was  that  I  became 
known  to  them,  went  to  see  the  plays  behind 
the  scenes,  and  finally  offered  my  services  to 
do  anything  I  could.  They  were  accepted ; 
and  I  am  now  an  actor,  and  a  professional 
actor,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Wiggleton.  Ye 
gods,  how  fickle  is  fortune !  That  is  the  top 
and  bottom  of  it,  Tim ;  and  now  allow  me  to 
offer  you  another  cup  of  the  highly  flavoured 
gunpowder.” 

“You  astonish  me!”  said  Tim.  “Then 
you  are  an  actor!” 

“  Yes,  my  friend,”  said  Dick,  with  great 
importance ;  “  that  is  the  profession  of  Dick 
Bufcon,  otherwise  Horatio  Harcourt;  and 
I  that  reminds  me  that  I  must  be  in  the 
|  theatre  in  an  hour.  Don’t  hurry  yourself — 

'  plenty  of  time.  You  must  come  and  see  us 
to-night,  because — there  is  no  mistake — we 
have  got  a  splendid  programme.  I  will 
show  you  what  is  what,  and  what  is  not 
what  to-night!” 

I  He  pulled  a  bill  from  his  pocket,  and 
handed  it  to  Tim,  who  read — 

i  THEATRE  ROYAL,  WIGGLETON. 

I  THE  GRAND  SHAKSPEAREAN  TRAGEDY  OF 

!  HAMLET. 

|  Prince  of  Denmark,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.% 

Dick,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  as  though 


he  were  the  original  Prince  of  Denmark 
himself,  smiled  with  supreme  satisfaction. 

“You  must  not  miss  that  on  any  account. 
It  is- the  most  brilliant  thing  that  was  ever 
coined  by  the  noddle  of  mortal  man.” 

“  What  character  do  you  play?”  inquired 
Tim — “  Horatio?” 

“  No— -Laertes.  I  played  Guildenstem 
before;  but  to-night  I  appear  as  Laertes, 
and  you  must  come  and  see  how  I  acquit 
myself — 

*  To  hell,  allegiance !  vows,  to  the  blackest  devil ! 

Conscience  and  grace  to  the  profoundest  pit ! 

I  dare  damnation/ 

That  is  what  I  shall  say  to  the  King;  and 
I  shall  also  say  to  Hamlet,  when  he  jumps 
into  the  grave — 

*  The  devil  take  thy  soul  / 

And  at  the  same  time  I  shall  pummel  him. 
Then  he  will  invite  me  to  drink  up  Esil, 
and  eat  a  crocodile,  and  I  shall  respectfully 
decline  to  do  anything  of  the  sort,  leave  the 
stage,  and  do  a  bitter  instead.  You  must 
come;  and  you  will  come,  won’t  you?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I’ll  come;  but  the  train  goes  at 
nine,  you  know.” 

“No  more  o’  that,  an  thou  lovest  me, 
Tim.  I’m  your  friend,  and  I  speak  to  you 
from  experience — from  a  long  experience — 
and  I  hope  you’ll  listen  to  what  I  say.  Ye 
gods !  It  is  of  no  use  in  the  world  for  you 
to  go  to  London  unless  you  have  something 
to  do,  and  plenty  of  filthy  lucre  in  your 
pockets.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  will 
be  to  stay  with  me  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
see  what  turns  up.” 

Tim  thanked  Dick  many  times,  and  at 
last  consented  to  stay  a  day  or  two,  believing 
that  by  so  doing  he  might  find  employ- 
ment. 

“  A  day  or  two !”  exclaimed  Dick.  “  A 
month  at  least.  Ye  gods!” 


AN  INDIAN  CEMETERY. 

A  VISIT  to  an  Indian  cemetery  is  a  me¬ 
lancholy  subject  to  write  about,  but 
by  no  means  devoid  of  interest.  Very  few 
families  are  the*e  in  England  who  have  not 
a  near  relation — a  dear  friend,  perhaps — 
whose  bones  lie  beneath  the  soil  in  some 
far-off  Indian  burying-ground ;  to  such  it 
may  be  pleasant  to  "know  that — though  owing 
to  the  excessive  heat  and  the  heavy  rains 
the  monuments  and  tombstones  are  con- 
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stantly  getting  out  of  repair,  though  the 
cemetery  itself  may  have  been  filled  and 
closed  for  years — yet  still,  in  .nearly  every 
case,  they  are  kept  in  decent  order;  and  the 
inscriptions,  being  renewed  from  (time  to 
time,  keep  the  memory  of  those  who  lie 
beneath  ever  green. 

I  was  last  year  at  the  large  military  sta¬ 
tion  of  Secunderabad,  in  the  Nizam’s  do¬ 
minions;  and  in  the  course  of  ray  morning 
rides  I  had  often  noticed  a  large  cemetery, 
which  had  been  closed  for  many  a  long 
year,  crowded  with  lofty  monuments  and 
tombs.  It  was  a  conspicuous  object  from 
the  roadside.  Secunderabad  has  always  had 
the  name  for  being  one  of  the  best  and 
healthiest  stations  in  India,  but  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  upon  some  of  the  monuments  would 
naturally  cause  some  doubt  to  be  thrown 
on  this  statement.  Nothing-could  have  been 
worse  in  any  way  than  the  situation  of  this 
cemetery — only  a  hundred  yards  distant  from 
the  cavalry  barracks,  in  which  there  is  always 
quartered  a  European  regiment,  and  in  full 
view  of  it:  it  must  have  the  same  lively 
effect  on  the  men  that  a  skull  has  upon  a 
hermit.  By  the  way,  the  military  authorities, 
thinking,  I  suppose,  that  the  soldiers  could 
not  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  have 
actually  placed  another  cemetery  adjoining 
the  other  side  of  the  barracks.  This,  though 
not  as  yet  full,  is  rapidly  becoming  so;  and 
it  will  be,  no  doubt,  long  ere  the  men  are  re¬ 
moved  to  the  healthier  barracks  at  Trimul- 
gherry,  the  construction  of  which  has  been 
for  many  months  at  a  standstill — want  of 
money  on  the  part  of  Government,  it  is  stated 
(with  what  truth  I  don’t  know),  being  the  sole 
reason.  These  cemetery-enclosed  barracks 
have  been  condemned  for  many  years  past 
by  the  medical  department.  The  water 
from  the  wells  around  has  been  analyzed, 
and  pronounced  unfit  for  drinking  purposes ; 
and,  in  consequence,  it  has  to  be  procured 
at  great  trouble  and  expense  daily  from  a 
distance  of  three  miles.  Is  it,  then,  so  very 
much  to  be  wondered  at  that  cholera  should 
sometimes  attack  the  soldiers  in  these  bar¬ 
racks,  there  being  a  notable  instance  of  it 
last  year?  I  determined,  on  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity,  to  visit  this  disused  graveyard.  Find¬ 
ing  one  morning  the  gate  open,  I  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it,  and  wandered  in.  It  was, 
indeed,  full.  There  was  one  long  path 
down  the  centre,  on  each  side  of  which  the 
tombs  were  ranged  so  close  together,  that  if 
you  left  the  path  you  had  to  squeeze  be¬ 


tween  them  with  difficulty.  Very  little  taste 
is  displayed  in  the  designs  of  the  genecality 
of  monuments  in  Indian  cemeteries,  more 
especially  in  those  executed  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.  They  seem  to  have  been  left  to 
the  imagination  of  the  Hindoo  or  Moham¬ 
medan  workman,  who  succeeded  in  prodao 
ing  what  he  no  doubt  imagined  a  triumph 
of  art,  but  which  is  about  as  ugly  and  hea¬ 
thenish  a  looking  structure  as  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  :  huge  table  monuments  seem  to  be 
the  rule,  with  here  and  there  a  stunted 
obelisk,  crowned  with  a  large  stone  face, 
which  seemed  placed  there  for  the  special 
accommodation  of  the  kites  and  crows,  who 
were  always  perched  on  the  top.  These 
monuments  are  constructed  of  rough  stones 
and  mortar,  plastered  over  with  chunam — 
a  kind  of  cement  made  of  burnt  shells,  &c. 
— and  on  one  side  some  dark-coloured  stone 
is  let  in,  on  which  the  inscription  is  placed. 
The  size  of  the  monuments  seems  to  have 
been  regulated  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
deceased.  I  remember  seeing  one  so  lofty, 
and  of  so  pretentious  a  kind,  that  I  imagined 
it  had  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  regi¬ 
ment;  but,  on  reading  the  inscription,  I 
found  it  was  to  some  “political.”  In  other 
cemeteries  that  I  visited,  I  noticed  that  there 
was  a  decided  improvement  in  those  monu¬ 
ments  that  had  been  lately  put  up — there 
were  some  even  that  showed  great  taste.  I 
was  glad  to  see  in  this  cemetery  that  every¬ 
thing  was  kept  in  thorough  repair:  the  in¬ 
scriptions  were  all  perfectly  legible,  the  grass 
and  rank  weeds  that  sprang  up  as  if  by 
magic  during  the  rains  had  been  cut  down, 
and  the  paths  neatly  kept.  Great  credit  is 
due  to  the  chaplain  -under  whose  charge  it  is 
placed.  I  took  down  in  my  note-book  the 
inscriptions  on  several.  The  first  one  I 
came  to  bore  the  following: — 

Erected  to  tbe  Memory 
of 

137  Non-commissioned  Officers  and  Privates 
And  Seven  Women  of  His  Majesty’s  33rd  Regiment,  i 
Who  died  in  the  cantonement  of  Secunderabad 
Between  the  12th  April,  1806,  and  10th  April,  1810. 

Near  this  were  the  graves  of  three  officers 
of  the  same  regiment.  Farther  on  there  was 
another  monument: — 

Erected  to  the  Memory 
of 

17  Officers,  61  Non-commissioned  Officers, 

562  Privates,  39  European  Women, 

And  55  Children  of  H.M.  30th  Regiment, 

Whff  died  in  the  Dominions  of  H.  H.  Nizam, 
Between  8th  October,  1818,  and  1st  March,  1827. 
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To  the  right  of  this  there  was  one: — 
Erected  by 

The  45th  Nottinghamshire  Regiment, 

To  the  Memory  of 

22  Officers,  70  Sergeants,  44  Corporals, 

17  Drummers,  995  Privates,  103  Women, 

187  Children 
Of  the  Regiment, 

Who  have  Died 

From  the  Date  of  its  Embarkation 
For  India,  in  January,  1819,  to  the  18th  of 
November,  1836,  when  the  Regiment 
Marched  for  Amee,  preparatory  to  its 
Return  to  England. 

Died  at  Secunderabad, 

4  Officers,  12  Sergeants,  3  Drummers, 

166  Privates,  22  Women,  and  37  Children. 

Near  this  another: — 

Erected 

By  H.M.  46th  Regiment  to  the 
Memory  of 

II  Officers,  28  Non-commissioned  Officers, 

4  Drummers,  290  Privates,  32  Women, 

And  77  Children,  who  died  at 
Secunderabad  between  the  2 1st  of 
August,  1826,  and  16th  of  December, 

1832. 

There  were  a  great  many  other  monuments 
of  officers  of  other  regiments;  also  of  ladies 
and  children.  A  high  wall  enclosed  the 
burial-ground,  and  there  was  a  tablet  which 
stated  that  it  was  finally  closed  in  1837. 
Looking  at  the  mortality  of  a  regiment 
during  its  sojourn  in  India,  and  taking  the 
45  th  Regiment  as  an  example,  the  custom 
that  prevailed  some  years  ago  of  putting  a 
soldier  under  stoppages  for  his  coffin  on  his 
embarkation  for  India  does  not  seem  so 
very  unnecessaiy  a  piece  of  foresight. 


THE  PAINTED  CHAMBER. 

•IN  TWO  PARTS. — PART  I. 

Bv  John  C.  Dent. 

IN  Michaelmas  term  of  the  year  185 — ,  a 
young  friend  of  mine  was  admitted  at 
Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto,  to  practise  as  an 
attorney  and  solicitor  of  her  Majesty’s  Courts 
of  Queen’s  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and 
Chancery,  for  Upper  Canada. 

Had  he  chosen  to  commence  practice  in 
Toronto,  he  might  have  succeeded,  in  the 
course  of  four  or  five  years,  in  getting  to¬ 
gether  a  remunerative  little  business  there ; 
but  he  was  poor,  and,  moreover,  within  forty- 
eight  hours  after  his  admission  he  contracted 
obligations  which  rendered  it  imperative  that 
he  should  very  soon  be  in  the  receipt  of  a 


definitely,  he  married.  On  the  21st  of  No¬ 
vember  he  was  sworn  in  to  “true  allegiance 
bear  to  Our  Most  Gracious  Sovereign  Lady, 
Queen  Victoria,’’  to  keep  the  secrets  of  his 
future  clients,  and  generally  to  demean  him¬ 
self  honestly  as  an  attorney  and  solicitor; 
and  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month  he  was 
further  “sworn  in”  to  bear  true  allegiance  to 
another  sovereign  lady;  and  in  the  latter 
case  the  obligation  included  a  liability  to 
“love,  honour,  and  cherish.”  So,  you  see,  he 
could  not  afford  to  wait  four  or  five  years. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  settle  down  to 
work  at  once;  which  he  did  in  a  small  inland 
town. 

This  was  about  twenty  years  ago.  Since 
then,  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  together  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  and  within  the  last  twelvemonth  has  re¬ 
tired  from  practice. 

A  letter  which  I  recently  received  from 
him  contains  some  particulars  of  his  early 
experience  in  Forestville,  which  are  of 
a  somewhat  extraordinary  character,  and 
which,  I  think,  cannot  fail  to  prove  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  general  public.  With  his  per¬ 
mission,  I  now  lay  the  details,  in  his  own 
words,  before  the  readers  of  Once  a  Week. 
Of  course,  I  have  substituted  fictitious  names 
for  those  of  the  real  personages  and  places 
alluded  to  in  the  narrative;  but  in  every 
other  respect  the  following  is  a  transcript  of 
the  very  words  of  a  portion  of  his  letter. 

MR.  RUSHWORTH  SCRIBIT. 

In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  my  marriage, 
I  one  morning  found  myself  en  route  fcr 
Forestville,  where  I  had  determined  to  com¬ 
mence  practice.  Since  then,  the  town 
alluded  to  has  trebled  in  population,  but  at 
that  time  it  could  only  boast  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  inhabitants.  I  settled  there  upon 
the  recommendation  of  my  former  principal, 
who  represented  that  it  consisted  of  an 
almost  exclusively  Scotch  community;  that 
it  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
best  wheat-growing  districts  in  the  province; 
that  consequently  it  was  certain  to  thrive; 
and  that,  as  there  was  no  attorney  resident 
there,  I  could  noHail  to  thrive  likewise. 

As  railways  were  few  in  Canada  at  that 
time,  I  was  obliged  to  travel  the  greater  part 
of  Jhe  way  from  Toronto  to  Forestville  by 
stage,  and  the  journey  took  nearly  three  days. 
A  good  deal  of  the  road  lay  through  wood 
and  swamp,  and  upon  reaching  my  destina- 
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what  Western  men  call  “the  jumping-off 
place  of  civilization.”  I  put  up  for  the  night 
at  the  Queen's  Arms,  and  on  the  following 
morning  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  an  office. 
I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  Forestville  Agricultural  Works, 
who  had  been  truly  described  to  me  as  the 
“bone  and  sinew”  of  the  place.  He  re 
ceived  me  very  cordially,  and  was  much 
pleased  to  learn  that  a  professional  man  was 
about  to  settle  in  the  town.  He  pointed 
out  a  house  that  was  to  be  vacant  in  about 
three  weeks,  and  which  would  suit  me  ad¬ 
mirably.  Of  course,  you  will  understand 
that  I  had  left  my  wife  at  home  in  Toronto, 
where  she  was  to  remain  until  I  could  set  a 
house  in  order,  which  we  had  calculated 
could  not  be  done  under  several  weeks; 
meanwhile  I  was  to  engage  board  for  myself 
wherever  might  be  most  convenient. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Agricultural  Works 
aforesaid  informed  me  that  one  or  two  rooms 
over  a  grocery  and  provision  “store,”  kept 
by  one  McBean,  in  the  main  street,  would  be 
a  suitable  locality  for  my  office;  and  I  lost  no 
time  in  calling  upon  Mr.  McBean,  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  necessary  arrangements.  The  build¬ 
ing  referred  to  was  a  large  two-storey  one, 
and  had  been  built  for  a  tavern  many  years 
ago;  but,  owing  to  the  death  of  *  the  then 
owner,  it  had  never  been  used  as  such.  In 
fact,  it  had  been  very  little  used  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  It  had  been  empty  for  many  years, 
until  Mr.  McBean  opened  out  a  stock  of 
groceries  and  provisions  in  it  upon  his  arrival 
in  Forestville  a  few  months  previously.  His 
family,  which  was  small,  lived  at  the  rear  of 
the  store,  and  the  entire  upper  flat,  consist¬ 
ing  of  nine  rooms,  was  vacant.  I  went  over 
most  of  these  rooms,  a  great  many  of  which 
were  nearly  ruinous  from  disuse;  but  some 
of  them  were  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of  re¬ 
pair.  Having  fixed  upon  the  largest  of  these 
for  my  office,  with  a  smaller  room  adjoining, 
to  be  used  in  case  of  necessity,  I  inquired  of 
Mr.  McBean  if  he  knew  of  any  private  house 
in  the  town  where  I  could  procure  board 
and  lodging  for  a  short  time,  as  I  was  de¬ 
cidedly  averse  to  remaining  at  the  Queen's 
Arms  if  such  a  course  could  possibly  be 
avoided.  It  was  doubtless  for  my  interest, 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  remain  there, 
as  I  would  there  enjoy  facilities  for  speedily 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  public;  Dut 
if  there  is  one  place  more  repulsive  to  me 
than  another,  that  place  is  a  Canadian 
country  inn.  A  continual  round  of  drinking 


bad  whisky  is  the  order  of  the  day,  as  well 
as  of  the  night,  in  these  establishments;  in  i 
which  pastime  every  one  present,  no  matter 
what  his  degree,  is  bound  to  participate,  upon 
pain  of  being  stigmatized  as  a  Bon  Ton, 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  was  much  grati¬ 
fied  to  learn  from  Mr.  McBean  that  he  thought 
he  could  arrange  it  for  me  to  board  in  the 
house  with  his  family  for  the  short  time  I 
should  require  such  accommodation,  and 
that  there  was  plenty  of  spare  furniture 
“below  stairs”  to  fit  up  the  Painted  J^oom 
for  me.  This  room  had  not  yet  been  shown 
to  me,  and  my  companion  now  led  the  way 
to  it. 

The  Painted  Room  was  situated  on  the 
second  flat,  but  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  my  proposed  office — in  fact,  quite  at 
the  other  end  of  the  building.  A  stairway 
led  up  to  the  second  flat  from  the  ground 
floor.  To  the  left  of  the  head  of  the  stair¬ 
way  was  the  door  opening  into  my  office; 
but  in  order  to  reach  the  Painted  Room  it 
was  necessary  to  turn  to  the  right,  and  tra¬ 
verse  the  entire  length  of  a  long  hall  which 
ran  from  the  top  of  the  stairway  to  the  jl 
eastern  end  of  the  building,  where  a  door  i 
opened  into  the  Painted  Room  from  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  hall. 

It  was  an  odd-looking  apartment,  cer¬ 
tainly.  The  very  last  sort  of  apartment  one 
would  expect  to  find  in  such  an  out-of-the- 
way  spot — or,  indeed,  in  any  other  spot.  It 
has  never  been  my  fortune  to  meet  with 
anything  in  the  faintest  degree  resembling 
it,  either  before  or  since  that  time. 

In  size  it  was  about  twenty  feet  square. 
The  walls  and  ceiling  were  painted,  and  , 
painted  with  the  most  singular  and  gro-  l 
tesque-looking  designs  ever  conceived  by  ( 
mortal.  Considered  as  works  of  art,  they 
were  the  veriest  daubs  in  the  universe;  and 
there  was  such  an  utter  incongruity  in  the 
subjects  as  to  be  absolutely  startling.  Half 
of  one  wall  was  covered  by  a  picture  pro-  f 
fessing  to  represent  Blarney  Castle,  but 
which  was  like  no  castle  that  ever  was  built 
since  the  creation  of  mankind  —  unless,  i 
perhaps,  an  opium-eater’s  castle  in  the  air;  ' 
while  the  other  half  of  the  wall  was — shall  I  | 
say  embellished? — by  a  frightfully  distorted 
copy  of,  or  rather  parody  on,  Rubens's  “  De¬ 
scent  from  the  Cross.”  On  the  next  wall,  a  I 
sufficiently  placid  -  looking  landscape  ran  j 
into  a  hideous  representation  of  “The  Rais-  I 
ing  of  Lazarus.”  The  views  disfiguring  the  J 
remaining  two  walls  need  not  be  particu-  j 
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larly  described ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
were  shocking.  The  ceiling  was  less  ob¬ 
jectionable  as  to  the  subject,  but  equally 
abominable  in  point  of  execution,  and  re¬ 
presented  “Venus  Rising  from  the  Sea.” 
There  was  an  indescribable  something  about 
each  and  every  one  of  these  productions 
which  inspired  me  with  disgust,  and — dare  I 
confess  it? — with  a  feeling  very  nearly  allied 
to  terror.  A  door  opening  out  of  this  apart¬ 
ment  disclosed  a  small  bed-room,  which, 
thank  Heaven,  was  not  painted ;  and  which, 
considering  the  length  of  time  which  had 
elapsed  since  it  had  been  whitewashed,  was 
tolerably  clean. 

In  answer  to  my  inquiries,  Mr.  McBean 
informed  me  that  these  paintings  were  the 
productions  of  a  certain  individual  named 
Tom  Rhodes,  now  defunct.  I  subsequently 
learned  that  Tom  Rhodes,  when  in  the 
flesh,  was  a  painter  who  came  of  a  respect¬ 
able  old  country  family — and  who,  had  he 
given  himself  half  a  chance,  would  have 
been  a  very  distinguished  member  of  his 
profession;  but  who  had  become  a  most 
debased  sot,  and  settled  in  Forestville, 
where  he  had  contrived  to  obtain  the  means 
of  supplying  himself  with  liquor  by  painting 
signs  and  doors,  and  anything  else  he  could 
get  to  paint  He  had  lived  in  this  chamber 
during  several  months  of  his  life;  and,  in  the 
intervals  of  delirium  tremens ,  had  amused 
himself  by  reducing  the  walls  and  ceilings 
to  their  present  hideous  condition. 

Mr.  McBean  further  informed  me  that  if 
I  thought  proper  he  would  have  these  two 
rooms  properly  cleaned  and  dusted,  and 
that  they  would  be  ready  for  my  occupation 
on  the  following  day.  As  I  should  only  re¬ 
quire  them  for  so  short  a  time,  he  said  it 
would  be  useless  to  buy  any  new  furniture, 
but  that  he  could  put  in  sufficient  out  of  his 
rooms  downstairs  to  enable  me  to  get  along. 
He  would  let  me  have  these  two  rooms,  to¬ 
gether  with  board  and  attendance,  for  the 
very  reasonable  sum  of  three  dollars  per 
week.  My  meals  would  of  course  be  served 
downstairs,  along  with  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  family. 

The  terms  were  reasonable,  certainly ;  and, 
besides,  it  was  an  advantage  to  have  my 
sleeping  apartments  in  the  same  house  as 
my  office.  And  yet,  in  the  innermost  re¬ 
cesses  of  my  heart,  I  did  not  by  any  means 
relish  the  idea  of  sitting  out  the  long  dull 
evenings  in  the  Painted  Room,  and  sleeping 
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I  left  the  door  open,  those  hideous  pic¬ 
tures  would  be  staring  down  into  my  face 
all  the  night  through.  I  was  too  much 
ashamed  of  my  cowardice,  however,  to  al¬ 
low  these  feelings  to  prevail;  and  I  closed 
with  my  landlord  on  the  terms  he  had  men¬ 
tioned. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  day  my  office 
was  furnished.  I  slept  that  night  at  the 
Queen's  Arms,  and  next  morning  opened 
my  office  with  a  view  to  business.  I  was 
not  long  without  employment.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Agricultural  Works  sent  me 
two  clients  the  very  first  day;  and  by  the 
time  night  arrived,  I  had  every  reason  to  feel 
satisfied  with  the  prospect  ahead. 

After  tea,  I  retired  for  the  first  time  to  the 
Painted  Room — which  I  found  had  been 
furnished  quite  as  ostentatiously  as  there 
was  any  occasion  for — and  betook  myself  to 
inditing  a  letter  to  my  recently  acquired 
partner  for  life.  I  was  conscious  of  an  un¬ 
comfortable  nervous  feeling  all  the  evening, 
but  attributed  it  to  the  loneliness  of  my 
situation,  and  shook  it  off  as  best  I  could. 
A  little  before  eleven  o'clock,  I  retired  for 
the  night,  taking  especial  care  that  the  door 
opening  into  the  hall  should  be  securely 
locked  and  bolted. 

Some  time  during  the  night  I  awoke  to  the 
consciousness  that  I  was  not  alone.  I 
rubbed  my  eyes,  and  sat  up  in  bed.  I  could 
see  no  one,  but  I  heard  a  footstep  pacing  up 
and  down  the  carpet  on  the  floor  of  the 
Painted  Chamber,  as  distinctly  as  ever  I 
heard  a  footstep  in  my  life. 

Was  I  frightened?  Of  course  I  was. 
Whenever  any  man  describes  himself  as 
having  been  in  a  situation  at  all  resembling 
mine  at  that  moment,  and  further  describes 
himself  as  being  quite  tranquil  and  free 
from  alarm,  put  that  man  down  in  your 
mind  as  a  coward  and  a  boaster.  I  was 
frightened,  but  I  was  not  terrified,  and  didn't 
occupy  many  seconds  in  drawing  my  re¬ 
volver  from  beneath  my  pillow,  and  direct¬ 
ing  its  muzzle  towards  the  entrance  to  my 
bed-room. 

“  Who's  there  ?"  I  shouted. 

No  answer;  but  still  the  footfall  continued 
as  regularly  and  distinctly  as  ever.  It 
seemed  to  pass  from  one  side  of  the  room  to 
the  other ;  then  turn  and  retrace  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  wall ;  and  so  on.  I  listened  for,  I  should 
think,  full  two  minutes  more  ere  I  repeated 
my  inquiry,  which  I  then  did  more  loudly 
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Still  no  response,  and  still  the  footfall  con¬ 
tinued  to  sound. 

I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Grasping  my 
revolver  firmly  in  my  hand,  with  my  fore¬ 
finger  pressed  against  the  trigger,  I  sprang 
out  of  bed  and  lighted  my  candle — the  foot¬ 
fall  sounding,  all  the  while,  neither  more  nor 
less  distinctly  than  before. 

I  stepped  out  into  the  Painted  Chamber. 
The  moment  I  entered  it,  the  footfall  ceased. 
I  examined  every  hole  and  comer  of  the 
room  most  minutely.  No  trace  of  any 
living  thing. 

I  don't  mind  admitting  that  I  was  more 
frightened  than  ever,  and  that  I  was  afraid  to 
go  to  bed  again.  I  had  no  watch,  and  could 
form  no  idea  of  the  time  of  night;  but  I 
dressed  myself  as  expeditiously  as  I  could, 
laying  down  my  revolver  as  often  as  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  for  me  to  use  both  my 
hands;  and  then  sat  down  to  wait  for 
morning. 

After  I  had  sat  there  for  some  little  time, 
the  footfall  not  again  making  itself  heard,  I 
began  to  feel  ashamed,  and  to  try  to  persuade 
myself  that  I  had  been  the  dupe  of  nervous¬ 
ness.  Having  at  length  argued  myself  into 
the  belief  that  this  must  be  the  case,  I 
summoned  up  courage,  undressed,  and  went 
to  bed;  where  I  soon  fell  asleep,  and  did 
not  awake  until  late  next  morning,  when  I 
was  aroused  by  the  servant  knocking  at  the 
door  of  the  Painted  Room,  and  announcing 
that  breakfast  was  ready. 

In  the  broad  daylight,  I  felt  so  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  my  fears  of  the  previous  night 
that  I  determined  to  say  nothing  about  them 
to  any  one — and  didn't. 

Not  to  multiply  details,  I  may  briefly 
state  that  I  had  precisely  similar  experiences 
during  the  next  two  nights.  Upon  each  oc¬ 
casion  the  footfall  ceased  to  sound  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  passed  from  my  bed-room  into  the 
Painted  Room. 

.  I  did  not  then  arrive,  nor  have  I  ever 
since  arrived,  at  any  conclusion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disturbance;  but  there  was 
something,  to  say  the  least,  so  uncomfortable 
about  this  state  of  things,  that  I  resolved  to 
subject  myself  to  it  no  longer.  I  announced 
to  Mr.  McBean  that,  upon  reconsidering  the 
matter,  I  had  concluded  that  it  would  be  more 
advantageous  for  me  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  public  as  speedily  as  possible,  which  I 
could  of  course  do  much  more  effectually  at 
the  Queen's  Arms  than  in  a  private  house. 
I  remunerated  him  liberally  for  his  trouble  in 
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preparing  the  rooms  for  my  accommodation, 
and  he  made  no  objection. 

As  already  intimated,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  disturbance  above  de¬ 
scribed  ;  and  had  my  adventures  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Painted  Chamber  ended  here, 
this  story  would  never  have  been  written. 
But  the  end  was  not  yet. 

Just  before  dusk  of  the  day  when  I  aban¬ 
doned  my  residence  in  the  Painted  Chamber, 
as  I  was  packing  my  trunk  in  my  bed-room, 
previous  to  its  removal  to  the  Queen’s 
Arms,  I  was  summoned  by  a  knock  to  the 
door  of  the  chamber.  Upon  opening  the 
door,  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  two 
middle-aged  ladies,  one  of  whom  expressed 
a  desire  to  consult  me  upon  a  matter  con¬ 
nected  with  the  estate  of  her  late  husband. 
As  I  knew  that  the  fire  in  my  office  had  gone 
out,  I  invited  them  into  the  Painted  Cham¬ 
ber.  They  entered,  and  I  lighted  a  lamp. 

The  lady  who  had  before  spoken  then  in¬ 
troduced  herself  to  me  as  Mrs.  Rennelson, 
a  widow,  residing  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town.  She  also  introduced  her  companion, 
who  was  her  sister,  by  name  Mrs.  Davidson, 
of  Rochester,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
then  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Rennelson. 

I  at  once  noticed  something  peculiar  about 
the  last-named  lady.  She  was  very  angular, 
very  dark-complexioned,  rather  slovenly  in 
the  matter  of  dress,  with  a  pair  of  jet  black, 
piercing  eyes  that  seemed  to  look  one  through 
and  through.  It  only  required  a  very  brief 
glance  to  perceive  that  she  was  a  person  who 
had  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  what  she  was 
about,  and  who  would  not  easily  be  taken  in 
— what  is  called  a  “  strong-minded  "  woman, 
in  short. 

Mrs.  Rennelson  commenced  to  state  her 
case  to  me,  when  it  began  to  be  apparent 
that,  from  some  cause  or  other,  her  compa¬ 
nion  was  very  resdess.  She  fidgeted  about 
uneasily  on  her  chair,  and  once  or  twice 
partially  arose  from  it,  but  sat  down  again. 
Those  sharp  eyes  of  hers  glanced  round  and 
round  the  room  at  the  pictures,  and  they 
seemed  to  affect  her  very  unpleasandy,  for 
before  many  minutes  had  elapsed  she  was 
manifestly  distressed. 

“  Couldn't  you  call  to-morrow/'  she  said, 
interrupting  her  sister,  “and  see  this  gentle¬ 
man  at  his  office?  Ha !"  she  exclaimed,  sud¬ 
denly,  clapping  her  hands  nervously  together 
several  times.  “There,  it  has  gone  now." 

And  she  was  calm  again. 
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I  was  about  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of 
this  singular  conduct;  but  Mrs.  Rennelson, 
as  though  to  prevent  my  doing  so,  went  on 
rapidly  with  her  statement  She  seemed  to 
regard  her  sister's  conduct  quite  as  a  matter 
of  course.  I  concluded  that  Mrs.  Davidson 
must  certainly  be  a  lunatic,  or  else  that  she 
had  been  drinking  something  too  strong  for 
her.  In  another  minute  or  so  her  uneasiness 
seemed  to  return;  and  at  length  she  sprung 
to  her  feet  and  rushed  to  the  door. 

“I  really  must  wait  for  ybu  downstairs, 
sister,”  she  exclaimed;  “I  cannot  remain 
here.  I  never  was  in  a  room  where  the  in¬ 
fluences  were  so  strong  in  my  life.” 

A  light  broke  in  upon  me.  Mrs.  Davidson 
was  not  crazy,  nor  intoxicated;  but,  what 
was  infinitely  worse,  she  was  a  spiritualist. 
From  Rochester!  Why,  to  be  sure — that 
was  where  the  “movement”  originated. 

But  she  was  half-way  down  the  hall,  on 
her  way  to  the  street,  before  either  Mrs. 
Rennelson  or  myself  could  say  a  word.  I 
was  about  to  follow  her,  and  beg  her  to 
return,  but  my  client  requested  me  not  to 
do  so. 

“My  sister,  as  you  have  probably  guessed, 
is  one  of  those  people  called  spiritualists,” 
she  said,  “  and  it  would  be  quite  useless  for 
any  one  to  attempt  to  persuade  her  to  enter 
a  room  where  she  has  encountered  what 
she  calls  i  hostile  influences.'  I  don’t  know 
what  to  think  of  her  strange  ways,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  her  being  an  implicit  be- 
I  liever  in  the  doctrines  she  professes.  Until 
]  her  arrival  here,  on  a  visit  to  me,  about  a 
|  month  since,  I  had  not  seen  her  for  some 
I  years.  She  was  always  nervous,  and  much 
cleverer  than  I  am ;  but  when  I  last  saw  her, 
previous  to  her  visit,  there  was  nothing  of 
this  sort  about  her.  I  had  no  idea  that  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  would  occur  when  I  came, 
or  I  wouldn't  have  brought  her  with  me; 
but  as  I  don’t  wish  to  keep  her  waiting,  I 
will  take  my  leave,  and  call  at  your  office 
to-morrow.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  feel  greatly 
obliged  by  your  not  mentioning  anything 
about  my  sister's  strange  conduct  to  any  one. 
She  would  only  be  laughed  at;  and,  indeed, 
Mr.  Rushworth,  she  is  no  fit  subject  for 
laughter,  whatever  you  may  think.” 

I  readily  gave  the  required  promise,  and 
accompanied  Mrs.  Rennelson  downstairs  to 
the  street  door,  where  her  sister  was  quietly 
waiting  for  her.  I  merely  said  “Good  night,” 
and  did  not  allude  to  her  abrupt  departure 
from  the  room  upstairs. 


A  few  minutes  more,  and  my  luggage  was 
removed  to  the  Queen’s  Arms,  where  for 
the  present  I  took  up  my  abode.  Thank 
goodness,  I  have  never  had  any  nocturnal 
disturbances  since. 


SHADOWS. 

BREAK  shadows  from  this  dawn-light — break, 
I  wish  the  clearer  day  to  see, 

1  feel  my  strongest  thoughts  are  weak 
For  shapes  that  come  and  go  from  ye. 

The  sun  returns  from  night  again, 

The  hour  is  fairer  after  rain ; 

These  mists  that  make  me  wish  to  die 
Shall  make  me  doubly  bless  the  sky. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE,  the  “  Philosopher 
of  Chelsea,”  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  original  writers  of  his  time, 
was  bom  almost  in  the  last  lustrum  of  the 
last  century.  At  Ecclefechan,  in  Dum¬ 
friesshire  he  first  saw  the  light,  on  the  4th  of 
December,  1795.  All  we  can  attempt  wilt 
be  to  jot  down  some  of  the  more  note¬ 
worthy  incidents  in  his  life.  To  try  to  criti¬ 
cise  the  writings,  to  make  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  genius  of  Carlyle,  and  endeavour  to 
indicate  his  future  place  among  the  writers 
of  his  age,  would  take  a  volume,  if  the  work 
were  fairly  done.  Most  writers  who  have 
had  him  under  notice  have  said  this,  and  in 
their  next  paragraph  have  fallen  into  vulgar 
abuse  on  more  vulgar  panegyric.  Another 
trick  we  have  seen  nearly  every  writer  of  an 
essay  on  Carlyle  fall  into  is  imitation  of  his 
uncouth  style  and  unwarrantable  words. 
Some  of  the  reviewers  have  gone  farther 
than  this:  they  have- tried  an  imitation  of 
his  ideas.  This  last  effort  has  been  a  signal 
failure.  He  is  original.  But  every  reader 
of  his  works  who  has  the  slightest  respect 
for  the  language  which  was  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  a  Milton,  a  Shakspeare,  or  a  Burke, 
will  heartily  regret  that  the  Chelsea  philo¬ 
sopher  ever  went  to  live  in  Germany,  or,  at 
least,  that  he  ever  departed  from  the  simple 
and  flowing  style  of  his  earliest  works ;  as, 
for  instance,  “The  Life  of  Schiller,”  published 
in  1824.  However,  it  is  too  late  now  for 
criticisms  on  his  style  to  be  of  any  use.  His 
works  are  written ;  and,  as  they  are  full  of 
great  thoughts,  the  ugliness  of  their  diction 
will  always  be  forgotten  in  the  originality, 
truth,  and  power  of  their  matter. 

Thomas  Carlyle  is  the  son  of  a  Scotch 
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farmer,  by  whom  he  was  educated  as  tho¬ 
roughly  as  possible.  From  the  parish  school 
at  Ecclefechan  he  went  to  a  school  at  Annan, 
and  thence,  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old, 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Like  most 
sons  of  Scotch  farmers  who  have  had  a  good 
education,  Carlyle's  first  notion  was  to  be 
made  a  “  meenester.”  But  he  gave  up  the 
ministry  for  a  mathematical  tutorship  in  a 
school.  This  most  disagreeable  drudgery 
to  a  man  of  his  genius  he  quitted  in  two 
years  to  become  a  professional  writer.  In 
this  capacity  he  furnished  sixteen  articles 
for  Brewster’s  “  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia.” 
Perhaps  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  given 
to  encyclopaedia  articles  written  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  is  to  say  that  they  are  worth  read¬ 
ing  now.  He  also  translated  at  this  time 
“  Legendre’s  Geometry,”  to  which  he  added 
a  preface  on  Proportion.  In  1824  his  Ger¬ 
man  studies  bore  fruit.  “  Wilhelm  Meister,” 
in  English,  from  his  pen,  appeared  in  that 
year. 

In  1826  he  married,  and  removed  from 
Edinburgh  shortly  after  to  a  small  estate  at 
Craigentulloch,  Dumfriesshire.  Here  he  led 
a  life  of  seclusion,  devoted  to  study,  and 
writing  for  the  “Edinburgh,”  the  “West¬ 
minster,”  the  “Foreign  Quarterly,”  and 
“  Fraser’s.”  He  lived  at  Craigentulloch 
eight  years,  and  then  removed,  in  1834, 
to  Cheyne-walk,  Chelsea,  which  has  been 
his  home  for  thirty-eight  years. 

In  1837  he  began  to  give  lectures  in 
public.  These  lectures  were  continued  for 
several  years,  and  the  subjects  dealt  with 
were  German  literature,  literary  history, 

“  Revolutions  of  Modern  Europe,”  and,  in 
1840,  “Heroes  and  Hero  Worship.”  As 
a  lecturer,  our  philosopher  was  remark¬ 
able  for  rough  vigour,  masterlike  handling 
of  his  subject,  and  rude  language  to  his 
audiences.  The  last,  no  doubt,  did  them 
good,  and  did  not  displease  them.  They 
paid  to  hear  and  see  a  nineteenth  century 
Diogenes,  and  they  got  their  money’s  worth 
and  something  more. 

Carlyle  was  made  Lord  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  1866,  and  his 
speech  to  the  young  men  of  his  Alma 
Mater  was  one  of  the  finest  ever  spoken 
from  the  Lord  Rector’s  chair. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  his  wife  died. 
This  sad  event  was  a  great  shock.  They 
had  been  married  for  forty  years;  and  the 
epitaph  her  husband  placed  on  her  tomb¬ 
stone  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  lov- 

ing  memorials  ever  penned.  He  came  out 
in  August  of  the  same  year  to  defend 
Governor  Eyre  from  the  attacks  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.  But  his  last  public  appearance  of 
importance  was  as  the  writer  of  the  article, 
“Shooting  Niagara:  and  After,”  which  was 
published  in  “Macmillan”  just  after  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

DUST  AND  SMOKE. 

TT  is  a  curlbus  and  significant  result  of 
^  what  we  are  proud  of  as  high  cultivation, 
that  it  seems  to  bring  in  its  train  disease 
and  failure  of  crops.  Animals,  too,  that  in 
their  wild  state  appear  to  exist  in  health 
during  the  natural  term  of  existence,  and 
then  die  gracefully  of  old  age,  have  only  to 
be  domesticated  to  become  the  subjects  of 
diseases  too  numerous  to  recount  Even 
the  wild  birds,  such  as  grouse  and  par¬ 
tridges,  now  have  something  or  other  the 
matter  with  them  nearly  every  year.  1872 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  farmer’s 
occupation  has  become  a  struggle  against 
disease. 

The  potato  crop  is  pronounced  an  almost 
utter  failure.  Turnips  sown  late  are  striking 
out  fingers-and-toes,  and  threaten  a  very 
inferior  yield.  The  live  stock  is  losing  in 
condition,  and  there  is  foot  and  mouth 
disease  in  many  places,  to  say  nothing  of 
rumours  of  rinderpest  where  the  diseased 
animals  which  should  have  been  sunk  at 
sea  were  washed  ashore  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  And  all  these  ills  are  the  result  of 
causes  which  scientific  treatment  could  re¬ 
move  if  they  could  only  be  traced. 

The  foot  and  mouth  disease  and  rinder¬ 
pest  or  cattle  plague,  the  diseases  among 
game  birds,  failure  of  potato  crops,  have 
causes  probably  somewhat  similar  in  cha¬ 
racter,  which  if  it  were  possible  to  nip  in 
the  bud  might  prove  comparatively  harm¬ 
less.  These  causes  are  allied  to  those 
which  produce  most  epidemics  among  men. 
The  air,  instead  of  being  pure,  contains 
germs  of  poison,  which  are  distributed 
widely.  At  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
in  different  years,  and  under  differing  ! 
conditions,  the  variations  are  very  great; 
though  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  air 
round  Balmoral  and  in  a  Sheffield  factory,  ] 
or  the  pit  of  a  London  theatre  at  the  close 
of  a  night's  performance,  does  not  vary 
nearly  so  much  as  might  be  expected;  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  the  variation  ex- 
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pressed  in  figures  appears  slight.  The 
truth  is,  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
oxygen  in  the  purest  air  and  in  air  in 
which  a  lighted  candle  will  go  out  is  not 
very  great. 

Professor  Tyndall,  who  brought  this  matter 
before  the  Royal  Institution  in  the  course 
of  a  lecture  in  which  the  polarization  of 
light  by  fine  dust,  by  the  sky,  and  by  the 
coarser  particles  of  smoke  was  considered, 
did  not  halt  at  these  observations:  they 
were  introduced  as  the  starting-point  of  in¬ 
quiries  of  a  different  nature.  “  But  what,  it 
may  be  asked,”  said  Professor  Tyndall,  “  is 
the  practical  good  of  these  inquiries?  If  it 
is  asked,  my  object  is  in  some  sense  gained. 
It  was  a  question  I  intended  to  provoke.  I 
confess  that  if  we  exclude  the  interest  at¬ 
tached  to  the  observation  of  new  facts,  and 
the  enhancement  of  that  interest  through 
the  knowledge  that  by  and  by  the  facts  will 
become  the  exponents  of  laws,  these  curio¬ 
sities  are  in  themselves  worth  nothing/  They 
will  not  enable  us  to  add  to  our  stock  of 
food,  or  drink,  or  clothes,  or  jewellery.  But 
though  thus  shorn  of  all  usefulness  in  them¬ 
selves,  they  may,  by  leading  the  mind  into 
places  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have 
entered,  become  the  antecedents  of  prac¬ 
tical  consequences.  In  looking,  for  example, 
at  this  illuminated  dust,  we  may  ask  our¬ 
selves  what  it  is.  How  does  it  act,  not 
upon  a  beam  of  light,  but  upon  our  lungs 
and  stomachs?  The  question  at  once  as¬ 
sumes  a  practical  character.  We  find  on 
examination  that  this  dust  is  organic  matter 
— in  part  living,  in  part  dead.  There  are 
among  it  particles  of  ground  straw,  torn 
rags,  smoke,  the  pollen  of  flowers,  the  spores 
of  fungi,  and  the  germs  of  other  things. 
But  what  have  they  to  do  with  the  animal 
economy  ?” 

On  the  subject  of  dust  and  germs,  Mr. 
Lewes,  writing  to  Dr.  Tyndall,  said — 

“  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
experiments  of  Von  Recklingshausen,  should 
you  happen  not  to  know  them.  They  are 
striking  confirmations  of  what  you  say  of 
dust  and  disease.  Last  spring,  when  I  was 
at  his  laboratory  in  Wurzburg,  I  examined 
with  him  blood  that  had  been  three  weeks* 
a  month,  and  five  weeks  out  of  the  body, 
preserved  in  little  porcelain  cups  under 
glass  shades.  This  blood  was  living  and 
growing.  Not  only  were  the  Amoeba-like 
movement  of  the  white  corpuscles  present* 
but  there  were  abundant  evidences  of  the 


growth  and  development  of  the  corpuscles. 
I  also  saw  a  frog’s  heart  still  pulsating  which 
had  been  removed  from  the  body — I  forget 
how  many  days,  but  certainly  more  than  a 
week.  There  were  other  examples  of  the 
same  persistent  vitality,  or  absence  of  putre¬ 
faction.  Von  Recklingshausen  did  not  attri¬ 
bute  this  to  the  absence  of  germs — germs 
were  not  mentioned  by  him;  but  when  I 
asked  him  how  he  represented  the  thing  to 
himself,  he  said  the  whole  mystery  of  his 
operation  consisted  in  keeping  the  blood 
free  from  diri.  The  instruments  employed 
were  raised  to  a  red  heat  just  before  use, 
the  thread  was  silver  thread  and  was  simi¬ 
larly  treated,  and  the  porcelain  cups,  though 
not  kept  free  from  air,  were  kept  free  from 
currents.  He  said  he  often  had  failures, 
and  these  he  attributed  to  particles  of  dust 
having  escaped  his  precaution s.” 

Professor  Lister,  also,  who  has  founded 
upon  the  removal  or  destruction  of  this 
“dirt”  great  and  numerous  improvements  in 
surgery,  tells  us  the  effect  of  its  introduction 
into  the  blood  of  wounds.  He  informs  us 
what  would  happen  with  the  extracted  blood 
should  the  dust  get  at  it.  The  blood  would 
putrefy  and  become  fetid;  and  when  you 
examine  more  closely  what  putrefaction 
means,  you  find  the  putrefying  substance 
swarming  with  organic  life,  the  germs  of 
which  have  been  derived  from  the  air. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  applied  the  principles  stated 
above  to  vaccination,  and  with  the  greatest 
success.  He  says: — 

“  Vaccination  in  the  common  way  is  done 
by  scraping  off  the  epidermis,  and  thrusting 
into  the  punctures  made  by  the  lancet  the 
vaccine  virus.  By  the  method  I  use  (and 
have  used  for  more  than  twenty  years),  the 
epidermis  is  lifted  by  the  effusion  of  serum 
from  below,  a  result  of  the  irritant  cantha- 
ridine  applied  to  the  skin.  The  little  bleb 
thus  formed  is  pricked,  a  drop  of  fluid  let 
out,  and  then  a  fine  vaccine  point  is  put 
into  this  spot,  and  after  a  minute  of  delay  it 
is  withdrawn.  The  epidermis  falls  back  on 
the  skin,  and  quite  excludes  the  air — and 
not  the  air  only,  but  what  the  air  contains.” 

As  regards  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  the 
world  is  divided,  and  has  lor  a  long  time 
,  been  divided,  into  two  parties — the  one 
1  affirming  that  you  have  only  to  submit 
absolute  dead  matter  to  certain  physical 
conditions  to  evolve  from  it  living  things ; 
the  other,  without  wishing  to  set  bounds  to 
the  power  of  matter*  affirming  that  in  our 
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day  no  life  has  ever  been  found  to  arise 
independently  of  pre-existing  life. 

Professor  Tyndall  belongs  to  the  party 
which  claims  life  as  a  derivative  of  life.  He 
says : — 

“  The  question  has  two  factors :  the  evi¬ 
dence,  and  the  mind  that  judges  of  the 
evidence;  and  you  will  not  forget  that  it 
may  be  purely  a  mental  set  or  bias  on  my  part 
that  causes  me  throughout  this  discussion, 
from  beginning  to  end,  to  see  on  the  one  side 
dubious  facts  and  defective  logic,  and  on  the 
other  side  firm  reasoning  and  a  knowledge 
of  what  rigid  experimental  inquiry  demands. 
There  are  numerous  .diseases  of  men  and 
animals  that  are  demonstrably  the  products 
of  parasitic  life,  and  such  diseases  may  take 
the  most  terrible  epidemic  forms,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  silkworms  of  France  in  our  day. 
Now  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  important 
to  know  whether  the  parasites  in  question 
are  spontaneously  developed,  or  are  wafted 
from  without  to  those  afflicted  with  the  dis¬ 
ease.  The  means  of  prevention,  if  not  of 
cure,  would  be  widely  different  in  the  two 
cases. 

“  But  this  is  by  no  means  all.  Besides 
these  universally  admitted  cases,  there  is  the 
broad  theory  now  broached  and  daily  grow¬ 
ing  in  strength  and  clearness — daily,  indeed, 
gaining  more  and  more  of  assent  from 
the  most  successful  workers  and  profound 
thinkers  of  the  medical  profession  itself — 
the  theory,  namely,  that  contagious  disease 
generally  is  of  this  parasitic  character.  If  I 
had  heard  or  read  anything  since  to  cause 
me  to  regret  having  introduced  this  theory, 

I  should  frankly  express  that  regret.  I  would 
renounce  whatever  leaning  toward  the  germ 
theory  my  words  might  then  have  betrayed. 
Let  me  state  in  two  sentences  the  grounds 
on  which  the  supporters  of  the  theory  rely. 
From  their  respective  viruses  you  may  plant 
typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  or  small-pox.  What 
is  the  crop  that  arises  from  this  husbandry? 
As  surely  as  a  thistle  rises  from  a  thistle 
seed,  as  surely  as  the  fig  comes  from  the  fig, 
the  grape  from  the  grape,  the  thorn  from 
the  thorn,  so  surely  does  the  typhoid  virus 
increase  and  multiply  into  typhoid  fever,  the 
scarlatina  virus  into  scarlatina,  the  small-pox 
virus  into  small-pox.  What  is  the  conclusion 
that  suggests- itself  here?  It  is  this: — That 
the  thing  Which  we  vaguely  call  a  virus  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  seed:  that,  exclud¬ 
ing  the  notion  of  vitality,  in  the  whole  range 
of  chemical  science  you  cannot  point  to  an  I 


action  which  illustrates  this  perfect  paral¬ 
lelism  with  the  phenomena  of  life — this  de¬ 
monstrated  power  of  self-multiplication  and 
reproduction.  The  germ  theory  alone  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  phenomena. 

“And  here  you  see  the  bearing  of  the 
doctrine  of  Spontaneous  Generation  upon 
this  question.  For  if  the  doctrine  continues 
to  be  discredited,  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  it 
will  follow  that  the  epidemics  which  spread 
havoc  amongst  us  from  time  to  time  are  not 
spontaneously  generated,  but  that  they  arise 
from  an  ancestral  stock,  whose  habitat  ,is  the 
human  body  itself.  It  is  not  on  bad  air  or 
foul  drains  that  the  attention  of  the  phy¬ 
sician  will  primarily  be  fixed,  but  upon  dis¬ 
ease  germs,  which  no  bad  air  or  foul  drains 
can  create,  but  which  may  be  pushed  by 
foul  air  into  virulent  energy  of  reproduction. 
You  may  think  I  am  treading  on  dangerous 
ground,  that  I  am  putting  forth  views  that 
may  interfere  with  salutary  practice.  No 
such  thing.  If  you  wish  to  learn  the  im¬ 
potence  of  medical  science  and  practice  in 
dealing  with  contagious  diseases,  you  have 
only  to  refer  to  a  Harveian  oration  by  Dr. 
Gull.  Such  diseases  defy  the  physician. 
They  must  burn  themselves  out.  And  in¬ 
deed  this,  though  I  do  not  specially  insist 
upon  it,  would  favour  the  idea  of  their  vital 
origin.  For  if  the  seeds  of  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  be  themselves  living  things,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  destroy  either  them  or  their 
progeny  without  involving  their  living  habi¬ 
tat  in  the  same  destruction. 

“  And  I  would  also  ask  you  to  be  cautious 
in  accepting  the  statement  which  has  been 
so  often  made,  and  which  is  sure  to  be  re¬ 
peated,  that  I  am  quitting  my  own  mktier 
when  I  speak  of  these  things.  I  am  not 
dealing  with  professional  questions.  I  am 
writing  no  prescription,  nor  should  I  venture 
to  draw  any  conclusion  from  the  condition 
of  your  pulse  and  tongue.  I  am  dealing 
with  a  question  on  which  minds  accustomed 
to  weigh  the  value  of  experimental  evidence 
are  alone  competent  to  decide,  and  regard¬ 
ing  which,  in  its  present  condition,  minds  so 
trained  are  as  capable  of  forming  an  opinion 
as  on  the  phenomena  of  magnetism  and 
radiant  heat.” 

Dr.  Budd,  a  great  authority  on  these  sub¬ 
jects,  writes: — 

“  As  to  the  germ  theory  itself,  that  is  a 
matter  on  which  I  have  long  since  made  up 
my  mind.  From  the  day  when  I  first  began 
to  think  of  these  subjects,  I  have  never  had 
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a  doubt  that  the  specific  cause  of  contagious 
fevers  must  be  living  organisms. 

“It  is  impossible,  in  fact,  to  make  any  state¬ 
ment  bearing  upon  the  essence  or  distinctive 
characters  of  these  fevers,  without  using  terms 
which  are  of  all  others  the  most  distinctive  of 
life.  Take  up  the  writings  of  the  most  violent 
opponent  of  the  germ  theory,  and  ten  to 
one  you  will  find  them  full  of  such  terms  as 
*  propagation,*  ‘  self-propagation,*  ‘reproduc-^ 
tion,*  *  self-multiplication,*  and  so  on.  Try 
as  he  may — if  he  has  anything  to  say  of 
these  diseases  which  is  characteristic  of  them 
— he  cannot  evade  the  use  of  these  terms,  or 
the  exact  equivalents  to  them.  While  per¬ 
fectly  applicable  to  living  things,  these  terms 
express  qualities  which  are  not  only  inap¬ 
plicable  to  common  chemical  agents,  but,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  actually  inconceivable  of 
them.** 

Medicine,  then,  seems  powerless  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  these  diseases,  and  the  great 
point  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  prevent  the  causes 
from  gaining  access  to  the  body.  Professor 
Tyndall  recommends  the  use  of  cotton  wool 
respirators  in  all  infectious  places.  There 
are  many  trades  in  England  where  life  is 
rendered  miserable  and  shortened  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  matters  into  the  lungs  which 
might  be  kept  out  of  them.  The  stone- 
coated  lungs  of  .stonecutters  and  the  black 
lungs  of  colliers  are  cases  in  point;  and 
many  others  might  be  cited.  So  simple  a 
remedy  as  a  cotton  wool  pad  may  surely  be 
tried  by  persons  exposed  to  infectious  influ¬ 
ences;  but  when  shall  science  point  out  the 
cause  and  the  cure  of  the  perennial  diseases 
among  our  cattle  and  crops? 


BY  RULE  OF  THUMB. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  DECISION. 

MR.  LENNARD  had  listened  with  some 
surprise,  but  much  inward  satisfaction, 
to  his  wife’s  unexpected  avowal.  That  she 
would  ever  volunteer  the  acknowledgment 
of  any  little  imperfection  of  disposition  or 
temper  on  her  own  side  was  an  event  which 
he  had  never,  in  his  wildest  dreams,  thought 
at  all  likely  to  happen.  He  prudently  re¬ 
frained,  however,  from  expressing  any  opinion 
to  that  effect,  but  waited  in  silence  for  Mrs. 
Lennard  to  resume  the  conversation. 

After  a  pause,  she  said — 

“  Then  it  is  agreed  that  we  are  to  stick  to¬ 


gether  to  the  last,  in  the  teeth  of  the  world,  let 
them  say  what  they  will  of  either  of  us ;  also, 
that  we  hold  ourselves  in  constant  readiness 
to  start  for  anywhere  at  a  moment’s  notice?** 
“Next?** 

“Next,  whatever  we  may  say  or  do  as  a 
blind,  Mary  must  never  be  urged  seriously 
to  marry  this  Perez.** 

“Marry  Perez!**  cried  Lennard — “why,  I 
would  sooner  see  her  in  her  coffin.  Besides, 
it  is  impossible ;  she  is  betrothed  to  Fletcher. 
How  could  you  dream  of  such  a  thing?** 

“I  did  not;  but  as  that  is  the  object  of 
the  conspiracy,  it  was  better  to  state  our 
feelings  upon  it  in  words,  however  obvious 
they  might  be ;  so  that,  if  we  are  attacked 
separately,  each  may  know  precisely  what 
would  be  the  course  taken  by  the  other.  ** 
“You  are  right,**  said  Lennard.  “You  have 
spoken  to  Mary?** 

“Yes.** 

“  And  she  knows — ** 

“  She  knows  that  there  are  certain  reasons 
which  will  prevent  our  getting  rid  of  Perez 
in  the  summary  way  we  should  like,  and 
which  force  us  to  be  subservient  to  him  for 
a  while;  and  she  is  prepared  to  assist  us 
without  asking  questions.** 

And  then  this  married  couple  left  off 
talking,  and  began  trying  to  go  to  sleep, 
which  they  could  not  do  for  ruminating. 

“  I  have  a  good  mind  to  ask  her  point- 
blank  whether  she  knows  about  my  affair,** 
thought  the  husband.  “I  think  she  must. 
But,  then,  if  she  didn't,  all  this  newborn- 
kindness  of  hers  towards  me  might  vanish 
when  she  learned  what  a  fool  I  had  made 
of  myself.  I  will  wait  a  bit  and  see!** 

“  Does  he  know  about  my  father,  and 
how  badly  I  kept  my  faith  to  himself  in  the 
old  days?**  mused  the  wife.  “I  wonder 
whether  he  really  has  a  different  secret  from 
mine,  and  whether  he  knows  Clements.  I 
will  try  him  so  far.** 

“What  a  horribly  wicked  wretch  that  man 
must  be  !**  she  said,  suddenly,  after  an  hour’s 
silence. 

“What,  Clements?  I  should  fancy  he 
was !  **  replied  Lennard. 

He  did  know  him,  then.  That  was  all  in 
favour  of  his  being  in  possession  of  her  secret, 
for  how  else  should  he  become  acquainted 
with  such  a  man?  What  a  pity  he  was  so 
reticent !  Had  she  not  better  speak  out  at 
once?  No,  not  yet — not  just  yet. 

About  three  a.m.,and  just  as  they  were  doz¬ 
ing,  they  were  roused  by  a  tremendous  noise 
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in  the  ball,  and  then  a  heavy  blundering  up¬ 
stairs,  with  concussions,  now  against  the  wall, 
now  against  the  creaking  banisters ;  while  a 
vinous  voice  roared  out — 

“Lisette,  ma  Lisette, 

Tu  m’as  tromp6  toujonrs. 

Mais  vive  la  ger  (hiccup)  grisette, 

Je  vieux,  Lisette, 

Boire  a  nos  amours.” 

Don  Carlos  Perez  had  been  consoling  him¬ 
self;  and  if  his  host  and  hostesses  had  been 
very  amiable  indeed,  they  might  have  been 
glad  of  such  audible  proof  that  he  had  ma¬ 
naged  to  enjoy  himself  in  spite  of  the  pangs 
of  unrequited  love.  But  they  were  very 
human,  all  three  of  them ;  and  I  fear  that  the 
only  feeling  they  had  on  the  occasion  was 
one  of  regret  that  the  special  providence 
which  watches  over  drunken  men  did  not 
permit  him  to  break  his  neck. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

COUNSEL. 

NE  morning,  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
eventful  day  treated  of  in  our  later 
chapters,  William  Fletcher  got  up  early. 
Not  worth  recording?  Well,  if  his  actions 
are  to  be  prized,  like  so  many  other  mortal 
things,  simply  for  their  rarity,  I  think  it  is. 
After  tumbling,  and  turning,  and  kicking 
about  in  great  discomfort  all  ni£ht,  he  had 
got  up  at  seven  o’clock,  and  was  in  his  sitting- 
room  by  eight.  “In  trouble,  to  be  troubled, 
is  to  have  your  trouble  doubled.”  His  laun¬ 
dress  was  sweeping  the  carpet !  On  such  oc¬ 
casions  it  is  wretched  work  to  go  back  into 
your  disordered  bed-room,  and  sit  there 
till  the  other  apartment  is  done;  the  best 
plan  is  to  put  on  your  boots  and  hat,  and  go 
out  for  a  stroll,  and  this  course  was  instinct¬ 
ively  adopted  by  Fletcher.  As  he  was  leav¬ 
ing  the  Inn,  however,  he  passed  Arnold’s 
staircase,  and  hesitated.  Perhaps  his  friend 
could  offer  some  useful  suggestions  upon  the 
matter  which  had  so  bothered  him  all  night, 
and  had  now  roused  him  out  at  so  untimely 
an  hour:  he  was  utterly  at  fault  himself,  and 
Arnold  was  such  a  shrewd  fellow.  At  all 
events,  he  would  have  the  relief  of  unburden¬ 
ing  himself  by  talking  freely  on  a  subject 
which  had  been  fretting  him  inwardly  for  the 
last  ten  days.  It  was  a  shame  rather  to 
bother  a  busy  man  in  the  morning,  but  the 
temptation  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  He 
mounted  the  staircase.  Arnold's  rooms  were 
simply  but  comfortably  furnished;  the  chairs 
were  capacious,  armed,  and  inviting,  but  un¬ 


cushioned ;  the  carpet  was  drugget  Theonly 
articles  of  furniture  besides  chain  and  tables 
were  a  chest  of  drawers  and  a  bookcase,  and 
the  former  was  covered  with  an  undigested 
heap  of  tobacco  jars,  papers,  pipes,  hats, 
sticks,  &c.,  while  the  books  in  the  latter  were 
piled  about  the  shelves  miscellaneously — 
the  libretto  of  one  of  Alexander  Dumas  Fils’ 
dramas  next  to  Whewell’s  “  Morality” — some 
,of  the  volumes  upside  down,  others  thrust 
away  hind-side  before,  all  untidy.  There  were 
pictures  on  the  walls — Tennyson,  Tom  King, 
Gladstone,  an  Oxford  Eight,  “  Dignity  and 
Impudence” — all  good  prints,  in  common 
frames. 

When  Fletcher  entered  he  found  break¬ 
fast  laid  on  the  table.  A  wonderful  machine 
which  boiled  water,  cooked  eggs,  and  fried 
bacon,  if  you  put  a  pennyworth  of  resined 
wood  into  its  stomach  and  lighted  it,  was 
roaring  and  blazing  up  the  chimney;  and 
Arnold  was  seated  at  his  desk  writing,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  eggs  to  boil,  the  bacon  to  fry, 
and  the  tea  to  brew. 

“Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend 
us  !  ”  cried  he,  when  he  made  his  visitor  out 
“I  say,  this  isn’t  fair — it  is  ever  so  long 
past  cockcrow ;  and  midnight,  properly 
speaking,  is  the  only  orthodox  time.  Don’t 
come  any  nearer!  Upon  my  word,  though, 
I  am  very  sorry.  When  did  it  happen? — or 
perhaps  it  is  going  on  now  ?  I’ll  run  across 
to  your  chambers,  if  you  are  not  quite  gone. 
Or  do  you  wish  to  be  buried  anywhere  in  par¬ 
ticular,  or  to  bring  any  one  to  justice,  or  to 
make  restitution,  or  what?  There,  stop  where 
you  are,  and  tell  us,  there’s  a  good  ghost.  I 
will  never  be  sceptical  again — never !  ” 

“I  am  not  a  ghost  yet,  I  believe;  but 
really  my  confusion  is  such  that  I  may  be 
mistaken,”  cried  Fletcher,  dropping  into  a 
chair. 

“  The  chair  creaked !  He  is  in  the 
flesh,”  said  the  other.  “But  William,  my  boy, 
while  I  rejoice  at  your  being  yet  alive,  I  can¬ 
not  but  regret  to  see  that  you  keep  such  very 
late  hours.  A  quarter  past  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning  is  really  a  most  unseemly  hour 
for  a  man  who  is  shortly  going  to  be  married  - 
to  return  home  at.  You  really  ought  to  go 
to  bed  at  once.” 

“  I  have  been  to  bed  and  got  up  again. 
A  man  who  has  been  up  all  night  does  not 
look  as  fresh  as  I  do,  does  he?  My  room  is 
in  confusion,  and  so  I  have  come  to  break¬ 
fast  with  you.  Ah,  Arnold,  I  wish  I  was  an 
industrious  man  like  you?” 
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“You  do,  do  you?”  replied  Arnold,  who 
was  busy  putting  two  more  eggs  into  the 
naw  of  the  beneficent  dragon.  “  You  wish 
that  you  wrote  papers  to  be  declined  with 
thanks  by  one  magazine,  and  published 
without  thanks — or  anything  else — by  an¬ 
other?  You  would  like  to  badger  your  brains 
and  waste  your  time  over  a  play,  mid  then 
be  unable  to  get  any  manager  to  read  it? 
Well,  do  it:  all  this  is  very  easy.” 

“Aye,  but  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  all 
your  failures  without  your  successes.  What 
were  you  at  when  I  came  in?” 

“  Reviewring  a  book.  It  is  on  the  same 
I  subject  as  mine,  so  I  think  I  am  a  compe¬ 
tent  judge  this  time;  and  it  is  not  often  I 
can  say  that  about  the  works  I  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  upon.  Well,  this  man  has  been  abused 
most  scumlously  by  a  paper  which  praised 
me,  and  as  his  book  is  so  much  better  than 
mine  that  I  am  sick  and  disgusted  with 
myself,  I  am  honestly  laying  the  butter  on 
j  with  a  trowel:  it  is  dull  work,  though — not 
I  half  so  amusing  as  trying  to  write  smart, 
sarcastic  sentences.  Well,  but  what  makes 
|  industry  appear  all  of  a  sudden  so  pleasant 
in  your  eyes?  That  is  a  new  idea  for  you, 

I  and  almost  as  wonderful  as  your  getting  up 
so  early.  A  medical  writer  of  the  day,  who 
delights  in  startling  people,  says  that  any 
sudden  change  of  thought  or  habit  is  a  sign 
that  a  man  is  going  mad.  You  do  not 
happen  to  find  your  memory  getting  impo¬ 
tent,  do  you?  In  what  year  did  Alexander 
the  Great  achieve  the  conquest  of  Bombay? 
i  What  was  the  price  of  Consols  on  June  3  ist, 

I  1822?  I  put  two  simple  questions,  which 
every  lad  who  applies  for  a  clerk's  situation 
is  expected  to  answer  nowadays,  and  you 
I  are  dumb?  I  tremble,  or  would  do  so  but 
for  spilling  the  milk.  Love  is  turning  your 
brain,  and  the  sooner  you  get  married  and 
cured  the  better.” 

“  Don't  chaff,  old  fellow,”  said  Fletcher, 
dolefully.  “I  have  come  to  consult  you 
j  seriously.” 

“Ah,  I  feared  as  much  from  your  look i, 
and  that  is  why  I  have  been  talking  such 
1  idiotic  nonsense.  Not  a  word  till  we  have 
breakfasted,  and  then  I  will  hear  what  you 
|  have  to  say.  As  for  giving  you  advice,  I 
won't  promise.  If  it  is  good,  you  will  not 
follow  it;  if  bad,  you  will,  and  blame  me 
afterwards.  Do  you  drink  tea?” 

Fletcher  did  drink  tea,  and  he  likewise  ate 
l  bread  and  butter,  and  eggs,  and  a  sardine; 
I  but  he  did  so  in  a  mechanical  manner,  with¬ 


out  any  relish  for  what  he  was  stowing  away; 
just  as  he  talked  rationally  enough  the  while 
about  the  new  play  at  the  Haymarket,  the 
last  narrow  escape  of  a  gymnast,  the  newest 
thing  in  apes,  and  the  chances  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  murderer  of  the  day  had  of  reprieve, 
without  being  quite  sure  what  sentiments  he 
was  uttering  in  connection  with  those  popu¬ 
lar  topics.  But  Arnold  would  not  let  him 
off.  He  had  a  theory  that  all  serious  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  subjects  should  be  cast  aside  at 
meal  times.  If  you  were  unable  to  dismiss 
them,  it  was  better,  he  said,  to  put  off  eating 
and  drinking,  as  everything  you  swallowed 
would  only  be  turned  into  gall  and  bile. 
At  last,  however,  he  finished  his  breakfast, 
slewed  his  chair  round,  crammed  a  short  pipe 
with  tobacco,  lit  it,  and  said — 

“  Now  then,  what  is  it?” 

“It  is  a  very  delicate  matter,”  said 
Fletcher,  “and  one  which  I  have  hesitated 
about  mentioning  even  to  you.  There  is 
some  mystery  about  the  family  I  am  going 
to  marry  into,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to 
clear  it  up.” 

“Mystery!”  cried  Arnold — “about  Len- 
nard !  Well,  I  am  astonished !  I  have  known 
him,  on  and  off,  for  the  last  six  years,  and  a 
more  open,  honest  sort  of  fellow  I  never 
came  across.  And  Mrs.  Lennar d,  though 
too  independent  for  my  taste,  gives  one  the 
idea  of  being  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  can¬ 
dour  rather  than — but,  bah !  who  can  fathom 
a  woman?  What  do  you  mean,  though,  by 
mystery?” 

“Do  you  know  that  Spanish  fellow  who 
calls  himself  Don  Carlos  Perez  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  have  seen  him  about  at  different 
places.” 

“And  what  do  you  think  of  him?" 

“Why,  I  have  only  met  him  once  or  twice. 
He  is  a  guest  of  the  Lennards  and  a  foreigner, 
and  I  would  rather  suppress  absurd  and  un¬ 
founded  prejudices  than  seek  to  spread  them, 
even  when  they  are  imbibed  about  persons 
who  have  not  such  claims  upon  our  courtesy 
and  justice.” 

“Oh,”  persisted  Fletcher,  “then  you  did 
conceive  a  prejudice  against  him.  What  was 
it?  Because  I,  too,  have  a  feeling  about  him 
which  I  should  like  to  be  confirmed  or  con¬ 
tradicted  by  your  powers  as  a  physiogno¬ 
mist.” 

“Well,  if  you  must  know,”  said  Arnold, 
after  a  few  vigorous  pulls  at  his  pipe,  “when 
I  first  saw  your  friend,  I  thought  it  would 
be  nice  to  kick  him;  but  when  I  had  talked 
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to  him  for  five  minutes,  I  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  he  would  soil  my  boot  But  I 
am  subject  to  these  antipathies.” 

Fletcher  sat  in  silence  for  about  a  minute, 
and  then  said,  deliberately — 

“That  Spaniard  has  got  some  power,  the 
nature  of  which  I  cannot  guess  at,  over  the 
Lennards.  He  is  not  a  guest,  but  a  master 
in  the  house.  They  are  all  afraid  of  him.  By 
Jove,  I  spoke  out  to  Mary  and  got  engaged 
sooner  than  I  should  have  done,  simply 
because  this  fellow  was  always  hovering 
and  bothering  about  her,  and  I  wished  to 
put  a  stop  to  his  attentions.  And  I  thought 
at  first  that  I  had  succeeded,  for  when  I 
dined  at  the  house  next  day,  the  fellow  was 
not  present.  But  I  found  him  still  domi¬ 
ciled  with  them  when  I  next  called,  and  he 
gives  himself  greater  airs  than  ever.  He 
orders  the  servants  about  as  if  the  house 
were  his,  and  treats  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lennard 
with  a  familiarity  which  I  should  not  have 
thought  the  lady  would  have  stood  from  all 
the  potentates  of  Europe  rolled  into  one. 
And  as  for  his  style  of  addressing  Mary — 
why,  I  cannot  bear  that  We  had  a  scene 
the  other  day,  and  I  was  nearly  knocking 
the  fellow  down — or  trying  to  do  so,  rather, 
which  is  not  always  the  same  thing;  and 
the  beggar  drew  a  poniard  and  endeavoured 
to  knife  me,  but  Mr.  Lennard  seized  his 
arms  from  behind,  Mrs.  Lennard  caught 
hold  of  his  legs,  and  Mary  threw  herself 
between  us  like  a  Sabine  woman  separating 
her  relatives  from  the  Romans.  It  was  quite 
a  tableau.  And  when  I  asked  Mary  after¬ 
wards  what  it  all  meant,  she  said  that  she 
did  not  know  herself,  and  could  not  there¬ 
fore  tell  me;  but  that  it  would  all  be  right 
in  a  little  time,  if  I  would  be  patient.  And 
then  I  saw  Mr.  Lennard,  who  stammered 
and  apologized,  and  hoped  that  Perez 
would  go  soon.  There  is  something  wrong; 
and  though  I  am  precious  fond  of  Mary, 
and  feel  as  if  it  would  break  my  heart  to 
part  from  her,  yet  I  am  not  going  to  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  and  made  a  fool  of;  and  what¬ 
ever  I  may  suffer,  if  this  Spaniard  is  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  field,  I  shall  withdraw  my  pre¬ 
tensions.  Am  I  not  right?” 

Arnold  got  up,  walked  about,  kicked  his 
bed-room  door  to,  looked  out  of  window, 
and  went  through  other  similar  perform¬ 
ances,  pulling  hard  at  his  pipe  the  while, 
before  he  answered,  throwing  himself  once 
more  into  his  chair — 

“  I  suppose  you  are.” 


“  But  hang  it,”  he  continued,  after  about 
five  minutes’  silence,  “  if  her  father  is  in  a 
scrape,  let  alone  her  mother,  Miss  Lennard 
is  right  enough  not  to  tell  you  anything 
about  it;  or  if  she  has  been  herself  kept  in 
the  dark,  as  she  told  you — and  probably  with 
truth — she  cannot  give  you  any  information. 
It  seems  hard  on  her,  either  way — does  it 
not?  You  ought  to  be  very  careful  before 
you  take  any  decided  step.  I  myself  think, 
as  you  know,  that  a  man  is  an  ass  to  marry 
at  all,  in  the  present  state  of  civilization.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  modem  system  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  put  men  and  women  on  a  level 
only  debases  the  former  without  elevating 
the  latter.  While  wives  were  content  to 
cultivate  their  own  peculiar  excellences,  and 
quietly  allow  that  there  were  some  things 
which  their  husbands  could  do  better  than 
themselves,  marriage  may  have  been  more 
tolerable ;  but  now,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  all 
the  women  are  supposed  to  be  constituted 
exactly  the  same — morally,  physically,  intel¬ 
lectually,  and  everything-elseically — as  the 
men ;  and  they  are  always  sulky  and  sour, 
because  Nature  has  settled  that  they  shall  be 
on  some  points  weaker,  and  they  know  it; 
and  the  husbands,  like  a  pack  of  idiots,  wo¬ 
manize  their  own  minds  to  keep  their  wives 
in  good  humour.  But,  still,  if  a  man  has 
once  made  a  fool  of  himself,  and  got  en¬ 
gaged,  he  ought  to  put  up  with  a  very 
great  deal  indeed  before  being  driven  to 
back  out  again.  You  are  certain  to  inflict 
a  very  serious  injury  on  the  girl — you  may 
be  the  cause  of  her  ruin,  mind  and  body. 
It  is  not  the  disappointed  love:  it  is  the 
slight  that  does  it.  Suppose  a  man  who 
owed  you  money  offered  you  a  cheque  in 
payment,  and  you  refused  to  take  it,  and 
demanded  cash  before  a  whole  host  of  men 
in  the  club ;  or  if  you  were  sitting  down  to 
whist,  but  refused  to  play  when  some  parti¬ 
cular  person  cut  in:  in  neither  of  these  cases 
would  you  inflict  so  great  an  injury  as  by 
breaking  off  an  engagement  with  a  young 
lady.  And  yet  men  jilt  helpless  girls,  who 
would  not  insult  their  male  acquaintances 
for  any  consideration.  Take  care  lest,  out 
of  jealousy  or  pique,  you  do  what  will  cause 
you  regret  for  the  remainder  of  your  life. 
If  the  blight  of  an  evil  influence  has  really 
settled  over  the  Lennards’  house,  the  more 
desirable  is  it  that  the  daughter  should  be 
removed  from  such  an  atmosphere  as  soon 
as  possible.” 

“  I  have  thought  all  this,”  said  Fletcher, 
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“  and  am  glad  to  hear  you  echo  my  ideas, 
which  I  half  feared  were  weak  excuses, 
prompted  by  my  fondness  for  Mary.  You 
see,  I  never  cared  for  any  one  half  so  much 
before.  I’d  risk  my  life  for  her:  that’s  not 
much.  I’d  even  marry  her,  though  she  had 
not  a  penny,  by  Jove !  But  to  have  fellows 
say,  ‘Who  is  that  man  Fletcher — is  there 
not  something  queer  about  him?’  ‘  O,  yes; 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Lennard,  the 

- What?  There  must  be  something 

wrong,  and  he  may  be  hanged  or  trans¬ 
ported;  and  if  I  married  into  a  disgraceful 
family  I  might  grow  touchy,  suspicious,  and 
morose.  In  saying  this,  I  am  arguing 
against  myself,  mind  you.  If  I  only  con¬ 
sulted  my  own  present  feelings  and  wishes, 
I  should  urge  Mary  to  become  my  wife  at 
once,  for — confound  it!” 

And  the  young  man  became,  on  a  sudden, 
very  anxious  that  his  pipe,  which  had  gone 
out,  should  be  refilled  in  an  artistic  manner. 

“  If  I  knew  nothing  of  the  family,  I  own 
that  I  should  recommend  you  to  be  exces- 
I  sively  cautious,”  said  Arnold.  “  But  Len- 
I  nard  is  such  an  open,  honest  fellow,  that  I 
j  cannot  think  there  is  anything  really  wrong 
about  him.  He  may  have  got  into  some 
foolish  entanglement,  from  which  a  lawyer 
could  set  him  free  in  five  minutes,  if  he  had 
the  moral  courage  to  consult  one;  but  for 
anything  dishonourable,  I  don’t  believe  it 
of  him.  Of  the  ladies,  I  know,  it  is  true,  but 
i  little ;  yet  there  has  never  been  a  whisper  of 
1  scandal  about  Mrs.  Lennard,  except  that 
I  she  has  the  bad  taste  to  slight  her  husband 
in  public;  and  as  for  the  daughter,  I  would 
lay  long  odds  that  she  is  as  good  a  girl  as 
you  would  find  in  all  England.  I  would  go 
[  bail  for  that,  judging  only  from  her  face; 
and  I  am  hot  led  away  by  mere  beauty,  as 
you  are.  However,  it  is  of  course  foolish  to 
let  former  experience  of  favourable  phy¬ 
siognomy  plead  for  man,  woman,  or  child, 
against  evidence;  and  what  you  have  told 
me  is  very  strange — so  strange,  in  fact,  that 
I  am  only  just  beginning  to  take  it  in. 
Particularly,  I  have  no  idea  whatever,  from 
'  your  account,  what  the  behaviour  of  Perez 
|  towards  Miss  Lennard  really  is,  and  why  it 
|  offended  you.” 

[  “Well,  he  never  said  anything  that  I 
could  take  hold  of  and  sit  upon  him  for, 
but  once;  and  that  was  the  other  day,  when 
we  had  the  row.  But  he  spoke  and  acted 
in  a  way  which  must  have  been  intended 
to  insult  me.  He  quite  ignored  the  fact 


of  my  being  engaged  to  Mary,  and  spoke 
as  if  we  were  rivals,  and  the  bestowal 
of  her  hand  was  quite  an  open  question; 
perfectly  giving  me  to  understand  that,  in 
his  private  opinion,  his  own  chances  were 
considerably  the  better  of  the  two.  Now, 
that  a  fellow  who  has  been  brought  up 
like  Perez  should  be  ill-bred  and  insolent  is 
only  what  one  would  expect;  but  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  he  should  meet  with  no 
check  from  the  fhraily  is  what  beats  me. 
Let  me  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  while  we 
are  talking.  The  suspicion  that  riles  me 
most  is,  that  if  the  Spaniard  chooses  to  in¬ 
sist  on  marrying,  Mary  none  of  them  dare 
say  him  nay,  and  I  may  go  to  the  devil. 
Fancy  being  kept  on  as  something  to  fall 
back  upon  in  case  the  match  with  this 
infernal  Mexican  does  not  come  off!  The 
fear  of  that  makes  me  inclined  to  send  in 
my  resignation  at  once,  with  humble  apolo¬ 
gies  for — oh,  hang  it !  I  hardly  know  what  I 
say  or  what  I  think.  I  contradict  myself, 
and  feel  differently  every  quarter  of  an 
hour.  I  am  fairly  aground,  and  that  is  the 
truth  of  it.” 

“  I  don’t  altogether  wonder  at  it,”  replied 
Arnold,  “and  I  fear  I  cannot  help  you 
much.  However,  I  will  do  my  best  to  tow 
you  off.  Go  away  for  two  hours.  I  have  to 
finish  this  review,  which  will  not  take  me 
more  than  half  an  hour,  and  then  I  will  take 
a  turn  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  and  get  up 
the  steam.” 

“  Thank  you,  old  tug,”  said  Fletcher, 
rising,  and  taking  his  hat.  “  I  wish  I,  too, 
had  something  to  do!” 

“  Are  you  in  earnest?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  write  out  a  fair  copy  of  that  for 
me,”  said  Arnold,  throwing  a  blotted  manu¬ 
script  over  to  his  friend.  “  You  can  stop 
here,  and  do  it,  if  you  will  hold  your  tongue. 
It  is  a  love  story,  you  see — all  in  your  line. 
Wait  till  I  clear  the  table — there !  Do  not 
hurry,  write  correctly,  dot  your  i-s,  and  mind 
your  stops;  and  do  not  interpolate  any 
jokes  of  your  own,  because  they  are  de¬ 
testable  before  dinner,  and  people,  as  a 
rule,  are  sober  when  they  read  magazines.” 

Fletcher  had  great  difficulty  at  first  in 
fixing  his  mind  upon  his  work;  but  the 
writing  was  blotted,  erased,  and  difficult  to 
make  out,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  con¬ 
centrate  his  attention  upon  it,  and  by  the 
time  Arnold  had  finished  his  task  and  gone 
off  for  his  walk,  he  was  quite  absorbed  by  the 
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desire  to  copy  as  much  as  possible  before 
he  came  back.  So  it  happened  that  those 
two  hours,  the  mention  of  which  had  struck  j 
him  with  dread,  turned  out  to  be  the  shortest 
of  the  last  twenty-four,  and  he  was  quite 
surprised  when  his  friend  returned. 

At  the  opening  of  the  door,  however,  all 
care  for  his  task,  and  interest  in  the  story 
he  had  been  painfully  deciphering,  vanished: 
the  spell  was  broken,  and  his  own  real 
doubts  and  difficulties  flooded  the  imaginary 
ones  on  the  paper  before  him. 

“  Well?”  he  said. 

“  This  is  my  advice,”  said  Arnold,  sitting 
down  and  wiping  his  forehead.  “  You  must 
judge  for  yourself  whether  you  will  follow 
it — and  I  do  not  urge  you  to  do  so,  mind 
you — but  this  is  what  I  should  do  myself:  I 
should  go  off  straight  from  here  to  the 
Leonards*  house,  get  hold  of  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
Lennard — the  lady  for  choice — and  insist 
on  being  married  at  once,  right  off,  directly 
the  parish  authorities  could  manage  it, 
unless  Don  Perez  left  the  house,  or  Miss 
Lennard  went  to  stay  with  some  relation,  so 
as  to  be  removed  from  the  Mexican’s  an¬ 
noyances.  There  will  be  nothing  ungenerous 
in  such  conduct,  for  you  will  offer  to  fulfil 
your  part  of  the  contract  at  once,  with  no 
questions  asked ;  and  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  force  the  parents  to  some  decided  course. 
This  is  a  strong  measure,  and  the  parents 
may  resent  the  interference ;  but  still,  under 
the  very  peculiar  circumstances,  I  should 
risk  that.” 

“You  are  right,”  said  Fletcher,  after 
having  reflected  for  a  few  minutes.  “I  will 
go  at  once.” 

“Luck!”  said  Arnold,  holding  out  his 
hand,  which  the  other  grasped;  and  then, 
without  another  word,  Fletcher  left. 


TABLE  TALK. 

ONE  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in  un¬ 
written  history  would  be  the  comparison 
of  the  racing  prophets’  opinions  on  winning 
horses  (i)  before  they  started,  and  (2)  after 
they  have  won.  It  is  wonderful  how  that 
little  fact  of  their  poking  their  heads  in  front 
changes  a  prophet’s  notions  of  their  merits. 
Let  us  take  the  latest  instance  of  this.  The 
gentleman — we  respect  his  anonyme — who 
writes  as  “  Hotspur”  in  the  Telegraph  and 
as  “Augur”  in  the  Sporting  Life  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  his  opinion  of  Wenlock,  the  winner 
of  the  St.  Leger,  three  days  before  the  race. 
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“  Wenlock  is  a  horse  I  have  always  disliked. 
His  colour  is  bad  and  washy.  His  fore  and 
hind  legs  are  badly  shaped,  and  he  is  any¬ 
thing  but  a  good  mover."  However,  he 
won ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  “  Hotspur”  now 
quite  likes  his  colour,  has  no  fault  to  find 
with  his  legs,  fore  or  hind,  and  will  never  call 
him  a  bad  mover  again. 


A  Correspondent:  Apropos  of  the  arti¬ 
cle,  “Quacks  and  Quackery,”  in  a  recent 
number  of  Once  a  Week,  the  following 
advertisement  did  in  fact  appear,  some  time 
ago,  outside  the  shop  of  a  hairdresser  in  the  I 
High-street  of  a  town  not  five  miles  from  | 
London : — “  All,  whether  young  or  middle- 
aged,  but  especially  the  young  of  both  sexes,  J 
who  desire  to  preserve  their  ( 

HAIR 

in  its  original  beauty,  or  to  restore  it  when  j 
decaying,  should  supply  themselves  with  j 
Popkins’  pure  and  wholesome  pomatum, 
to  be  applied  to  the  hair  when 

CUT  i 

and  after  it  has  been  well  brushed.  It  may 
be  confidently  relied  on  as  containing  no  ! 
injurious  ingredient; 

FOR  NOTHING 

in  this  preparation  is  admitted  but  what  is 
of  the  purest,  and  under  the  sanction  and 
inspection  of  high  medical  authority.  The 
above  may  always  be  had  in  small  or  large 
quantities  ( 

AT  TOOLEY’S,  ( 

where  perfection  in  the  art  both  of  cutting  | 
and  cleansing  the  human  hair  is  studiously 
cultivated,  and  is  daily  watched  by  the  u 
thousands  of  people  of  this  and  the  sur-  l| 
rounding  neighbourhoods,  and  may  be  !' 
viewed  by  all,  whether  sceptical  or  other-  i| 
wise,  who  wish  to  see  for  themselves,  and  1 
will  favour  the  proprietor  by  a  visit  to  his 
dressing  saloons 

AT  - ,  HIGH  STREET.  I 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  WIGGLETON  THEATRE. 

EA  being 
over,  Tim 
and  his 
friend  left 
for  the  thea¬ 
tre,  buttoned 
up  to  the 
throat.  Tim 
had  never 
seen  such  a 
large  town 
as  Wiggle- 
ton.  Every 
street  they 
passed 
through  was 
a  blaze  of  gaslight.  Dick  dived  with  Tim 
right  and  left,  up  and  down,  swinging  a  heavy 
stick,  and  pointing  out  the  principal  ob¬ 
jects  of  interest,  until  they  came  to  the  end 
of  their  journey. 

It  was  agreed  that  Tim  should  sit  in  the 
stage  box,  so  that  he  might  be  seen  the  better 
by  Dick,  who  promised  to  return  as  soon  as 
he  could.  Tim  was  the  first  in  the  theatre, 
and  amused  himself,  as  he  had  ample  time, 
in  examining  the  building.  It  was  a  broken- 
down  place,  with  the  paper  torn,  and  many 
of  the  seats  bearing  sad  marks  of  ill-usage. 
The  box  fronts  were  decorated  with  gaudy 
trimmings  of  blue  and  red  stripes,  with 
moons  and  half  moons  in  faded  gold.  The 
pit  floor  w-as  covered  with  nutshells  and 
orange  peel,  and  the  whole  place  smelt  like 
a  fusty  cellar. 

Tim  had  been  waiting  for  some  time,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  see  a  tremendous  rush  for  places; 
but  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour  only  five 
came  forth  to  see  the  great  tragedy  of 
“  Hamlet” — three  in  the  gallery,  and  two  in 


the  pit  By  half-past  seven,  however,  the 
number  had  increased.  There  were  more 
than  a  hundred  spectators  present,  and  all 
were  becoming  most  anxious  to  see  the 
Dane. 

Tim  was  gazing  at  the  drop  scene,  which 
represented  a  mysterious-looking  gentleman 
walking  several  inches  above  the  ground 
before  a  pink  castle,  when  the  spectators  in 
the  gallery  commenced  shouting,  kicking, 
and  bawling  frightfully. 

“  That’s  the  style,  tune  up !”  cried  several 
voices;  and  Tim  happening  to  look  in  the 
pit  at  the  same  time,  saw  three  or  four  in¬ 
dividuals  creeping  out  of  a  hole  under  the 
stage  —  the  orchestra!  These  gentlemen 
tuned  their  instruments  for  about  five  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  then  put  themselves  in  readiness 
to  plunge  into  the  depths  of  harmony,  as 
soon  as  the  conductor,  who  was  seated  on  a  ! 
high  stool,  should  pretend  to  hit  one  of  the 
footlights  with  his  stick. 

One,  two,  three — the  band  struck  up.  The 
comet  player  took  a  decided  lead.  He  be¬ 
gan  first  and  finished  first,  to  the  disgust  of 
the  piccolo  player,  who  had  almost  blown 
off  his  head  in  his  endeavours  to  outdo  the 
rest  of  his  fellow-musicians. 

Music  is  again  demanded.  The  walls  re¬ 
sound  with  harmony.  Look  at  the  comet 
player,  with  his  red  cheeks  expanded  to 
nearly  double  their  natural  size,  and  his 
eyes  gazing  fondly  at  the  end  of  his  instru¬ 
ment,  which  he  has  raised  so  high  that  it 
points  to  the  ceiling.  What  cares  he  for 
time  or  tune?  Perish  the  thought !  Could 
the  strictest  attention  to  time,  could  quavers 
or  semiquavers  ever  teach  him  such  sweet 
music  as  he  can  produce  at  the  dictation  of 
his  own  taste  and  judgment?  Not  so.  How 
sublimely  he  moves  his  head  about,  and 
shakes  from  the  brassy  instrument  the  sweet 
strains  of  Orpheus !  At  one  time  warbling 
like  the  far-off  bird — scarcely  to  be  heard, 
and  then  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  until 
his  neck  reddens  with  his  mighty  exertion 
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to  make  more  noise  than  all  of  them  put 
together.  The  band,  completely  exhausted, 
finished  their  selection,  which  for  quickness 
of  time  superseded  by  many  degrees  any¬ 
thing  that  Tim  had  ever  heard  before. 

The  bell  rang,  and  the  play  commenced. 
There  stood  Francisco  at  his  post,  and  a 
tall  man  in  big  boots.  They  looked  sus¬ 
piciously  at  each  other,  and  one  said  it  was 
bitter  cold,  which  Tim  felt  to  be  a  great 
truth.  Two  other  Danes  entered,  where¬ 
upon  a  noisy  discussion  arose  in  the  gallery 
as  to  which  of  the  four  was  Hamlet — some 
of  the  sporting  fraternity  offering  to  take 
the  big  man  against  the  field.  Whilst  the 
Danes  were  conversing  one  with  another  in 
the  most  extraordinary  manner,  Tim  looked 
behind  one  of  the  stage  wings  opposite  him, 
and  lo !  there  stood  the  Ghost,  with  his  arms 
akimbo,  talking  to  the  prompter.  However 
strange  it  may  appear  to  the  reader,  the 
Ghost  had  on  a  thick  pair  of  boots,  and 
carried  his  head  (a  kind  of  skeleton  helmet) 
in  his  hand.  It  was  time  for  the  apparition 
to  appear,  and  the  prompter,  by  way  of  a 
reminder,  gave  him  a  poke  in  the  ribs,  and 
a  look  suggestive  of  his  going  into  a  fit; 
whereupon  the  Ghost,  in  great  haste,  put  on 
his  head  the  wrong  way,  and  stalked  majes¬ 
tically  on  to  the  stage,  as  though  walking 
backwards,  and  stumbled  against  Marcellus, 
being  unable  to  see  where  he  was  going. 

“There  he  is — that’s  Hamlet!”  cried 
half  a  dozen  voices  from  the  gallery.  When 
it  was  noticed  that  the  Ghost  had  his  face 
one  way  and  his  feet  another,  there  was  a 
great  uproar,  which  was  increased  by  a 
policeman  trying  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Orange 
peel  and  nuts  were  thrown  at  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Ghost,  which  disappeared,  and  the  play 
for  a  while  ceased. 

The  manager  came  slowly  on  to  the  stage, 
and  assured  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  pre¬ 
sent  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  continue 
the  performance  unless  better  order  could  be 
kept — which  remark  he  wished  particularly 
to  be  understood  applied  to  the  gallery. 
(Hisses.) 

Tim  had  looked  on  with  great  surprise, 
until  a  drowsiness  came  over  him  that  he 
could  not  resist;  and  he  fell  asleep,  to  visit 
new  scenes  in  shadowland.  He  dreamt  he 
was  with  Harry  Deffield,  and  the  good  old 
folk  who  cared  for  him.  Then  he  sat  in  the 
cozy  kitchen  at  home,  listening  to  the  tales  of 
his  father,  who  was  smoking  in  his  easy-chair. 
Gradually  the  kitchen  became  a  bed-room. 


His  father  was  still  there,  but  his  long  clay  | 
pipe  had  changed  to  a  cane,  and  his  kind 
smile  to  an  angry  frown.  The  cane  was 
raised — Tim  shrank  back,  and — awoke ! 

The  band  was  playing  “God  Save  the 
Queen,”  and  the  people  were  crowding  to 
the  doors  to  get  out.  The  performance  was 
over,  and  he  had  been  asleep. 

Dick,  feeling  sure  that  his  young  friend 
must  be  very  tired,  ordered  a  cab,  and  then  : 
joined  him  in  the  stage  box. 

“I  am  sorry  you  went  to  sleep,”  said 
Dick;  “but  of  course  you  must  feel  fright¬ 
fully  done  up.  They  were  rather  noisy  to¬ 
night,  somehow.  The  Ghost  got  into  a 
muddle.  Then  there  was  Hamlet  making 
things  worse.  He  dropped  the  skull  on 
Horatio’s  toe,  and  we  had  to  stop  the  play 
again.  I  wish  you  had  seen  me  as  Laertes,  i 
too,  because  I  have  a  faint  idea  that  I  did  - 
it  well.”  , 

“  I’m  sure  you  would  do  it  well,”  said  Tim,  j 
dozing.  1 

That  night  Tim  felt  how  great  a  blessing 
is  sleep. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

ENDS  THE  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 

HEN  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rooke  sat  down 
to  breakfast  on  the  morning  of  Tim's 
departure,  there  was  but  little  said.  Mrs.  j 
Rooke  sighed,  and  looked  pitifully  at  her  j 
husband,  as  though  she  wished  to  make  a 
request,  but  thought  it  might  displease  him. 
All  went  wrong  with  Rooke,  too.  He  was 
continually  getting  too  hot  or  too  cold;  . 
his  coffee  was  not  sweet  enough,  and  then 
too  sweet ;  and  when  it  was  made  according 
to  his  taste,  he  left  it  to  read  the  newspaper. 

“  Bother  it,  Mary,”  he  said,  “  I  don’t  feel 
at  all  well.  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  that 
infernal  Wadden.  I  don’t  know  what  to  ; 
make  of  that  boy.  I  can’t  believe  he’s  told 
me  a  lie.” 

“  I’m  sure  he’s  not,”  she  added ;  “so  fetch 
him  down.  I  feel  so  uncomfortable  about 
him.”  I 

“  Confound  it,  Mary,  and  so  I  will.” 

And  he  went  to  the  door  and  called  Tim;  ; 
but  there  was  no  answer.  I 

“The  poor  boy’s  asleep,”  said  his  wife. 

“  Go  up  to  him,  and  speak  kindly.” 

Rooke  went  upstairs ;  while  his  wife,  de¬ 
lighted  at  having  gained  her  object,  poured 
out  another  cup  of  coffee,  and  put  an  egg  in 
the  saucepan  to  boil. 

When  Rooke  discovered  Tim's  empty 
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bed,  he  stood  riveted  to  the  ground  in  blank 
amazement  The  window  was  open,  and 
there  were  footprints  below.  He  sank  down 
in  a  chair,  unable  to  move,  fearing  to  break 
the  news  to  his  wife. 

“  Gone — gone !”  he  whispered.  “  Driven 
from  his  own  home  by  his  own  father's 
cruelty !  My  poor,  silly  lad,  you'll  rue 
this!” 

He  noticed  a  book  lying  open  on  the 
pillow.  He  took  it  with  a  shaking  hand,  and 
read  a  few  lines  written  in  pencil: — 

“  Dear  father  and  mother,”  it  ran,  “  you 
will  forgive  me  when  you  know  all.  I  shall 
come  back  some  day  when  you  are  not 
ashamed  of  me.  I  have  not  told  a  lie.  I 
did  go  to  school  with  Harry  Deffield.  Good¬ 
bye.  God  bless  you !” 

“  I  believe  it,”  Rooke  said,  when  he  had 
read  it  over  twice.  “Wadden  is  the  liar. 
I  am  sorry,  Tim,  but  you  have  done  wrong 
— you've  done  wrong,  my  boy.  To  run 
away  is  a  bad  start  in  life — one  that  the 
devil  would  recommend.  What  will  the 
world  say,  Tim — what  will  the  world  say?” 

Mrs.  Rooke  here  called  from  below, 
telling  her  husband  to  make  haste;  and 
adding,  in  a  sweet,  forgiving  voice,  that 
Tim's  egg  was  getting  cold,  and  his  coffee 
too. 

“Tim's  egg!  Tim's  coffee!”  murmured 
Rooke,  still  looking  at  the  empty  bed,  with 
big  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks.  “Ah, 
Mary,  perhaps  he's  getting  cold  himself,  for 
aught  you  know!” 

He  went  downstairs,  and  his  very  looks 
told  a  strange  tale,  although  he  spoke  never 
|  a  word. 

|  “Where's  Tim?  What  has  happened?” 
i  were  the  hurried  questions  of  his  wife,  turn¬ 
ing  pale. 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  ran  to 
the  bed-room  to  learn  the  cause  of  her  hus¬ 
band's  strangeness.  The  sad  news  was  soon 
known  to  her,  and  she,  too,  tarried  a  long 
j  time  in  the  desolate  chamber,  sobbing  for 
I  her  own  dear  boy.  She  read  the  writing  in 
I  the  book,  kissed  it,  and  thanked  God  he 
|  was  not  dead. 

I  Rooke  went  round  and  round  the  break- 
I  fast  table,  meditating  on  what  steps  should 
I  be  taken  to  find  his  runaway  son. 

“  Good  morning,  Mr.  Rooke,”  said  Harry 
Deffield,  looking  in  at  the  door.  “  Is  Tim 
ready  for  school,  please?” 


“  Go  to  the  devil,”  answered  Rooke,  “and 
take  the  schoolmaster  with  you!” 

Harry  was  about  to  shut  the  door  and 
run  away,  when  he  found  he  was  held  fast. 

“  Don't  you  run  away  yet,  my  fine  fellow. 
I  wish  to  say  something  to  you,  sir,”  said 
Rooke,  contriving  to  get  Harry  inside  and 
the  door  shut.  “  In  the  first  place,  I  must 
warn  you  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  as  you  hope  for 
mercy,  sir.” 

He  handed  him  the  first  book  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on,  which  proved  to  be  the 
“Arabian  Nights.” 

“  Kiss  the  book,  sir.” 

Harry,  through  fear,  did  all  he  was  told ; 
and,  believing  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
madman,  glanced  at  the  door,  but  found 
there  was  no  hope  of  escape. 

“And  now,  sir,”  said  Rooke,  “  you  are 
duly  sworn;  and  if  you  don’t  tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
you  will  be  placed  under  die  care  of  his 
Satanic  Majesty,  so  you  may  take  your 
choice.  Now,  sir,  without  any  further  delay, 
we  will  proceed  to  business.  I  must  ask 
you  to  fix  all  your  attention  on  Wednesday 
in  the  present  week — that  is  to  say,  yester¬ 
day.  On  the  day  in  question,  did  you  call 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Rooke — that  is  to 
say,  Mr.  Benjamin  Rooke,  gentleman,  of 
Eldorado,  in  the  town  of  Peckfield,  in  this 
county?” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  Harry,  who  had  now  no 
doubts  as  to  the  insanity  of  his  interrogator. 

“And  did  you  then  and  there  sit  down, 
and  afterwards  leave  the  said  house  accom¬ 
panied  by  Timothy  Rooke,  son  of  the  afore¬ 
said  Mr.  Benjamin  Rooke,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  going  to  school?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  You  mean  to  swear  that?” 

“  I  do.” 

“And  now  you  are  approaching  the  dan¬ 
gerous  precipice  of  life  and  death.” 

Harry  believed  this  to  be  really  a  fact. 
He  felt  that  he  was  in  danger,  but  he  had 
no  chance  of  getting  away. 

“Did  you  go  to  school?”  demanded 
Rooke,  much  agitated.  “Did,  did ,  did  you 
go  to  school?  Remember,  you  are  on  your 
oath.” 

“  Yes,  we  did,”  said  Harry,  without  any 
hesitation  whatever. 

“  Can  you  prove  that?” 

“  I  can  easily  prove  it.” 

“  I  believe  it,”  said  Rooke.  “  You  have 
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given  me  more  relief  by  saying  that  than 
you  could  have  done  by  placing  at  my  dis¬ 
posal  all  the  wealth  of  the  world,  and  no 
mistake.” 

Harry  also  was  much  relieved  at  the 
sudden  change  in  Mr.  Rooke's  conduct, 
which  was  now  as  pleasant  as  it  had  been 
before  disagreeable. 

“  I  must  explain  why  I  have  questioned 
you,  or  I  shall  be  scarcely  understood.  There 
is  an  infernal  viper  in  this  town,  a  liar  and 
a  scoundrel:  it  is  your  schoolmaster.” 

“  T  think  you  are  mistaken,  sir;  he  is  one 
of  the  best — '* 

“  I  tell  you  he  is  a  rogue,  or  else  you 
have  not  spoken  the  truth — which  is  it?” 

“  I  have  certainly  spoken  the  truth.” 

“  Then  your  schoolmaster  is  a  wilful  liar; 
for  he  sent  me  a  note  yesterday  saying  that 
my  son  had  not  been  seen  at  his  school 
either  morning  or  afternoon.” 

“  There's  some  mistake.” 

“  Yes,  and  this  is  what  it  has  led  to.  I 
thought  Tim  told  me  a  lie  when  he  said  he 
had  been  to  school ;  so  I  thrashed  him  and 
locked  him  up  in  his  room.  This  morning 
I  went  to  fetch  him  down  to  breakfast,  and 
his  bed  was  empty.  The  window  was  open, 
and  he  is  gone — run  away!” 

Harry,  in  his  surprise,  could  only  repeat — 

“  Run  away ! 

“It  is  too  late  for  you  to  go  to  school 
now.  I  am  just  going  to  see  your  school¬ 
master.  I  will  satisfy  him  on  that  point, 
and  he  shall  satisfy  me  on  another.” 

He  took  his  umbrella,  and  putting  on 
a  hat  (which  was  not  his  own,  but  Mr. 
Wadden's — the  reader  will  remember  how 
it  changed  hands),  prepared  for  his  depar¬ 
ture. 

“  Harry,  stay  here  till  I  come  back,  and 
if  my  wife  comes  downstairs  tell  her  what 
you  have  told  me,  my  boy,  and  that  will 
comfort  her.” 

Mr.  Rooke  went  to  pay  his  second  visit 
to  Mr.  Jacob  Augustus  Wadden;  whilst 
Harry,  wondering  what  could  induce  Mr. 
Purden  to  write  such  a  letter,  remained  to 
keep  house. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  when  Harry  opened 
it  he  stood  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Purden. 
When  they  saw  each  other  they  both  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  embarrassed. 

“  I  see  you  are  playing  truant  this  morn¬ 
ing  with  our  new  scholar,”  observed  Mr. 
Purden. 


“  Oh,  no,  sir — indeed  I  am  not,”  replied 
Harry,  colouring.  “Will  you  please  to 
come  in,  sir?  Mr.  Rooke  will  be  back  again 
soon.” 

It  was  a  cold,  foggy  morning,  and  both 
went  into  the  room  telling  each  other  so. 
Harry  explained  what  had  kept  him  from 
school;  in  fact,  he  went  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  conversation  with  Mr. 
Rooke. 

“This  is  strange,”  said  Mr.  Purden.  “I 
never  was  more  astounded  in  my  life.  I  am 
grieved  for  both  parents  and  son;  for  Tim, 
I  thought,  was  a  fine  boy,  and  I  am  fully 
convinced  he  would  have  turned  out  a  good 
scholar.  Some  one  has  been  at  mischief 
here.  I  did  not  send  a  note  to  any  one 
yesterday,  let  alone  Mr.  Rooke ;  and,  besides, 
what  reason  should  I  have  for  telling  a 
wilful  falsehood?  However,  I  can't  stay 
now.  Tell  Mr.  Rooke  I  have  called;  that  I 
will  see  into  the  matter,  and  call  again  this 
evening.  You'll  be  at  school  this  after¬ 
noon?” 

“Oh,  yes,  sir,”  said  Harry. 

The  schoolmaster  strode  slowly  away  to 
resume  his  duties. 

‘  Harry  sat  alone  for  nearly  two  hours,  with¬ 
out  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Rooke  making  an  appear¬ 
ance.  Tired  of  sitting,  he  went  to  the 
window,  when  the  first  thing  that  met  his 
eyes  was  Mr.  Rooke  making  -  a  rapid  ad¬ 
vance — with  his  umbrella,  but  without  his 
hat. 

“Where  is  your  hat,  Mr.  Rooke?”  asked 
Harry,  when  he  had  reached  the  house. 

“Never  you  mind  about  the  hat,  sir,”  he 
replied,  locking  the  door,  and  putting  the 
key  in  his  pocket.  “This  is  an  infernal 
business;  but  I'll  get  to  the  bottom  of  it, 
make  no  mistake,  or  I'll  shoot  myself  and 
everybody  else.  I  must  talk  to  you  again, 
sir.” 

“Whatever  is  the  mat — ” 

“Go  to  the  devil,  and  sit  down.  I  have 
been  insulted  and  turned  away  without  my 
hat,  all  through  a  young  brute  like  you!” 

“I'm  very  sorry,”  said  Harry,  wondering 
how  to  proceed.  “The  schoolmaster  came 
just  after  you  left,  and  has  been  waiting  to 
see  you.” 

“That's  a  lie,  you  impudent  young  vaga¬ 
bond — he  has  not  been  out  this  morning.” 

“Indeed,  Mr.  Rooke — ” 

“Hold  your  tongue,  and  listen  to  me.  I 
have  been  convinced  by  the  boys  and  by 
the  master  that  my  son  was  not  at  school 
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yesterday;  and  as  for  you,  why,dammy,  they 
don't  know  yer!” 

“  Mr.  Rooke,  I  never - ” 

“  Silence,  you  little  villain !  I  tell  you 
that,  although  I  have  been  insulted,  I  have 
been  convinced  by  the  schoolmaster,  Mr. 
Wadden,  of  Boomby  House - ” 

“Mr.  Wadden,  of  Boomby  House!”  re¬ 
peated  Harry,  amazed.  “  I  don't  know  him !  ” 

“Fury  and  fire-irons!”  roared  Rooke, 
raising  his  umbrella.  “  What  on  earth  will 
you  say  next  ?  Am  I  on  my  head  or  on  my 
heels,  or  on  Mount  Vesuvius?  The  next 
lie  you  tell  me,  I'll  kill  you  on  the  spot — I 
will,  by  Jingo — by  Jingo,  I  will!  Perhaps 
you'll  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  school 
you  do  go  to?” 

“Mr.  Purden's.” 

“And  did  you  take  Tim  there?” 

“Yes;  we  went  together.” 

“Then  perhaps  you'll  explain  why  you 
took  my  son  there?”  said  Rooke,  eyeing 
Harry  severely. 

“Well,  sir,  when  I  called  on  Tim  last 
week,  you  asked  me  what  school  I  went  to, 
and  I  said  Mr.  Purden's.  You  said  it  was 
your  intention  to  send  Tim  there,  and  we 
had  better  both  go  together.” 

Rooke  could  see  through  the  mystery 
now;  but  he  was  not  quite  satisfied. 

“But,”  said  he,  “my  son  knew  he  was 
going  to  Wadden's — what  did  he  say?” 

“  He  was  surprised  when  I  told  him  you 
were  going  to  send  him  with  me,  and  said 
he  was  glad  that  you  had  changed  your 
mind ;  and  that  you  had  talked  of  sending 
him  somewhere  else.” 

“  And  now  IH  go  to  Mr.  Purden's,”  said 
Rooke,  jumping  up. 

“  He  was  here  a  short  time  ago,  and  has 
promised  to  call  again  to-night” 

“  Then  I'll  wait  till  to-night  I  think  I 
have  got  to  the  bottom  of  it  now.” 

They  parted  soon  afterwards,  the  best  of 
friends ;  Harry  promising  to  give  Mr.  Purden 
full  particulars  of  the  mistake. 

OUR  VILLAGE. 

THE  CURATE  OF  ST.  BOANERGES. 

AMONG  the  characters  often  to  be  seen 
in  the  high  street  of  our  village,  there 
remains  to  be  described  the  curate  of  St 
Boanerges,  at  Ironopolis.  His  visits  were 
made  on  an  errand  of  Cupid's,  for  he  had 
condescended  to  bestow  his  affections  on 
one  of  Mrs.  Timepiece's  daughters. 


He  was  a  very  vain  young  man,  and  had 
received  presents  of  so  many  slippers  from 
young  ladies  in  the  congregation  of  St. 
Boanerges,  that  he  conceived  in  his  heart 
that  he  had  only  to  ask  any  of  the  sex  to  1 
receive  his  suit,  and  it  would  be  received,  I 
and  that  the  morning  stars  would  sing  for  | 
joy  thereat.  The  Misses  Welkin  would 
have  broken  their  piano-strings  with  bound¬ 
less  delight  if  he  had  made  any  of  them  an 
offer;  but  the  Misses  Welkin  had  no  money. 
And  there  were  twenty  other  young  ladies, 
and  more,  who  attended  the  week-night 
service  at  St.  Boanerges  on  the  Thursday 
evenings,  who  pondered  him  in  their  hearts. 
He  smiled  at  them  all,  and  by  a  wonderful 
ubiquity  and  unction  kept  alive  in  each  of 
their  breasts  a  spark  of  hope.  It  must  have 
occurred  to  most  of  them  that  only  one 
could  be  the  successful  candidate;  but  the 
number  of  competitors  made  the  game  the 
more  exciting.  He  was  poor,  yet  capable 
of  making  many  rich.  He  was  an  extem¬ 
pore  preacher,  and  his  cheeks  were  full  of 
holy  oil.  His  heart  overflowed  its  banks 
oftener  than  the  river  Jordan,  of  which  he 
was  wont  to  speak  in  his  sermons.  It  was 
all  love,  love,  love.  Love  took  all  the  stings  ; 
out  of  poverty — the  Misses  Welkin's  feet  j 
were  very  unquiet  upon  their  footstools  | 
when  he  said  this.  I 

Love  undoubtedly  gave  him  the  slippers,  | 
but  he  did  not  mention  this  in  his  discourse,  < 
Love  was  the  cure  for  all  diseases  and  all  j 
trials.  | 

He  was  out  to  dinner  almost  every  day,  ( 
and  generally  found  some  little  delicacy  pro¬ 
vided  for  his  advent,  to  which  his  eye  was 
prone  to  stray  rather  slyly  before  he  came 
to  the  end  of  a  very  long  grace.  He  could 
pretty  nearly  guess,  by  the  size  of  the  dish- 
cover,  what  was  underneath  it.  It  was  known 
that  he  was  fond  of  sweetbread  and  kidneys, 
and  these  viands  seemed  to  make  him  more 
and  more  loving.  They  were  done  on  but¬ 
tered  toast,  which  he  cut  with  great  pre¬ 
cision  and  emphasis,  fitting  it  to  the  sweet¬ 
bread  as  scrupulously  as  a  tailor  measures 
you  for  a  waistcoat. 

He  liked  woodcocks,  but  they  had  so 
many  bones  in  them,  which  were  as  little 
spokes  in  the  wheel  of  love,  and  rather  in¬ 
terrupted  its  even  flow.  He  was  a  great 
man,  also,  for  tea;  and  could  take,  without 
any  discomfort,  four  or  five  large  cups.  They 
seemed  to  increase  his  love,  as  he  sipped 
them  with  alternations  of  currant  tea-cake, 
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well  buttered.  It  was  a  treat  to  se£  him 
baptize  a  child.  He  took  it  in  his  arms  as 
if  he  were  an  experienced  wet-nurse,  and  his 
countenance  was  as  the  sun  when  he  shineth 
in  his  strength. 

At  prayer  meetings  he  ascended  higher 
than  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  went  from 
peak  to  peak  in  a  chariot  of  fire. 

As  he  walked  along  the  street,  he  seemed 
fully  conscious  that  every  one  was  looking 
at  him;  and  he  had  a  constant  habit  of  run¬ 
ning  his  fingers,  like  a  hay-fork,  through  and 
through,  and  -through  again,  the  large  tufts 
of  hair  on  each  side  of  his  head,  which  gave 
one  the  idea  that  there  might  be  concealed 
in  them  some  of  the  dew  of  Hermon,  or  the 
holy  oil  which  ran  down  from  Aaron’s 
beard. 

When  he  met  a  lady  friend  in  the  town, 
he  held  her  hand  nearly  all  the  time  he  was 
speaking  to  her,  as  a  bridegroom  that  of  the 
bride  after  he  has  put  on  it  the  ominous 
ring. 

It  was  all  Love;  but  this  manner  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  hand  was  rather  trying  to  the  small 
nerves  of  some  of  his  friends,  and  made  them 
twinkle  rather  funnily,  and  suggest  a  polite 
attempt  to  get  loose;  but  they  found  their 
hand  held  as  in  a  vice. 

Coleridge  says  that  hell  knows  no  fiercer 
passion  than  love  when  turned  to  hate.  The 
curate  of  St.  Boanerges,  when  he  got  up  against 
the  Papacy  and  Roman  Catholics  in  general, 
was  somewhat  of  an  illustration  of  this. 
He  turned  red  in  the  cheeks  and  nose  as 
the  aurora  borealis  in  the  northern  heavens; 
his  chest  swelled  rapidly  as  a  soap  bubble; 
and  he  drew  back  his  right  arm,  as  a  Lancer 
does  in  a  cavalry  charge,  as  if  he  were  just 
about  to  pin  the  devil  against  a  wall  for 
ever. 

I  think  it  is  not  improbable  he  will  burst 
a  blood-vessel  in  some  of  these  assaults. 

His  wrath  is  prodigious,  and  his  eyes  burn 
like  comets’  tails  as  he  denounces  the  Scarlet 
Lady,  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and 
with  the  blood  of  martyrs — Mystery,  Baby¬ 
lon  the  Great,  and  the  abominations  of  the 
earth. 

It  has  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  congre¬ 
gation,  who  go  out  of  St.  Boanerges  feeling 
as  if  they  had  been  out  in  a  terrific  thun¬ 
derstorm  without  getting  wet;  whilst  the 
preacher  puts  the  hay-fork  rapidly  to  his 
tufts  of  hair,  wipes  the  perspiration  from  his 
forehead,  and  sits  down  like  a  fallen  thun¬ 
derbolt.  Yet  I  have  discovered  that  the 


curate  of  St.  Boanerges  knows  the  value  of  | 
money.  He  had  observed  in  an  old  column 
in  a  bound  volume  of  the  Illustrated  London  \ 
News ,  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  that  the 
will  of  the  late  Mr.  Timepiece  had  been 
proved  under  ^25,000  personalty, 'and  that 
legacies  of  ^5,000  each  had  been  left  to  j 
each  of  the  daughters. 

This  information  seemed  at  once  to  affect  1 
his  nose,  and  a  noise  went  up  from  its  Alpha 
to  its  Omega  that  ought  in  society  to  be 
either  modified  or  prevented  by  a  pocket- 
handkerchief.  But  he  was  alone  when  the 
tidings  just  caught  his  eye.  The  sensation 
did  not  stop  long  at  his  nose  :  it  passed  into 
his  heart,  and  thrilled  his  very  toes.  Here 
was  an  object  worthy  of  love;  and  the  way 
to  it,  even  at  first  sight,  seemed  not  at  all 
difficult. 

When  Mr.  Roecliffe,  our  village  parson, 
wished  to  go  south  for  two  or  three  weeks,  j 
and  had,  with  the  rector  of  St.  Boanerges’ 
consent,  obtained  his  curate’s  promise  to  be 
locum  tenens  for  that  short  space,  it  seemed 
to  the  curate — now  that  he  had  seen  the 
paragraph  in  the  Illustrated  London  News — 
that  this  arrangement  had  the  hand  of  a 
special  Providence  in  it.  It  reminded  him 
of  the  story  of  Abraham  sending  his  servant 
into  the  land  of  Mesopotamia  to  seek  a 
wife  for  his  son  Isaac. 

He  gave  way  to  a  sigh  of  joy  and  ex¬ 
pectancy,  and  thought  that  goodness  and 
mercy  had  followed  him  all  the  days  of  his 
life.  It  was  all  love.  But  the  curate  of 
St.  Boanerges  was  about  to  fall — like  him 
whom  he  had  so  often  shut  up  in  the  bot¬ 
tomless  pit — from  “  high  heaven.” 

Providence  had  prepared  a  wholesome 
and  never-to-be-forgotten  lesson  for  his  vanity. 

During  his  three  weeks’  locum  tenens- ship, 
he  made  frequent  pastoral  calls  at  Mrs. 
Timepiece’s,  and  talked  a  great  deal  about 
love  in  general. 

It  did  once  or  twice  cross  Mrs.  Time¬ 
piece’s  mind  that  he  might  have  some  latent 
meaning  of  love  in  particular;  and  one  day, 
when,  from  her  bed-room  window,  she  saw 
him  coming  through  the  wicket-gate  in  front 
of  the  house  to  make  a  call,  a  thought  of 
this  kind  came,  and  made  her  laugh  almost 
audibly. 

It  was  a  laugh  of  ridicule;  but  I  question, 
if  the  curate  of  St.  Boanerges  had  heard  it, 
if  he  would  have  taken  it  as  a  warning. 

Vanity  deludes  the  eyes;  and  he  would 
probably  have  construed  it  into  a  laugh  of  I 
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pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  an  alliance  with 
him. 

The  Misses  Timepiece  never  dreamt  of 
what  was  coming;  but  the  lady  selected 
was  equal  to  the  occasion  when  it  came. 
She  decisively  rejected  the  advances  of  the 
curate  of  St.  Boanerges. 

NEGLECTED. 

A  JOYOUS  smile,  and  a  fond  caress, 

For  his  dogs  as  they  fawn  in  glee : 

A  start  at  the  rustle  of  some  onf  s  dress — 

But  never  a  word  for  me  ! 

Swift  stolen  glances  between  them  pass, 

/  never  was  meant  to  see ; 

An  ominous  blush  on  her  face — alas! 

But  never  a  word  for  me. 

With  tortured  heart  and  a  flaming  eye, 

To  my  chamber  lone  I  flee ; 

And  they  sit  'neath  the  glowing  summer  sky, 

.  But  never  a  word  for  me! 

And  still  they  sit  in  the  sunset’s  glow, 

Looking  out  o’er  the  western  sea, 

As  the  night  winds  come  and  the  night  winds  go, 
But  never  a  word  for  me  ! 

F.  B.  DOVETON. 


RICHARD  WAGNER  AND  MODERN 
GERMAN  MUSIC. 

THE  death  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Chorley,  the 
able  and  accomplished  critic  of  the 
Athenaum ,  has  left  a  blank  among  musical 
men  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill.  It  is 
only  upon  a  careful  review  of  the  services 
of  such  public  characters  that  we  can  reach 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  measure  of 
their  success  or  failure;  and  if  the  years 
of  their  labour  have  been  long  and  their 
work  honest,  it  is  impossible  to  attribute 
anything  but  the  highest  praise.  After  a 
busy  career  of  thirty  years,  connected 
mainly  with  the  first  literary  serial  of  this 
country,  Mr.  Chorley  has  been  called  away, 
leaving  as  a  legacy  abiding  proofs  of  sound 
judgment  and  unflinching  truth.  Such 
a  character,  placed  in  such  a  position  of 
peril,  would  always  command  respect,  even 
if  it  did  not  evoke  love.  But  over  and 
above  this,  the  times  during  which  Mr. 
Chorley  lived  were  critical  in  the  annals  of 
music :  the  power  of  the  reporter  was  exer¬ 
cised  harmfully,  and  readers  will  remember 
how  impresarios  attempted  to  check  any 
expression  of  opinion,  except  such  as  was 
suited  to  their  tastes  and  pockets.  It  was 
at  such  a  crisis  that  the  Athcruzum ,  almost 


single-handed,  fought  the  battle  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  kept  clear  of  the  intrigues 
of  managers  and  artists.  Unless  some  bold 
spirit  had  stepped  to  the  front,  and  chal¬ 
lenged  the  reckless  assumptions  of  those- 
who,  by  their  position,  were  exercising  an 
influence  on  the  music  of  the  country — 
unless  such  a  champion  had  been  of  stead¬ 
fast  will  and  with  indomitable  courage,  we 
should  be  overwhelmed  now,  as  we  were 
overwhelmed  then,  with  critical  opinions 
of  no  value  whatever  except  as  a  means  of 
filling  the  coffers  of  managers. 

The  influence  such  a  writer  must  have 
on  men  and  things  it  is  difficult  to  estimate ; 
and  when  we  consider  that,  the  majority  of 
those  who,  mistaking  candour  for  ill-nature, 
were  themselves  ready  at  all  times  to  pass 
harsh  judgment  on  the  judge — when  we  re¬ 
member  that  such  a  majority  are  now  willing 
and  anxious  to  admit  the  stainless  integrity, 
and  calm,  well-weighed  opinion  of  the 
Athcnceum  critic,  we  may  well  pause  and 
reflect  before  delivering  any  judgment  which 
is  in  direct  discord  with  Mr.  Chorley’s  known 
views. 

Our  intention  in  the  present  paper  is  to 
discuss  the  prospects  of  Wagner  and  the 
modern  German  school.  What  we  are  about 
to  write  is  so  completely  at  variance  with  the 
great  critic’s  opinion,  that  it  seems  advisable 
to  take  up  a  position  at  once,  if  we  are  to 
combat  successfully  what  must  inevitably  be 
of  great  moment  to  music.  It  may  perhaps 
be  remembered,  that  “The  Flying  Dutch¬ 
man”  was  being  performed  at  Drury  Lane 
Opera  two  years  ago.  Doubtless,  it  was  a 
bold  thing  then  for  any  man  to  express  him¬ 
self  plainly  on  a  matter  of  such  considerable 
pretensions,  and  about  which  such  variance 
of  opinion  was  tolerated  and  accepted.  But 
enthusiasm  is  sometimes  unbridled.  The 
audience  at  the  Opera,  having  been  told  to 
ridicule,  applauded  the  play,  and  left  the 
critics  to  cry.  This  was  all  the  more  extra¬ 
ordinary,  considering  that  Wagner’s  name 
was  but  little  known :  wherever  it  had  been 
mentioned,  it  was  the  signal  for  laughter. 
There  have,  however,  been  eager  spirits 
anxious  to  promote  the  good,  and  bent  on 
bringing  forward  what  they  believed  to  be 
the  true  and  earnest  And  this  has  not  only 
been  the  case  with  regard  to  England.  A 
knot  of  zealous  admirers  have  worked  in 
Italy  with  a  will;  and  at  Bologna,  the  home 
of  Italian  song,  the  city  which  has  revelled 
in  the  tuneful  melodies  of  Rossini  and  of 
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Verdi,  we  find  Wagner  has  been  introduced, 
accepted,  and  admired.  The  reports  given 
of  the  representation  of  the  “Lohengrin” 
tell  us  of  an  audience  literally  fired  by  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  fervour— an  audience  which 
rose  simultaneously  to  greet  the  production 
as  a  master-work  of  a  master-mind.  Dr. 
Gunz,  who  has  only  once  sung  at  our  Phil¬ 
harmonic  concerts,  brought  forward  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  an  excerpt  from 
this  opera,  “Lohengrin,”  which  bore  the 
unmistakable  traces  of  exquisite  imagery 
and  splendid  orchestral  workmanship.  Since 
then,  modem  German  music  has  been  passed 
about  in  many  ways,  and  the  names,  if  not 
the  motives,  of  the  school  are  well  known, 
whether  for  good  or  evil.  His  admirers  have 
been  untiring  in  their  devotion,  and,  to  give 
them  their  due,  have  acted  with  admirable 
tact.  They  seem  to  have  argued  that  if  the 
name  of  the  principal  and  chief  be  an  offence, 
the  particular  school  of  thought  may  not  be 
so  obnoxious;  and  in  this  way  have  managed, 
by  the  production  of  works  of  a  similar  type, 
to  make  a  hearing,  and  so  evoke  honest, 
unbiassed  opinion. 

The  plan  has  succeeded.  There  is  an  or¬ 
ganized  Wagner  Society  in  London,  which 
has  ostensibly  in  view  a  plan  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  seats  at  the  coming  performance  of 
the  trilogy,  “  Per  Ring  des  Nibelungen,” 
but  which  has  really  fpr  its  higher  aim  the 
desire — not  to  say  the  intention— of  making 
modem  German  music  familiar  to .the  public, 
and  of  creating  a  sounder,  healthier  taste 
among  musical  Englishmen.  The  idea,  as 
far  as  experience  goes,  may  be  Utopian ;  but 
it  is  hard  to  find  fault  with  those  who  have 
laboured  so  assiduously,  and  who  have  so 
successfully  surmounted  what  at  one  time 
appeared  impregnable.  Nor  is  this  success 
of  any  doubtful  kind.  Not  only  have  these 
enthusiasts  ventured  on  making  their  topic 
a  topic  of  general  interest,  but  they  have 
created  an  audience  which — to  put  it  on  the 
lowest  grounds — insists  on  giving  fair  play 
to  all  engaged  in  the  republic  of  Art;  more 
especially  to  those  who  are  carving  land¬ 
marks  for  themselves,  and  are  hardly  con¬ 
tent  to  tread  monotonously  in  the  foot¬ 
prints  of  those  who  have  gone  before.  We 
all  know  how  such  daring  spirits  are  met; 
we  are  all  aware  they  are  called  idlers, 
triflers,  dreamers,  men  who  have  no  object 
other  than  self-glorification  and  self-import¬ 
ance — men,  in  short,  who  live  for  personal 
reputation.  And  yet,  against  whom  might 


not  such  a  charge  be  made?  Every  unit 
engaged  in  any  occupation  whatever  is  liable 
to  the  accusation,  which,  if  made  in  terms 
sufficiently  general  and  elastic,  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  meet,  still  more  to  rebut.  Happily, 
however,  in  the  case  of  Wagner,  direct  prin¬ 
ciples  are  enunciated,  and,  so  far,  have 
been  followed.  That  such  principles  are 
altogether  sound  it  is  not  in  the  province  of 
this  paper  to  discuss;  still  less  would  we 
care  to  admit  the  efficacy  of  the  rules  which 
have  hitherto  guided  composers  of  esta¬ 
blished  repute. 

The  idea  of  opera  generally,  when  only 
viewed  partially,  presents  a  ludicrous  side, 
and  is  open  to  grave  objections.  For  it  is 
thus  that  some  men  argue: — “Tragedy  is 
bad  enough.  We  are  just  able  to  submit, 
for  the  time,  to  stilted  talk  and  exaggerated 
expression.  We  can  tolerate  the  unnatural, 
because,  under  a  certain  set  of  conditions, 
supremely  rare,  we  might  picture  heroes  in¬ 
dulging  in  rhapsody  and  bombast  But  is 
it  conceivable,  think  how  we  will,  that  any 
given  set  of  creatures  would  give  vent  to 
their  feelings  by  way  of  song?”  And  to  do  such 
questioners  justice,  we  are  bound  to  admit 
that  no  set  of  human  beings  do  sing  when 
they  talk,  or  gesticulate  so  freely  in  their  daily 
intercourse.  But  then  all  this  is  material; 
and  in  music  we  seek  the  ideal,  which  is 
really  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and 
what  materialists  have  failed  signally  to 
grasp.  However  elevating,  nevertheless, 
poetry  may  be,  or  however  sublime  music 
may  become,  we  must  all  allow  that  the  one 
is  enhanced  by  the  other;  and  if,  by  the 
conjunction,  either  loses  some  of  its  own 
peculiar  beauties,  the  whole  is  harmonious, 
the  meaning  clearer,  and  the  purpose  more 
defined.  This  fact  with  Wagner  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance.  In  opera,  both  poetry 
and  music  have  to  be-  represented ;  and  he 
insists  on  the  principle  of  both  being  so 
blended  and  woven  together  that  the  poet’s 
art  shall  be  heightened  and  coloured  by  the 
melody  of  the  musician,  and  not  that  the 
musician  should  melodize  at  the  expense  of 
the  words.  Those  who  frequent  the  opera 
or  study  the  subject  artistically  will  under¬ 
stand  the  scope  of  this  last  remark.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find,  and  we  might  almost 
challenge  the  production  of,  any  Italian 
opera  which  did  not  sink  its  metrical  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  aid  of  the  musician’s  art  The 
real  fact  is,  operatic  music  may  be,  for  the 
most  part,  beautiful  and  inspiring.  But 
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what  shall  we  say  of  the  words?  Dare  we 
call  the  music  we  hear  at  Drury  Lane  a  hand¬ 
maid  to  poetry — as  it  ought  to  be — and  is 
the  music  only  a  helping  hand  in  giving  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  words  that  the  soul  is  pour¬ 
ing  forth?  Let  those  who  read  the  libretti, 
as  they  are  ignominiously  called,  with  their 
cheap  translations  on  opposite  pages,  judge 
fairly,  and  what  that  judgment  must  be  is 
not  difficult  to  surmise.  The  plot  in  most 
cases  is  repulsive,  and  the  versification 
worse.  The  play  is  built  up  to  suit  the  mu¬ 
sician,  and  is  chalked  off  so  that  soprano, 
alto,  tenor,  and  bass  may  have  each  his  own 
“air,'’  and  may  each  enjoy  his  own  scene; 
but,  if  it  be  a  point  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  or  the  intention  of  the  poet,  both 
are  left  naked  and  bare,  and  the  singer 
might  as  well  chant  solfeggi, ,  and  act  in  dumb 
show,  for  all  an  audience  would  care. 

To  show  how  far  matters  have  long  since 
gone  in  this  direction,  we  may  quote  an 
amusing  illustration  of  Franz  Hiiffers.  During 
a  scene  in  the  “  Figaro,”  where  the  page  is 
hidden  in  the  closet  of  the  countess,  the 
husband,  mad  with  jealousy  at  finding  the 
door  bolted,  rushes  away  for  the  necessary 
instruments  to  make  his  entrance  by  force. 
As  soon  as  he  is  out  of  sight  Cherubino 
appears,  and,  seeing  no  other  way  of  saving 
his  life  and  the  honour  of  his  lady,  is  about 
to  jump  out  of  window.  There  is perietdum 
in  mora ,  and  a  moment's  delay  may  be  of 
fatal  consequence.  But  here  there  is  the 
opportunity  for  an  effective  piece  of  music. 
Cherubino  and  Susanna  begin  their  duet, 
and  fate,  in  the  shape  of  the  count  with  his 
hammer  and  drawn  sword,  has  to  wait  at 
the  door  till  tonic  and  dominant  have  had 
their  due.  As  another  illustration,  and  as 
an  argument  to  close  the  subject  of  operatic 
poetical  imbecility,  is  it  too  much  to  ask 
what  the  “  Last  Rose  of  Summer  ”  has  to 
do  with  the  plot  in  Flotow's  “  Martha,”  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  means  of  vocal  display?  For  this 
purpose  it  is  admirable,  and — at  any  rate  in 
England— is  safe  for  an  encore.  But  we  have 
failed  to  discover  any  other  meaning  for  the 
interpellation. 

It  is  something,  then,  to  learn  at  last  that 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  give  the  new 
school  a  hearing,  and  that  artists  accustomed 
to  perform  Wagnerian  strains  have  been 
specially  engaged  to  try  their  powers  in  the 
opera  house,  Covent  Garden.  This  an¬ 
nouncement  forms  the  chief  feature  in  Mr. 
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no  longer  be  deaf  to  the  calls  of  amateurs, 
and  that,  after  its  reception  at  Bologna, 
he  has  no  course  open  to  him  other  than 
to  produce  “  Lohengrin,”  with  fitting  mag¬ 
nificence.  The  resolution  is  a  wise  one, 
and  if  only  viewed  in  a  pecuniary  point, 
will  amply  repay  any  sum  that  may  be 
spent  on  the  mise  en  seine .  The  number  of 
opera-goers  could  hardly  be  called  a  limited 
one,  and  if  we  add  to  this  number  the  still 
larger  class  who,  being  unable  to  attend  regu¬ 
larly,  are  only  too  willing  to  pay  when  they 
know  that  something  genuine  and  sterling 
is  about  to  be  represented  after  much 
thought  and  careful  rehearsal,  we  collect  an 
auditory  which  will  fill,  not  Covent  Garden, 
but  La  Scala  many  times  over.  Besides,  ‘^The^ 
Flying  Dutchman”  was  by  no  means  an 
equivocal  success,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  its  production  was  one  of  loss  to  the 
director.  But  having  said  so  much,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  amused  at  the  half¬ 
hearted  policy  that  is  about  to  be  adopted — 
although,  by  the  way,  the  flourish  of  trumpets 
which  ushers  in  the  manager's  statement  is 
calculated  to  awe  the  ordinary  reader.  We 
are  to  hear  Wagner  the  musician,  but  Wag¬ 
ner  the  poet  is  ignored  and  forgotten.  His 
opera  is  accepted,  but  not  his  theory;  and 
these  special  German  singers  who  have  been 
imported  to  give  us  what  has  taken  them 
years  to  study,  will  have  to  undergo  the  nice 
torture  of  unlearning,  as  it  were,  the  original 
words,  and,  of  course,  in  many  cases,  the 
original  music,  in  order  to  commit  to 
memory  what  must  inevitably  be  a  bald 
and  rugged  adaptation.  It  is  true  our  opera 
is  Italian  opera,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to 
see  it  changed  exclusively  for  any  other; 
but  with  this  fantastic  parade  about  German 
composers  and  German  singers,  is  it  too 
much  to  expect  a  point  to  be  strained,  and 
that  with  the  working  material  at  hand  we 
should  hope  to  hear  the  very  original  in 
words  and  music?  If  the  thing  be  worth 
doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  well,  as  the 
adage  tells  us;  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  Mr. 
Gye,  after  having  contrived  to  do  his  utmost 
to  secure  the  best  that  could  be  got,  is  now 
carefully  undoing  his  work  by  the  very  means 
which  will  render  his  attempt  the  opposite 
to  an  echo  of  a  careful,  reflecting,  critical 
judgment 

It  is  time,  however,  to  hear  what  Mr. 
Chorley  had  to  say  on  this  vexed  question, 
and  how  he  had  settled  the  matter  in  his 
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the  present  writer  was  in  constant  com¬ 
munication  with  the  critic,  and  had  means 
of  sounding  him  on  his  most  matured  views. 
His  abhorrence  of  Wagner  was  excessive, 
nor  did  he  attempt  to  conceal  it.  He  told 
a  story  with  evident  satisfaction  of  how 
Wagner,  during  the  performance  of  one  of 
his  operas,  went  over  to  Mendelssohn,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  theatre,  to  ask  him 
his  opinion  of  the  play  and  the  music. 

“  I  wish  I  could  congratulate  you,*'  said 
Mendelssohn,  “  but  I  cannot.  What  I  hear 
upsets  all  my  preconceived  notions  of  what 
ought  to  be  and  what  undoubtedly  is.” 

“  For  my  part,”  continued  Mr.  Chorley,  “  I 
believe  the  man  to  overrate  himself  and  his 
work ;  and  if  this  same  work  be  the  standard 
whereby  to  judge  all  former  compositions, 
then  everybody  else  is  wrong,  and  Wagner 
right.  But  I  maintain  that  much  of  what 
has  been  written  will  live,  as  it  has  lived, 
for  many  years  to  come;  and  this  is, 
at  least,  uncertain  with  modem  German 
music. 

“  The  highest  gift  of  the  musician  is  the 
gift  of  melody,  and  when  this  is  eliminated, 
the  work  perforce  becomes  ponderous  and 
laborious.  Musicians  have  recognized  this 
great  fact  long  enough  ago,  and  have  left 
us  marvels  of  melody  encased  in  the  richest 
orchestration.  But  to  have  mainly  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  orchestral  effect,  without  attaching 
any  acknowledged  recognizable  air  to  the 
words  or  the  poem,  is  to  bring  down  music 
to  declamation  and  to  the  level  of  scientific 
analysis.  He  reaches  at  once  what  he 
wishes  to  avoid:  attempting  to  reach  the 
ideal,  he  idealizes  the  real.”  That  this  view 
was  one  not  hurriedly  formed  and  expressed, 
but  was  the  outcome  of  thought  and  still 
more  of  experience,  may  be  arrived  at  from 
Mr.  Chorley’s  preface  to  his  work  on  “  Music 
and  Manners  in  France  and  North  Ger¬ 
many.”  “  It  has  been  my  fortune  (or  mis¬ 
fortune,  as  may  be)  to  undergo  very  few 
conversions  with  regard  to  music  and  its 
masters.  I  hope  that  I  know  more  than  I 
did;  but  I  have  not  come  to  like  what  I  dis¬ 
liked  ten  years  ago,  or  the  reverse.  ...  It 
is  impossible  to  know  a  work  thoroughly 
on  a  first  hearing — on  a  first  intercourse 
with  an  artist  to  perceive  the  extent  of  his 
merits;  but  unless  the  work,  from  the  first, 
produces  a  quick  desire  for  better  acquaint¬ 
ance — unless  the  artist,  at  first,  displays 
some  attribute  or  accomplishment  that 
attracts — it  may  be  only  a  damage  done  to 


taste,  and  a  loss  of  time  on  subsequent  occa¬ 
sions,  to  attempt  to  find  beauty  where  none 
suggested  itself,  or  charm  in  that  which  failed 
to  charm  originally.  Such  attempts,  how¬ 
ever  laudable  on  the  score  of  their  patience 
and  charity,  are  apt  to  end  in  the  listener 
losing  his  discernment  of  good  and  evil,  in 
his  confusing  what  is  mediocre  with  what 
is  great,  in  his  accepting  pretensions  on  the 
terms  of  those  advancing  them,  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  standard  of  artistic  per¬ 
fection.” 

Than  this  nothing  could  be  clearer ;  and 
the  comparison  between  the  written  and  the 
oral  opinion  indicates  a  tenacity  to  a  judg¬ 
ment  which  looks  as  if  the  opinion  were 
truth  itself.  On  examination,  however,  it 
seems  harsh  and  unjust.  If  no  conversion 
is  possible — and  this  is  what  the  judgment 
amounts  to — how  can  'we  reconcile  the 
estimation  in  which  Beethoven  is  held 
nowadays  with  the  position  he  held  years 
ago? 

To  come  down  still  later,  have  we  not  all 
remarked  the  tone  of  present  criticism  in 
comparison  with  the  tone  of  criticism  in 
vogue  five  years  ago?  Schubert  was  tolerated 
as  a  song  writer,  but  Schumann  was  rejected 
as  a  sceptic.  It  was  the  fashion  to  sneer  at 
the  germs  of  the  innovation,  and  to  believe 
the  founders  of  the  new-fangled  school,  men 
running  mad  after  an  idea.  Now,  on  the 
contrary,  all  is  changed;  and  no  concert  of 
any  moment  is  considered  satisfactory  with¬ 
out  at  least  one  representative  piece  of 
modern  German  art.  Musical  critics  are 
specially  engaged  to  write  a  careful  analysis 
for  the  convenience  of  listeners,  which,  ii 
these  notices  can  be  relied  upon,  is  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  work  of  able,  honest, 
and  impartial  judges.  The  conversion  has 
of  late  become  so  rapid,  that  we  are  instinc¬ 
tively  reminded  of  Goldsmith’s  description, 
in  “The  Deserted  Village,”  of  the  good  old 
parson  who  drew  many  auditors,  “and  some 
who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray.”  There 
is  an  absence  of  hauteur,  and  a  deferential 
regard  for  the  leanings  of  a  large  circle  who 
have  never  wavered  in  giving  a  patient 
hearing  to  what  they  imagined  to  be  a 
reformation  in  the  right  direction.  And  if 
we  still  sometimes  meet  with  adverse  criti¬ 
cism,  it  is  of  a  fair  and  legitimate  kind,  and 
not  of  the  reckless,  sweeping  order  which 
used  raillery  for  argument  and  abused  with¬ 
out  listening.  If  we  are  not  to  admire  what 
is  not  apparent  on  the  surface,  the  large  idea 
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of  education  is  lost  sight  of,  and  we  can  only 
trust  to  our  barren  and  untutored  instincts, 
which,  call  them  by  what  name  we  will,  can 
only  land  us  on  the  superficial  and  common¬ 
place. 

Musical  taste  must  be  educated  to  be  re¬ 
fined  ;  and  we  know  no  limit  where  this  re¬ 
fining  influence  ceases.  As  we  grow  older, 
so,  let  us  hope,  we  grow  wiser;  and  if  mo¬ 
dem  Germany  is  building  on  the  foundations 
of  past  generations,  it  will  serve  no  good 
purpose  to  enfeeble  or  crush  her  efforts.  No 
sounder  advice  than  Gamaliel’s  was  ever 
given.  If  the  attempt  be  a  foolish  one,  it 
will  come  to  nought;  if  not,  it  will  grow  and 
thrive,  little  heeding  the  obstacles  clumsily 
thrown  in  its  way.  The  more  angry  oppo- 
I  nents  become,  the  more  devoted  will  be 
|  the  adherence  of  friends.  We  have  only  to 
I  read  of  the  reception  given  to  Wagner  the 
j  other  day  at  Baireuth,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  laying  the  corner-stone  of  a  National 
j  German  Theatre,  to  be  assured  of  the  hold 
1  he  and  his  followers  have  taken  of  the  mu¬ 
sical  sympathies  of  Continental  Europe.  If 
there  were  one  cause  more  than  another 
likely  to  militate  against  success,  it  would  be 
the  persistent  and  the  easy  confidence  which 
has  always  asserted  itself  in  his  writings  and 
conversations  with  regard  to  the  supporters 
of  former  operatic  doctrines.  Enemies,  no 
doubt,  are  to  be  found  in  thousands ;  but 
these,  as  time  proceeds,  diminish  in  num¬ 
bers,  while  round  the  standard  of  heresy  are 
flocking  numbers  day  by  day. 

If  the  result  of  operatic  writing  be  gauged 
by  the  libretti  and  the  music  of  the  hour,  the 
result  is  disappointing,  not  to  say  unedifying. 
Those  who  witnessed  “  Gelmina  ”  can  now 
fairly  understand  how  debased  art  may  be¬ 
come;  and  how  it  may  be  served  up,  only 
that  the  singer  may  obtain  the  plaudits  of  the 
gallery.  As  an  accomplished  and  finished 
artiste,  Madame  Adelina  Patti  will  gain  tri¬ 
umphs  enough,  and  to  spare.  No  good 
purpose  can  be  served  by  exalting  the  singer 
at  the  expense  of  the  music;  and  no  drama¬ 
tic  reputation  can  be  heightened  by  care¬ 
fully  selecting  a  plot  where  vice  is  triumph¬ 
ant  and  virtue  goes  to  the  wall*  *If  modem 
musicians  are  eager  merely  to  write  for  the 
shops  and  the  singers,  then  Wagner,  what¬ 
ever  he  may  do,  must  be  rewarded  for  his 
manly  defence  of  Art  itself.  And  if  those 
who  witnessed  “ Gelmina"  will  trouble  them¬ 
selves  to  listen  to  the  “  Lohengrin,”  they 
will  find,  in  place  of  a  dissolute  play  with 


voluptuously  airy  music,  an  opera  worked 
up  “into  the  divine”  by  its  elegance,  re¬ 
finement,  and  spirituality. 


WILLIAM  TINSLEY. 

THE  subject  of  our  cartoon  this  week  is 
Mr.  William  Tinsley,  the  well-known 
enterprising  publisher,  of  .18,  Catherine- 
street,  Strand,  and  proprietor  of  “  Tinsley’s 
Magazine.  We  have  already  in  our  series' 
of  cartoons  given  the  counterfeit  present 
meats  of  a  number  of  distinguished  authors. 
We  propose  to  include  the  portraits  of  some 
few  gentlemen  identified  with  literary  inter¬ 
ests  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith, 
M.P.  for  Westminster,  and  Mr.  Mudie,  the 
eminent  librarian.  This  week  we  have  se¬ 
lected  a  representative  publisher.  As  every¬ 
body  knows,  an  author’s  sine  qua  non  is  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  it  seems  only  fair  to  give  one  or  two 
of  these  gentlemen  their  turn.  In  the  history 
of  “  the  trade” — as  from  time  immemorial  the 
booksellers  and  publishers  have  been  called 
— probably  there  is  no  instance  in  which 
integrity  and  intelligence  have  more  quickly 
met  their  reward.  Nay,  further,  Mr.  Smiles’s 
“  Self-Help”  contains  no  more  remarkable 
instance  of  a  great  and  deserved  rise  in  life 
than  is  afforded  in  the  history  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  under  notice. 

Mr.  William  Tinsley  trades  under  the 
name  of  Tinsley  Brothers;  he  has,  how¬ 
ever,  no  brother  in  partnership  with  him, 
nor  has  he  had  a  partner  for  several 
years  past.  The  business  known  as  “  Tins¬ 
ley  Brothers”  was  founded  some  twenty 
years  ago  by  William  and  Edward  Tinsley, 
hence  the  name  under  which  the  business  is 
still  carried  on  by  the  surviving  partner. 
Mr.  Edward  Tinsley  was,  we  believe,  the 
younger  brother  of  the  two,  and  at  his  death, 
six  or  seven  years  ago,  the  business  came 
into  the  sole  possession  of  the  present  pro¬ 
prietor. 

William  Tinsley  was  born,  in  the  year 
1830,  at  the  village  of  South  Mims,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex;  and  we  hope  we  are 
violating  no  confidence  when  we  mention 
that  Mr.  Tinsley  was  sent  to  work  by  his 
father  as  a  farmer’s  boy  before  he  was  twelve 
years  old ;  that  the  only  actual  schooling  he 
ever  received  was  at  the  National  School 
at  South  Mims,  and  this  only  for  a  few 
months. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  young  William 
Tinsley  was  offered  the  chance  of  learning 
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a  trade.  He  availed  himself  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  that  thus  offered  itself;  and  it  was 
with  the  few  pounds  that  he  had  saved 
whilst  working  at  his  trade  that  he,  with 
his  brother  Edward,  opened  a  small  shop 
in  the  Strand  for  the  sale  of  second-hand 
books.  But  the  brothers  were  not  long  con¬ 
tent  with  being  only  booksellers,  they  soon 
began  to  print  and  publish  books  on  their 
own  account.  The  few  books  they  published 
to  start  with,  for  some  private  reason,  bore 
the  name  of  William  Tinsley  only  on  the 
title-pages. 

The  brothers  remained  a  short  time  only 
in  the  Strand  before  they  removed  to  the 
premises  in  Catherine  -  street,  where  the 
publishing  business  of  the  firm  of  Tins¬ 
ley  Brothers  has  ever  since  been  carried 
on. 

From  a  farmer’s  boy,  with  two  shillings  or 
half  a  crown  a-week  for  wages,  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  Mr.  William  Tinsley  now  holds  as  a 
publisher,  is  no  ordinary  leap  in  life,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  must  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  that  he  had  only  the  advantage  in  early 
life  of  the  most  rudimentary  education.  Mr. 
Tinsley  is  now,  we  believe,  sometimes  a 
contributor  upon  dramatic  and  social  sub¬ 
jects  to  the  pages  of  his  own  magazine.  The 
story  of  William  Tinsley’s  life,  if  told  at 
length,  would  no  doubt  only  add  one  more 
to  the  thousands  of  proofs  of  what  persever¬ 
ance  and  pluck  can  accomplish,  if  put  to  the 
test;  and  it  is  worthy  of  some  speculation  as 
to  what  eminence  in  life  men  such  as  those 
of  whom  Mr.  William  Tinsley  is  a  type  would 
have  attained  if  they  had  had  the  advantages 
of  a  good  education  to  start  with,  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  educate  themselves  during 
the  time  they  are  making  their  way  in  the 
world. 

A  glance  at  Tinsley  Brothers’  list  of 
works  in  this  week’s  Athenaeum  will,  we 
think,  convince  any  one  with  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  modem  English  literature, 
that  Mr.  William  Tinsley’s  judgment  is  not 
much  at  fault  in  his  selection  of  authors. 
In  this  list  may  be  seen  the  names  of 
Captain  Burton  (the  celebrated  African 
traveller),  the  veteran  Planch^,  G.  A.  Sala, 
and  other  writers  of  works  of  standard 
excellence  in  various  departments  of  lite¬ 
rature. 

Among  the  works  of  fiction  in  his  list  may 
be  found  the  names  of  Anthony  Trollope, 
George  Macdonald,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Henry 
Kingsley,  Edmund  Yates,  Mrs.  Henry  Wood, 


Miss  Rhoda  Broughton,  Justin  M ‘Carthy, 
B.  L.  Farjeon,  and  many  other  favourites 
with  the  novel-reading  public. 


THE  PAINTED  CHAMBER. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. — PART  II. 

By  John  C.  Dent. 

ON  the  morrow,  Mrs.  Rennelson  called 
at  my  office  as  per  appointment  Her 
sister  again  accompanied  her ;  but  the  office 
was  apparently  free  from  “influences,”  for 
she  was  perfectly  quiet  and  collected  during 
the  interview. 

When  Mrs.  Rennelson  had  brought  her 
statement  to  a  close,  and  I  had  given  her 
such  advice  as  the  nature  of  the  case  ren¬ 
dered  proper,  she  informed  me  that  her 
sister  desired  a  private  interview  with  me. 
I  bowed,  and  Mrs.  Rennelson  took  her 
leave. 

Mrs.  Davidson  at  once  entered  upon  her 
purpose. 

“Of  course  you  don’t  believe  in  spiritual¬ 
ism,  Mr.  Rushworth?” 

I  didn’t  wish  to  hurt  her  feelings;  and,  for 
that  rtiatter,  I  didn’t  see  any  necessity  for 
committing  myself  on  the  point  I  didn’t 
wish  to  tell  her  that  I  felt  perfectly  con¬ 
vinced  that  spiritualism  was  the  hugest 
humbug  of  the  age,  and  that  its  votaries 
and  votaresses,  herself  included,  were  com¬ 
pounded  of  about  equal  parts  of  knave,  fool, 
and  swindler.  I  temporized. 

“Really,  madam,”  I  replied,  “I  have 
never  given  spiritualism  the  careful  con¬ 
sideration  which  so  momentous  a  subject 
demands — ” 

“Enough:  you  don't  believe  in  it.  I  do; 
and  I  have  given  it  careful  consideration. 
Mr.  Rushworth,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God 
above  us,  there  is  some  mystery  associated 
with  that  horrible  Painted  Room  where  I  saw 
you  last  evening.” 

Her  tone  was  so  sincere,  so  full  of  honest 
conviction,  and,  withal,  so  impressive,  that 
I  am  ashamed  to  admit  that  I  laughed  in 
her  face.  I  couldn't  help  it  She  did  not 
seem  annoyed,  but  resumed — 

“I  had  no  sooner  entered  that  room  last 
night  than  I  felt  uncomfortable,  and  in  less 
than  two  minutes  afterwards  I  knew  that  its 
influences  were  of  tremendous  potency.  The 
short  time  I  spent  there  robbed  me  of  a 
good  deal  of  nerve-power;  yet  my  object  in 
calling  tipQn^you  today  is  to  persuad^f  you 
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to  bring  me  in  contact  with  those  influences 
I  again/’ 

“But  how,  madam?  I  do  not  under- 
I  stand — ” 

I  “Listen.  I  have  not  rested  since  I  was 
here  yesterday;  and  it  has  been  imparted  to 
|  me  that  I  must  make  some  attempt  to  solve 
■  the  mystery  of  that  chamber  before  I  can 
hope  to  obtain  any  rest.  If  you  will  spend 
an  hour  with  me  in  that  room  to-night,  I 
hope  to  accomplish  my  purpose ;  and  if  I 
don’t  convince  you  that  there  are  .  more 
I  things  on  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  the 
philosophy  of  such  men  as  you,  I  give  you 
'  leave  to  proclaim  me  a  worthless  impostor 
j  from  every  housetop  in  Forestville.” 
j  A  rational  conversation  this,  I  thought  to 
myself,  for  the  prosaic  precincts  of  an  at¬ 
torney’s  office,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  I  did  not  wish  to  offend 
her,  however — in  the  first  place,  on  account 
j  of  her  sex ;  and  in  the  second  place,  because 
her  sister  was  my  client,  and  might  probably 
become  a  very  profitable  one.  So  I  merely 
remarked — 

1  “But  are  you  not  afraid  of  losing  more 
t  ‘nerve-power’  than  you  can  spare,  if  you 
spend  an  hour  in  the  room?” 

:  “No.  I  shall  doubtless  lose  consider¬ 

able,  but  I  shall  be  prepared  for  that,  and 
will  steel  myself  against  it.” 

“And,”  I  stammered,  “is  it  necessary  that 
I  should  be  present  at  the  interview  between 
yourself  and  your  ‘spiritual  intelligences?’” 

“  I  forgive  your  sneer,  because  you  don’t 
know  of  what  you  speak.  Yes,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary;  because  I  am  not  fit  to  grapple  with  the 
influences  alone,  and  my  sister  is  too  weak 
to  be  of  any  service — not  that  you  will  see 
anything.” 

Reader,  laugh  at  me  if  you  will ;  but  I  con¬ 
fess  that  in  less  than  five  minutes  more  she 
had  succeeded  in  interesting  me,  and  I  had 
resolved  to  humour  her.  I  undertook  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  use  of  the  room  from  Mr.  McBean, 
as  if  for  a  consultation ;  and  Mrs.  Davidson 
was  to  call  precisely  at  eight  o’clock.  The 
influences,  she  informed  me,  were  always 
more  propitious  at  night.  Upon  that  under¬ 
standing  she  took  her  leave. 

I  easily  arranged  the  matter  with  toy  land¬ 
lord;  and  at  eight  o’clock  Mrs.  Davidson 
arrived. 

She  removed  her  gloves,  and  sat  down  at 
one  side  of  the  centre  table,  placing  the  tips 
of  her  fingers  upon  the  table,  and  requesting 
me  to  take  my  seat  at  the  other  side,  placing 


the  tips  of  my  fingers  likewise  upon  the 
table.  I  obeyed,  and  we  sat  in  silence  for 
several  minutes. 

“There,”  said  she,  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time ;  “in  order  that  you  may  know  that 
I  do  not  interfere  physically  in  what  is  about 
to  take  place,  I  will  withdraw  from  the 
table.” 

So  saying,  she  took  her  seat  on  a  sofa 
placed  at  least  six  feet  from  the  nearest  point 
of  the  table.  I  was  perfectly  cool  and  self- 
possessed,  and  waited  patiently  to  hear  what 
ridiculous  excuse  she  would  make  when  the 
table  refused  to  budge  at  her  command. 

“Is  any  one  present?”  she  demanded, 
from  her  place  on  the  sofa. 

I  supposed  her  to  be  addressing  me,  and 
was  about  to  reply  that  I  saw  no  one  but 
ourselves;  when  the  table,  upon  which  my 
hands  were  resting,  arose  at  least  six  inches 
from  the  floor,  and  gave  an  audible  knock. 

I  jumped  from  my  seat,  went  down  on 
my  knees,  and  peered  all  about  beneath  the 
table. 

“  Sit  down,  ”  quietly  observed  my  com¬ 
panion.  “  You  must  surely  know  that  that 
knock  was  produced  by  a  much  more  power¬ 
ful  agency  than  mine.  Don’t  lose  time,  for 
I  am  beginning  to  feel  the  strain  already.” 

I  silently  and  wonderingly  obeyed,  and 
placed  my  fingers  on  the  table.  At  last  I  was 
interested  with  a  vengeance. 

“  Who  is  it?”  she  asked. 

She  then  repeated  the  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  in  rotation  until  she  came  to  the  letter 
F,  when  the  table  gave  a  distinct  rap.  Be¬ 
ginning  again  at  A,  she  went  on  until  she 
came  to  R,  when  the  table  rapped  again ;  and 
so  on  until  the  words  “Franklin  Osborne 
Hooper”  had  been  spelt  out.  By  this  time, 
whether  it  was  mere  nervousness,  or  whether 
there  really  was  some  strange  influence  at 
work,  I  felt  awe-struck,  and,  what  was  more 
singular,  I  felt  tired. 

“  How  long  have  you  been  dead?”  was 
the  next  question  put  by  the  medium. 

The  table  speedily  rapped  off — 

“  Nineteen  years .  ” 

“  Where  did  you  die?” 

The  answer  came  clear  and  distinct — 

“  Iji  this  room.  ” 

“  Of  what  did  you  die?” 

I  waited  in  breathless  silence  until  the 
response  came — 

“I  WAS  MURDERED.” 

The  cold  perspiration  burst  from  my 
forehead.  I  turned  to  my  companion.  A 
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j  great  change  had  come  over  her.  She  was 
j  deathly  pale,  and  evidently  sinking  from 
r  sheer  exhaustion.  She  waved  her  hand  to 
;  me  to  sit  still,  and  summoned  up  strength 
|  to  propound  the  query — 

“By  whom?” 

Steadily  and  quietly  came  the  answer — 
j  “  By  Granville  Kimball.” 
i  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  I  had  just 
j  j  strength  to  reach  the  door,  which  I  quickly 
flung  wide  open.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
hall  revived  me  somewhat.  I  turned  to 
look  at  Mrs.  Davidson,  and  perceived  that 
she  had  fainted  on  the  sofa. 

I  rushed  across  the  room,  and  rather 
dragged  than  carried  her  into  the  hall.  The 
atmosphere  seemed  to  exert  a  like  revivi¬ 
fying  influence  upon  her.  To  seize  my  hat 
and  hurry  her  down  the  stairs  was  the  work 
of  little  more  than  a  moment. 

I  walked  silently  by  her  side  until  we 
reached  her  sister’s  house.  I  opened  the 
gate  for  her,  and  was  about  to  say  good 
night,  when  she  took  me  by  the  arm  and 
spoke. 

“  What  steps  do  you  intend  to  take  about 
this?” 

That  was  just  what  I  had  been  asking 
myself  all  the  way  along. 

“  I  don’t  know.  What  would  you  sug¬ 
gest?” 

“  Listen  to  me.  Neither  you  nor  I  can 
tell  whether  what  we  have  heard  to-night  is 
true.” 

“Surely  spirits  never  lie?”  I  remarked; 
and  this  time  there  was  no  sneer  on  my  lip 
when  I  spoke  of  the  spirits. 

“  A  great  mistake — they  do  lie,  very  often. 
For  you  must  know  that  there  are  as  many 
different  characteristics  among  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  spirit-world  as  among  mankind. 
And  it  is  possible  that  to-night’s  disclosures 
may  be  the  work  of  a  mischief-making  spirit, 
who  wishes  to  render  us  ridiculous.  Would 
it  not  therefore  be  better  to  ascertain 
whether  such  names  as  those  we  have 
heard  are  known  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  whether  the  owner  of  one  of  them  was 
murdered?” 

I  was  astonished  to  hear  such  doctrine 
from  such  lips;  but  I  understood  her  drift, 
and  after  a  few  moments’  further  conversa¬ 
tion,  I  bent  my  steps  to  the  Queen’s  Arras. 

I  thought  the  matter  carefully  over,  and 
before  I  had  arrived  at  my  destination  I  had 
resolved  upon  a  course  of  proceeding.  I 
would  feel  my  way  very  gradually. 


A  little  before  bed-time  I  contrived  to  get  | 
into  conversation  with  the  landlord  of  the  l 
Queen’s  Arms,  whose  name  was  Hotchkiss;  I 
in  the  course  of  which  I  asked — 

“By  the  way,  did  you  ever  know  Mr.  • 
Hooper?” 

“Cooper,  what  Cooper?”  1 

“Hooper,”  I  repeated — “Franklin  Os-  j 
borne  Hooper.”  ; 

It  appeared  that,  to  the  best  of  his  recol¬ 
lection,  he  had  never  either  known  or  heard  it 
of  any  person  bearing  that  name.  Neither  j 
had  he  ever  known  Granville  Kimball,  for 
the  very  sufficient  reason  that  that  personage 
had  been  burnt  to  death  before  his,  Mr.  I 
Hotchkiss’s,  arrival  in  Forestville.  Mr. 
Frazer,  the  postmaster,  however,  could  tell  ' 
me  all  about  him,  as  Kimball  and  be  had 
had  frequent  transactions  together,  and  used  j 
to  be  pretty  intimate,  he  believed.  Kimball 
had  formerly  kept  a  tavern  a  little  farther  up 
the  street.  The  tavern  was  burnt  down 
about  eight  years  ago,  and  Kimball  had  been 
burned  to  death  in  hying  to  save  his  cash- 
box.  He  had  not  borne  a  good  character, 
and  had  been  generally  disliked.  He  had  j 
never  been  married,  and  had  left  neither  re-  [ 
latives  nor  property  behind  him ;  the  latter,  j 
what  there  was  of  it,  which  was  not  much, 
having  all  been  consumed  in  the  fire. 

And  that  was  all  I  could  glean  from  Mr.  , 
Hotchkiss. 

Next  day,  I  casually  dropped  in,  as  though 
to  have  a  little  harmless  gossip  with  Mr. 
Frazer.  He  was  an  insurance  agent,  and  I  ( 
gradually  brought  the  conversation  round  to 
fires ;  from  fires  to  that  particular  fire  where 
Granville  Kimball  had  met  his  fate;  and 
thence  to  Kimball  himself.  ' 

“O  yes,  he  had  known  Kimball  well — an 
unprincipled  fellow,  but  who  had  neverthe¬ 
less  some  good  streaks  about  him.  Hooper? 
No,  he  had  never  known  any  such  name. 
Franklin  Osborne  Hooper?  O  yes,  to  be 
sure — a  worthless,  do-nothing  sort  of  a  chap  1 
that  used  to  board  with  Kimball  at  the  tavern. 
Yes,  he  had  left  Forestville  years  ago.” 

“Left  Forestville?”  I  repeated. 

“Yes — let  me  see — ah,  I  remember.  He 
had  some  money  left  him  down  in  Tennessee ; 
and  a  few  days  after  getting  it  into  his  hands 
he  left  town  for  California,  and  has  never 
been  heard  of  since.” 

In  addition  to  this  information,  I  was  able 
in  the  course  of  that  and  the  following  day, 
by  dint  of  questioning  about  a  dozen  other 
persons,  follows.  Hooper  used 
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to  hang  around  Kimball’s  tavern,  paying 
his  board  when  he  had  any  money,  and 
going  on  tick  when  he  had  none.  Kimball 
and  he  used  to  quarrel  sometimes,  and  the 
latter  had  frequently  been  expelled  from  the 
tavern  late  at  night  for  impudence  and  unruly 
conduct  in  his  cups.  Upon  such  occasions 
he  used  to  walk  down  to  the  Cassidy  House 
— that  being  the  name  of  the  building  which 
contained  the  Painted  Chamber.  The  Cas¬ 
sidy  House  was  always  vacant  in  those  days ; 
and,  as  the  doors  were  never  locked,  he  used 
to  go  in  and  sleep  on  the  floor.  Kimball 
often  got  mollified  before  bed-time,  and  then 
would  go  down  and  bring  Hooper  back  again. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  going  himself,  he  would 
send  any  one  who  might  happen  to  be  loaf¬ 
ing  about  the  bar-room. 

After  some  trouble,  I  succeeded  in  finding 
a  man,  by  name  Geordie  Ferguson,  who  had 
at  least  twice  to  his  recollection  been  de¬ 
spatched  on  this  errand.  On  both  occasions 
he  had  found  Hooper  asleep  on  the  floor  of 
the  Painted  Chamber;  and  Geordie  believed 
that  Hooper  always  went  to  that  room  when 
Kimball  turned  him  out. 

Not  a  hint  of  Hooper’s  having  been  mur¬ 
dered  reached  me  from  any  quarter;  in  fact, 
such  a  thing  was  evidently  not  suspected  by 
any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  I  com¬ 
municated  what  I  had  heard  to  Mrs.  David¬ 
son,  and  we  agreed  that  no  good  could  come 
of  saying  anything  about  the  matter.  Not 
long  afterwards  she  returned  to  her  home  at 
Rochester,  where,  when  last  I  heard  of  her, 
she  was  still  living.  I  have  never  seen  her 
since,  however ;  though  for  several  years  after 
the  events  above  narrated  I  received  occa¬ 
sional  letters  from  her,  inquiring  whether  or 
not  I  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  any  further 
particulars.  I  have  always  been  compelled 
to  answer  in  the  negative,  though  I  went  to 
some  trouble  and  expense  in  advertising  in 
the  Tennessee  and  California  papers  for  par¬ 
ticulars  respecting  the  missing  Hooper.  Not 
a  single  gleam  of  light  has  ever  been  thrown 
on  this  strange  affair;  and,  until  I  took  up 
my  pen  to  write  this  letter,  I  have  never  ac¬ 
quainted  any  one  with  the  history  of  my 
queer  adventures  in  the  Painted  Chamber. 

Here  Mr.  Rushworth’s  letter  ends — at  least 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  supposed  to  have 
any  general  interest.  It  has  been  suggested 
to  me  by  a  gentleman  whose  judgment  on 
literary  matters  I  value  very  highly,  that  the 
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more  effective  by  giving  it  an  altogether 
different  and  less  abortive  termination. 
He  has  suggested  that  I  ought  to  make  the 
statements  of  the  table  turn  out  correct,  by 
proving  that  Hooper  was  actually  murdered 
by  Kimball  in  the  Painted  Room.  But 
there  are  three  reasons  why  such  a  course 
would  be  objectionable  to  me.  The  first  of 
these  reasons  consists  in  the  fact  that  any 
such  alteration  as  that  suggested  would  be 
a  wilful  perversion  of  truth.  Second,  it 
would  be  tampering  with  my  friend’s  manu¬ 
script.  Third,  it  would  appear  to  indicate 
the  writer’s  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  spirit¬ 
ualism. 

It  certainly  seems  inexplicable  that — 

But,  there — I  will  simply  present  the 
narrative  intact  from  Mr.  Rushworth’s  letter, 
and  leave  each  reader  to  solve  the  enigma  for 
himself  in  such  manner  as  he  may. 


A  FRAGMENT  FROM  SPAIN. 

AT  the  close  of  the  year  1809,  when  the 
victorious  English  were  advancing  in  all 
directions  towards  Madrid,  and  the  hitherto 
invincible  French  legions  were  falling  back 
towards  their  own  frontier,  a  Spanish  far¬ 
mer,  one  Jos6  de  Salvador,  was  captured 
by  a  squadron  of  French  Cuirassiers  who 
were  covering  the  rear  of  Soult’s  main 
body.  ' 

At  that  time,  as  is  now  well  known,  the 
French  were  accustomed  to  shoot  on  the 
spot  every  Spaniard  taken  prisoner  with  arms 
in  his  hands;  and  the  unfortunate  farmer, 
when  surrounded  by  the  French,  had  unfor¬ 
tunately  with  him  his  gun,  an  old-fashioned 
fowling-piece,  with  which  he  had  just  shot 
one  of  his  horses,  which  had  an  hour  before 
broken  his  leg  while  at  work  in  the  fields. 
The  Spaniard  was  at  once  dragged  before 
Captain  Marius  de  Violles,  the  copmiander 
of  the  Cuirassiers,  and  was  immediately  or¬ 
dered  by  him  to  be  hanged  on  the  nearest 
tree. 

The  wretched  farmer  in  vain  pleaded  his 
innocence.  His  hands  were  tied,  and  he 
was  on  the  point  of  being  executed,  when 
the  sound  of  a  horse  galloping  was  heard  in 
the  distance;  and  in  a  few  moments  a  beau¬ 
tiful  girl  was  seen  coming  towards  the  party 
at  full  speed. 

She  galloped  into  the  midst  of  the  French, 
and,  dismounting  and  rushing  towards  the 
captain,  implored  him  to  spare  her  father. 
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orable;  and  in  a  moment  the  unfortunate 
farmer  was  no  more. 

His  daughter,  who  had  watched  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  a  firm  gaze,  after  she  had  found 
all  her  entreaties  of  no  avail,  then  turned  to 
Captain  de  Violles,  and  snatching  one  of  the 
pistols  from  his  belt,  shot  him  through  the 
head;  and  then,  jumping  on  her  horse,  was 
already  at  some  hundred  yards’  distance  be¬ 
fore  the  thunderstruck  Cuirassiers  could  re¬ 
mount  to  pursue  her. 

A  volley  from  their  carbines  only  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  her  distance,  and  it  was 
more  than  an  hour  before  the  French  leached 
the  farm  where  she  lived,  and  found  it  barri¬ 
caded  on  all  sides. 

They  called  upon  the  inhabitants  to  sur¬ 
render,  but  a  storm  of  bullets  was  the  only 
reply  they  received  from  the  desperate  in¬ 
mates. 

At  last,  after  firing  without  result  for  some 
minutes,  the  Cuirassiers  were  on  the  point 
of  retiring,  when  the  doors  of  the  courtyard 
of  the  farm  were  suddenly  thrown  open,  and 
a  large  body  of  the  servants  of  the  estate, 
headed  by  the  young  lady,  charged  the 
Cuirassiers. 

These  being  attacked  unawares,  and 
having  expended  the  whole  of  their  ammu¬ 
nition,  were,  after  a  desperate  fight,  slain  to 
a  man,  but  not  before  they  had  killed  more 
than  thirty  Spaniards,  and  had  severely 
wounded  the  gallant  girl  who  had  fought 
bravely  at  their  head.  She,  however,  after  a 
long  illness  recovered,  married  happily,  and 
one  of  her  sons  has  lately,  after  being  for 
several  years  one  of  the  leading  men  in  his 
country,  perished  by  the  hands  of  assassins, 
regretted  by  all  his  countrymen. 

We  allude  to  the  late  Don  Pablo  de 
Gomez,  the  news  of  whose  fate  in  Cuba  has 
so  recently  reached  us. 


BY  RULE  OF  THUMB. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

ADVICE. 

ON  the  morning  that  William  Fletcher 
left  his  chambers  so  early  to  visit 
Arnold,  and  at  about  the  same  hour,  a  man 
might  have  been  seen  walking  along  the 
Strand  from  Charing-cross.  Nothing  very 
wonderful  in  that,  you  will  say :  a  few  men 
do  walk  into  the  City  by  that  route  on  most 
mornings.  There  are  a  dozen  or  so  of 
clerks,  and  a  lawyer  or  two ;  and  probably  a 


stockbroker  (but  he  would  ride),  and  at 
least  one  baifker,  not  to  mention  several 
merchants  and  shopkeepers,  whose  avoca¬ 
tions  call  them  to  the  little  settlement  that 
lies  to  the  eastward  of  Temple  Bar.  I  will 
not  deny  this;  but  one  must  begin  a  chapter 
somehow,  and  the  man  in  question  was  not 
ome  of  the  ordinary  passengers.  Not  that 
there  was  anything  about  him  calculated  to 
attract  particular  attention.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  plain  gray  paletot,  buttoned  up  to  the 
throat,  black  trousers,  and  a  Gibus  hat, 
worn  pressed  over  the  eyes;  and  he  walked 
quietly  along  in  an  unassuming  manner, 
calculated  to  allow  him  to  pass  with  the 
crowd,  unnoticed  by  any  one  but  a  bio¬ 
grapher  in  want  of  him.  And  yet,  if  you 
are  given  to  observing  the  physiognomy  of 
your  fellow-creatures,  and  had  caught  a  good 
view  of  his  face,  you  might  have  looked  a 
second  time  at  him.  His  eyes  had  that 
fixed,  glassy  appearance  peculiar  to  those 
who  can  see  an  object  without,  apparently, 
looking  at  it.  His  nose  was  slightly  hooked ; 
his  mouth,  which  a  barren  moustache  was 
unfortunately  unable  to  conceal,  nearly  lip¬ 
less  ;  and  his  faded,  sallow  skin  was  covered 
with  wrinkles,  which  were  not  as  most  men’s 
wrinkles,  but  more  like  blisters  which  had 
been  pricked.  He  had  not  shaved  that 
morning;  and  this,  combined  with  a  certain 
jaded  air,  gave  him  the  appearance  of 
having  been  up  all  night.  People  given  to 
such  reprehensible  habits  ought  to  wear 
beards.  When  this  man  came  to  Adam- 
street,  Adelphi,  he  turned  down  it,  glanced 
up  towards  Clements’s  windows,  and  then, 
as  if  there  was  some  signal  flying  to  show 
that  the  coast  was  clear,  went  straight  up 
the  staircase  and  knocked  at  the  door,  not 
with  the  honest  rat-tat- tat  of  a  friend,  the 
sharp  bang-bang  of  the  postman,  or  the 
short,  surly  blow  of  a  dun,  but  with  a  pecu¬ 
liar  number  of  gentle  taps,  having  pauses 
between  them — the  rap  of  one,  in  fact,  who 
wished  to  let  it  be  known  who  he  was  by 
knocking  in  a  manner  previously  agreed  on. 
He  had  to  repeat  the  signal  several  times 
before  he  was  admitted;  for  Clements  had 
to  rouse  out  of  bed  to  let  him  in.  * 

Clements  did  not  look  seductive,  with  his 
hair  all  towzled  and  unbrushed,  his  chin  j 
unshorn,  and  his  eyes  bleared,  wrapped  in  a 
dressing  gown,  and  with  his  naked  feet  in 
slippers. 

“  Well,  Dubourg,”  he  said  to  his  visitor, 
“how  did  we  do  last  night?” 
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“  Pretty  well,”  replied  the  other.  “  Nine 
hundred  and  seventy-five — above  the  ave¬ 
rage.” 

“Aye,”  said  Clements,  “but  it  won't  last 
long  now.  The  best  men  have  stopped  in 
town  simply  to  retrieve  their  losses,  and  so 
we  have  beaten  the  grouse.  But  they  will 
go  soon,  and  then  there  will  be  only  the 
1  cavalry  men,  and  their  ready  money  is  soon 
i  lapped  up;  while*  as  for  their  paper,  it  is 
I  only  good  for  pipe-lights.  We  shall  have  to 
shut  up  soon,  though  the  police  have  missed 
us.  By  the  bye,  I  saw  that  Sir  Nicholas 
Maine  was  there  again  last  night  What 
did  he  do?” 

“As  usual — won.” 

“Much?” 

“About  a  hundred.  If  there  were  many 
as  lucky  and  cautious  as  him,  it  would 
hardly  pay  to  keep  the  place  open.  He 
never  risks  more  than  ten  pounds,  and  goes 
when  he  has  lost  it;  but  he  will  play  al 
night  when  he  is  winning.” 

“Never  mind — he  brags  of  his  winnings, 
and  that  brings  others.  Come,  let  us  divide 
the  rhino  at  once,  and  then  be  off  home  to 
bed.  You  look  seedier  than  usual  this 
morning.” 

Dubourg  produced  a  bag  of  sovereigns 
and  a  portfolio  of  bank  notes  from  his 
pockets,  and  Clements  proceeded  to  share 
the  money.  First  deducting  and  putting 
aside  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  as  interest 
on  the  capital — which  had  been  entirely 
found  by  himself — and  five  per  cent  for  the 
payment  of  current  expenses,  he  divided  the 
remainder  into  three  equal  portions — for 
himself,  Perez,  and  Dubourg. 

“I  ought  to  have  a  larger  share,”  said  the 
latter.  “The  young  one  does  nothing  at 
all  now.  He  has  hardly  been  near  the  place 
at  Chelsea  since  it  has  been  open.  Why 
should  he  draw  his  share  of  the  profits,  when 
he  takes  neither  trouble  nor  risk?” 

“By  heaven,”  cried  Clements,  with  a 
fearful  oath,  “what  do  our  private  arrange¬ 
ments  matter  to  you,  you - ?” 

“The young  one  is  working  a  speculation 
on  his  own  account,  and  if  he  has  a  share 
of  what  I  work  for,  I  ought  to  touch  some¬ 
thing  if  he  succeeds.  Are  we  partners,  or 
are  we  not?” 

“As  far  as  the  roulette  goes,  we  are,”  said 
Clements,  who  had  now  calmed  down  again, 
though  there  was  a  look  in  his  eye  far  more 
dangerous  than  any  ebullition  of  temper. 
“For  anything  else,  not.  If  you  wish  to  cut 


the  concern,  say  so.  I  will  go  over  for  the 
bank  directly  I  am  dressed,  and  we  will 
shut  the  place  up  to-day ;  but  I  will  not  be 
questioned.” 

Dubourg,  slightly  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
began  carefully  and  in  silence  to  pocket  his 
share  of  the  spoils;  while  Clements  opened 
an  iron  safe  which  he  placed  upon  the  table, 
and  put  away  the  rest  of  the  money,  placing 
the  notes  of  different  value  in  distinct  com¬ 
partments,  and  making  memoranda  of  their 
numbers  as  he  did  so. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  the  peculiar 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

“Carlos!”  muttered  Clements,  rising  and 
walking  across  the  room  to  let  him  in. 

The  moment  his  back  was  turned,  Du¬ 
bourg,  with  a  sleight  of  hand  almost  in¬ 
credible,  reached  across  the  table,  and  ab¬ 
stracted  a  paper  from  the  safe.  He  had  to 
select  and  withdraw  it  from  a  bundle  in 
which  it  was  loosely  tied  up  with  other  docu¬ 
ments,  and  this  he  did  so  swiftly  and  with 
such  dexterity  that  you  might  almost  have 
been  looking  towards  him  without  observing 
the  action.  The  moment  after,  when  Cle¬ 
ments  turned  round  again,  after  admitting 
Perez,  Dubourg  was  still  busily  engaged  in 
forcing  a  neatly  folded  packet  of  notes  into 
the  side  compartment  of  his  pocket-book. 
When  he  had  accomplished  this  to  his  satis¬ 
faction,  he  rose  and  left  the  father  and  son 
together. 

“  You  are  early,  my  Carlos,”  said  the 
former,  passing  into  his  bed-room  and  com¬ 
mencing  his  toilet,  while  the  young  man 
lounged  on  the  bed. 

They  made  a  strong  contrast  just  now: 
the  one  with  his  scarred  and  deeply  lined 
face,  his  coarse  athletic  frame,  unwashed, 
unkempt,  unshaven ;  the  other  with  hair  de¬ 
licately  kept  and  arranged,  with  skin  smooth 
as  a  girl's,  dressed  like  a  cornet  in  a  crack 
cavalry  regiment,  with  his  small  feet  encased 
in  patent  leather  boots,  his  hands  in  laven¬ 
der  kid  gloves,  his  clothes  fashioned  as  only 
about  five  hundred  men  in  Paris  and  Lon¬ 
don,  exclusive  of  the  cavalry  officers  above 
mentioned,  can  get  their  habiliments  cut; 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  natural  beauty  and^ll  the 
tailor's  art  could  do,  not  looking  like  a  tho¬ 
rough  gentleman; — certainly,  not  looking, 
to  a  physiognomist,  like  an  honest  man — he 
had  too  much  of  his  father's  expression  for 
that. 

They  were  not  bad  studies  for  mature 

1  and  sin-  oode 
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“  I  have  just  returned  from  Doncaster/ 
replied  Perez,  “where  I  went  the  day  before 
yesterday  to  see  the  Leger  run.’* 

“Ah!  did  you  drop  much?’1 

“  On  the  contrary,  I  won  a  little — not  on 
the  Leger,  but  on  the  whole  day’s  racing. 
Do  you  know,  night  trains  are  first-rate  to 
travel  by  ?  Some  fellows  told  me  it  would 
be  uncomfortable;  but  I  slept  all  the  way, 
had  a  warm  bath,  and  changed  my  shirt  on 
my  way  here,  and  am  as  fresh  as  a  daisy.” 

“  And  the  little  girl  ?  You  left  her,  then?” 

“Yes,”  said  Perez,  with  a  most  unlover¬ 
like  objurgation. 

And  I  here  wish  to  mention,  once  for  all, 
that  I  am  aware  that  the  present  conversa¬ 
tion  between  these  two  is,  like  all  others 
held  by  them  in  the  course  of  this  narrative, 
most  untrue  to  nature  and  fact  as  here  re¬ 
corded  ;  but  what  is  one  to  do  when  a  literal 
report  would  be  unfit  to  read  ? 

“Yes;  and  that  is  what  I  have  come  to 
you  about.  I  left  the  house,  and  went  off 
to  Doncaster  because  I  was  in  a  rage,  and 
thought  I  should  spoil  my  game  if  I  saw  the 
Lennards  again  without  having  time  to  get 
cool.  I  must  have  that  girl  now:  apart 
from  her  money,  I  must  and  will  have  her. 
She  scorns  me,  treats  me  like  a  dog,  and, 
Carramba!  I  must  bring  her  to  my  feet. 
She  is  betrothed,  as  you  know,  to  the  super¬ 
cilious  dog,  Fletcher,  who  is  for  ever  at  the 
house,  thwarting  me.  We  quarrelled  the 
other  day.  He  insulted  me — would  have 
struck  me,  if  I  had  not  drawn  upon  him. 
By  heaven,  I  would  have  let  out  what  little 
pale,  cold  blood  flows  in  his  veins,  if  I  had 
not  been  held !” 

“  I  tell  you  what,  my  boy,”  said  Clements, 
“you  will  find  yourself  dangling  from  the 
end  of  a  rope,  like  a  bunch  of  onions  from  a 
cottage  ceiling,  some  fine  morning,  if  you  do 
not  mind.  Remember  that  you  are  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  the  English  do  not  fight  with 
sword,  pistol,  or  knife ;  but  with  fists,  po¬ 
licemen,  or  lawyers.” 

“  Cowards !” 

“  No,  they  are  not  cowards,  but  they  are 
wonderfully  phlegmatic.  And  so  you  have 
finally  set  your  heart  upon  the  possession 
of  this  little  girl — body,  soul,  and  pocket?” 

“Yes — a  thousand  times,  yes.  I  must 
have  her,  because  I  love  her;  because  I 
hate  her,  and  want  to  humble  her;  because 

I  would  triumph  over  her  lover,  Fletcher.” 

“  Good.  Then  go  down  to  the  house  as 
soon  as  you  like,  and  tell  her  father  and 

mother  so,  and  fix  your  marriage  for  when 
you  please.  If  they  are  stubborn  or  restive, 
come  and  tell  me,  and  I  will  pay  them  a 
visit  myself.  We  must  not  have  you  thwarted, 
my  Carlos,  if  we  can  manage  to  help  it,  for 
the  gratification  of  love  and  revenge  at  one 
bite — what  a  luscious  mouthful!” 

Perhaps  this  chapter  should  have  come 
before  the  last;  for  these  last  words  were 
uttered  by  Clements  about  an  hour  and  a 
half,  or  rather  more,  before  Arnold  gave 
such  remarkably  similar  counsel  to  his  friend 
Fletcher;  but  thare  are  several  good  reasons 
for  giving  the  honest  men  precedence  of  the 
rogues,  in  spite  of  strict  chronology. 

When  Perez  got  to  Kensington — and  that 
was  as  soon  as  a  Hansom  could  take  him — 
he  found  all  the  blinds  of  the  house  drawn 
down ;  and,  wondering  that  the  family  were 
so  unusually  late  that  morning,  pulled 
vigorously  at  the  bell.  There  was  no 
answer,  so  he  rang  again;  then  a  third 
time.  At  last  the  door  was  slowly  un¬ 
bolted,  and  opened  as  far  as  the  chain, 
which  was  up,  would  allow;  and  in  the  gap 
appeared  a  strange  female  figure,  clad  in  a 
coarse  stuff  gown  and  a  blue  apron,  without  ' 
petticoats  to  give  her  an  artificial  line  of 
beauty,  standing  on  a  species  of  domestic 
stilts  called  pattens,  having  an  enormous 
cap  with  a  frill  round  it  on  her  head.  Either 
her  eyes  were  weak,  or  her  heart  was  tender; 
for  she  appeared  to  be  continually  weeping 
— perhaps  for  the  loss  of  her  teeth,  or  be¬ 
cause  her  nose  and  chin  could  not  quite 
meet.  She  had  been  called  away  hastily  j 
from  the  cleaning  of  a  fireplace,  and  had,  ■ 
apparently,  wiped  her  hands  on  her  cheeks 
and  nose. 

“What  is  your  will,  sir?”  asked  this 
beauty. 

“  My  will !”  replied  Perez.  “  Why,  I  am 
staying  in  the  house;  and  I  want  to  come 
into  it.” 

“Ah!  maybe,  then,  you  is  the  furren 
gent?” 

“  I  am  Don  Carlos  Perez.”  | 

“  That  is  it — Dan  Charley  Perry,”  mum*  : 
bled  the  old  woman,  unfastening  the  chain.  1 
“You  can  go  and  pack  your  things,  and  j 
send  for  them  when  you  like.  Them  was 
my  orders.” 

“  Pack  my  things !  There  must  be  some 
mistake.  Where  is  Mr.  Lennard?” 

“  Do  not  know,  I’se  sure.” 

“Well,  then,  Mrs.  Lennard? — Miss  Len¬ 
nard?” 
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“  Do  not  know,  I'se  sure,”  repeated  the 
crone,  shaking  her  poor  old  head. 

“Then  call  one  of  the  servants — they 
know  me/’ 

“  There  aint  not  no  servants — only  me,  as 
chars.” 

“  No  servants !  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  you  wait  on  the  family?” 

“  Lor*  bless  your  dear  heart,  don't  you 
know?  The  family  went  out  of  town  yes¬ 
terday  arternoon,  and  the  servants  all  went 
away  at  the  same  time,  and  I'm  a  taking 
care  of  the  house.” 

Perez  clenched  his  hand  till  the  glove 
split,  stamped  his  heel  on  the  ground,  and 
commenced  pacing  rapidly  up  and  down 
the  hall,  swearing  hard  the  while  in  Spanish — 
which  is  a  language  rich  in  expletives — in  a 
way  calculated  to  remove  any  doubts  in 
Mrs.  Jenkins's  mind  as  to  his  being  the 
“  furren  gent” 

That  he  had  been  outwitted  was  evident ; 
and  people  who  spend  their  lives  in  de¬ 
ceiving  their  fellow-creatures  are  naturally 
averse  to  being  taken  in  themselves.  It  is 
so  in  everything.  Depend  upon  it,  a  dentist 
suffers  twice  as  much  as  any  one  else  when 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  own  art. 
Remember  the  words  of  Dennis,  the  hang¬ 
man,  when  himself  about  to  suffer  on  the 
gallows — words  which  are  alone  sufficient 
to  establish  the  claims  of  Dickens  to  the 
title  of  poet,  to  such  a  depth  of  human 
feeling  do  they  sound : — 

“You  do  not  know  what  it  is!  That  I 
should  come  to  be  worked  off!  I !  I !  That 
I  should  come!” 

Did  you  ever  know  a  very  satirical  man 
who  was  not  painfully  thin-skinned,  or  a 
gossiping  woman  who  was  not  beyond 
measure  indignant  to  learn  that  her  own 
seryants  had  been  prattling  of  her  weak¬ 
nesses?  When  Perez  had  uttered  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  bad  language  to  relieve  his  mind, 
he  produced  half  a  crown  and  gave  it  to 
the  old  woman,  who  made  a  show  of  biting 
it  with  her  toothless  gums  before  she  said — 

“  Thank  you  kindly,  sir.” 

“Now,  then,”  said  Perez,  “where  are  the 
family  gone  to?” 

“  Do  not  know,  I'se  sure.” 

“  Well,  but  is  there  any  place  you  think 
they  may  have  gone  to  ?  Has  Mr.  Lennard 
any  house  in  the  country?” 

“  Do  not  know,  I’se  sure.” 

The  old  woman  was  as  bad  as  a  Greek 
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more  out  of  her,  he  went  upstairs  in  a  rage, 
and  began  to  put  his  things  together.  As 
he  came  down,  after  having  closed  his  port¬ 
manteau,  a  thought  struck  him,  and  he  once 
more  summoned  the  charwoman. 

“  I  will  send  for  my  luggage  in  the  course 
of  the  day,”  said  he.  “By  the  bye,  was 
there  no  letter  left  ?" 

“Goodness  gracious  me! — yes,  sure,  sir; 
and  I  ought  to  ha'  put  it  in  the  post!” 

“Ah!  then  give  it  me  now.” 

“Eh,  but  it  wam’t  for  you;  it  wor  for 
another  gent  Lor',  if  I  aint  put  it  in  a 
vegible  dish,  so  as  not  to  forget  it;  but  a 
body  has  a  deal  to  mind,  charring.  Lucky 
you  put  it  in  my  head,  wam't  it,  sir?” 

“  Very.  Shall  I  drop  it  into  the  post  for 
you  ?  I  am  going  past  one.” 

“Thank  ye  kindly,  sir.  PYaps  I  had 
better  do  it  myself.” 

“Was  it  directed  to  a  Mr.  Fletcher?” 
persisted  Perez;  “because,  if  so,  he  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  should  like  to  give  it 
him.” 

“  Fletcher  !  I  think  that  wor  the  name.”  1 

“Then  you  had  better  hand  it  over  to  j 
me  at  once,”  said  Perez.  “  The  fact  is,”  he 
added,  seeing  that  she  still  demurred,  “  that 
I  suspect  it  is  of  importance  that  my  friend 
should  have  this  letter  immediately;  and  as 
you  have  carelessly  forgotten  to  post  it,  I 
wish  to  take  it  to  him  directly,  without  fur¬ 
ther  delay.  Every  hour  may  be  of  import¬ 
ance;  and  I  would  give  something  to  do 
my  friend  this  service.  I  would  give  that!'' 
he  added,  holding  up  a  half-sovereign. 

The  old  woman  could  not  resist  the  sight 
of  gold.  Without  saying  anything  more, 
she  hobbled  down  to  the  lower  regions  of 
the  house,  and  presently  returned  with  the 
letter  in  question. 

There  was  clumsy  play  for  you !  On  the 
part  of  Mary,  trusting  a  letter  of  importance 
to  a  charwoman  in  her  dotage ;  on  the  part 
of  Perez,  offering  money  for  what,  with  a 
little  more  finesse,  he  might  have  got  gratis 
with  less  suspicion ;  and  on  the  part  of  the 
old  woman,  who,  when  so  large  a  tip  was 
offered,  did  not  demand  more.  The  other 
two  may  be  pardoned,  but  the  mistake  of 
Perez  was  disgraceful  for  a  professional. 
Suppose  the  old  woman  had  been  honest  ? 
However,  his  luck  counteracted  the  effects 
of  his  clumsy  play,  and  he  won  the  trick. 
The  letter  found  its  way  to  his  pocket,  the 
half-sovereign  to  the  charwoman’s  mouth. 
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sider  what  course  was  best  for  his  friend  to 
pursue,  but  had  come  to  a  conclusion 
without  that  meditative  walk  in  the  Temple 
Gardens,  or  if  Clements  had  been  an  equal 
time  weighing  the  pros  and  cons,  Fletcher 
would  in  all  probability  have  got  his  letter; 
which  shows  what  a  fine  thing  promptitude 
is.  As  it  was,  he  found  an  empty  house,  a 
deaf  and  stupid  woman  in  charge — more 
deaf  and  stupid  than  ever  now,  not  being 
quite  comfortable  about  that  letter — and 
not  a  word  of  explanation,  farewell,  or  inti¬ 
mation  where  the  family  had  gone  to.  He 
was  in  a  terrible  taking,  poor  fellow ! — 
wounded  in  his  pride,  wounded  in  his  love, 
and,  worst  of  all,  left  in  a  state  of  uncer¬ 
tainty.  For  what  on  earth  could  be  the 
cause  of  this  sudden  flight?  Was  Mr.  Leo¬ 
nard  escaping  from  justice,  or  hiding  from 
his  creditors?  Or  had  his  beloved  Mary 
been  taken  away  to  marry  Don  Carlos 
Perez?  This  last  supposition — being  the 
most  acutely  painful — was,  of  course,  made 
the  favourite ;  and  he  hugged  it  to  his  soul 
with  the  utmost  tenacity.  Under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  theory,  he  started  off  walking  at 
a  prodigious  rate,  without  the  slightest  idea  of 
where  he  was  going  to,  until  he  found  him¬ 
self  out  somewhere  near  Han  well,  very  hot, 
very  dusty,  supremely  thirsty.  Now,  a  yery 
strong  emotion  will  destroy  hunger  for  a 
time,  but  not  thirst.  Love  himself,  even 
when  walking  arm-in-arm  with  Anger  and 
Jealousy,  will  enjoy  a  pull  at  the  pewter 
when  his  throat  is  parched ;  so  my  friend 
came  down  from  the  clouds,  and  looked 
about  for  a  public-house.  About  a  mile 
farther  on  he  found  one,  drained  a  jug  of 
porter  in  two  draughts,  and  felt  considerably 
better. 

Not  that  he  began  to  hope:  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  calmer  he  grew  the  more  con¬ 
vinced  was  he  that  the  Lennards  had,  for 
some  mysterious  reasons,  determined  to 
thrortr  him  over;  and,  to  avoid  the  unplea¬ 
santness  of  avowing  their  intention,  had  de¬ 
parted  thus  swiftly  and  silently.  And  this 
thought  so  irritated  and  excited  his  pride 
that  the  passion,  like  the  transformed  rod 
of  the  law-giver,  swallowed  up  all  the  others 
writhing  in  his  breast — swallowed,  but 
could  not  quite  digest ;  for  atra  cura  stuck 
to  him  during  his  long  walk  home;  and 
when  he  arrived  at  his  chambers  and  threw 
himself,  utterly  beat  with  fatigue  and  fasting, 
on  his  bed,  he  still  retained  a  dull,  heavy 
sense  that  something  was  wrong,  even  when 


his  exhausted  brain  retained  no  distinct 
impression  of  the  events  of  the  day. 

Does  it  seem  absurd  to  some  eager 
sportsman  or  Alpine  climber  that  a  young  , 
man  in  full  health  and  vigour  should  be  so  i 
prostrated  by  a  seven  or  eight  hours’  walk 
on  the  high  road  without  his  dinner? 

Ten  solitary  miles  of  melancholy  musing 
are  at  least  equal  to  twenty  stepped  with  a  | 
congenial  companion  and  a  light  heart.  It 
is  less  fatiguing  to  carry  the  heaviest  knap¬ 
sack  on  the  back  than  a  load  of  sorrow  on  I 
the  breast.  The  stiffest  stock  round  the  ' 
throat  is  better  than  a  ball  of  grief  inside  it. 


TABLE  TALK.  | 

THE  clergy  never  show  themselves  so 
much  sui  generis  as  at  clerical  meet¬ 
ings.  We  are  all,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
creatures  of  circumstances.  You  may  read 
a  person’s  history  in  his  eyes,  and  looks,  and 
ways;  every  wrinkle  upon  his  face  is  a  page 
in  the  book  of  life.  What  a  different  being  | 
a  clergyman  is  three  or  four  years  after  his 
ordination  to  what  he  was  in  the  last  term 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge !  You  see  the  effect 
of  old  women  upon  him ;  they  have  grazed 
his  conscience  with  their  own,  and,  by  slow 
degrees,  he  has  begun  to  think  it  half-wrong 
to  smoke.  He  has  put  his  pipe  under  lock 
and  key,  and  brings  it  out  only  in  the  still¬ 
ness  of  the  night,  when  his  landlady  is  gone 
to  bed ;  and  then  he  touches  it  with  a  feeling 
not  unlike  that  with  which  he  takes  up  a 
laudanum  phial  labelled  “poison.”  I  wonder 
what  business  an  old  woman  has  to  engraft 
her  conscience  upon  that  of  a  young  man. 

It  is  like  engrafting  a  Ribstone  pippin  tree  | 
with  a  crab.  And  not  only  since  he  left 
college  have  the  old  ladies  been  at  him, 
but  the  young  ones;  and  this  is  visible  in 
the  air  of  sentimentality  which  his  remarks 
at  the  clerical  meeting  have  about  them, 
especially  if  he  gets  on  the  subject  of  infant 
baptism,  or  a  prospective  bazaar,  or  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  marriage  and  burial  service.  It 
is  evident  they  have  made  him  a  sort  of  fe¬ 
male  man.  It  now  seems  quite  shocking  to  , 
him  to  ask  the  waiter  at  the  bar  for  a  glass  i 
of  soda  water  and  brandy.  The  District 
Visitors’  Society  would  cut  him  at  once  if 
they  heard  of  his  doing  such  a  thing. 
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NETTLES. 

A  NOVELETTE. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

LOST  IN  EMBERS. 

HERE  was 
Mrs.  Rooke, 
poor  soul, 
while  Mr. 
Rooke  was  fa¬ 
thoming  the 
conflicting  ac¬ 
counts  given 
of  Tim?  She 
had  remained 
by  the  bed¬ 
side  all  the 
morning,  sor¬ 
rowing  after 
Tim.  Where 
could  he  be? 
What  could 
be  done? 
Who  would  he 
find  to  care 
for  ', him,  whe¬ 
ther  he  lived 
or*  died? 
Would  he  be  found  ?  Would  he  ever  return? 
Was  he  dead?  No:  she  shuddered  at  the 
thought. 

Rooke  went  to  her.  She  looked  up  to 
him,  and  said  it  was  all  his  fault.  How 
could  he  have  been  so  cruel  ? 

“  I  know  it's  all  my  fault,”  he  said,  softly, 
thinking  to  soothe  her;  “but  all  will  be 
well — perhaps  before  sunset.  I  have  sent 
six  men  after  him  on  horseback.  They 
know  every  nook  and  corner  in  the  county. 
They  are  nearly  sure  to  find  him,  because 
he  couldn’t  go  by  train  until  eight  this 
morning ;  and  I  have  inquired  at  the  station, 
and  they  saw  nothing  of  him.  Harry  Def- 
field  has  been  here,  too,  and  I  have  found 
out  that  Tim  told  the  truth.” 


“  I  knew  he  did,”  she  said.  “  I  was  sure 
of  it.” 

She  refused  to  be  pacified.  Nothing  could 
make  her  believe  Tim  was  safe.  He  tried 
all  the  persuasions  he  could  conjure  up;  but 
they  were  of  no  avail.  He  smoked  more 
tobacco  that  day  than  he  had  ever  done  in 
a  week  before.  He  walked  up  and  down  the 
garden,  and  was  altogether  uncomfortable. 

“  The  men  must  have  found  him  by  this 
time,”  he  would  say.  “  But  for  his  mother, 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  let  him  run  in  the 
path  he  has  chosen  for  a  day  or  two.  He 
would  know  the  value  of  home  when  he  had 
none.  Then  I  could  bring  him  back,  and 
he  would  not  be  much  worse  for  running 
away.  I  believe  I’m  a  hard  hearted  old 
scoundrel.” 

He  moped  about,  smoking,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  calling  himself  names — 

“  I’m  a  cruel  whale  of  a  monster,  I  fear; 
and  it  serves  me  right” 

Mrs.  Rooke,  in  the  afternoon,  became 
more  consoled.  Her  troubled  husband,  with 
his  own  hands,  had  prepared  tea  in  her  ab¬ 
sence,  made  toast,  and  cooked  some  fish  he 
had  brought  from  town. 

Whilst  they  were  having  tea,  Mr.  Purden 
called.  He  introduced  himself,  and  did  not 
in  any  way  disturb  them  in  their  repast,  for 
his  simpleness  and  quiet  manner  did  away 
with  all  that  bustle  usually  manifested  when 
one  is  visited  by  a  stranger. 

Mr.  Purden  refused  to  have  anything  to 
eat,  for  the  satisfactory  reason  that  he  had 
just  had  something  to  eat;  but  seated  him¬ 
self  in  the  chimney  corner,  and  at  once 
began  to  speak  of  Tim.  He  had  only  seen 
the  boy  for  a  few  hours ;  but  he  had  con¬ 
scientiously  formed  a  good  opinion  of  him, 
and  told  them  so. 

“We  could  have  got  on  well  together,” 
he  said;  “  and  next  week  at  this  time  I  hope 
to  see  him  again  under  your  roof,  a  dutiful 
lad,  as  I  think  him  to  be,  in  spite  of  the 
unfortunate  step  he  has  just  made.” 
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“  Thank’ee,  sir,”  said  Rooke.  “  When  he 
do  come  back  I  will  have  great  pleasure  in 
placing  him  under  your  care,  and  I  trust  he 
will  do  what  is  right.” 

“I'm  satisfied  he  will  be  a  good  lad,” 
said  Mr.  Purden. 

Mr.  Rooke  was  not  in  a  talkative  mood, 
nor  was  Mr.  Purden,  and  there  was  conse¬ 
quently  a  long  pause. 

Cozy  on  the  hearthstone,  with  his  head 
leaning  on  his  hand,  the  schoolmaster  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  kettle’s  singing,  whilst  his  fancy 
pictured  fairy  shapes  in  the  coals.  He  was 
running  fast  into  forgetfulness,  and  his  mind 
had  already  wandered  from  Tim  to  the 
caves  and  palaces  in  the  embers. 

“  Oh,  there  it  goes!”  he  said,  as  a  piece 
of  black  coal  moved  in  the  grate;  “the 
wall  has  fallen  from  the  mouth  of  the  cavern 
— the  goblins  are  pouring  out  in  myriads, 
and  whirling  in  the  black  smoke — look 
where  they  go !  ” 

Mr.  Rooke  thought  this  strange  conduct, 
and  gave  a  slight  cough  by  way  of  a  re¬ 
minder;  but  the  dreamer  did  not  move  his 
head,  or  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
some  one  had  coughed. 

“Te'idmaque  on  the  beautiful  island  with 
Calypso,”  said  the  schoolmaster,  musing. 
“No — ’tis  Prospero  and  Miranda  by  the 
sea;  and  there  is  Ariel — dainty  Ariel — 

1  In  a  cowslip’s  bell  I  lie ; 

There  I  couch  when  owls  do'cry.*” 

Rooke  signified  his  discomfiture  by 
shuffling  his  feet  under  the  table,  and  re¬ 
sorted  to  sundry  means  of  attracting  his 
visitor’s  attention. 

“  Hecate  and  the  witches,”  continued 
Mr.  Purden — “  very  plain — 

‘  Round  about  the  cauldron  go ; 

In  the  poisoned  entrails  throw. 

“  Did  you  speak,  sir?”  asked  Rooke, 
growing  fidgety. 

“  There  is  a  dark  river,”  said  the  school¬ 
master,  without  moving  a  limb.  “  Let  me 
see.  Oh,  yes — 

*  Abhorred  Styx— the  flood  of  deadly  hate.’ 

And  there  is  Charon — 

‘Grim,  squalid,  foul,  with  aspect  dire; 

His  eyeballs  each  a  globe  of  fire.”* 

Mr.  Rooke  could  no  longer  contain  him¬ 
self.  He  got  up  impatiently,  hit  the  fender 
with  the  poker,  and  stirred  the  fire. 


“  Ah!”  murmured  the  dreamer — 

‘  Now  my  charms  are  all  o’erthrown.*  ” 

Rooke,  by  way  of  excuse,  said  it  was 
very  cold,  he  thought;  and  there  was  no¬ 
thing  like  a  good  fire. 

“  Oh,  yes,”  said  the  schoolmaster,  turning 
round  suddenly,  and  taking  out  his  snuff¬ 
box;  “  you  were  saying — you  were  saying — ” 

“  That  it  is  cold,”  added  Rooke. 

“  Decidedly  so.  I  believe  it  is  very  cold 
outside.  It  often  is  in  winter.” 

It  was  evident  that,  the  circumstances  j 
connected  with  Tim’s  running  away  having 
been  gone  through  so  many  times,  nothing 
was  left  to  talk  about.  All  tried  to  start  . 
some  subject,  and  all  failed.  At  last  Mr. 
Purden  looked  at  his  watch,  and,  seeming  , 
to  be  greatly  surprised,  declared  it  was  time  ! 
for  him  to  go:  he  had  no  idea  it  was  so 
late.  He  wished  them  “  Good  night — good 
night,”  and  said  the  next  time  he  called  he  I 
hoped  he  should  see  Tim  at  home.  j 

The  visitor  departed.  Mts.  Rooke,  who  | 
had  remained  quite  still  during  the  school-  i  j 
master’s  stay,  was  as  sad  and  quiet  as  ever.  '  | 
“We  are  getting  lively,  Mary,”  Rooke 
said.  “  I  must  have  a  smoke.”  I 

i 

CHAPTER  XIH  '  !j 

t 

INSIDE  TH*  t£D  LION.  | 

THE  Red  Lida  Inn,  frequented  hy  the  ! 

cronies  of  Bedkfidd,  stood  at  the  comer 
of  Harleigh-street,  not  far  from  Cicero  Villa. 

At  the  time  it  mas  built,  however,  trees  grew 
round  it,  and  there  was  no  other  house  near. 

“As  ancient  is  this  hostelrie  i 

As  any  in  the  land  may  be.”  j 

When  winter  came,  with  its  dreary  nights, 
there  was  always  a  good  company  and  a 
roaring  log  fire  to  keep  them  warm.  The 
favourite  stories  of  murders  that  had  been 
committed  in  the  neighbourhood  were  lis¬ 
tened  to  again  and  again,  and  some  repeated 
the  same  tales  their  fathers  had  told  before 
them  in  the  same  house. 

A  few  faded  engravings  of  country  squires 
bedecked  the  walls,  and  were  the  source  of 
much  discussion,  if  there  was  nothing  of 
greater  interest  to  talk  about.  One  gentle-  , 
man,  looking  up  wisely  at  the  pictures, 
would  assert  that  Squire  Somerville  preferred 
shooting  to  fishing;  which  would  be  contra¬ 
dicted  by  some  one  else,  who  knew  for  a 
fact  that  the  Squire  cared  no  more  for  fishing 
than  he  did  for  ploughing.  Another,  who 
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might  not  be  asked  for  his  opinion  either  in 
support  of  one  or  the  other,  would  undertake 
to  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction  by  those 
who  knew  anything  at  all  about  it,  that  the 
favourite  sport  of  the  Squire  was  coursing. 

When  the  question  reached  such  a  state 
of  uncertainty  as  this,  it  caused  confusion ; 
for  they  would  all  endeavour  to  talk  at  once, 
and,  finding  this  an  extremely  difficult  way 
of  settling  the  matter,  they  would  appeal  in 
turn  to  the  host,  who  generally  succeeded  in 
agreeing  with  them  all.  Such  disputes  about 
the  likes  and  the  dislikes  of  the  lords  of  the 
shire  would  sometimes  go  on  for  an  hour  or 
two,  unless  stopped  by  the  entrance  of  a 
traveller  crammed  with  news. 

The  Red  Lion  was  the  oldest  inn  the  town 
possessed.  It  had  low  roofs,  with  big  beams 
across,  curious  passages,  thick  oaken  doors, 
with  the  floor  in  some  places  worn  into  hol¬ 
lows.  Some  of  the  furniture  was  almost  as 
old  as  the  house.  Two  or  three  of  the  fre¬ 
quenters  of  the  place  vowed  they  had  sat  in 
the  same  chairs  at  the  same  tables  forty 
years  ago,  when  they  were  young  men.  The 
landlords  of  the  house  had  always  been  cele¬ 
brated  for  selling  good  wines  and  spirits; 
and  travellers  who  came  to  Peckfield  knew 
where  to  find  the  best  accommodation  for 
man  and  horse. 

It  was  a  curious  place.  There  was  nothing 
new  about  it.  The  signboard  that  creaked 
on  its  hinges  outside  was  famous  for  its  anti¬ 
quity.  It  was  believed  by  some  that  there 
had  once  been  a  painting  on  it  of  a  red  lion; 
but  no  living  Peckfieldian  had  ever  seen  it, 
or  anything  else,  beyond  a  plain  piece  of 
board.  The  landlord  would  not  have  it  re- 
!  paired  on  any  account.  A  new  sign  was 
j  out  of  the  question,  and  it  was  equally  ridi¬ 
culous  in  his  opinion  to  have  it  pulled  down 
j  — an  undertaking  suggested  by  some  of  his 
j  friends.  He  could  not  sleep  in  his  bed  at 
night,  he  said,  if  they  were  to  take  away  the 
noise  of  the  swinging  sign  that  he  had  heard 
all  his  life.  He  would  rather  forfeit  a  hun- 
j  dred  pounds  any  day  than  have  it  pulled 
down ;  for  his  father  had  listened  to  it,  and 
j  his  grandfather  before  him,  and  he  would 
listen  to  it  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Soon  after  the  time  the  schoolmaster  had 
been  dreaming  by  the  fire  at  Mr.  Rooke’s, 
the  company  at  the  Red  Lion  began  to 
assemble.  Three  gentlemen  were  already 
drinking  brandy  and  water,  and  the  fat 
host,  Mr.  Trench,  was  in  his  big  chair, 
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face,  which  his  better  half  was  in  the  habit 
of  comparing  to  the  rising  sun,  was  the 
very  picture  of  jollity,  and  his  hearty  laugh 
a  sure  charm  against  sorrow.  He  was  no 
grumbler,  nor  spendthrift,  nor  miser,  but  he 
made  the  best  of  all  things;  and  many, 
through  him,  learned  to  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  the  world,  and  to  be  more  content 
with  their  lot  He,  for  one,  found  that  “  a 
merry  heart  goes  all  the  day.” 

There  was  a  pretty  girl,  too,  who  glided 
in  and  out  of  the  room  at  intervals,  with  a 
sweet  smile — a  girl  of  seventeen  summers 
perhaps,  whom  the  reader  will  meet  again. 

“  Have  you  heard  of  anything  unusual 
taking  place  at  Eldorado  to-day?”  asked 
Mr.  Trench,  without  addressing  his  remarks 
to  any  one  in  particular.  “  Have  you,  Mr. 
Trowtman?” 

“  No,  sir — not  I,”  replied  that  gentleman. 

“  Nor  you,  Mr.  Bui  win?” 

“No — what’s  amiss?” 

“  His  son’s  missing — that’s  all.  He  ran 
away  in  the  night.  I  pity  Rooke,  he  was 
so  fond  of  the  boy ;  and  it’s  all  a  mistake.” 

“Really,”  said  Mr.  Trowtman,  “that  is 
news,  ’pon  my  word — that  is  news,  Mr. 
Trench.  What  is  it  all  about?” 

Mr.  Trench  repeated  the  tale  as  he  had 
heard  it  from  Mr.  Rooke  in  the  morning, 
when  the  men  were  sent  in  pursuit. 

“  I  tell  you  what  it  is,”  remarked  Mr. 
Bulwin,  with  a  look  of  profound  wisdom, 
“boys  do  hereabouts  as  they  like  nowa¬ 
days.  It  was  not  the  case  when  I  went  to 
school.  I  should  have  been  killed  right 
away  for  such  an  act” 

“And  very  proper  too:  it’s  not  a  com¬ 
fortable  thing  to  happen  in  a  family,”  acqui¬ 
esced  Mr.  Trowtman.  “  Poor  Rooke  will 
not  feel  at  home  under  it,  I  fear.  We  shall 
not  see  him  here  to-night” 

There  was  an  addition  to  the  party.  A 
tall  farmer  opened  the  door  in  a  hurry,  and 
began  unbuttoning  his  big  overcoat. 

“Hallo,  Mr.  Mulber,”  said  Trench,  “you’re 
quite  a  stranger.” 

“  Nev’  mind — we’ll  tark  aboot  that  zoon. 
Wul’ee  bring  I  a  good  stiff  glass  o’  brandy 
to  begin  wi’?”  said  the  farmer. 

He  was  served  at  once,  and  drank  his 
own  good  health. 

“Well,  Trench,  my  boy,  how  be  ee?” 

“  Nicely,  thank  ’ee.” 

Before  any  further  conversation  could  be 
indulged  in,  Mr.  Rooke  arrived;  but  his 
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farmer  knew  the  cause  of  his  solemn  coun¬ 
tenance. 

“  How  be  'ee,  Mr.  Rooke?”  asked  the 
farmer — “  how  be  'ee?  I  d'  think  you  baint 
vurs-rate?” 

“  No,  I'm  not  very  well  to-night,  thank'ee." 

“  Be  your  zun  well?" 

“Why  do  you  ask?"  sternly  returned 
Rooke,  who  thought  a  joke  was  intended. 

“  Wull,  I  zee  un  this  mam,  and  darned  if 
he  didna  look  as  white  as  snaw.  I  thought 
he  mightna  be  well,  yer  know." 

“Where  did  you  see  him?"  inquired 
Rooke,  in  breathless  haste. 

“  You  be  startled.  He  on’y  carled  on  I 
vor  zome  milk,  an'  I  thought  he  looked 
uncommon  ill — that  be  arl.” 

“What  time  would  that  be?" 

“  About  zeven." 

“  Did  he  say  anything?" 

“  He  ax'd  I  to  tell  un  how  var  it  wer'  to 
Blunderford  Station.” 

“Well." 

“  He  went  on  to  Blunderford,  then,”  said 
the  farmer,  taking  up  his  glass. 

“  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  this 
information,”  said  Rooke.  “  Gentlemen, 
you  must  excuse  me."  And  he  left  the  room, 
without  saying  another  word,  to  carry  to  his 
wife  the  latest  tidings,  and  to  make  prepara¬ 
tions  for  following  Tim  personally.  The 
men  he  had  sent  in  search  returned  un¬ 
successful;  so  he  made  up  his  mind  to  start 
the  next  morning  in  pursuit,  calling  at 
Blunderford  to  ascertain  if  possible  where 
Tim  had  booked  to. 

As  soon  as  Rooke  left  the  inn,  the  farmer 
was  made  acquainted,  much  to  his  astonish¬ 
ment,  with  the  account  of  Tim's  running 
away. 

“  I'm  sorry  for  Rooke,"  said  Trench.  “  I 
shouldn’t  like  my  son  to  run  away,  if  I  had 
one;  but  it's  a  thing  as  very  often  happens, 
and  lads  often  do  well  after  it,  too — it  shows 
pluck.  There  must  be  some  metal  in  a  lad 
to  run  away.  Lord  Wetherdale,  one  of  the 
finest  fellows  that  ever  killed  trout,  ran 
away  from  home  when  he  was  a  lad.  That's 
his  portrait  in  the  corner." 

As  no  one  ventured  to  contradict  this 
assertion,  Trench  looked  round  with  an  air 
of  superior  knowledge,  and  lit  his  pipe. 

The  name  of  Lord  Wetherdale  brought 
up  many  a  tradition  connected  with  him¬ 
self  and  family.  In  turn  he  was  praised  as 
a  fisher,  condemned  as  a  hunter,  admired  as 
a  good  shot,  &c. 


“He  was  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Wick- 
liffe's,”  said  the  host  “  That  was  a  queer 
affair  when  Wickliffe's  children  were  stolen 
in  the  night.  I  wonder  what  became  of 
those  two  bairns?  And  that  was  a  queer 
affair  when  the  old  Hall  was  broken  into,  and 
nearly  all  the  plate  carried  away.  Nobody 
was  ever  found  out,  and  the  stolen  articles 
were  never  recovered.  I  never  could  reckon 
it  up  at  all.  I  don't  know  how  they  got  in ; 
but  they  did  get  in,  that's  certain — three  on 
'em,  wi'  masks  on,  and  armed  wi'  revolvers. 
They  fastened  all  the  servants'  legs  and 
arms,  and  locked  'em  in  different  rooms.” 

“  That  be  zome  time  ago,”  observed  Mr. 
Mulber. 

“Aye,  more  than  ten  years  ago,”  said  ' 
Trench.  “  How  time  slips  away,  to  be  sure ! 

I  know  a  man  in  this  town  that  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  one  of  'em.” 

“  So  do  I — rather,"  said  Trowtman. 

“  Who?  "  asked  the  farmer.  | 

“Jonah  Deffield,"  said  the  landlord;  and  j 
he  had  scarcely  got  the  words  out  of  his 
mouth  when  Jonah  opened  the  door. 

“A  pint  of  gin,”  said  Jonah,  producing  a 
bottle  before  any  one  had  time  to  speak. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Deffield,  how  do  you  find 
yourself?"  asked  Trench,  somewhat  discon¬ 
certed. 

“  I'm  all  right,”  was  the  grumbling  answer. 

“  I've  not  seen  you  for  six  months  at 
least,"  resumed  the  landlord. 

“  And  you'll  perhaps  not  see  me  for  six 
months  more,"  Jonah  replied,  with  a  sneer. 

“  You  were  not  invited  this  time,  as  far  as 
that  goes,"  returned  Trench,  good  humour-  ■ 
edly. 

Jonah  threw  down  the  money  for  the  gin, 
and  left  the  house,  heaping  curses  on  the  I 
head  of  the  landlord. 

“  Speak  of  the  devil,"  said  Trench,  “  and  |  \ 
he's  sure  to  come.  To  think  that  he  should  j 
come  in  just  when  I  was  speaking  of  him.  I; 
You  may  walk  about  the  streets  for  a  month,  | , 
and  not  see  that  man.”  j 

“And  not  very  pleasant  company  when  |j 
you  do  see  un,”  remarked  Trowtman. 

“No;  we  must  have  something  better 
than  that,"  said  Trench.  “  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'll  do,  if  nobody  else  will — I'll  sing  a  song.” 

When  this  announcement  was  made,  there 
was  a  deal  of  knocking  on  the  table,  and 
everybody  demanded  of  everybody  else  that 
they  should  keep  order. 

Mr.  .Trench  sang  “The  Miller  of  the 
Dee,"  and  when  he  had  completed  his  per- 
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formance,  and  the  applause  had  subsided, 
he  called  upon  Mr.  Trowtman  to  favour  the 
company.  Mr.  Trowtman  did  favour  the 
company,  and  when  Mr.  Trowtman  had 
I  favoured  the  company,  there  was  a  furious 
'  knocking  of  glasses.  The  landlord  sang 
|  again,  and  called  on  some  one  else.  Fresh 
faces  arrived  to  take  their  share  of  comfort. 

I  Some  also  left. 

We,  reader,  must  say  good  night  to  the 
'  merry  party,  and,  with  sounds  of  laughter 
j  still  ringing  in  our  ears,  call  at  Wiggleton. 


PROFESSIONAL  SKETCHES. 

OCTAVIUS  SILVEBJ INGLE,  COSMOPOLITE. 

HERE  never  was  a  man  yet,  having 
sufficient  fertility  of  observation  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  fortunate  jingle  of  appropriate 
syllables,  but  who  thought  himself  entitled 
to  consideration  as  a  poet ;  and  although  it 
might  be  difficult  for  him  to  write  half  a 
dozen  lines  of  respectable,  to  say  nothing 
of  original,  prose,  no  sooner  does  he  safely 
emerge  from  “Butter's  Spelling"  than  he 
j  begins  addressing  sonnets  to  the  moon,  and 
1  glorifying  in  fitting  stanza  every  other  ex- 
1  alted  personage  who,  being  equally  open  to 
|  flattery,  is  more  likely  to  prove  it  a  remune¬ 
rative  occupation. 

I  In  the  interest  of  commerce,  doubtless, 

'  this  is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance;  for, 
by  a  liberal  patronage  of  such  literary  genius, 
the  vendors  of  immaculate  sewing-machines, 

I  together  with  joint-stock  cod-liver  oil  com- 
!  panies,  are  enabled  to  introduce  their  wares 
j  to  the  glowing  sympathies  of  our  gushing 
;j  humanity. 

|'  Apart  from  this  sympathetic  method,  we 
I  should  be  in  danger  of  feeling  bored  at  the 
I  [  process  indicated  by  the  metallic  seamstress, 

I  or  rendered  bilious  by  the  flatulent  appeals 
I  of  the- greasy  corporation;  but  when  science 
I  and  art  combine  properly  to  lay  before  our 
1  emotional  natures  the  exigencies  of  daily 
existence,  we  begin  to  forget  that  we  are 
I  amenable  to  half  the  distresses  of  life;  for 
|  while  uneasiness  might  be  the  result  of  a 
I  prose  dissertation  on  pimples,  who  could 
'  resist  the 

I  — “Appeal  to  his  gumption 

Of  pills  that  cure  all  things,  from  sin  to  consumption  ”  ? 

I I  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  whether  it  softens 
the  barbed  advertisements  that  so  often  re¬ 
mind  us  we  are  mortal,  or  educates  our 

I  higher  nature  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
|  eternal  and  the  sublime,  it  is  the  one  grand 


spirit  that  animates  the  whole;  and  poet  is 
the  writer’s  title. 

Now,  although  Mr.  Octavius  Silverj ingle 
has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  elevation  of 
our  commercial  announcements,  he  never¬ 
theless — as  is  not  uncommonly  the  case — had 
to  begin  life  at  the  beginning;  and  as  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  strata  of  authorship  are 
but  questions  of  degree,  we  are  ready  on  his 
behalf  to  challenge  the  whole  race  of  critics 
to  show  why  they  should  so  systematically 
compromise  his  culminating  triumphs  by 
sneering  at  his  early  success. 

He  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  break  his 
own  neck  by  trying  to  get  on  to  the  top  step 
of  the  ladder  at  one  jump — ladders  are  awk¬ 
ward  things  to  jump  upon,  and  philosophy 
as  well  as  poetry  teaches  prudence  rather 
than  haste ;  and  as  he  was  brought  up  as  an 
artist,  and  not  as  an  acrobat,  he  wisely  left 
jumping  to  the  muscularly  vulgar. 

Octavius  Silverjingle  was  bom  in  the 
midst  of  poetry,  and  in  fact  the  Muses  them¬ 
selves  could  not  have  lived  far  from  his 
dwelling:  there  were  running  brooks  and 
watermills,  forests  of  honeysuckle,  and  every 
shade  of  vernal  beauty:  there  were  or¬ 
chards  of  nature’s  choicest  fruits,  fair  maids 
to  pluck  them,  infant  blossoms  to  devour 
them,  and  sage  trunks  to  moralize  upon 
them;  add  to  this,  the  sun  by  day  and  the 
moon  and  stars  by  night,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  nature  had  done  much  in  preparing  for 
her  mouthpiece,  and  that  the  elements  them¬ 
selves  combined  to  make  Octavius  Silver¬ 
jingle  a  poet.  Besides  being  a  poet,  he  is 
five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  about  the  same 
distance  through  the  middle,  and,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  tapers  off  gently  towards  each 
end.  He  is  a  man  of  weight  when  considered 
in  conjunction  with  a  gouty  toe,  and  when 
not;  at  any  rate,  he  is  as  broad  as  he  is 
long.  His  views  correspond  with  his  breadth, 
which  is  certainly  a  point  in  his  favour;  but, 
unfortunately,  his  productions  agree  with 
his  weight,  which,  by  a  rule  similar  to  the 
physical  law  which  governs  his  person,  of 
necessity  impedes  their  circulation.  In  spite 
of  these  defects,  or  rather  before  they  mani¬ 
fested  themselves,  Octavius  Silveijingle  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career  among  the  local  yokel  folkel  of  his 
neighbourhood.  His  native  hills  returned 
his  passionate  soliloquies  with  an  emphasis 
he  could  not  have  improved  upon  himself; 
and  there  was  not  a  single  respectable  moun¬ 
tain  in  the  whole  country  which  was  not 
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ready  at  any  time  to  honour  its  ambitious 
advocate,  by  repeating  after  him  whole  books 
of  his  odes  to  nature  and  her  friends. 

He  was  by  no  means  unappreciated,  more¬ 
over,  by  the  farming  population  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  in  whose  interest  he  was  a  most  regular 
attendant  at  Raganbottle  Fair,  where  he 
waged  pyrotechnic  warfare  on  the  part  of 
Farmer  This  against  Farmer  That,  and  back 
again  for  Farmer  That  against  Farmer  This, 
while  the  annual  agricultural  dinners  and 
fetes  of  harvest  home  gave  him  an  opportu¬ 
nity — which  he  was  not  slow  to  appropriate — 
of  addressing  himself  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  his  lady,  in  which  case  the  virtues  of 
the  British  aristocracy  were  not  forgotten, 
nor  the  privileges  of  a  true  poet  abused. 

And  was  it  at  all  remarkable  that  a  man 
who  could  teach  the  mountains  to  respond 
to  the  throbbings  of  his  soul — a  man  who 
could  educate  the  little  hills  to  imitate  his 
lofty  aspirations,  who  could  scatter  feud 
among  the  representatives  of  ten  thousand 
acres,  and  fascinate  a  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
his  lady — was  it  at  all  remarkable,  I  say, 
that  such  a  man  should  expect  to  influence 
the  destinies  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived? 
With  some  such  philanthropic  intention  as 
this,  Octavius  Silverjingle,  at  the  instance  of 
a  muscular  farmer — who,  in  return  for  some 
pointed  allusions,  suggested  the  propriety  of 
his  keeping  out  of  his  way — started  for  the 
great  metropolis,  being  more  than  ever  con¬ 
vinced  that,  if  England  is  the  country  of 
great  luminaries,  London  is  its  chief  gaso¬ 
meter. 

He  has'been  in  London  a  long  time  now, 
and  has  had  occasion  largely  to  modify  his 
opinions  as  to  its  efficacy  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  genius;  and  it  is  with  genuine  regret 
that  he  feels  bound  to  admit  that  the  hotbeds 
of  these  great  centres  of  civilization,  and  the 
forcing  apparatus  of  eternal  competition, 
while  it  may  prove  beneficial  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  waste-paper  profession,  cannot  but  be 
disastrous  to  the  higher  interests  of  art. 

The  works  of  Octavius  Silverjingle  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes ;  and  as  no  man 
can  be  justly  appreciated  apart  from  his 
productions,  we  shall  briefly  review  them 
here.  First,  there  were  those  produced 
under  the  genial  influence  of  his  early  asso¬ 
ciations;  second,  those  suggested  by  the 
excitement  attendant  upon  his  London  in¬ 
troductions;  and  third,  those  of  which  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  when  we  have  dis- 
-  cussed  the  other  two. 


As  was  natural  in  the  former  case,  his  ) 
effusions  were  of  a  pastoral  character;  and  . 
never  since  the  days  of  Theocritus  has  been  | 
displayed  such  microscopic  observation  of  j 
natural  beauty,  or  such  powerful  delinea-  | 
tion  of  rural  characteristics.  ■ 

Five  hundred  stanzas  of  twelve  lines  each  | 
upon  the  organization  of  a  gossamer  thread  i 
was  his  principal  contribution  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  his  country  at  this  period  of  his  life;  ’ 
while  his  “Mountain Colloquies” and  “Daisy  I 
Dialogues”  afforded  light  and  instructive  ' 
reading  for  the  simple  and  unsophisticated,  i 
Whole  columns  of  inspired  verse  to  the 
prize  pig  of  the  county  show  hung,  framed 
and  glazed,  beside  its  subject's  portrait  on  j 
the  parlour  walls  of  the  farming  gentry,  till 
the  cattle  generally  were  visibly  affected  by  1 
his  generous  appreciation  of  their  merit ;  so  j 
much  so,  that  on  one  occasion  a  whole  herd  1 
of  oxen,  to  which  he  had  been  complaining  ! 
in  confidential  communion,  seemed  deter-  i 
mined  that  physical  force  should  be  resorted  ' 
to  to  raise  him  to  that  exalted  position  he  1 
so  thoroughly  and  richly  deserved.  But  al-  | 
though  he  was  much  moved  by  their  ready 
attention  to  his  woes,  he  could  not  feel  him¬ 
self  justified  in  accepting  their  offer  to  raise 
him  from  the  horns  of  his  dilemma.  And  was 
it  particularly  wonderful  that  one  Who  had  I 
obtained  the  gratitude  of  man  and  beast  in 
the  limited  radius  it  had  been  his  portion  to 
canvass — was  it  particularly  wonderful  that 
a  man  who  could  count  upon  the  sympathies 
of  the  animal  as  well  as  the  mineral  king¬ 
doms — was  it  particularly  wonderfully  that 
such  a  man  should  hope,  upon  the  introduc-  ( 
tion  to  a  larger  area,  to  obtain  an  increased  | 
reward?  We  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
admit,  moreover,  that  he  did  not  leave  the 
centre  of  his  early  associations  until  he  had 
immortalized  every  crag  in  its  vicinity,  and 
celebrated,  in  heroic  measure,  every  incident 
of  honour  that  had  taken  place  there  since  ! 
the  advent  of  the  Fall  and  the  Flood;  and  it  I 
is  only  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  modesty,  \ 
which  is  the  natural  characteristic  of  every 
true  poet,  should  have  prevented  his  affixing  , 
his  name  to  this  mass  of  early  work.  It  may  i 
be  taken  for  granted,  however,  that  when¬ 
ever  a  good  sterling  ballad  is  found  relating 
to  that  part  of  the  country,  although  the 
greatest  antiquaries  of  the  day  may  declare 
it  to  be  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  Early 
English,  shedding  great  light  upon  the  time 
in  which  it  was  evidently  written,  Octavius 
Silverjingle  knows  more  about  it  than  they  I 
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do;  and  he  merely  wraps  himself  up  in  him¬ 
self,  and  says,  “  A  time  will  come.” 

Upon  his  arrival  in  London,  Octavius 
Silverj  ingle  found  every  one  far  too  busy  to 
listen  to  descriptions  of  his  native  hills — the 
latest  fashions  were,  of  course,  vastly  more 
important  than  the  last  new  poem.  Had  he 
written  verses  in  praise  of  the  peacock,  and 
dedicated  them  to  the  greatest  fop  in  town, 
he  might  have  succeeded  as  well  in  refined 
as  he  had  done  in  rustic  circles;  but  to 
pursue  an  independent  course  and  yet  an¬ 
ticipate  success,  he  might  as  well  have  hoped, 
while  ignorant  of  his  language,  to  become 
the  laureate  to  a  Caffre  chief.  Accustomed 
to  draw  inspiration  from  everything  about 
him,  he  felt  himself  considerably  nonplussed 
in  his  efforts  to  distil  emotion  from  the  inter¬ 
minable  arras  of  brick  walls  that  frowned 
on  him  from  every  side;  and  in  the  search 
after  the  bright,  the  happy,  and  the  free, 
which  poets  instinctively  prosecute,  he  was, 
therefore,  of  necessity  driven  deeper  and 
deeper  into  himself.  This  will  account  for 
the  smallness  of  his  additions  to  the  poetry 
of  the  age  at  this  particular  time ;  for  although 
it  included  much  that  was  written  for  the 
booksellers,  a  great  deal  made  to  measure 
for  private  customers,  as  well  as  epitaphs  and 
panegyrics  for  almost  every  rascal  of  note, 
there  was  little  or  nothing  upon  which  Mr. 
Octavius  Silverjingle  could  rely  as  ensuring 
him  a  permanent  position  in  his  country’s 
annals. . 

It  was  upon  reflection  of  this  kind  that 
was  ultimately  based  the  third  and  more 
important  class  of  works  to  which  we  have 
promised  to  allude.  Mortality  is  the  lot  of 
all  men — immortality,  as  far  as  this  world  is 
concerned,  the  hard-earned  portion  of  the 
few;  and  Octavius  Silverjingle,  while  he  de¬ 
spises  the  generation  in  which  he  lives,  while 
he  pities  the  popularity  of  his  contemporaries 
and  exaggerates  his  own  neglect,  is  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  children  of  happier  days  shall 
not  suffer  from  the  faults  of  the  present  age ; 
and  if  England  possesses  a  philanthropist 
who  is  preparing  golden  annals  for  a  future 
people — if  there  exists  a  philosopher  who  is 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  higher  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  time  to  come — if  there  is  one 
person  more  than  another  who  is  heaping 
up  posterity’s  applause,  Silverjingle  is  the 
great  man’s  name. 

It  is  not  in  our  province,  however,  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  list  of  works  by  which  this  great  end 
is  to  be  attained :  it  is  the  fault  of  an  un¬ 


grateful  public  that  they  have  not  already 
been  given  to  the  world,  and  since  the  in¬ 
censed  Silverjingle  has  decreed  it,  patience 
is  the  only  virtue  likely  to  obtain  the  infor¬ 
mation. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say,  therefore,  that 
Octavius  Silverjingle  has  made  his  will,  and 
he  has  not  forgotten  his  children’s  children. 
In  the  largeness  of  his  heart,  moreover,  he 
has  not  passed  by  the  children  of  other 
people’s  children ;  and  as  that  which  concerns 
everybody  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  in¬ 
terest  all,  we  shall  make  it  our  business  to 
lay  before  the  public  the  intentions  of  the 
worthy  gentleman ;  and  to  this  end  we  shall 
quote  from  the  legal  document  that  secures 
to  the  country  so  large  an  increase  of  intel¬ 
lectual  territory  just  so  much  as  it  may  con¬ 
cern  mankind  to  know.  It  will  surprise  no 
one  that  a  man  like  Octavius  Silverjingle, 
who  has  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  perpetual 
flow  of  verse,  should  instinctively  adopt  that 
form  in  expressing  his  last  wishes  to  the 
country  he  has  so  faithfully  served,  and  we 
can  only  intimate  our  deep  sorrow  that  our 
.  limited  space  precludes  the  possibility  of  our 
giving  any  more  than  the  last  few  lines: — 

“  I  hereby  give  and  do  bequeath 
Of  fair  immortelles  many  a  wreath, 

To  cluster  round  the  nation’s  brow, 

When  she  has  older  grown  than  now. 

*T  is  wisdom  that  to  age  belongs, 

And  age  shall  welcome  these  my  songs. 

Twelve  cases  strong,  and  lined  within, 

With  thoughts  of  gold  and  sides  of  tin, 

Are  hereby  placed,  where  you  may.  see  ’em, 

In  Britahvs  National  Museum ; 

There  to  remain  till  years  pass  by, 

Two  thousand  Anno  Domini ; 

Then  to  be  opened  and  perused. 

Published,  republished,  and  diffused ; 

While  I  to  higher  themes  arising 
Than  philosophic  moralizing, 

Change  barren  speech  for  song  fee undi — 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

*  *  •  •  • 

With  this  my  blessings  intermingle — 

Octavianus  Silverjingle.” 


THE  HERMIT  OF  REDCOTES 
GREEN. 

IN  the  early  part  of  the  year  1861,  certain 
paragraphs  appeared  in  two  of  the 
London  newspapers  giving  some  account  of 
a  very  singular  personage  who  was  said  to 
be  then  resident  in  an  out-of-the-way  comer 
of  the  county  of  Hertford.  He  was  said  to 
be  a  man  of  good  family  and  competent  for- 
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tune,  who  for  some  reason  or  other — or  per¬ 
haps  without  any  reason  at  all — had  resolved 
to  lead  a  life  of  seclusion ;  and  had  isolated 
himself  from  mankind,  by  shutting  himself 
up  in  his  house  and  holding  no  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  outside  world  except  through 
the  strongly  barred  window  of  his  back 
kitchen.  It  was  said  that  he  declined  to  so 
far  defer  to  the  prejudices  of  society  as  to 
wash,  comb,  or  shave  himself,  or  to  allow 
any  one  else  to  perform  those  services  for 
him.  His  only  attire  was  said  to  consist  of 
an  old  blanket,  imperfectly  drawn  together 
about  his  neck  with  a  skewer.  His  bed  was 
declared  to  be  a  heap  of  cinders,  his  only 
diet  bread  and  w’ater,  and  his  principal  occu¬ 
pation  to  stare  at  vacancy;  while  his  most 
intimate  companions  were  reported  to  be  rats 
and  vermin. 

As  these  paragraphs  described  a  state  of 
things  much  more  commonly  to  be  met 
with  in  the  middle  ages  than  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  as  they  did 
not  localize  the  dwelling-place  of  this  sin¬ 
gular  individual  more  definitely  than  by 
stating  that  it  was  somewhere  in  Hertford¬ 
shire,  they  were  by  some  readers  regarded 
as  apocryphal.  They  excited  the  curiosity 
of  a  great  many  peioons,  however — amongst 
others,  of  the  late  Charles  Dickens;  who, 
being  further  instigated  by  certain  verbal 
rumours  which  had  reached  his  ears,  de¬ 
termined  to  ascertain  for  himself  how  far 
such  paragraphs  and  rumours  were  founded 
upon  fact.  Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of 
that  year,- he  betook  himself  to  the  county 
of  Hertford,  and,  after  making  some  in¬ 
quiries,  succeeded  in  finding  the  hermit's 
habitation,  and  in  having  an  interview  with 
the  hermit  himself — whom-  he  found  to  be  a 
living,  breathing,  and  most  repulsive  reality. 
He  became  convinced  that  the  descriptions 
in  the  newspapers — though  perhaps  not 
strictly  accurate — had  by  no  means  been 
exaggerated;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  fallen 
short  of  the  actual  truth.. 

Mr.  Dickens  embodied  the  results  of  his 
visit  in  the  next  Christmas  number  of  “All 
the  Year  Round,"  which  was  given  to  the 
world  under  the  name  of  “Tom  Tiddler's 
Ground.”  The  author,  however,  was  very 
careful  to  give  no  hint  as  to  the  precise 
whereabouts  of  the  abode  of  this  strange 
being,  whom  he  evidently  regarded  as  a 
person  desirous  of  attaining  notoriety  for 
his  eccentricities,  and  whose  morbidly  am¬ 
bitious  views  in  that  direction  Mr.^Dickens 


resolved  not  to  promote.  The  man  him-  ■ 
self,  and  his  immediate  surroundings,  were 
hit  off  with  that  marvellous  felicity  of  diction  ! 
which  the  author  so  well  knew  how  to  em¬ 
ploy;  but  no  clue  was  given  even  as  to  the 
name  of  the  county  in  which  Mr.  Mopes 
was  to  be  found.  The  nine  days'  wonder 
excited  by  the  newspaper  paragraphs  above  j 
alluded  to  had  long  since  subsided,  the  !l 
paragraphs  themselves  had  been  forgotten,  j 
and  the  impression  left  upon  the  minds  of  j 
the  readers  of  “Tom  Tiddler's  Ground”  j 
was  that  the  anchorite  described  in  the  part 
called  “Picking  up  Soot  and  Cinders"  was 
a  mere  creation  of  the  author,  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  connection 
between  the  five  tales  of  which  the  number 
is  chiefly  made  up. 

A  few  months  after  the  publication  of 
“Tom  Tiddler’s  Ground,”  the  hermit  was 
“  interviewed”  by  two  gentlemen — artist  and 
author — on  behalf  of  “London  Society;” 
the  former  of  whom  made  a  sketch  of  Mr. 
Mopes  and  his  dilapidated  abode,  while  the 
other  engaged  in  a  somewhat  lengthy  dis¬ 
cussion  on  history,  politics,  and  the  power 
of  the  press  with  Mr.  Mopes  himself.  The 
results  of  the  interview,  both  artistic  and  ( 
literary,  were  published  in  the  magazine  on 
behalf  of  which  it  had  been  undertaken. 
Since  then — so  far  as  the  present  writer  is 
aware — the  London  periodicals  have  ignored  I 
Mr.  Mopes’s  existence;  but  the  county  jour-  I 
nals  have  not  manifested  an  equal  degree 
of  forbearance.  For  many  months,  one  of  - 
them  devoted  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  , 
column  weekly  to  chronicling  the  doings  of  1 
“the  Hertfordshire  Herihit,”  as  he  was  ij 
called,  under  the  not  inappropriate  heading 
of  “  Soot  and  Cinders.”  , 

The  writer  of  the  paper  in  “London  , 
Society”  is  more  explicit  than  Mr.  Dickens  ' 
in  indicating  the  whereabouts  of  this  “  con¬ 
templative  eremite  ”  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  states  that  it  is  in  the  county  of 
Hertford,  that  Mr.  Mopes'  real  name  is 
L  *  *  *  *,  and  that  the  spot  where  he  resides  ( 
is  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  S  *  *  *  *  *-  1 
*  *  *,  a  station  on  the  Great  Northern  Rail-  !| 
way.  Why  these  asterisks  should  have  been  j 
employed  in  the  latter  instance  it  is  difficult  I 
to  conjecture ;  inasmuch  as  the  reader  who  | 
will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  a  map  will  j 
at  once  perceive  that,  within  the  limits  of  j 
the  county  of  Hertford,  the  only  station  on  | 
the  Great  Northern  the  name  of  which 
begins  with  S  is  Stevenage.  I 
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So  far  as  the  present  writer  is  concerned, 
he  sees  no  necessity  for  any  concealment 
whatever,  as  regards  either  the  name  of  the 
hermit  himself  or  that  of  his  place  of  resi¬ 
dence.  If  the  man  who,  having  received  a 
tolerably  fair  education,  and  being  in  the 
undisputed  receipt  of  an  income  of  twelve 
hundred  pourlds  a -year,  cuts  himself  off 
from  all  social  intercourse  with  his  fellow- 
creatures,  wraps  himself  in  a  filthy  blanket, 
cultivates  the  companionship  of  rats  and 
vermin,  and  repudiates  the  bath,  the  comb, 
the  barber's  shears,  and  the  razor  for  an 
uninterrupted  period  of  more  than  twenty- 
three  years — if  such  a  man  be  not  a  legiti¬ 
mate  mark  for  the  artist  and  the  professional 
litterateur ,  it  may  well  be  asked  where  such 
a  mark  is  to  be  found?  Acting  upon  the 
conviction  that  the  privacy  of  such  a  being 
is  no  more  entitled  to  be  respected  than  is 
that  of  any  other  lusus  natura,  it  is  now 
proposed  to  give  a  somewhat  fuller  and 
more  definite  account  of  Mr.  Mopes  than, 
to  the  best  of  the  present  writer's  knowledge, 
has  ever  appeared  in  print. 

Imprimis,  as  to  his  name.  It  is  true  that 
a  rose,  as  Juliet  says,  “by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet,”  and  certainly  the 
Hertfordshire  hermit  does  not  emit  a  more 
delicate  odour  when  known  by  his  true 
patronymic  than  when  known  as  “  Old 
Mopes.”  His  real  name,  however,  is  Lucas. 
The  place  of  his  abode  is  not  called  Tom 
Tiddler's  Ground,  but  Redcotes  Green 
House,  and  is  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Great  Wymondley,  about  three  miles  from 
the  market  town  of  Hitchin. 

If  you  reside  in  London,  and  wish  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  spot,  go  to  King's-cross  Station 
— the  terminus  of  the  Great  Northern — and 
take  a  ticket  for  Stevenage.  Upon  your 
arrival  at  Stevenage,  cross  the  line,  deliver 
your  ticket  to  the  collector,  and  walk  through 
the  waiting-room  into  the  station-yard,  where, 
if  you  have  a  mind  to  ride,  you  can  engage 
a  fly;  but  if  the  day  happens  to  be  a  plea¬ 
sant  one,  the  writer  advises  you  to  walk,  as 
the  distance  is  under  two  miles,  and  the  way 
lies  through  a  pretty  and  secluded  country. 
If  you  conclude  to  follow  this  advice,  you 
will  find,  about  twenty  yards  from  the  sta¬ 
tion,  a  road  leading  to  the  left,  over  the  rail¬ 
way  bridge.  Turn  down  this  road,  cross  the 
bridge,  and  walk  straight  on  across  Fisher's- 
green,  Tod's-green,  and  through  Tilmore- 
end,  and  you  will  very  soon  find  yourself  in 


rectly  on  through  the  outskirts  of  this  hamlet, 
you  will  see  Redcotes  Green  House — a  large, 
red  brick  building — looming  before  you  on 
your  right,  with  a  little  erection  like  a  coal- 
house  in  front  of  it.  The  house  itself  stands 
a  few  feet  back  from  the  road,  and  you  will 
perceive  an  ill -dressed,  slovenly  -  looking 
fellow  patrolling  up  and  down,  like  a  police¬ 
man  on  his  beat,  on  the  neglected  patch  of 
grass  in  front.  Having  thus  arrived  at  your 
destination,  you  may  sit  down  and  rest  your¬ 
self  on  the  grass,  under  the  shade  of  a  large 
elm  tree,  and  then  —  you  may  just  walk 
back  again  to  the  station;  for  as  to  seeing 
the  hermit  himself,  you  will  stand  about  an 
equal  chance  of  procuring  an  interview  with 
the  man  in  the  moon.  Times  are  changed 
since  Mr.  Dickens  and  “  London  Society” 
visited  the  spot.  Mr.  Lucas  is  now  a  hermit 
indeed,  and  it  is  not  once  a  month  that  any 
one — his  two  attendants  excepted — is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  his  august  presence.  If  you  happen 
to  be  a  mendicant  soliciting  charity,  and 
send  in  a  message  that,  in  addition  to  any 
other  claims  on  Mr.  Lucas's  bounty,  you 
can  repeat  the  “Ave  Maria,”  you  may  have 
a  slight  chance;  but  even  then  the  case  will 
be  a  doubtful  one.  The  writer  is  aware  of 
one  instance  in  which  a  gentleman  attired 
himself  in  the  garb  of  a  strolling  tramp,  and 
sought  admission  to  the  sublime  presence; 
but  the  hermit  reconnoitred  him  from  an 
upper  window,  and  whether  the  “get  up” 
was  too  apparent  or  not  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  he  instructed  one  of  his  attendants 
to  bid  the  impostor  be  off  about  his  busi¬ 
ness. 

Redcotes  Green  House — or,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called,  RedrwxGreen  House — together 
with  a  goodly  number  of  acres  immediately 
adjoining,  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Lucas  family  for  many  years  previous  to  the 
accession  of  the  present  uncouth  representa¬ 
tive,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1814,  and  is 
consequently  about  fifty-eight  years  of  age 
at  the  present  time.  He  succeeded  to  the 
property  in  1848,  at  which  time  the  house 
was  a  tidy,  comfortable,  and  most  respect¬ 
able-looking  place.  It  had  a  trimly  kept 
lawn  in  front,  which,  like  everything  else 
about  the  premises,  has  been  allowed  to  go 
to  ruin.  The  whole  place  now  presents  a 
most  forlorn  and  dilapidated  appearance, 
and  fully  bears  out  Mr.  Dickens's  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it.  Of  the  many  windows,  not  one 
contains  an  unbroken  pane  of  glass.  Here 
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board  may  be  seen  rudely  fitted  into  the  and  dirt,  in  some  places  at  least  an  eighth 
sash ;  and  in  one  place,  what  remains  of  an  of  an  inch  thick,  does  not  tend  to  improve 
old  pair  of  inexpressibles  does  duty  for  a  a  physical  exterior  already  rendered  suffi- 
pane.  The  windows  themselves,  as  well  as  ciently  uninviting  by  the  continued  disuse 
the  doors,  are  strongly  barricaded  with  rough  of  water,  soap,  and  shears.  His  hair  and 
slabs  of  wood  and  bars  of  iron,  giving  to  the  beard  resemble  long,  unkempt  wool,  matted 
building  the  aspect  of  a  rural  Newgate.  The  together  with  tar.  His  nails  are  an  inch 
only  door  not  thus  protected,  and  by  means  long,  and,  from  his  persistent  habit  of  biting  j 
of  which  ingress  is  possible,  is  at  the  rear,  them,  are  ragged  and  jagged  like  the  teeth  ; 
The  chimneys  have  become  rickety  and  of  an  old  saw.  His  frame  has  at  one  time 
tottering,  and  the  roof  in  several  places  is  been  a  muscular  one;  but  the  want  of  fresh  J 
broken  through.  The  costly  curtains  and  air  and  exercise  has  done  its  work  upon  it 
furniture  have  rotted  piecemeal  away.  The  He  has  become  much  addicted  to  strong 
garden,  once  tastefully  laid  out  and  the  waters  of  late,  and  is  visibly  declining  in 
most  neatly  kept  in  the  whole  neighbour-  health.  His  hand  shakes,  his  voice  trembles, 
hood,  has  degenerated  into  a  wilderness  of  and  he  presents  a  general  aspect  of  collapse, 
nettles  and  rank  weeds.  The  fish  ponds  are  If  the  reports  of  the  neighbouring  pea- 
foul  receptacles  of  filth  and  oozy  slime,  and  santry  are  to  be  believed,  he  has  had  some 
will  hardly  reflect  your  shadow  when  you  experiences  altogether  without  precedent, 
peer  into  them.  Of  the  outhouses,  it  will  be  even  in  the  history  of  hermits;  but  it  is  ne- 
sufficient  to  say  that  their  condition  is  a  cessary  to  receive  all  such  tales  cum  grano . 
degree  worse  than  that  of  the  house  itself;  The  following  items,  however,  which  the 
while  in  the  yard  may  be  seen  the  remains  writer  has  received  from  persons  of  un- 
of  what  were  once  three  ricks,  containing  in  doubted  veracity,  who  have  known  Lucas 
all  upwards  of  fifty  tons  of  good  hay,  which  from  his  boyhood,  may  be  relied  upon  as 
time  and  foul  weather  have  rendered  unfit  truth. 

for  anything  but  manure.  Even  in  the  days  of  his  childhood  he  was 

The  favourite  retreat  of  the  presiding  conspicuous  for  his  odd  ways,  and  his  ec- 
genius  of  the  place — the  sanctum  sanctorum  centricities  seemed  to  increase  with  his 
where  he  chews  the  cud  of  bitter  fancy,  and  years.  He  was  very  obstinate  and  self- 
where  he  breakfasts,  dines,  sups,  and  sleeps —  willed,  and  invariably  got  into  a  passion 
is  a  room  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  back  when  contradicted.  He  always  seemed  de¬ 
kitchen.  Its  present  furniture  consists  of  a  sirous  of  making  himself  conspicuous  in 
common  deal  table  and  two  old  wooden  some  way  or  other.  He  was,  withal,  rather 
chairs.  One  of  these  chairs  is  without  a  back,  addicted  to  female  society,  and  on  several 
and  the  other  has  only  three  legs.  In  one  occasions  is  said  to  have  manifested  a  de- 
corner,  a  double-barrel  gun  (loaded)  leans  cided  propensity  for  feminine  osculation, 
against  the  wall.  The  table,  mantel,  and  floor  He  was  a  tolerably  good  horseman,  and 
are  littered  with  broken  glass  bottles  and  fond  of  the  chase.  The  last  time  he  rode 
fragments  of  brick  and  coal.  In  front  of  the  to  hounds  was  when  he  was  about  twenty- 
fireplace  is  a  heap  of  soot  and  cinders,  which  five  years  of  age.  On  that  occasion,  he  dis¬ 
serves  for  the  hermit's  bed,  and  on  which  he  mounted  about  seven  miles  from  home,  di- 
likewise  spends  most  of  his  waking  hours,  vested  himself  of  his  haf,  coat,  boots,  and 
The  solitary  window  is  strongly  barricaded  socks — all  of  which,  together  with  his  horse, 
with  perpendicular  iron  bars,  through  which  he  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  servant — 
the  hermit  holds  such  intercourse  with  the  and  in  that  condition  walked  home.  Having 
outer  world  as  he  permits  to  himself.  While  arrived  thither,  he  retired  to  his  chamber 
engaged  in  such  intercourse,  he  usually  sits  and  locked  himself  in.  Next  morning  he 
upon  the  narrow  inner  ledge  of  the  window,  refused  to  come  down  to  breakfast,  and 
and  clasps  the  bars  with  his  hands  to  main-  during  the  whole  of  that  day  he  never  tasted 
tain  himself  in  this  position.  food.  He  would  assign  no  reason  for  his 

The  man  himself  is  about  as  repulsive  a  strange  conduct,  and  declined  to  have  his 
looking  object  as  even  Fuseli  himself  could  meals  sent  to  his  room.  On  the  following 
possibly  have  desired  for  a  model.  But  for  day,  however,  some  food  was  placed,  with 
his  expansive,  intellectual  forehead,  he  might  his  permission,  outside  the  door  of  his  room, 
well  be  taken  for  a  recent  importation  of  of  which  he  took  possession  when  no  one 
M.  Du  Chaillu.  An  incrustation  of  grease  was  by.  This  state  of  thing?  continued  for 
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weeks ;  and  as  he  refused  either  to  replace 
the  utensils  outside  the  door,  or  allow  any 
one  to  enter  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
them,  the  domestic  crockery  was  soon  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  his  friends  were  compelled  to 
borrow  from  the  neighbours.  In  course  of 
time  his  strange  fit  passed  over,  and  he 
emerged  from  his  room ;  when  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  many  of  the  dishes  were  broken, 
that  comparatively  little  .of  the  food  had 
been  eaten,  and  in  the  interim  he  had  never 
washed,  shaved,  or  undressed  himself. 

About  two  years  afterwardf  he  re-enacted 
the  same  inconvenient  little  drama,  and  con¬ 
tinued,  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  to 
render  himself  disagreeable  in  this  manner, 
until  the  death  of  his  mother,  which  took 
place  twenty-three  years  since.  She  was  his 
sole  surviving  parent,  and  for  some  months 
previously  he  and  she  had  been  the  only 
occupants  of  the  house — for  he  had  become 
a  confirmed  hypochondriac,  and  dispensed 
with  the  assistance  of  servants.  None  of  his 
relatives  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
his  mother  had  been  dead  for  a  fortnight 
before  the  event  was  known  to  any  one  but 
himself.  It  was  known,  however,  that  she 
had  been  in  delicate  health  for  some  time ; 
and  at  length  it  became  noised  abroad  that 
she  was  dead.  Some  of  his  neighbours 
called  to  ascertain  the  truth  as  to  the  report, 
upon  which  he  unhesitatingly  admitted  that 
Mrs.  Lucas  was  dead,  but  refused  to  permit 
any  person  to  enter  the  house,  or  to  allow 
the  body  to  be  removed  from  the  bed  upon 
which  she  had  drawn  her  last  breath.  It 
was  necessary  to  invoke  the  interposition 
of  the  proper  authorities  before  the  burial 
could  take  place. 

Since  the  death  of  his  mother,  so  far  as  is 
known,  he  has  never  set  foot  out  of  the 
house.  Formerly,  he  received  a  constant 
influx  of  visitors,  but  about  three  years  ago 
he  conceived  a  sudden  dislike  to  company; 
and  since  then,  with  few  exceptions,  his 
only  visitors  have  been  beggars.  He  keeps 
two  watchmen,  to  each  of  whom  he  pays  a 
salary  of^So  per  annum,  who  relieve  each 
other  with  military  exactness  every  twelve 
hours.  Their  duty  mainly  consists  in  pre¬ 
venting  any  one  from  entering  the  enclosure 
without  the  express  permission  of  the  owner. 
The  little  erection  already  mentioned  has 
been  built  for  the  occupation  of  these  two 
watchmen,  who  eat  and  sleep  therein,  and 
are  seldom  allowed  to  enter  the  house. 

The  situation  of  these  watchmen  is  not 


altogether  such  a  sinecure  as  may  be  ima¬ 
gined.  Occasionally  they  have  rather  a 
warm  time  of  it.  On  Sunday,  the  6th  of 
August  last,  four  soldiers,  who  were  tem¬ 
porarily  quartered  at  Hitchin,  walked  out  to 
Redcotes  Green  House,  and  insisted  upon 
seeing  its  occupant  Permission  to  do  so 
being  refused,  they  forced  their  way  into  the 
enclosure,  and  round  to  the  window  of  the 
back  kitchen.  Mr.  Lucas  had  retired  to  an 
inner  apartment  in  order  to  avoid  being 
seen ;  and  the  soldiers,  feeling  chagrined  at 
being  defeated  in  their  object,  and  being 
probably  tipsy  into  the  bargain,  commenced 
a  bombardment  of  the  citadel  from  all  points, 
and  hurled  bricks  and  stones  innumerable 
through  the  windows.  After  amusing  them¬ 
selves  in  this  facetious  manner  for  some 
time,  they  returned  to  Hitchin. 

Only  a  few  days  before  this  event,  Mr. 
Lucas’s  nearest  neighbour  received  a  visit 
from  the  watchman  on  duty,  who  stated  that 
he  had  just  discovered  his  master  lying  dead 
on  his  heap  of  cinders.  The  neighbour 
went  over;  but  found  that  the  hermit  was 
only  in  a  very  heavy,  lethargic  sleep,  induced 
by  his  having  deranged  his  stomach  on  the 
preceding  evening  by  indulging  in  rather 
more  copious  libations  than  usual.  After 
some  trouble  they  succeeded  in  arousing 
him  to  consciousness,  and  for  the  next  week 
or  so  he  was  more  abstemious  in  the  matter 
of  strong  drink  than  he  had  been  for  a  long 
time  before.  Although  his  life  would  seem 
to  have  but  few  attractions  for  him,  he  is 
evidently  in  no  way  desirous  of  abridging 
it  Bad  habits,  however,  proved  stronger 
than  good  intentions,  and  his  abstemious¬ 
ness  only  lasted  a  few  days. 

His  bill  of  fare  comprises  a  much  wider 
range  of  good  things  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed.  The  butcher  and  baker  call  at 
Redcotes  Green  House  as  regularly  as  any¬ 
where  else.  He  eats  fresh  meat,  fish,  eggs 
— in  short,  whatever  he  takes  a  fancy  for, 
and  washes  all  down  with  good  wine.  It 
has  often  been  asserted — and,  indeed,  is 
generally  believed — that  his  cellars  contain 
an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  latter 
commodity;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
do  not  contain  a  single  bottle.  He  procures 
a  supply  periodically  from  the  dealers,  and 
keeps  it  in  a  small  closet  adjoining  his  sanc¬ 
tum,  where  he  likewise  keeps  his  strong 
waters. 

He  has  received  a  fair  education;  and, 
when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  circum- 
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stance  that  of  late  years  he  has  never  read 
anything,  he  must  be  pronounced  a  person 
of  more  than  average  knowledge  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  His  thoughts,  however,  seem  to  lie 
altogether  in  the  past.  His  religion  is  cur¬ 
rently  reported  to  be  Roman  Catholicism, 
as  was  that  of  his  ancestors;  but  from  cer¬ 
tain  conversations  which  the  writer  has  had 
with  him,  he  believes  him  to  be  without  re¬ 
ligious  convictions  of  any  kind.  He  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  orthodox,  according  to  any  reli¬ 
gious  creed,  whether  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic.  He  piques  himself  upon  his  theo¬ 
logical  views,  which  he  evidently  regards  as 
being  far  in  advance  of  the  benighted  age 
in  which  he  lives. 

The  surmises  as  to  the  origin  of  his 
blighted  life  are  various,  but  this  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  upon  which  he  himself  has  always  per¬ 
sistently  declined  to  enter.  Family  quarrels 
respecting  the  disposition  of  the  property, 
a  vow  made  while  under  the  influence  of 
religious  excitement,  a  disappointment  in  an 
affair  of  the  heart,  a  penance  enjoined  by 
his  confessor  for  mortal  sin,  and  numberless 
other  reasons  have  been  assigned ;  the  fact 
.being  that  no  one  knows  anything  about 
the  matter.  He  himself  says  that  the  world 
shall  be  enlightened  on  the  subject  when  he 
is  dead,  but  not  before. 

While  conversing,  a  day  or  two  since,  with 
an  old  farmer  who  lives  in  .  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  who  has  known  Lucas  almost 
from  his  birth,  the  writer  asked  his  opinion 
as  to  the  secret  of  the  hermit’s  present  mode 
of  life. 

“  Why,  sir,”  was  the  reply,  “  I  think  he 
lacks  elevenpence  in  the  shilling.” 

This  deficit,  however,  is  altogether  too 
large.  Mad,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  Mr.  Lucas  certainly  is  not  The 
boundary  line  between  sanitary  and  insanity 
is  so  finely  drawn  that  it  is  no  easy  matter, 
even  for  an  expert,  to  say  precisely  when  the 
former  ends  or  the  latter  begins;  but  if  the 
hermit  of  Redcotes-green  has  overstepped 
that  line,  he  has  certainly  not  advanced  far 
beyond  its  confines.  He  has  some  of  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  lunacy— a  bright, 
glittering  eye,  a  nervous,  restless  manner, 
and  inordinate  self-conceit ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  has  an  excellent  memory,  which 
forgets  nothing,  and  a  considerable  fund  of 
common  sense  and  good  judgment  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and,  indeed,  in  all 
matters  unconnected  with  himself. 

The  writer  has  had  frequent  interviews 

with  this  singular  being,  the  particulars 
whereof  are  not  without  interest.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  he  may  ere  long  give  some 
account  of  these  interviews  to  the  readers  of 
Once  a  Week.  Meanwhile,  as  this  paper 
is  already  quite  long  enough,  let  us  for  the 
present  bid  Mr.  Lucas  an  affectionate  fare¬ 
well. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

npHE  great  apostle  to  the  Philistines  of 
-L  this  latef  age,  and  the  preacher  of 
sweetness  and  light,  Matthew  Arnold,  is  the 
eldest  son  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  noblest  Englishmen  who  have  flourished 
in  the  nineteenth  century — Dr.  Thomas 
Arnold,  some  time  head  master  of  Rugby 
School. 

Matthew  Arnold  was  bom  December  24th, 
1822,  at  Laleham,  near  Staines,  county  Mid¬ 
dlesex.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  nine 
children  of  his  distinguished  father,  of  whom 
he  is  as  good  a  representative  as  the  present 
Lord  Derby  is  of  the  illustrious  Tory  chief. 

The  Arnolds  came  originally  from  Lowe¬ 
stoft,  in  Suffolk,  but  the  grandfather  of  the 
poet  and  critic  was  a  collector  <jf  customs 
dues  at  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Matthew  Arnold  was  educated  first  at 
Winchester  and  Rugby.  From  school  he 
went  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered  at 
Balliol,  having  gained  a  scholarship.  This 
was  in  1840. 

During  his  university  career  he  gained  the 
Newdigate  prize  for  English  verse,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  prize  poem  being  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well.  At  the  end  of  his  term  in  statu  pupil - 
lari  he  graduated  in  honours,  and  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  Oriel;  and  in  1847  was 
appointed  private  secretary  to  the  late  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lansdowne,  which  post  he  held  for 
four  years.  He  married,  in  1851,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  J  ustice  Wightmann, 
and  received  from  Government  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  lay  inspector  of  schools,  a  post  he 
was  particularly  well  qualified  to  fill  with  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  cause  of  education. 

The  first  volume  of  his  poems  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1849,  as  the  work  of  “A.;”  and 
only  a  limited  circle  of  friends  knew  the 
name  of  the  author  of  “  The  Strayed  Revel¬ 
ler,”  and  other  poems.  Three  years  after¬ 
wards,  “ Empedocles  on  Etna”  appeared, 
and  shortly  after  that  the  “A.”  was  dropped, 
and  Messrs.  Longmans  issued  a  volume  of 
poems,  the  authorship  of  which  was  avowed,  j 
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Matthew  Arnold’s  poems  are  full  of  ori¬ 
ginal  thoughts,  expressed  in  the  purest 
English.  They  are  models  of  style;  but, 
from  their  subject-matter  and  treatment,  are 
never  likely  to  be  popular,  in  a  wide  sense 
of  the  word.  To  these  published  books  of 
verse  he  owed  his  selection  for  the  post  of 
Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  an  important  office  he  held  for  ten 
years,  from  1857  to  1867.  His  most  re¬ 
markable  lectures  in  this  time  are  on  the 
subject  of  translating  Homer,  in  which  he 
advocated,  in  very  strong  language,  the 
adoption  of  the  English  hexameter  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  any  other  metre  for  effectively 
rendering  the  great  Greek  poet  in  English 
verses. 

Mr.  Arnold  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  prose 
as  an  essayist  Perhaps  his  best  known  book 
is  that  entitled  “  Essays  on  Criticism,”  which 
consists  of  a  collection  of  papers  previously 
published  in  various  magazines  and  reviews. 


AT  TWILIGHT. 

TIIE  shadows  on  my  novel  fell 

In  sluggish  waves  from  western  skies, 
I  looked  into  the  firelight  glow, 

And  then  at  my  beloved’s  eyes. 

I  saw  a  tear  within  their  blue 

Move  slowly  downward  to  the  lash, 

Then  sparkle  as  the  evening  star. 

And  fall  upon  her  silken  sash. 

The  thought  behind  this  tear  I  knew — 

It  only  comes  in  twilight’s  hour, 

To  drop  its  dew  when  Heaven  hers  drops 
Upon  the  leaf  and  blade  and  flower. 


ALLEGORY  AT  COVENT  GARDEN. 

THE  schoolmaster  is  abroad  with  a  ven¬ 
geance  nowadays ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
sign  of  the  times  when  we  find  him  making 
his  appearance  in  the  gorgeous  gold  lace 
and  spangles  of  a  modern  fairy  extravaganza. 
In  fact,  this  being  the  case,  and  Dion  Bouci- 
cault  being  amongst  the  prophets  of  the  new 
histrionic  faith,  we  may  shortly  expect  to 
find  the  theatres  removed  from  the  paternal 
supervision  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and 
placed  under  that  of  the  London  School 
Board.  However,  Mr.  Boucicault  assures  us 
that  the  pedagogue  is  now  hovering  about 
the  confines  of  Co  vent  Garden  Theatre;  and 
of  course  it  behoves  us  to  try  to  discover 
whereabouts  the  birch  is  concealed,  whether 
it  is  hung  behind  the  scenery,  or  lurks  under 
the  mantles  of  those  amazing  Amazons  of 

.i-  -  _ 


Now,  Mr.  Boucicault  is  a  very  exasperat¬ 
ing  man;  for  when  certain  purists  raised  an 
objection  to  "  Formosa,”  on  the  ground  of 
its  alleged  naughtiness,  he  did  not  deny 
the  substance  of  the  impeachment,  but  de¬ 
fended  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
but  a  servant  of  the  public,  and  was  obliged 
to  conform  in  all  things  to  the  wishes  of 
his  lords  and  masters :  in  short,  that  he  was 
not  naughty  because  he  liked  being  so,  but 
because  naughtiness  paid  better  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  After  this,  one  is  tempted  to 
think  that  when  Mr.  Boucicault  becomes  vir¬ 
tuous,  and  displays  a  great  amount  of  ex¬ 
alted  artistic  feeling,  this  also  may  possibly 
be  connected  in  some  remote  manner  with 
the  gross  question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.  However,  there  is  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  our  assuming  that  he  always  means 
everything  that  he  says  when  he  is  virtuous 
and  artistic,  and  nothing  that  he  says  when 
he  is  naughty;  and  this  is  obviously  the 
most  charitable  and  satisfactory  conclusion 
to  come  to.  Moreover,  if  any  dissatisfied 
individual  should  protest  that  the  instruc¬ 
tion  which  Mr.  Boucicault  offers  is  well-nigh 
smothered  by  the  scenic  and  sartorial  ac¬ 
cessories  by  which  it  is  accompanied — that 
it  is  hard  to  get  at  the  real  flavour  of  the 
dish  when  it  has  been  served  up  with  such 
a  quantity  of  sauce — if,  further,  any  one 
should  venture  to  question  whether  Mr. 
Boucicault  is  doing  real  service  to  the  art 
whose  degradation  his  allegory  affects  to 
deplore,  by  interpolating  into  his  play  a 
crowd  of  posture-making  ballet  girls — if, 
we  say,  any  one  is  so  unreasonable  as  this, 
Mr.  Boucicault's  reply  is  obvious:  it  is 
that  unmanageable  public  that  demands  all 
these  things :  it  is  the  public  that  gloats  over 
ruinously  expensive  “  spectacles,”  and  gazes 
with  rapturous  delight  upon  the  wholly  in¬ 
elegant  and  inartistic  display  of  the  human 
form  divine  which  at  the  present  day  is 
called  “  dancing.”  And  what  can  the  poor 
author  do?  Clearly,  he  is  compelled  to 
attire  his  schoolmaster  in  pink  silk  stock¬ 
ings  and  short  fluffy  skirts,  or  he  would 
never  be  permitted  to  speak  his  lesson  at  all. 

However,  there  are  really  some  useful 
thoughts  enshrined  within  the  glitter  of  the 
new  extravaganza;  and  it  is  to  point  out 
what  we  conceive  to  be  some  of  them  that 
we  now  call  attention  to  the  subject.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  Mr.  Boucicault  only  gives  us  a 
clue  to  the  opening  scene  of  “  Babil  and 
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through  the  remainder  unaided.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  our  interpretation  should  be  incorrect,, 
we  may  urge  sts  an  excuse  that  allegories 
are  generally  susceptible  of  more  than  one 
meaning,  and  that  sometimes  the  most  use¬ 
ful  of  these  has  never  entered  into  the  mind 
of  the  author  himself  at  all.  And,  more¬ 
over,  the  fact  that  much  of  the  actual 
dialogue  of  this  piece  is  lost  in  the  immense 
area  at  Covent  Garden  will  account  for  some 
mistakes  in  the  application  of  it. 

We  learn  from  the  prologue  that  Melusine, 
the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  (Imagination  or 
Art),  has  wedded  a  mortal,  who  “dies  of 
her  fairy  embrace.”  So  the  moral  and 
mental  strength  ebbs  away  from  those  who 
neglect  the  stern  duties  of  this  workaday 
|  world  for  altogether  ideal  pursuits.  During 
j  her  absence  from  Fairyland,  her  kingdom 
is  seized  by  Pragma  (Fact)  and  her  son 
Skepsis  (Investigation).  “The  working 
classes  of  thought,”  says  Mr.  Boucicault — 
in  a  foot-note  to  the  published  “  argument  ” 
of  his  play — “  are  thus  displacing  the  higher 
|  powers  of  imagination.”  So  much  we  have 
'  explained  for  us. 

i  As  Melusine  has  taken  with  her  the  regalia 
;  of  Fairyland,  she  is  pursued  by  Pragma  and 
Skepsis  with  a  view  to  their  recovery.  Find¬ 
ing  herself  overpowered  by  her  enemies,  she 
j  summons  the  spirits  of  the  water,  the  earth, 
and  the  air,  and  confides  to  them,  for  safe 
;  custody,  her  crown,  sceptre,  and  robes,  which 
we  are  told  typify  respectively  Fame,  Power, 

!  and  Imagination.  She  is  soon  afterwards 
captured,  imprisoned  in  a  ruby,  and  buried 
in  the  depths  of  the  earth. 

We  are  then  introduced  to  Prince  Phassilis 
and  his  Palace  of  Zanzoozee  (Sans  Souci). 
In  this  principality  two  idols  hold  sway — 
Auri-Comus  (wealth  and  pleasure),  wor¬ 
shipped  by  the  Court;  and  Typo-Compos 
(the  Press,  &c.),  worshipped  by  the  people. 
The  populace,  incited  by  their  idol,  rebel; 
Phassilis  abdicates,  and  Hydra  (Republican¬ 
ism),  the  daughter  of  Typo-Compos,  is  placed 
upon  the  throne.  Her  first  act  is  to  gag  the 
Press  (her  father^,  which  has  ventured  to 
counsel  moderation  of  her  more  violent 
measures.  Meanwhile,  Phassilis,  attended 
by  Auri-Comus,  betakes  himself  to  the  dwell - 
,  ing  of  Bijou  (the  daughter  of  Melusine  by 
her  shepherd  husband),  who,  having  been 
discovered  in  the  forest  by  an  old  goatherd, 
has  been  brought  up  by  him  as  an  ordinary 
mortal — which,  indeed,  she  supposes  herself 
to  be.  This  damsel — whose  double  nature 
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we  take  to  signify  the  application  of  arts, 
&c.,  to  our  ordinary  practical  life — has  been 
wooed  and  won  by  the  Prince  disguised  as 
a  gamekeeper.  The  night  before  the  wed¬ 
ding-day,  however,  Pragma  and  Skepsis  ap¬ 
pear  to  her,  and,  informing  her  that  she  is 
half  mortal,  half  fairy,  try  to  take  her  back 
to  Fairyland,  of  which  she  is  the  rightful 
princess.  If  she  goes  with  them — *>.,  gives 
up  all  connection  with  material  things,  and 
retires  altogether  into  the  regions  of  the 
imagination — she  will  liberate  her  mother, 
indeed;  but  she  will  lose  Phassilis,  or  Babil, 
as  he  is  now  called.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  marries  her  lover,  her  mother  will  re¬ 
main  imprisoned,  and  he  will  die  of  her 
love,  as  did  her  father  of  the  love  of  Melu¬ 
sine.  The  Fairy  Queen,  who  is  tempo¬ 
rarily  released  in  order  to  confirm  these  as¬ 
sertions,  takes  the  opportunity  of  giving  her  J 
daughter  some  enchanted  eggs,  each  of 
which  will  enable  her  to  gratify  a  wish.  This 
being  discovered  by  her  enemies,  Melusine 
is  hurried  away,  and  Pragma  and  Skepsis  re-  < 
solve  to  dog  the  footsteps  of  Bijou,  who,  they  j 
foresee,  will  be  sure  to  discover  where  the  i 
crown,  sceptre,  and  robes  are  hidden.  j 

Eventually,  Babil  and  Bijou  set  out  to 
search  for  the  lost  regalia,  and  visit  succes¬ 
sively  the  sea,  the  earth,  and  the  moon.  We 
take  these  to  signify  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future.  In  the  first,  we  are  shown  a 
sort  of  panorama  of  the  past  races  of  menj 
in  the  last,  we  have  presented  to  us  one  con-  j 
ception  of  the  “coming  race.”  . 

Probably  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  as-  ' 
suming  that  the  empire  of  Melusine  and  that 
of  Babil  stand  for  our  own  country,  con¬ 
sidered  in  its  mental  and  material  aspects. 
Our  fame  (the  Crown)  rested  in  the  past  on 
our  maritime  supremacy.  At  present,  though 
we  can  still  point  to  our  material  prosperity  j 
and  large  colonial  possessions,  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  our  power  (the  Sceptre)  by  ; 
burying  it  in  the  earth;  that  is  to  say,  by  ' 
seeking  for  still  greater  access  of  riches  by 
the  worship  of  what  Mr.  Ruskin  calls  “  the 
Goddess  of  Getting-on.”  With  regard  to  the 
future,  imagination  has  run  wild,  and  we 
suffer  the  Robe  of  Fancy  to  be  used  to  clothe 
chimseras,  instead  of  bringing  it  down  to  deck 
our  daily  life  with  fairer  purity  of  thought 
and  gem-flash  of  hopeful  aspiration. 

In  each  of  the  three  localities  visited  by 
the  hero  and  heroine,  a  revolution  is  found 
to  be  impending.  In  the  sea,  “the  shell-fish 
and  the  alligators,  aided  by  the  sharks  and 
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sword-fish  and  rapacious  tribes,”  have  de¬ 
throned  King  Cod,  and  set  up  “a  tyranny  of 
which  King  Octopus  is  the  chief  and  Turtle 
the  Queen.”  Our  dear  old  wooden  walls 
are  gone,  and  the  armour-plated  turtles,  and 
those  big  devil-fish  and  sharks  which  we  call 
“torpedoes”  and  “turret  ships,”  have  it  all 
their  own  way.  But  although  the  revolution 
has  succeeded,  and  the  new  dynasty  seems 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  Pragma  and 
Skepsis  are  disappointed  in  their  efforts  to 
appropriate  the  Coronet  of  Fame,  which  is 
triumphantly  secured  by  Bijou  for  the  use  of 
its  rightful  owner.  Our  sailors  are  English 
still. 

On  the  earth,  we  are  told,  “the  fruits  and 
vegetables  had  revolted  from  the  authority  of 
Queen  Camelia  and  the  aristocracy  of  the 

1  flowers.  Skepsis  and  Pragma  had  introduced 
themselves  into  the  kitchen  garden  in  the 
disguise  of  a  tomato  and  a  carrot.  They  dis¬ 
seminated  revolutionary  sentiments  among 
the  vegetables,”  &c.  Should  we  be  wrong  in 
fancying  that  Mr.  Boucicault  is  stealthily 
pointing  his  finger  at  a  certain  well-known 
baronet,  and  an  equally  celebrated  shoe¬ 
maker?  “The  flowers  ascertained  the  danger 
that  menaced  them  by  the  good  fortune 
that  Princess  Rosebud  was  in  love  with 
Prince  Cherry,  whose  relation  with  the 

1  kitchen  garden  enabled  him  to  betray  the 
designs  of  that  party.”  Here  we  have  an 
idea  that  the  author  may  be  hinting  at  a 
certain  marriage  in  very  high  life,  which 
recently  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
and  gave  much  satisfaction  beside,  from  the 
evidence  which  it  afforded  of  a  desire  to 
break  down  class  barriers  as  far  as  possible. 
The  helpless  aristocracy  invoke  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  bees,  wasps,  grasshoppers,  &c. 
— the  great  industrious  middle  class — who 
come  forthwith  to  their  help.  “An  inter¬ 
national  meeting  of  the  vegetables  and 
fruits  was  convoked” — and  we  presume  sat 
at  the  Hague— “but  before  any  resolution 
could  be  arrived  at,  Wanda,  the  Spirit  of 
the  Waters,  sent  down  a  shower  of  a  million 
rain-drops,  which,  passing  through  the  earth, 
were  ordered  to  discover  the  locality  of  the 
Sceptre.”  There  was  a  shower  of  something 
more  than  a  million  tear- drops  a  short  time 
ago,  when  the  life  of  our  Prince  was  threat¬ 
ened  by  disease ;  but  they  succeeded  in  find¬ 
ing  whereabouts  the  Sceptre  really  lay,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  now  about  its  being  safe 
in  the  hands  of  the  good  Queen  whom  it 
belongs  to.  But  this  is  probably  only  a 

secondary  meaning  of  the  incident;  and  per¬ 
haps  the  whole  story  of  the  revolt  against 
the  flowers  may  merely  refer  to  the  modern 
tendency  to  sacrifice  all  the  beauty  and 
the  more  refined  pleasures  of  existence  to 
the  grosser  pursuit  of  material  riches. 
Against  this  tendency  rise  and  protest  the 
artists  and  the  men  of  letters  (who  get  all 
their  honeyed  food  from  these  flowers); 
and  their  energetic  assistance  seems  likely 
to  restore  in  time  the  pristine  glories  of  the 
Goddess  they  adore. 

But  there  are  still  the  Robes  of  Imagina¬ 
tion  to  be  recovered;  and,  seated  in  a  winged 
gondola,  the  Princess  and  her  companion 
ascend  to  the  moon,  passing  through  the 
region  of  music  on  their  way.  We  suppose 
Mr.  Boucicault  considers  that  music  must 
ever  belong  to  a  sort  of  impractical  cloud 
region.  However  this  may  be,  at  the  moon 
Babil  and  Bijou  arrive  in  due  course.  “They 
discovered  that  all  things  in  the  moon  were 
precisely  the  reverse  of  the  order  of  things 
on  earth.  For  example,  they  found  that 
women  were  in  the  ascendant.  The  lower 
grades  of  men  were  rapidly  degenerating  into 
monkeys;  nay,  some  of  them,  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  districts,  had  actually  become  apes, 
and  were  used  for  servile  purposes.”  Of 
course,  Pragma  and  Skepsis  incite  these  apes 
to  revolt,  but  their  rebellion  is  promptly  put 
down.  The  future  of  the  women’s  rights 
question  seems  likely  enough  -to  be  import¬ 
ant  ;  but  imagination  can  hardly  conceive  Mr. 
Darwin's  monkeys  ever  exalted  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  would  claim  for  them.  However,  from 
these  fruitless  fancies  and  speculations  the 
Robes  of  Imagination  are  at  last  duly  rescued. 
Melusine  is  liberated  and  restored  to  her 
throne,  and  then  Bijou  is  permitted  to  become 
a  mortal  if  she  chooses.  Needs  it  be  added 
that,  material  affairs  being  wedded  to  applied 
art,  and  art  herself  being  reinstated  in  her 
proper  sphere,  they  all  live  happily  ever  after¬ 
wards? 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  view  we  have 
ventured  to  take  of  Mr.  Boucicault’s  “revived 
National  Drama”  is  one  of  which  he  would 
approve.  If  not,  we  hope  that  he  will 
shortly  publish  a  full  and  particular  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  real  meaning,  so  that  we  may  be 
put  right  where  we  are  wrong.  But,  seriously, 
whether  or  not  he  intended  the  above 
ideas  to  be  embodied  in  his  play,  may  we 
not  find  in  them  some  food  for  thought?  j 
People  are  beginning  to  bestir  themselves  a  j 

1  little  in  the  interests  of  art,  but  our  Melusine  j 
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wants  all  the  advocacy  and  help  she  can  ob¬ 
tain  to  release  her  from  her  bondage.  Really 
it  is  quite  time  that  we  took  some  steps  to 
find  out  where  the  Robes  of  Imagination 
are  now  hidden,  and  that  we  sent  off  to  the 
moon,  or  wherever  else  they  have  gone  to, 
and  brought  them  back  to  beautify  our 
daily  life  withal. 


BY  RULE  OF  THUMB. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

CLEMENTS  SHARPENS  HIS  KNIFE. 

TELL?”  cried  Arnold,  when  his  forlorn 

*  V  and  forsaken  friend  entered  his  room 
next  day. 

“It  is  all  up,”  replied  Fletcher.  “You 
are  quite  right  in  your  ideas  and  theories : 
women  are  all  the  same,  and  marriage  is  a 
mistake.  I  was  a  fool  ever  to  think  of 
throwing  away  my  liberty  for  the  bright  eyes 
of  a  girl:  it  was  a  mad  infatuation  of  which 
I  am  positively  ashamed.  However,  it  is 
all  over  now,  and  I  don't  care.  In  fact,  I 
am  glad  of  it — it  is  quite  jolly  to  feel  free 
again — quite  jolly!” 

“Humph,”  said  Arnold,  glancing  at  his 
friend,  whose  face  did  not  bear  many  signs 
of  that  elastic  hilarity  which  he  professed 
to  feel.  “  What  happened,  then?” 

Fletcher  recounted  the  events  of  the  day 
before;  and  as  he  proceeded,  Arnold's  brow 
1  grew  more  and  more  clouded, 
j  “Poor  girl!”  he  exclaimed,  when  the 
other  had  finished.  “I  fear  your  conjec¬ 
ture  is  right,  and  she  has  been  sacrificed  to 
that  fellow  Perez.  I  did  not  believe  Len- 
nard  capable  of  such  conduct,  I  own.  To 
save  himself  by  condemning  his  child  to  the 
infamy  of  a  union  with  such  a  fellow  as 
that !  Is  there  no  bottom,  then,  to  the 
sea  of  human  selfishness?” 

“  Ah,  but  perhaps  the  story  of  Don  Car¬ 
los  Perez  is  a  true  one,”  sneered  Fletcher. 
“You  seem  altogether  to  forget  the  historical 
interest  which  adds  to  the  personal  attrac¬ 
tions  of  this  irresistible  grandee.  How 
could  I  be  so  conceited  as  to  imagine  that 
any  woman  would  remain  true  to  me  when 
such  a  rival  came  forward?” 

“  Don't  be  bitter.  Miss  Lennard  is  the 
one  to  be  most  pitied  in  this  business ;  for  I 
know  something  about  this  Perez.” 

“  You  do?  How  is  that  ?” 

“  When  you  left  me  yesterday,  I  felt  very 
uncomfortable  about  the  responsibility  I 


had  incurred  by  giving  you  the  advice  I 
did.  I  hate  mystery.  Where  there  is  con¬ 
cealment  there  must  be  always  something 
to  be  ashamed  of — for  we  do  not  hide  what 
we  are  proud  of.  And  yet  I  had  prompted 
you  to  entrust  your  life’s  happiness  to  one 
who  was  apparently  breathing  the  very  air 
of  doubt  and  intrigue,  without  demanding 
any*explanation  of  what  was  suspicious,  bat 
merely  insisting  on  the  marriage  being  has¬ 
tened  or  the  daughter  removed. 

“  Well,  here  I  sat,  bothering  my  brain 
for  some  probable  theory  as  to  who  this 
Mexican  might  be,  and  what  power  he 
could  have  over  the  Lennards,  when  it  sud¬ 
denly  occurred  to  me  that  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  ask  Nick  Maine,  whom  I  knew 
to  be  in  town,  if  he  could  give  me  any  in¬ 
formation  about  the  fellow.  You  may  have 
heard  of  Sir  Nicholas  Maine's  wonderful 
characteristic?  He  always  knows  who 
everybody  is — not  only  swells,  you  know, 
but  ordinary  people — so  long  as  they  are 
known  for  anything  at  all ;  and  how  he  gets 
his  information  nobody  can  guess.  He  was 
an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine;  and  though 
our  tastes  and  habits  are  so  very  dissimilar 
that  we  do  not  often  find  ourselves  along¬ 
side  one  another,  we  are  very  cordial  when 
we  do  happen  to  meet.  Thus,  I  have  tried 
him  both  in  the  Park  and  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  and  he  has  told  me  the  names 
and  histories  of  almost  all  the  people  as 
they  drove  past.  I  have  often  said  that  if 
I  ever  met  a  lady  of  whom  he  knew  nothing, 
I  should  feel  inclined  to  abjure  my  anti- 
matrimonial  cre6d,  and  offer  to  her  on  the 
spot — it  would  be  such  testimony  in  her 
favour;  and  yet  he  is  not  much  of  a  gossip, 
and  never  volunteers  information:  if  you 
want  that  you  must  cross-examine  him.  He 
absorbs  with  such  wonderful  powers  of  suc¬ 
tion,  that  his  intimates  declare  that  there  is 
something  supernatural  about  it,  and  call 
him  *  Old  Nick;'  but  you  must  squeeze  him 
hard  before  he  will  distil  a  drop.  The  truth 
is  that  he  has  a  wonderful  memory,  eyes  and 
ears  as  keen  as  a  Mohican’s,  and  an  invete¬ 
rate  taste  for  gambling,  which  causes  him  to 
lead  the  life  of  capitals. 

“  Well,  then,  I  called  upon  Nick  Maine, 
found  him  at  home,  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  who  Don  Carlos  Perez  was. 

“  ‘  Oh,  yes,'  said  he.  *  Why  do  you  want 
to  know?' 

“  So  I  told  him  partly,  without  mentioning 
names. 
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“  *  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you/  said  he.  *  He 
is  a  member  of  a  gambling  gang  that  has 
fleeced  half  Europe;  and  till  he  got  into  re¬ 
spectable  society  in  London  was  always  seen 
with  a  man  who  has  a  hundred  aliases,  but 
who  now  calls  himself  Clements — the  cle¬ 
verest  rascal  unhung.  Why,  he  has  kept  a 
hell  at  Chelsea  open  right  through  the  sea¬ 
son,  without  a  single  visit  from  the  police; 
and  it  is  still  flourishing !  I  spend  an  hour 
or  two  there  most  nights.  Perez  does  not 
go  there  often :  he  is  flying  at  other  game — 
trying  to  pick  up  a  girl  with  money,  and 
merely  assisting  his  firm  as  an  out-of  door 
decoy.' 

“  I  asked  him  how  he  could  see  an  ad¬ 
venturer  like  that  mixing  with  his  friends, 
and  introducing  himself  into  respectable 
families,  without  a  word  of  warning  to  the 
victims;  whereupon  he  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  said  that  people  knew  their  own 
business  best,  and  that  if  he  once  commenced 
the  trade  of  unmasking  every  man  and  wo¬ 
man  with  whose  real  moral  features  he  was 
acquainted,  the  comfort  and  leisure  of  his 
own  life  would  be  destroyed,  many  peaceful 
families  would  be  set  by  the  ears,  and  he 
would  get  small  thanks  for  his  pains.  I  ad¬ 
mitted  the  general  truth  of  his  observation; 
but  urged  that  there  were  exceptions — in¬ 
stancing  the  case  where  a  generous,  unsuspi¬ 
cious  man  was  actually  harbouring  an  adven¬ 
turer  in  his  house. 

“  ‘  You  allude  to  Lennard,  I  suppose/ 
said  he.  ‘  Now,  that  is  a  case  in  point. 
What  a  fool  I  should  look  if  I  warned 
Lennard  solemnly  to  look  after  his  spoons 
and  daughter,  while  his  guest  was  in  the 
house;  while  he  himself  knew  the  fellow 
all  the  time  better  than  I  do.  Mind,  I  do 
not  say  it  is  so.  I  only  know  that  I  saw 
Lennard  one  night  at  the  Chelsea  house; 
that  he  lost  and  borrowed  money  of  Cle¬ 
ments;  and  that  this  Don  Carlos  Perez  was 
his  guest  a  day  or  two  after!' 

“  Does  Maine's  story  throw  any  light  on 
the  state  of  affairs?" 

“  It  does,  indeed,”  said  Fletcher.  “  Enough 
light  to  show  how  deep  is  the  darkness.  Poor 
Mary,  I  am  sorry  for  her!  For  myself,  I  am 
well  out  of  it  all.  After  all,  marriage  is  a 
bore ;  and  I  am  glad  to  have  escaped  from 
the  consequences  of  my  folly.  I  pity  her 
from  my  heart;  but  for  myself  I  do  not  care. 
The  affair  is  all  over,  and  we  will  never  al¬ 
lude  to  it  in  future.  Do  you  think  it  is  going 
to  rain?" 


He  was  obliged  to  get  up  and  look  out  of 
window,  for  his  voice  began  to  falter — for 
want  of  his  breakfast — and,  indeed,  for  yes¬ 
terday's  dinner,  perhaps — and  he  felt  tears 
rising  to  his  eyes — tears  of  joy,  I  presume. 

And  so  Arnold  and  Fletcher  settled  the 
matter  definitely  in  their  own  minds,  and 
felt  no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr.  Lennard 
had  for  some  time  past  been  leading  a  profli¬ 
gate,  gambling  life,  which  had  at  last  brought 
him  into  a  serious  scrape,  more  or  less 
criminal,  from  the  consequences  of  which 
he  could  only  escape  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
daughter ;  and  that  his  nature  had  become 
so  vitiated  by  indulgence  in  the  pre-emi¬ 
nently  selfish  vice  of  high  play  that  he  was 
willing  to  accept  even  that  dreadful  alter¬ 
native.  And  they  were  convinced  Maiy 
was  either  already  the  wife  of  Perez,  or  im¬ 
mediately  about  to  become  so. 

In  the  meantime,  the  supposed  bridegroom 
was  as  much  at  fault  as  they  were.  The 
letter  intended  by  Mary  for  William  Fletcher, 
but  intercepted  by  Perez,  gave  him  no  clue 
as  to  her  whereabouts;  indeed,  it  said  that 
her  parents  had  not  told  her  where  they 
were  going.  For  the  rest,  it  consisted  of 
deprecations  of  impatience  and  suspicion, 
appeals  to  her  lover's  generosity,  a  simple 
assumption  that  whatever  her  parents  did 
must  be  for  the  best,  however  mysterious 
their  conduct  might  seem,  and  expressions 
of  affection  which  made  the  baffled  youth's 
Mexican  blood  boil  furiously,  I  promise 
you.  But  if  a  man  will  read  the  billets-doux 
addressed  to  his  rival,  he  must  take  the 
consequences. 

When  he  got  back  to  Adam-street — to 
which  place  he  went  directly  he  had  removed 
his  luggage  to  an  hotel  in  Covent-garden — 
he  was  much  in  the  state  of  a  bull  who  has 
been  turned  into  the  arena  for  about  five 
minutes,  who  has  three  or  four  petty  darts 
and  a  few  spear-pricks  in  him,  and  has  not 
yet  relieved  his  feelings  by  goring  a  single 
horse.  It  did  not  by  any  means  soothe  him 
to  find  that  Clements  was  out ;  concluding, 
however,  that  he  had  gone  down  to  the 
house  at  Chelsea,  he  drove  down  there,  dis¬ 
missed  the  cab  at  a  prudent  distance,  and 
made  his  way  to  the  villa  on  foot  The 
garden  gate  was  locked  and  .the  porter 
absent,  so  he  climbed  the  wall,  and  knocked, 
in  the  conventional  manner,  at  the  door; 
but  no  one  came.  He  then  tried  the  back 
door,  the  various  shutters,  and  spent  about 
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half  an  hour  in  futile  efforts  to  make  some 
one  hear,  before  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  house  was  really  empty.  By  the 
end  of  that  time  the  violence  of  his  rage 
had  subsided ;  but  now  that  he  could  reason 
calmly,  he  was  still  more  anxious  for  his 
father’s  advice  and  assistance  than  before. 
But  where  was  he?  Not  in  the  house,  that 
was  certain;  and  Dubourg — where  had  he 
got  to?  Asleep,  perhaps.  Absurd!  Du- 
bourg’s  slumbers  were  as  light  as  a  weazel’s, 
and  the  first  knock  would  have  aroused 
him. 

When  he  had  quite  satisfied  himself  that 
it  was  no  use  to  prowl  about  like  a  diabolic 
Peri  trying  to  gain  admittance  into  his  nether 
i  home,  Don  Carlos  returned  to  London  by 
j  water,  repaired  to  a  third-rate  club  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  dined  with  some 
I  young  fellows — gentlemen  by  parentage, 
blackguards  by  inclination — who  were 
amongst  his  most  intimate  acquaintances. 
Now  Perez  had  committed  two  vital  errors, 
most  prejudicial  to  a  man  who  has  to  live 
by  his  wits,  since  his  arrival  in  England. 
He  had  fallen  in  love,  after  a  fashion,  with 
Mary  Lennard;  and  he  had  acquired  the 
habit  of  drinking  more  than  was  good  for 
him.  Men  with  Southern  blood  fn  them 
are  not  so  prone  to  intemperance  as  the 
pure  Northern  races;  but  when  they  do  be¬ 
come  addicted  to  it,  it  holds  them  in  a 
firmer  grasp,  and  destroys  their  health  with 
greater  rapidity. 

Now,  if  a  man  has  any  tendency  to  drink, 
he  is  sure  to  indulge  it  when  there  is  any¬ 
thing  vexatious  on  his  mind ;  and  so  Perez 
got  very  much  intoxicated  that  night,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day 
that  he  once  more  ascended  the  staircase  in 
Adam-street. 

When  he  gave  the  usual  signal,  Clements 
admitted  him,  closed  the  door,  and  returned 
to  his  seat  before  he  spoke.  On  the  table 
before  him  lay  a  small  bottle  of  sweet*  oil,  a 
little  hone,  and  one  of  those  knives  which 
have  a  spring  at  the  back,  which  must  be 
pressed  down  with  some  force  before  it  can 
be  closed,  and  having  a  piece  of  silver  cross¬ 
ing  the  top  of  the  handle  daggerwise,  so  as 
to  guard  the  hand  from  slipping  down  upon 
the  blade.  This  was  about  five  inches  in 
length,  straight,  and  tapering  towards  the 
point,  the  last  two  inches  being  double- 
edged.  Reseating  himself,  after  what  had 
evidently  been  a  momentary  interruption, 
Clements  took  up  the  hone  and  knife, 


moistened  the  former  with  a  fresh  drop  of 
oil,  and  then  commenced  carefully  rubbing 
the  edge  of  his  amiable  weapon  upon  it. 
And  then  he  spoke — 

“What  news,  my  Carlos?  Bad,  I  fear, 
though.” 

“  Bad  enough,”  replied  Perez.  “  But  how  j 
do  you  know?  Have  you  any  fresh  infonna-  ! 
tion?” 

“  None  whatever,  except  from  your  face.  J 
If  your  mistress  had  been  kind,  you  would 
hardly  have  got  so  excessively  drunk  last  [ 
night.”  I 

“  Do  I  show  it  much,  then?”  asked  the  1 
other,  walking  up  to  a  mirror,  and  examin¬ 
ing  his  features. 

“  Not  for  everybody,  perhaps,”  said 
Clements ;  “  but  I  am  observant.  I  hope 
you  never  talk  when  you  are  groggy, 
Carlos?” 

“  Never.  I  lie  by  instinct  on  such  occa¬ 
sions.” 

“  Or  play?” 

“  Never — I  always  know  when  I  have  got 
as  much  on  board  as  will  spoil  my  game, 
or  render  me  liable  to  detection ;  and  that 
point  passed,  I  never  touch  a  card.” 

“That  is  well.  Still,  it  is  a  dangerous 
habit,  and  you  had  better  repress  it — at  all 
events,  until  we  have  made  your  fortune.  A 
man  who  is  often  drunk  must  lose  his  nerve. 
Why,  of  every  ten  men  who  are  scragged, 
four  are  betrayed  by  drink,  three  by  women, 
two  by  pals,  and  only  one  by  sheer  bad 
luck  and  the  unassisted  ’cuteness  of  the 
police.  I  have  made  the  calculation  care¬ 
fully,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it.  Well, 
and  what  has  gone  wrong?” 

“  The  Lennards  have  bolted.” 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Clements,  but  without 
pausing  in  his  occupation  of  sharpening  his  j 
knife.  “  And  they  have  not  left  their  ad-  I 
dress,  I  expect.” 

Perez  shook  his  head.  | 

“  Hum !  I  did  not  think  he  had  the  pluck  i 
for  that;  and  no  more  he  had — it  must  have  ; 
been  his  wife’s  doing.  Did  you  look  about 
foreign?’”  j 

“  Yes,  and  found  that  a  letter  had  been 
left  by  the  girl  for  Fletcher,  which  I  ma¬ 
naged  to  get  hold  of.” 

“Good!” 

“  But  it  contains  no  direction  as  to  where 
they  are  gone.  And  now,  what  is  the  row 
with  you?  Anything  to  hinder  you  from 
looking  after  my  affair?” 

Most  men  have  a  trick  which  they  prac- 
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rise  when  smarting  under  some  inSult  or 
injury  too  strong  to  be  borne  with  philoso¬ 
phy.  Some  bite  their  lips,  others  their  nails ; 
'  some  use  bad  language,  some  seek  relief  in 
i  active  motion,  others  in  brooding  silence 
I  and  sullen  stillness — in  exceptional  cases, 

■  even  going  to  bed;  while  others,  again, 
pour  their  complaints  into  every  ear  that 
will  hearken :  Clements  sharpened  his  knife. 

It  was  a  nasty  habit,  especially  when  in¬ 
dulged  in  by  a  man  who  had  taken  a  ro- 
1  mantic  fancy  for  certain  old  Indian  customs, 
and  had  “raised  the  hair”  of  an  enemy 
|  before  now;  and  his  son  had  reason  to  fear, 
when  he  saw  the  paternal  occupation,  that 
the  claims  of  wounded  feelings  might  prove 
I  more  pressing  than  the  care  of  his  own  im- 
1  mediate  interests.  But  Clements  reassured 
|  him. 

“  The  first  duty  of  a  good  father  is  to  see 
«  his  son  well  settled  in  life,”  said  he;  “  and  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  see  after  your  business 
'■  while  attending  to  my  own  little  affair.  If 
not,  mere  pleasure  must  be  deferred :  I  dare 
say  Dubourg  can  wait.” 

I  “Dubourg!” 

“  Yes,”  pursued  Clements  in  the  quietest 
I  tone  imaginable,  trying  the  edge  of  the  knife 
1  with  his  thumb.  “He  has  gone  off  with  what 
money  was  under  his  care  for  the  current 
bank,  so  I  have  put  the  shutters  up  at 
Chelsea.  A  bad  job  for  the  birds — at  least 
]  a  dozen  swells  went  down  to  the  country 
this  morning  in  consequence.  It  was  not 
worth  while  looking  up  another  croupier,  or 
,  spoiling  your  other  game  by  calling  you  in, 
as  we  must  have  closed  in  a  day  or  two.  We 
have  had  a  first-rate  season,  too.  I  fancied 
the  police  would  have  been  down  upon  us 
l  before  August,  and  then  the  table  would 
j  have  answered  well.” 

“Curse  that  Dubourg — I  never  liked  him !” 
cried  Perez.  “  But,  however,  he  might  have 
done  worse.” 

“  He  has,”  said  Clements,  “or  else  I  might 
have  pardoned  him — he  has  robbed  me  of 
an  important  document.  But  to  return  to 
|  your  business.  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  bad  look- 
'  out.  If  they  have  the  pluck  to  defy  us,  we 
I  are  helpless.” 

“Helpless?” 

j  “  Helpless  to  benefit  ourselves,  I  mean — 
not  to  punish  them.  Not  that  we  could  do 
I  very  much  that  way.  If  we  were  in  South 
I  America,  now,  you  might  run  off  with  the 
j  girl;  but  in  England  that  can’t  be  done.” 
j  “Why  not?  It  is  an  idea  which  has 


crossed  my  mind  more  than  once,”  said 
Perez. 

“It  is  impossible:  you  must  be  traced. 
It  is  like  killing  a  man  and  carrying  the 
body  about  with  you — worse  than  that,  be¬ 
cause  the  girl  can  call  out,  scheme  and 
counterplot,  and  the  body  can’t.  I  would 
sooner  have  you  take  a  hand  in  a  dozen 
murders  than  one  abduction.  But  the  game 
is  not  lost  yet.  The  best  way  will  be  for  you 
to  remain  in  London,  holding  yourself  in 
readiness  to  come  to  me  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  while  I  follow  the  fugitives,  and  see 
if  I  can’t  frighten  them  a  bit” 

“How  will  you  trace  them?”  asked  Perez. 

“Suspecting  Dubourg  for  some  time,” 
said  Clements,  “I  have  taken  the  precaution 
of  setting  one  of  the  decoys  to  watch  him; 
and  I  already  know  the  direction  he  has 
taken.” 

“Dubourg’s — yes;  but  I  mean  the  Len- 
nards.” 

“Of  course  you  do — oh,  impatient  Carlos ! 
— and  so  do  I ;  for  Dubourg  is  certain  to 
join  them  as  soon  as  possible.  Do  not 
look  as  though  you  thought  I  had  been 
taking  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you  last 
night.  The  document  stolen  by  Dubourg 
was  that  forged  bill  of  Lennard’s,  who  must, 
of  course,  have  bid  pretty  high  for  it;  for 
though  Dubourg  does  not  quite  know  me, 
he  has  worked  with  me  long  enough  to 
be  aware  that  such  a  trick  was  not  totally 
devoid  of  risk.  Having  got  it,  then,  he  is 
quite  certain  to  take  it  straight  to  the  only 
possible  purchaser,  who  is  equally  sure  to 
have  let  him  know  where  to  find  him.” 

“And  how  do  you  know  that  Dubourg 
took  the  bill?” 

“  Because  it  was  safe  in  that  box  yesterday 
morning  when  he  came  to  settle  the  night’s 
accounts,  and  was  gone  two  hours  after¬ 
wards — nobody  but  you  and  I  having  been 
in  this  room  in  the  meantime.  I  left  the 
box  open  on  the  table  while  I  let  you  in, 
like  a  fool  as  I  was.  Humph! — no  man 
ever  yet  made  me  call  myself  a  fool  but  he 
smarted  for  it  It  was  cleverly  done,  though, 
and  the  whole  affair  showed  considerable 
talent.  Dubourg  had  to  watch  what  I  was 
doing  during  play,  and  that  while  attending 
to  the  game.  He  must  have  pitched  on  Len- 
nard  as  a  likely  victim,  observed  my  trans¬ 
action  with  him,  traced  him  here,  watched 
where  the  forged  bill  was  placed,  waited  for 
his  opportunity  to  abstract  it,  and  seized 
the  right  moment  with  consummate  coolness 
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and  decision. .  It  is  quite  a  pity  to  cut 
short  his  career — such  a  man  is  invaluable. 
You  see,  then,  Carlos,  that  I  may  com¬ 
bine  business  with  pleasure,  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  Dubourg  need  not  interfere  with 
your  interests.  Only,  hold  yourself  ready 
to  start  at  a  moment's  notice;  for  if  I 
manage  to  frighten  the  Lennards  suffi¬ 
ciently,  we  must  clench  the  matter  at 
once." 


TABLE  TALK. 

course,  our  old  friend  the  luggage 
'  J  train— in  this  case,  however,  the  va¬ 
riety  of  the  genus  known  as  a  mineral  train 
— caused  the  terrible  smash  on  the  Caledo¬ 
nian  Railway.  It  is  gratifying  to  hear  that 
the  station-master  was  taken  into  custody. 
He  knew  that  the  express  was  late,  and 
that  it  might  appear  on  the  curved  line  at 
his  station  at  any  moment.  No  doubt  he 
thought  there  would  be  time  to  shunt  the 
waggons  of  the  mineral  train.  So  there 
would,  but  for  the  extraordinary  blunder  of 
the  pointsman.  But  why  are  hundreds  of 
lives  trusted  every  day,  -on  every  line  of  rail¬ 
way,  to  the  chance  of  the  shunting  being 
done  just  in  time?  Two  or  three  times  in  a 
year  this  is  not  done,  and  the  passengers 
pay  the  penalty  with  their  lives.  There  is 
the  luggage  train  still  wandering  at  its  own 
sweet  will,  as  it  has  been  ever  since  railways 
came  into  use:  lurking  on  every  siding, 
j  ready  for  its  deadly  work.  To  whomever 
did  it  occur,  on  passing  such  a  train  safely, 
that  it  had  any  time  to  keep,  anything  to  do 
but  be  shunted  from  one  line  to  another? 
But  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  even  luggage 
trains  have  their  times  and  seasons,  though 
“  Bradshaw"  is  silent  on  the  point.  Punch 
I  suggested  ages  ago  that  the  only  way  to  stop 
these  accidents  would  be  to  lash  a  couple 
of  directors  to  the  buffers  of  every  engine. 
This  would  make  the  Boards  more  careful ; 
but,  under  such  a  rdgime,  no  doubt  some 
scarcity  of  “  travelling  directors"  would  be 
experienced.  The  truth  is,  such  are  the 
exigencies  of  the  increasing  traffic  on  all  the 
great  lines,  that  until  Parliament  compels 
the  adoption  of  a  separate  line  for  lug¬ 
gage  traffic  only,  these  awful  smashes  must 
occur.  A  dozen  people  killed  and  a  couple 
of  dozen  maimed  for  life,  some  three  or  four 
times  a  year,  by  a  state  of  things  that  might 
easily  be  avoided,  really  ought  to  stir  up  our 
legislators  to  action. 


Hard  on  the  heels  of  the  news  of  the  jj 
accident  on  the  Caledonian  Railway  came  jj 
the  story  of  the  suicide  of  one  who,  after  , 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  was  our 
greatest  judge.  Sir  James  Shaw  Willes,  one  jj 
of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  found  life  a  burden 
too  great  to  be  borne,  and,  in  an  unhappy 
moment,  destroyed  himself  on  Wednesday 
morning,  October  2nd,  at  his  country  house. 
Otterspool,near  Watford.  From  the  account 
given  by  his  clerk  at  the  inquest,  it  appears 
that  the  instrument  of  self-destruction  was  a 
revolver,  “  kept  in  case  of  burglars."  It  is 
to  this  we  would  draw  attention.  In  many 
similarly  sad  cases,  it  seems  tolerably  clear 
that  the  momentary  temptation  presented 
by  the  easily  accessible  means  of  death  h 
proved  too  much  for  the  weary  and  wretched 
sufferer.  The  pistol  “  kept  in  case  of  bur¬ 
glars"  was  in  the  master's  room:  a  day 
came  when  his  agony  of  mind  or  body,  or 
both,  was  insupportable; — there  was  tli 
instrument  of  death  within  his  reach,  and 
he  made  use  of  it.  How  careful  should  men 
suffering  from  nervous  depression,  bringing 
with  it  all  the  fascination  suicide  has  for  a 
disordered  intellect,  be  not  to*have  such  a 
temptation  within  their  reach  !  Does  not 
the  death  of  this  great  and  unfortunate 
judge  point  also  to  the  present  overwork 
forced  upon  the  judges?  Six  new  judges  are 
urgently  wanted  in  the  interests  of  suitors, 
and  of  those  who  as  judges  administer  the 
law.  And  yet  to  save  the  country  about 
thirty  thousand  a-year,  all  our  Liberal  Cabi 
net  would  shiver  at  any  proposal  to  appoint 
them. 

These  wet  Sundays  at  the  sea  side  spoil 
everything;  it  seems  even  to  throw  a  damp 
upon  divine  worship.  The  ladies  in  the  pews 
hang  down  their  heads  as  chickens  sheltering 
in  a  cart-shed,  and  altogether  have  a  draggle- 
tail  look  about  them.  They  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  their  latest  fashions  at  home, 
and  they  are  repenting  this  far  more  than 
their  sins.  A  very  little  makes  shipwreck 
of  a  woman’s  faith.  I  wonder  how  they  will 
like  to  be  dressed  in  white — for  ever  and 
ever;  but  one  ought  not  to  go  too  far  into 
the  future,  especially  at  a  watering-place. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


AT  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 


M  went  with 
his  friend  to 
the  rehearsals 
at  the  theatre 
as  regularly  as 
Dick  went 
himself,  and 
was  intro¬ 
duced  by  him 
to  [several  of 
the  actors  and 
actresses.  Tim 
was  surprised 
when  he  saw 
how  miserably 
dirty  were  all 
things  behind 
the  scenes. 
The  glitter  he 
had  seen  from 
•  the  boxes  was 

turned  to  gaudy  rubbish.  What  a  change ! 
He  could  scarcely  think  it  possible.  The 
beautiful  scenery  he  found  to  be  nothing  but 
a  series  of  daubs.  He  was  deceived  even 
in  the  performers.  The  lady  who  appeared 
as  Ophelia,  in  flowing  garments  and  white 
flowers,  came  to  rehearsal  in  a  tom  gown,  a 
shawl,  and  a  bonnet;  whilst  the  admired 
Hamlet,  who  at  night  stalked  the  stage  in 
black  velvet,  was  a  seedy  man  who  wore  a 
greasy  hat  The  King  of  Denmark  was  a 
sad  object.  He  had  a  leaden  countenance, 
a  hoarse  voice,  and  sunken  eyes.  He  ap¬ 
peared  to  think  a  great  deal,  but  certainly 
said  very  little,  moping  about  in  silence,  and 
seldom  speaking  to  any  one. 

Dick,  both  outwardly  and  inwardly,  was 


i - j.  - -  TJ« 


healthier  and  livelier  than  any  of  them. 
They  were  as  sorrowful  and  dejected  a  lot 
of  creatures  as  ever  met  together  for  a 
purpose. 

Christmas  was  drawing  nigh,  and  the 
manager  had  in  his  head  a  scheme  for  a 
pantomime  on  a  large  scale,  to  be  brought 
out  at  an  enormous  expense.  The  trans¬ 
formation  scene  was  to  be  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  description.  He  had  decided  that  no 
less  than  twenty  fairies  should  be  engaged 
to  stand,  each  with  one  leg  on  the  ground 
and  the  other  in  the  air,  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  of  time,  and  go  through  a  series  of 
graceful  attitudes  such  as  the  Wiggletonians 
had  never  seen  in  their  native  town  since 
the  world  began.  In  short,  he  declared  he 
would  have  a  sight  to  startle  the  Wiggle¬ 
tonians  and  the  inhabitants  within  twenty 
miles,  and  cause  general  consternation. 
Preparations  and  an  almost  perpetual  re¬ 
hearsal  were  to  commence  at  once,  and  be 
carried  on  to  perfection. 

Dick  imagined  this  a  fine  opportunity  for 
Tim,  who  was  seeking  employment;  and 
expatiated  in  glowing  terms  upon  the  bene¬ 
fits  that  might  accrue  from  an  engagement 
on  the  stage,  however  short  it  might  be.  It 
was  an  opening,  he  contended,  that  did  not 
present  itself  to  a  young  man  once  in  a  life¬ 
time. 

Tim  was  sensible  of  the  interest  his  friend 
took  in  his  welfare,  and  at  once  expressed 
his  willingness  to  do  anything  he  possibly 
could  for  a  living.  The  result  was  that  Dick 
waited  upon  the  manager,  who,  remembering 
under  what  circumstances  Dick  himself  be¬ 
came  connected  with  the  company,  offered 
to  engage  Tim  to  take  part  in  the  pantomime 
at  a  small  salary. 

Tim  had  now  made  a  start  in  life.  He 
had  work  in  hand,  and  he  was  determined 
to  put  all  his  energy  into  it.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  he  made  himself  useful,  and  became 
intimate  with  the  manager  and  the  company. 
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for  the  production  of  the  grand  Christmas 
comic  pantomime  of  “The  Babes  in  the 
Wood.”  Carpenters  were  thrown  into  a 
chronic  state  of  hammering.  Busy  hands 
turned  and  twisted  gauze  and  muslin,  and 
other  stuffs,  into  all  kinds  of  fanciful 
shapes;  caps,  dresses,  garlands,  and  bou¬ 
quets,  adorned  with  tinsel,  gold,  and  silver, 
were  wrought  by  many  fingers. 

We  will  not  follow  them  through  the 
tediousness  of  their  dailjr  progress,  the  time 
and  patience  bestowed  on  the  Babes  and 
fairies,  and  a  thousand  difficulties;  suffice  it 
to  allude  to  two  personages  in  whom  we 
have  an  especial  interest.  Dick,  in  a  tre¬ 
mendous  mask,  was  to  do  the  wicked  uncle ; 
whilst  a  similar  though  not  so  important  a 
character  was  allotted  to  Tim,  who  had  to 
wear  an  ugly  mask  about  as  big  as  himself. 
But  he  rather  liked  having  his  face  concealed, 
for  when  he  appeared  no  one  would  recog¬ 
nize  him  or  notice  his  confusion.  He  took 
lodgings  at  Mrs.  Pudge’s,  and,  as  economy 
had  to  be  considered,  it  was  arranged  he 
should  join  Dick  in  all  expenses. 

“  By  this  means,’’  urged  Dick,  “you  will  be 
enabled  to  live,  and  move,  and  pass  your 
days,  not  within  the  reach  of  gluttony,  which 
is  the  cause  of  such  a  vast  amount  of  dis¬ 
ease  and  consequent  death,  but  in  the  arms 
of  frugality,  which  besides  being  the  very 
life  and  soul  of  economy,  improves  health, 
inasmuch  as  you  don’t  overcrowd  your 
digestive  organs.  I  am  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  in  my  own  mind  that  they  who  in¬ 
dulge  in  filling  their  insides  from  morning 
to  night  naturally  impair  their  constitution, 
and  for.  that  very  reason  I  carefully  avoid 
having  too  many  things  on  the  table  at  once. 
You  don’t  see  me  begin  with  turtle-soup, 
followed  by  fish,  roast  joints,  birds,  pastry, 
dessert,  and  wine.  Oh,  no,  I  don’t  believe 
in  it !  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  errors  made 
by  the  British  public.  You  don’t  find  me 
having  game  and  champagne  when  I  dine, 
because  I  am  satisfied  it  would  injure  my 
health.  Do  you  ever  catch  me  indulging 
in  roast  ducks  and  port?” 

“  Never,”  said  Tim. 

“Ye  gods!”  rejoined  Dick — “  I  should 
think  not.  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep 
myself  from  these  very  things  because  I  am 
aware  that  otherwise  I  should  be  in  the 
wrong  course;  seeing  that  I  know,  from  the 
teaching  of  experience  and  natural  laws, 
that  such  a  line  of  conduct  would  bring  me 
down  to  weakness  and  debility.  Give  me 


a  red  herring  for  breakfast  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  I  can  hold  my  head  upright, 
and  feel  salubrious  until  tea-time,  provided 
the  latter  meal  be  on  the  table  at  four  pre-  ■ 
cisely.  Then,  as  to  supper,  pray  what  is  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  wholesome  than  a  hot  potato?  I 
which  may  be  purchased  near  the  theatre 
at  the  insignificant  charge  of  one  halfpenny, 
with  a  pinch  of  salt  given  in  for  luck.  You  i 
don’t  seem  to  care  much  for  a  ptftato  sup-  ' 
per;  but  you  will  do.  You  should  read  a 
pamphlet  I  have  in  my  possession  on  the  t 
qualities  of  the  potato.  It  would  make  j 
your  eyes  twinkle  like  stars,  and  your  ears 
expand  like  the  tail  of  a  turkey-cock.  Be-  : 
lieve  me,  I  have  no  wish — not  the  slightest 
— to  lead  you  from  the  glorious  path  of  j 
right  and  truth  to  that  of  late  tours  and  j 
ginger-beer;  but,  at  the  same  tuns^ifkao  !j 
happens  that  we  should  be  attacked  wkh 
thirst  Whilst  eating  the  smoking  mealy  can- 
lent,  we  may  step  within  the  doors  of  acme 
respectable  hotel  on  a  small  scale — far*  wAa  j 
all,  they  are  die  most  comfortable — and  ham 
a  glass  of  mild  ale;  or,  should  you  prefies  j 
it,  a  small  portion  of  ginger-beer;  or,  should  || 
the  two  be  mixed,  we  produce  an  excellewt  u 
drink  known  as  4  shandy-gaff,  or  let’s  have  >| 
another.’  Then,,  don’t  you  see,  we  can  re*  || 
tire  to  blissful  sleep  with,  an  approving  con?*  j 
science,  knowing  that  we  have  not  too  mud  n 
on  our  stomachs,  and  knowing  also  that  we  ,j 
have  been  able  to  control  our  animal  pas-  ;l 
sions.  I  say  nothing  of  the  luxuries  of  ! 
Sunday.  A  judicious  week-day  expenditure  | 
will  bring  us  on  the  Sabbath  delicacies  of  a  j! 
most  pleasing  and  palatable  description :  at  i 
breakfast,  stewed  sheeps’  kidneys,  for  in 
stance,  or  pigs’  brains  fried  in  beef  dripping.  I 
What  do  you  say,  my  friend?  Shall  we  | 
practise  economy?”  j 

44  I  beg  pardon,”  said  Tim,  who  had  been 
paying  no  regard  whatever  to  the  latter  part 
of  Dick’s  speech ;  44  did  you  speak  ?” 

44  Speak !  ”  ejaculated  Dick,  disappointed 
at  his  eloquence  being  thrown  away.  44  I’ve 
nearly  broken  my  windpipe  :  it’s  a  wonder 
I  didn’t  wake  the  ghost  of  Cicero.  How¬ 
ever,  it’s  high  time  we  went  to  rehearse 
now.  Before  we  go,  we  must  tell  Mrs.  Pudge 
what  she  may  produce  for  tea.” 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  presently  the 
lady  referred  to  appeared,  gasping  for 
breath. 

Dick,  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Pudge, 
always  put  on  a  most  dignified  appearance, 
to  show  that  lady  his  superiority  over  ordi-  I 
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nary  mortals  on  the  score  of  education, 
common  sense,  and  understanding. 

“Will  you  kindly  oblige  me  by  having 
tea  ready  at  four — precisely  at  four,  if  you 
please?”  he  said,  gravely. 

“Yes,  sur.  What  will  you  ’ave,  sur, 
please  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  that  is  the  question.” 

“  Sossige  ?  ”  suggested  Mrs.  Pudge. 

“Not  if  I  know  it,”  said  Dick;  “not  by 
no  means — oh,  no.  I  distinctly  remember 
having  a  quarter  of  a  pound  about  six 
months  ago,  and,  in  addition  to  the  ignorant 
shopkeeper  passing  a  very  ungentlemanly 
remark  about  my  purchasing  such  a  small 
quantity  —  which,  I  contend,  was  quite 
enough  for  any  reasonable  being  in  a  proper 
state  of  mind — I  say,  in  addition  to  that,  I 
did  not  enjoy  the  meal,  having  no  faith  in  the 
maker,  and  not  having  the  smallest  idea  of 
what  I  was  putting  down  my  throat.  I 
was  tor  at  least  twenty- four  hours  after¬ 
wards  troubled  with  slight  but  very  cer¬ 
tain  symptoms  of  indigestion — which,  even 
when  the  danger  was  over,  disturbed  my 
peace  of  mind  for  a  week  in  meditating 
on  my  own  folly.  I  have  a  lively  recollec¬ 
tion,  also,  that  the  seasoning  was  of  the 
most  miraculous  description.  It  sent  the 
blood  up  into  my  head  like  lightning — a 
proceeding  likely  to  bring  on  combustion 
of  the  brain,  or  at  least  something  of  a  very 
serious  nature.” 

“Then  what  will  yer  ’ave?”  demanded 
Mrs.  Pudge,  already  impatient. 

“  Well,  I  think  you  may  venture  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  few  winkles,  if  they  are  good  and 
fresh ;  because,  you  see,  they  come  to  us  in 
an  entirely  pure  state  from  the  sea-girted 
shore,  and  these  cannot  by  any  means  be 
deceptive.  What  do  you  say,  my  friend?” 

Tim  said  “  Of  course;”  and  Mrs.  Pudge, 
having  been  detained  a  considerable  time, 
was  dismissed  with  the  order  to  supply  one 
pennyworth  of  fine  winkles,  if  they  were  in 
a  fresh  state  and  fit  for  human  food. 

Whilst  Dick  is  leading  the  way  to  the 
theatre,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  peeping 
within  Tim’s  sleeping  apartment  It  was  a 
garret,  with  a  dimmed  skylight,  and  no  other 
window.  The  bedstead,  although  of  the 
smallest  size,  nearly  filled  the  room,  which 
was  without  carpeting  or  chairs.  A  basin 
of  water  stood  on  a  box,  and  beside  it 
was  a  broken  rushlight  in  a  bottle.  In  this 
narrow  room,  Tim’s  heart  had  ached  for 
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awake  by  night;  but  by  day  he  concealed 
his  unhappiness,  and  seemed  as  one  con¬ 
tented. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

WHAT  WAS  SEEN  THROUGH  A  MASK. 

T  was  December.  The  north  wind  came 
with  icy  breath  to  still  the  rivers,  and 
deck  the  spouts  with  icicles.  In  the  glimmer 
of  gas  lamps,  half-starved  people  hastened 
along  the  cold  streets  to  keep  themselves 
warm,  and  the  pure  snow,  in  dreamy  stillness, 
fell  over  all.  Shopkeepers  decorated  their 
windows  with  hoHy  and  mistletoe,  and  the 
night  was  at  hand  for  the  production  of  the 
grand  comic  Christmas  pantomime. 

About  the  town,  big  bills  containing  the 
words  “  Babes  in  the  Wood  ”  had  been 
staring  the  Wiggletonians  in  the  face  for 
weeks.  Long  before  the  time  arrived,  the 
manager  pictured  in  his  mind’s  eye  the 
crowded  houses  that  were  to  reward  his 
labours.  When  he  thought  of  the  kind 
fathers  who  would  bring  their  families  to  fill 
the  boxes,  and  the  hundreds  of  poor  people 
who  were  saving  their  coppers  for  his  pocket, 
he  smiled  at  the  success  which  was  yet  in 
the  future,  but  which  nevertheless  came. 

In  an  hour  the  performance  would  com¬ 
mence,  and  crowds  of  people  would  be 
waiting  at  the  doors  for  admittance.  It 
must  be  so.  Who  could  resist  “  The  Babes 
in  the  Wood,”  with  all  the  fun  and  frolic  of 
a  Christmas  pantomime?  Thus  mused  the 
manager  of  overcrowded  houses  and  conse¬ 
quent  silver  and  gold. 

The  fairies  were  busily  engaged  in  arrang¬ 
ing  their  frippery,  pinning,  painting,  and 
practising  sweet  smiles  in  the  looking-glass. 
The  Babes,  seeming  to  foresee  their  gloomy 
fate,  stood  close  together  in  a  corner  waiting 
to  be  dressed ;  whilst  the  cruel  uncle  was 
spending  bis  eloquence  on  Tim,  who  had 
become  quite  reconciled  to  Dick’s  wonderful 
powers  of  speech. 

“Ye  gods!”  said  Dick — “the  time  is 
drawing  nigh  when  we  shall  dazzle  the  eyes 
and  intellects  of  hundreds  who  will  assemble 
in  the  very  places  where  now  you  behold 
nothing  but  empty  seats.  This  occasion 
will  long  be  remembered  by  you  in  after¬ 
life  as  one  of  th£  most  important  and  critical 
periods  of  your  earthly  existence.  You  are 
to  make  your  dcb&l — think  of  that :  debtit — 
and  to  have  the  most  searching  organs  of 
sight  directed  towards  you,  to  blame  or  to 
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to  appear  publicly,  perhaps  in  the  presence  of 
some  of  your  friends;  and  one  great  comfort 
is  that,  should  any  be  present,  you  will  be 
enabled  to  see  them  without  any  possible 
chance  of  their  eyesight  piercing  through 
the  gigantic  mask  that  will  cover  the  upper 
part  of  your  body.  When  you  get  that  tre¬ 
mendous  headpiece  on,  I  assure  you,  the 
change  will  be  truly  marvellous.” 

“  What  time  is  it?”  inquired  Tim,  grow¬ 
ing  fidgety. 

“  It  is  the  hour  of  seven,  minus  fifteen 
minutes— or,  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
railway  fraternity, 1  six  forty-five;*  otherwise, 
a  quarter  to  seven.  To  begin  with,  I  see 
you  have  not  enough  confidence.  We  had 
better  have  a  glass  of  wine  each.” 

And  thus  saying,  he  hurried  Tim  away. 

Soon  as  the  doors  were  opened  there  was 
a  rush  for  seats.  Carriage  after  carriage 
roiled  up  to  the  theatre,  containing  fair 
damsels,  highly-starched  gentlemen,  and 
chubby-faced  youngsters,  eager  to  see  the 
tricks  of  clown  and  pantaloon,  and  the 
fairies  too,  who  were  to  trip  in  the  moon¬ 
light  beside  clear  shining  rills.  The  or¬ 
chestra  appeared,  with  oily  hair  and  clean 
white  collars.  There  was  an  increased 
number  of  musicians;  and  the  conductor 
was  placed  higher  than  ever  on  his  stool, 
that  he  might  effectually  conduct  that  won¬ 
derful  band. 

The  doors  were  opened  at  seven,  and  at 
half-past  the  theatre  was  full  in  all  parts. 
The  dress-circle  presented  a  gay  appear¬ 
ance,  such  as  had  never  been  witnessed 
before  in  the  same  building.  There  was 
the  most  brilliant  company  the  dingy  place 
had  ever  held.  There  were  young  ladies 
in  richly-coloured  shawls  and  costly  jewel¬ 
lery,  fanning  themselves  as  bewitchingly  as 
possible,  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  re¬ 
spected  mammas,  who  fancied  all  the  un¬ 
married  men  in  the  establishment  were 
dying  with  admiration  for  their  amiable 
daughters.  Captain  W.,  of  the  Volunteers, 
was  gazing  at  the  stage  box,  where  was 
seated  a  pretty  girl  with  sweet  pouting  lips 
and  dreamy  eyes,  who  was  the  principal 
attraction  for  more  than  one  gentleman 
during  the  whole  of  the  evening.  In  the 
pit  were  faces  beaming  with  expectation. 
There  were  the  people  who  stuff  their 
pockets  with  eatables,  and  carry  brandy 
bottles,  for  amusement  between  the  acts. 

The  bell  rang,  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
towards  the  stage.  It  was  a  charming  sight 


for  children.  The  wondrous  tale  they  had  | 
heard  in  the  nursery  was  now  a  beautiful  j 
reality.  They  were  enraptured,  and  of  all 
present  they  most  enjoyed  the  pantomime. 
The  old-goers  cast  an  indifferent  gaze  at  i 
intervals,  and  then  mostly  to  pick  out  j 
faults,  or  to  say  it  was  the  same  old  thing; 
but  to  their  sons  and  daughters  who  had 
come  from  school  it  was  all  new.  They 
could  almost  cry  for  the  poor  Babes,  and 
feel  that  the  cruel  uncle  was  indeed  a 
wicked  man.  What  young  girl  did  not  ! 
envy  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  as  she  j 
tripped  on  flowery  paths  by  a  silver  river? 
What  young  girl  would  not  be  one  of  the 
fairy  band  that  frolicked  by  grottoes  where 
water  seemed  to  be  trickling  down  the 
rocks?  But  none  of  those  simple  children 
knew  that  the  fairies  were  poor  girls  who 
toiled  in  the  din  and  smoke  of  factories, 
nor  that  the  queen  of  the  pretty  band  was 
fighting  hard  for  bread  to  take  to  her  real 
home  of  poverty.  Neither  did  Mr.  Rooke, 
who  was  in  the  upper  boxes  with  his  wife 
and  the  landlord  of  the  Red  Lion,  know 
that  when  he  watched  the  cruel  uncle  and 
his  companion  in  big  masks,  that  he  was 
looking  at  his  own  lost  son  and  runaway 
apprentice. 

Tim  saw  his  mother  and  father  through 
the  holes  in  his  mask ;  and  when  he  got  off 
the  stage  was  about  to  run  round  to  them, 
and  ask  their  forgiveness;  but  was  stopped, 
after  some  difficulty,  by  Dick,  who  said, 
kindly,  it  was  not  the  proper  time  or  place 
for  such  a  scene. 

“  Whatever  made  them  come  all  this  way 
to  see  a  pantomime?”  said  Tim. 

“  What  are  you  talking  about,  my  dear 
friend?  You  are  intoxicated  with  joy,  and 
know  not  what  you  say.  It  is  not  far  from 
Peckfield,  and  there  is  an  excursion.” 

“  And  when  will  they  go  back?”  asked 
Tim. 

“  As  soon  as  the  performance  is  over,  they 
will  no  doubt  go  direct  to  the  station.” 

“  It  will  be  dark,”  said  Tim. 

“Yes,  it  will  be  very  dark.  I  believe 
there  is  no  moon.” 

“  Then  we  will  go  and  see  the  train  off.” 

“  Agreed,**  said  Dick,  who  thought  this 
the  best  way  of  preventing  Tim  from  making 
any  sudden  retreat  towards  the  boxes. 

“  There's  old  Trench,  too,  from  the  Red 
Lion,”  said  Tim.  “He  little  thinks  the 
cruel  uncle  hopes  to  be  his  son-in-law  some 
day.” 
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“Ah,  Maggie's  a  sweet  girl,"  observed 
Dick ;  “  and  it's  tha  dearest  wish  of  ray 
heart,  as  you  know,  that  I  shall  some  day 
lead  her  to  church.  I  will  fight  for  it 
through  thick  and  thin;  but  things  will  have 
to  change - ” 

“  And  now  you're  sad,"  said  Tim,  seeing 
that  Dick  had  come  to  a  sudden  stop. 

“  Oh,  no — never  in  my  life :  it  don't  pay. 
I  never  was  better  pleased.  Ye  gods  !  I 
am  particularly  gratified  at  everything.  First, 
that  you  are  in  such  good  spirits ;  second, 
that  you  have  done  your  part  better  than  I 
expected;  third,  a  good  house  and  all  going 
well" 

At  this  time  the  pantomime  was  at  its 
height  The  band  was  playing  a  noisy 
medley,  and  a  crowd  of  people  ran  about 
the  stage  to  be  duped  by  clown  and  panta¬ 
loon,  who  were  jumping  through  bakers' 
windows,  robbing  butchers'  boys,  stealing 
children  from  nursemaids,  and  knocking  in 
policemen's  hats.  Columbine  balanced  her¬ 
self  on  one  toe  at  intervals;  and  amidst 
the  hurry  and  noise,  the  slippery  harlequin 
glided  about  with  his  magic  wand  to  add  to 
the  confused  uproar. 

Tim  and  Dick  stayed  until  the  drop- 
scene  fell,  and  then  left  for  the  railway 
station.  It  was  a  bitter  cold  night.  The 
wind  swept  in  gusts  round  the  street  cor¬ 
ners,  driving  the  snow  agafhst  them  until 
they  were  patched  from  head  to  foot. 

On  account  of  the  wintry  weather,  Messrs. 
Rooke  and  Trench  made  calls  on  their  way 
for  brandy  and  water ;  and  when  they  arrived 
at  the  station,  nearly  all  the  excursionists 
had  taken  their  seats.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rooke 
and  Trench  succeeded,  however,  in  getting 
a  second-class  compartment  to  themselves. 

Tim,  standing  in  the  darkness,  could  see 
his  mother  sitting  by  the  window.  When  the 
train  moved  off,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
any  one  to  get  out  in  safety,  Tim  ran  to 
the  carriage,  kissed  his  mother,  spoke  a 
word  to  his  father,  and  nodded  to  Trench. 
He  heard  his  mother  scream,  saw  his  father's 
startled  look,  and  they  were  gone.  Sorrow 
for  the  foolish  part  he  had  played — for  now 
he  saw  it  was  such — brought  down  self-re¬ 
proach;  and  with  the  scream  still  ringing  in 
his  ears,  he  watched  the 'red  lights  until  he 
could  see  them  no  longer.  He  did  not  move 
until  he  was  accosted  by  Dick,  who  asked 
him  if  he  was  gratified  at  what  he  had  done. 

“Gratified!”  exclaimed  Tim.  “I'm  a 
fool — I’ve  frightened  my  mother.  The 


shock  will,  perhaps,  make  her  ill — who 
knows?  And  my  father,  too,  he  looked  at 
me  as  though  he  would  have  killed  me.  I 
have  no  home  now,  Dick.  They'll  care  no 
more  for  me  now.  The  doors  would  be 
shut  against  me  if  I  went  The  best  thing 
is  to  — " 

“Let  the  subject  drop  without  proceed¬ 
ing  any  further  in  the  shadow  of  death  and 
the  vale  of  tears,”  interrupted  Dick;  “be¬ 
cause,  if  you  get  running  away  from  reason¬ 
able  language  to  plunge  into  a  chaos  of 
gloomy  soliloquy,  like  a  young  Hamlet, 
you'll  be  having  a  duel  with  the  bedpost 
when  you  get  home,  and  do  something 
desperate.  We'll  call  on  our  respected 
friend  Goodie,  for  a  change,  and  see  if  his 
poor  wife  is  any  better.  The  old  boy  makes 
a  fine  clown — capital — very  good." 

Whenever  Tim  opened  his  mouth  to  speak 
he  was  interrupted;  and  without  being  asked 
whether  he  preferred  going  to  stopping 
away,  he  was  hurried  off  to  see  Goodie,  the 
clown. 

“This  is  the  door,”  said  Dick,  knocking 
gently.  “We  musn't  make  a  noise." 

“Who's  there?"  asked  Goodie  in  a  whis¬ 
per,  putting  his  head  out  of  the  window 
above,  where  there  was  a  glimmering  light. 

“Bufton,”  answered  Dick.  “I'll  not  dis¬ 
turb  you.  I've  only  called  to  see  if  Mrs. 
Goodie  is  any  better.” 

“Stay  a  minute,"  said  Goodie.  “ I'll  come 

down . Ah!  the  wind  blows  cold," 

he  muttered,  as  he  opened  the  door.  “  What, 
young  Rooke  too  ?  Well  done !  Come  up¬ 
stairs — my  wife  is  asleep.  I  have  a  bit  of 
fire.  Come  and  sit  with"  me  for  half  an 
hour,  for  God's  sake!" 

He  showed  them  the  way,  with  a  candle 
in  his  hand,  up  the  bare  stairs.  He  had 
washed  the  paint  off  his  face,  but  he  was 
not  entirely  stripped  of  the  clothes  he  had 
played  the  clown  in.  He  led  them  cau¬ 
tiously  to  the  sick  chamber,  without  making 
any  noise  at  all.  His  wife,  as  pale  as  death, 
was  asleep  at  one  end  of  the  room.  Her 
black  hair  contrasted  strangely  with  her 
pale  face,  making  her  paleness  a  ghastly 
white.  Nowand  then  she- breathed  hard, 
and  clenched  her  hands,  but  did  not  open 
her  eyes. 

In  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  young  girl  who  had  fallen  asleep.  Her 
head  leaned  against  a  pillow,  and  her  light 
brown  hair  fell  negligently  about  her  pretty 
face. 
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“  Ah !  Amy  is  tired  out,  poor  girl.  She 
is  asleep,”  said  Goodie. 

The  sight  of  the  sleeping  girl  sent  through 
Tim  a  feeling  he  had  never  known  before. 
But  this  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  ad¬ 
mired  her.  He  had  seen  her  on  the  stage. 
When  unobserved,  he  looked  at  her  as 
though  he  would  never  take  his  eyes  away. 
When  he  had  seen  her  in  the  pantomime 
he  did  not  know  she  was  Goodie's  daughter, 
nor  did  she  seem  as  beautiful  then  as 
now,  although  a  fairy,  shining  with  many 
spangles. 

“Amy,”  said  Goodie,  approaching  her 
chair — “  Amy,  you  must  go  to  bed  now,  my 
girL  Past  one.” 

At  seeing  strangers  in  the  room  when  she 
awoke,  she  was  for  a  moment  surprised. 
She  smiled,  however,  gave  a  nod  of  recog¬ 
nition,  and  wishing  them  all  good  night,  left 
the  room. 

“  I  see  you're  ready  dressed  for  to-morrow 
night,”  said  Dick. 

“  Couldn't  help  it.  I  was  anxious  to  get 
to  my  wife.  Nobody  with  her  when  I’m 
away,  and  Amy.  I  put  on  my  top  coat,  and 
nobody—” 

The  clown  was  about  to  continue  the  con¬ 
versation,  when  he  saw  through  the  dim  light 
that  his  wife  was  sitting  up  in  bed  and  star¬ 
ing  wildly  at  the  strangers. 

“Who  are  they?”  she  asked,  hurriedly. 
“  Where  is  Amy?  Have  they  come  for  her 
at  last?” 

“Try  and  sleep,  Jane,”  interrupted  the 
clown,  “  it  will  rest  you — try  and  sleep.” 

“Tell  me — who  are  they?” she  demanded 
again,  her  lips  quivering. 

“  Two  of  the  company,  Jane.  They  have 
called  to  ask  about  you.” 

“  About  me,  did  you  say?  What  about 
me?  What  have  I  done?” 

“  They  have  come  to  see  if  you  were  get¬ 
ting  better,  Jane.” 

“Where  do  they  come  from? — tell  me 
where  they  come  from,”  she  demanded. 

“  They  belong  to  Peckfield,”  he  answered, 
quietly. 

“It  is  so! — it  is  ao !”  she  exclaimed, 
eagerly.  “  They  come  from  Peckfield,  do 
they?  At  last,  at  last! — God  forgive  me!” 
she  said,  and  sank  on  the  bed. 

“There,”  said  the  clown,  “it  is  over  now; 
she  is  going  to  sleep.  That's  the  way  she 
talks  for  hours.  If  I  had  said  you  came 
from  Fiji  or  Timbuctoo,  it  would  have  been 
all  the  same,  poor  thing.  She  would  have 


said  ‘At  last,  at  lastl'and  ‘God  forgive  me!' 
or  something  else.”  I 

They  remained  chatting  of  the  success  of 
the  pantomime  for  an  hour  or  more;  and 
when  the  visitors  departed  it  was  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

- I 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  LADY 

GINEVRA.  1 

Bv  John  C.  Dent.  j 

AMONG  many  queer  tales  I  have  read 
in  my  time,  in  musty  old  pages,  in 
prose  and  in  rhyme;  'mong  the  many  wild 
legends  and  stories  of  eld,  of  knights  and 
fair  damsels  by  demons  impelled,  that  in  i 
endless  profusion  lie  scattered  about,  and 
from  tomes  of  diablerie  grimly  stare  out, 
there  is  one  that  recurs  to  my  memory  to¬ 
night,  which  my  infantine  bosom  oft  filled 
with  affright.  List  awhile,  I  implore  you, 
fair  mistress  or  maid,  to  this  eerie  old  legend 
of  Hazelwood  Glade.  | 

Secluded  from  view,  standing  grim  and 
alone,  'mid  a  rook-haunted  grove,  is  a  man-  1 
sion  of  stone.  Its  gables  are  quaint,  and  ! 
its  turrets  are  gray;  and  its  ivy-clad  walls  j 
are  fast  going  to  decay.  A  desolate  spot,  | 
and  an  ancient  withal ;  and  its  turrets  and 
gables  and  ivy-clad  wall,  and  the  ravens  that 
build  'mong  its  lime  trees  so  tall,  seem  to 
whisper  weird  legends  of  days  that  are  gone, 
when  the  mansion  in  splendour  and  opulence 
shone ;  when  its  ceilings  re-echoed  with  revel 
and  glee,  to  welcome  Sir  Geoffrey  from  far 
Galilee — who,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  | 
Richard  the  Strong,  bravely  mounted  the 
breaches  at  famed  Ascalon ;  when  the  music  | 
resounded  through  turret  and  stair,  and 
King  Harry  the  Bluff  held  high  carnival  ! 
there;  when  Surrey's  young  Earl  at  the 
banquet  was  seen,  and,  seated  beside  him, 
the  Fair  Geraldine;  when  the  young  Viigin- 
Queen,  in  her  heyday  of  bloom,  with  her 
presence  that  spacious  old  hall  did  illume; 
when  King  James  from  his  palace  at  London 
came  down  (unmindful,  the  while,  of  bis 
sceptre  and  crown)  to  follow  the  hounds  in  ; 
the  maddening  chaise,  and  to  knight  the  Sir- 
Loin,  as  a  prelude  to  grace;  and  when, 
lastly,  old  Rowley,  with  fair  Lady  Maud, 
tripped  the  stately  lavolta  upon  the  green 
sward. 

But  those  revels  and  feastings  have  long 
passed  away;  and  nought  to  recall  them  re-  ' 
mains  at  this  day,  save  the  turreted  mansion 
so  battered  and  gray.  The  broad  acres  have 
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passed  to  the  gold-lending  Jews,  and  the 
baron  has  nought  but  his  title  to  lose.  He 
is  moody  and  stem,  and  the  fire  in  his  eye 
warns  all  who  approach  him  that  danger  is 
nigh.  The  minion  is  luckless  who  crosses 
his  path,  or  stands  in  his  way,  in  the  hour 
of  his  wrath ;  and  luckless  the  sportsman 
who  chances  to  stray  o'er  the  woodland  ad¬ 
joining,  by  night  or  by  day,  if  the  baron’s 
dark  spell  be  upon  him,  they  say. 

For,  at  times,  a  gloom  deeper  than  nature 
bestows  hangs  around  and  about  him  wher¬ 
ever  he  goes.  Then  his  glances  are  fierce, 
and  his  words  they  are  high ;  and  the  ser¬ 
vants  all  know  that  a  tempest  is  nigh. 

But  to  one  of  that  household,  whatever 
his  mind,  his  demeanour  was  ever  compla¬ 
cent  and  kind.  No  matter  how  threatening 
his  aspect  might  be  to  others,  no  matter  how 
dreadful  to  see  his  gestures  and  bearing  to 
friend  or  to  foe,  to  the  Lady  Ginevra  he 
always  spoke  low,  and  gently,  and  sweetly, 
as  when  he  first  made  her  his  bride,  and  the 
mistress  of  Hazelwood  Glade. 

Ah,  Lady  Ginevra !  I  see,  as  I  write,  thine 
eyes  of  azure,  and  thy  tresses  so  bright,  that 
anon  o’er  thy  neck  and  thy  bosom  of  snow, 
gently  fanned  by  soft  breezes,  bewitchingly 
flow;  that  ravishing  smile,  that' no  painter 
could  catch ;  and  that  bust,  that  Praxiteles 
scarcely  could  match.  It  were  useless  and 
vain  to  attempt  to  portray  that  creation 
transcendent,  but  this  let  me  say:  just 
imagine  a  form  of  perfection  divine — ’twill 
be  far  more  suggestive  than  language  of  mine. 

Such  was  Lady  Ginevra:  what  is  she? 
Ah,  me  1  Father  Time’s  ruthless  traces  are 
painful  to  see.  Sombre  days  have  passed 
o’er  her,  imprinting  their  sign  on  that  coun¬ 
tenance  once  so  surpassingly  fine.  Those 
eyes  whose  bright  lustre  once  rivalled  the 
stars,  and  sent  Talbot’s  young  lord  in  de¬ 
spair  to  the  wars,  have  grown  dim  from  the 
tears  that  in  torrents  have  flown  down  those 
cheeks  that  of  yore  so  resplendently  shone. 
The  smile  that  once  gladdened  the  heart 
to  behold,  is  now  supercilious  and  fri¬ 
gidly  cold.  That  bright,  glorious  hair  is  be¬ 
sprinkled  with  gray;  and  that  form,  once  so 
perfect,  has  wasted  away.  Her  step  that 
of  old  was  elastic  and  light,  has  grown  ner¬ 
vous  and  trembling;  and  when,  in  the  night, 
she  strays  forth  ’neath  the  lime  trees,  de¬ 
jected  and  lone,  and  stares  up  at  that  old- 
fashioned  turret  of  stone,  she  convulsively 
shudders,  and  turning  away,  re-enters  the 


But  the  changes,  though  great,  as  the 
legend  has  shown,  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  my  lady  alone.  Lord  Richard  himself, 
though  austere  as  of  old  to  others,  to  her  is 
repulsively  cold.  He  no  longer  speaks  low 
when  he  utters  her  name;  when  he  speaks 
it  at  all,  ’tis  with  eyeballs  of  flame*  His  man¬ 
ner,  which  once  to  herself  was  so  mild,  is 
almost  ferocious,  so  startling  and  wild. 
When  her  glance  meets  his  own,  she  with¬ 
draws  it  in  fright;  for  it  seems  to  consume 
her,  so  glittering  and  bright.  He  never  stirs 
out — save,  perhaps,  for  an  hour  in  the  twi¬ 
light,  when  demons  and  larvae  have  power; 
but  their  power,  if  exerted  at  all,  is  in  vain 
to  dispel  the  dark  fancies  that  madden  his 
brain.  He  returns  grim  and  silent,  and 
seems  to  steal  in  as  though  bent  on  surpris¬ 
ing  some  mischief  within. 

Would  you  ask,  curious  reader,  the  reason 
of  this  great  revulsion  of  feeling — this  hatred 
of  his?  Would  you  ask  why  this  lady,  once 
lively  and  gay,  is  now  gloomy  and  wretched 
by  night  and  by  day?  Why  a  few  fleeting 
seasons  such  havoc  have  made,  and  cast 
gloom  and  despair  over  Hazelwood  Glade  ? 

list  awhile  to  the  story  my  muse  will 
unfold,  and  confess  ’tis  the  strangest  that 
ever  was  told. 

Once,  returned  from  the  chase  in  the 
neighbouring  park,  Lord  Richard  ascended 
the  staircase  so  dark  that  leads  to  his  lady’s 
own  chamber  of  rest,  impatient  to  fold  her 
once  more  to  his  breast.  He  entered  the 
chamber  with  mirth  in  his  eyes,  expecting 
to  cause  her  a  pleasant  surprise.  The 
chamber  was  vacant,  but  traces  were  there 
that  the  Lady  Ginevra,  so  loving  and  fair, 
had  but  recently  left  it;  and  from  a  recess, 
screened  by  curtains  of  velvet  and  hangings 
of  lace,  a  soft,  whispering  voice,  and  an 
accent  that  jarred  on  the  ear  of  Lord  Richard, 
distinctly  were  heard.  He  stamped  with 
his  foot,  and  pronounced  his  wife’s  name, 
who  shrieked  when  she  heard  it,  but  instantly 
came  from  behind  those  rich  curtains  and 
hangings  of  lace,  and  dismay  and  confusion 
were  seen  in  her  face. 

Her  lord  stood  before  her,  with  riveted 
gaze — his  nostrils  expanding,  his  eyes  all 
ablaze — and  stared  down  in  her  countenance 
lost  in  amaze. 

Ah,  yes!  she  was  startled— -his  sudden 
return  had  surprised  her— ay,  that  he  could 
plainly  discern;  but  that  void  and  that 
accent:  what  meant  they  ?  and  why  did  she 
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These  questions,  and  like  them  a  multi¬ 
tude  more,  when  his  tongue  allowed  speech, 
he  continued  to  pour  in  her  ear;  while  she, 
trembling,  and  pale  as  the  death  she  so  ar¬ 
dently  longed  for,  with  labouring  breath, 
seemed  terrified,  maddened,  distraught  if 
you  will;  but  continued  with  ceaseless  per¬ 
sistency  still,  assuring,  protesting  that  nought 
was  amiss;  and  she  held  up  her  cheek  for 
Lord  Richard  to  kiss. 

For  a  moment  he  paused,  with  his  hand 
on  his  brow.  He  had  ne'er  hesitated  to 
kiss  her  till  now;  but  that  accent  and  voice 
with  persistence  came  back,  bringing  hatred, 
and  frenzy,  and  hell  in  their  track. 

One  moment  he  stood,  as  though  mute 
with  surprise — then  the  red  fiend  of  murder 
shot  forth  from  his  eyes,  and  he  spumed  her 
away  in  her  piteous  distress,  and  stepped 
forward  as  if  to  explore  the  recess.  But  she 
sprang  to  his  side,  and,  impeding  his  course, 
implored  him,  in  accents  discordant  and 
hoarse,  his  design  to  forego,  to  remain  by 
her  side,  and  in  her  most  sacred  assurance 
confide  that  the  recess  was  vacant — that  no 
one  was  there — that  his  entrance  had  merely 
disturbed  her  at  prayer;  and  that  if  he  per¬ 
sisted  in  doubting  her  now,  she  abjured  from 
that  moment  his  name  and  her  vow. 

Lord  Richard  stopped  short.  ‘‘Take  that 
crosslet,”  he  said,  “  from  the  place  where  it 
hangs  by  the  side  of  your  bed;  and  swear, 
by  your  hopes  of  perpetual  bliss,  that  you 
do  not  attempt  to  deceive  me  in  this — that 
there  is  not  this  moment  a  lover  concealed 
within  yonder  recess,  and  my  purpose  I 
yield.” 

Even  while  he  was  speaking,  she  took 
from  its  place  that  symbol  to  man  of  un¬ 
merited  grace.  She  held  in  her  hand  that 
bright  crucifix  there,  while  it  glittered  with 
diamonds  and  jewels  so  rare. 

“  I  swear  by  my  hopes  of  salvation,”  she 
cried,  “  may  the  direst  misfortune  my  future 
betide;  may  I  live  to  be  scorned  by  the 
crowd  passing  by;  may  my  lineage  be 
cursed — may  I  wither  and  die — and  when 
from  this  body  my  soul  takes  its  flight,  may 
it  wing  its  swift  course  to  the  regions  of 
night,  if  the  words  that  my  lips  have  just 
uttered  be  aught  but  the  sacredest  truth.” 

Then  with  fervour  she  caught  that  bedia- 
monded  crosslet  between  the  fair  tips  of  her 
fingers,  and  pressed  it  in  haste  to  her  lips. 
Then  a  start  and  a  shudder  that  moment 
were  heard  from  within  that  recess;  but  no 
accent  or  word  passed  the  lips  of  Lord 


Richard,  who,  frightfully  calm,  stood  silently 
pressing  his  brow  with  his  palm.  Then  he 
turned,  with  a  countenance  livid  and  white 
as  the  pale,  sheeted  ghost  that  stalks  forth 
in  the  night,  and  summoned  a  servant,  in 
whose  listening  ear  he  whispered  commands 
that  he  only  could  hear. 

The  servant  departed.  Lord  Richard  sat 
down,  and  took  Lady  Ginevra’s  white  hand 
in  his  own.  The  Lady  Ginevra  sat  silent  and 
still — her  breathing  came  fast,  but  her  heart 
it  grew  chill;  while  the  time  glided  on,  and 
the  moments  flew  by,  and  Lord  Richard  sat 
calmly  and  silently  nigh. 

Hark  1  what  mean  those  echoing  sounds 
on  the  stair?  The  chamber  door  opens — 
a  figure  is  there !  Then  the  voice  of  Lord 
Richard  sounds  out  through  the  gloom, 
sepulchral  and  low,  like  a  voice  from  the 
tomb — 

“  Bring  here  to  this  chamber  the  tools  of 
thy  trade — bring  mortar,  and  bricks,  and  a 
trowel,”  he  said.  “  Put  in  swift  requisition 
thy  deftest  address,  and  wall  up  the  entrance 
to  yonder  recess.” 

The  figure  bowed  low,  and  descended  the 
stair;  while  the  lady's  wild  glance  showed 
the  dread  that  was  there. 

The  mason  returning,  without  more  ado  set 
swiftly  about  the  task  given  him  to  do.  Ere 
midnight  had  sounded  the  wall  was  com¬ 
plete;  and  Lord  Richard  smiled  grim,  as 
he  rose  from  his  seat 

His  lady  sat  down,  and  implored  him  in 
vain — her  terror  had  rendered  her  almost 
insane — to  raze  to  the  floor  the  brick  wall 
he  had  built ;  and  she  partly  confessed,  in 
confusion,  her  guilt  But  Lord  Richard  gazed 
down  with  those  glittering  eyes,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  profoundest,  intensest  surprise; 
and  his  harsh,  bitter  laugh  sounded  close  to 
her  ear — “  What  mean  you,  my  lady?  What 
ill  do  you  fear?  Why  rave  you  so  wildly? 
Why  rend  you  your  hair?  You  have  sworn 
on  that  cross  that  there  is  no  one  there /” 

Throughout  that  long  night,  and  through¬ 
out  the  next  day,  and  throughout  the  next 
month,  so  the  servants  all  say,  Lord  Richard 
ne'er  left  for  a  moment  that  room — at  the 
end  of  which  time,  like  a  ghost  from  the 
tomb,  he  emerged  from  his  solitude,  listless 
and  pale;  but  ere  long  he  returned  to  his 
self-imposed  gaol.  And  from  that  day  to 
this  it  is  seldom  and  rare  that  his  visage, 
now  furrowed  with  hate  and  despair,  is  seen 
in  the  park  or  outside  of  the  door ;  and  his 
temper  is  even  more  fierce  than  of  yore. 
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For  days  and  for  nights  the  most  heart- 
piercing  groans,  succeeded  by  wailings  and 
dismallest  moans, from  that  recess  re-echoed; 
and  day  after  day  did  that  lady  importune 
and  ceaselessly  pray  to  her  lord  to  demolish 
the  wall  he  had  made,  and  to  thrust  her  for 
ever  from  Hazelwood  Glade.  But  he,  look¬ 
ing  down  with  that  basilisk  gaze,  with  the 
laugh  of  a  fiend,  and  affecting  amaze,  would 
persist  in  inquiring  the  cause  of  her  prayer — 

“  You  have  sworn  on  that  cross  that  there  is 
no  one  there/1' 

Great  excitement  prevails  at  De  Montfort’s 
old  hall,  and  the  courier's  swift  steed  is  led 
forth  from  his  stall.  His  rider  in  haste 
scours  the  country  all  round,  but  the  missing 
Lord  Edward  can  nowhere  be  found.  No 
token  or  trace  can  the  courier  descry;  not 
the  least  indication  encounters  his  eye.  His 
lord  was  last  seen  walking  out  all  alone 
in  the  neighbouring  woodland,  just  three 
days  agone. 

Days,  weeks,  months,  and  years,  in  their 
turn,  pass  away;  but  no  news  of  Lord 
Edward  is  heard  to  this  day. 

Though  the  time  has  rolled  on,  and  the 
years  have  flown  by,  and  the  fons  lachryma- 
rum  has  long  since  run  dry  at  the  mansion 
of  Hazelwood,  blackest  despair  on  the  brow 
of  its  lady  sits  hovering  there.  And  until 
the  last  trump  of  the  dread  Judgment  Day 
shall  be  heard  in  that  mansion,  so  battered 
and  gray,  the  dark  mystery  that  hangs  like 
a  funeral  pall  o'er  that  dark  upper  room  and 
that  modem  built  wall  will  ne'er  be  revealed ; 
and  the  tragical  fate  of  Lord  Edward  will 
not  be  made  known  till  too  late  for  hu¬ 
manity's  vengeance  or  mortal  redress;  for 
his  skeleton  moulders  in  yonder  recess. 

The  servants,  'tis  said,  at  the  dead  hour 
of  night,  hear  wailing,  and  groaning,  and 
I  shrieks  of  affright;  and  there  is  not  among 
them  a  soul  that  would  dare  to  mount  unat- 
,  tended  that  wide-spreading  stair. 

AN  HOUR  WITH  THE  OUTCASTS. 

I  By  John  Baker  Hopkins. 

“  A  RE  you  afraid?" 

I  ***  The  hour  is  noon,  the  day  Friday, 

I  the  month  August,  the  place  Church-pas¬ 
sage:  not  a  blind  court,  but  a  London 
thoroughfare.  A  child  standing  in  Oxford- 
street — a  huge  artery  of  the  great  metropolis, 
teeming  with  imperial  wealth  and  population 
— could  easily  throw  a  stone  into  Church- 
passage.  Yet,  not  in  jest,  my  friend  asks  me 


if  I  am  afraid  to  walk  through  the  place. 
The  question  would  not  reflect  upon  the 
courage  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  Let  no 
one  boast  of  his  manhood  who  could  for  the 
first  time  enter  Church-passage  without  a 
sudden  heart-sickness  and  trepidation. 

A  man  blindfolded  being  led  into  Church- 
passage  would  be  stricken  with  a  deep  loath¬ 
ing  and  a  vague  horror.  The  atmosphere  is 
heavily  charged  with  pollution.  The  visitor 
is  conscious  of  inhaling  a  physical  and  moral 
poison,  for  the  odour  of  squalor  does  not 
merely  offend  the  nostrils,  but  it  also  alarms 
and  appals  the  moral  sense.  The  place  is 
apparently  open  at  either  end,  and  appa¬ 
rently  open  skywards — apparently  and  not 
really  open.  By  some  means  invisible  to 
mortal  eye,  Death  has  shut  in  this  hotbed  of 
pestilence.  It  is  shut  in,  but  not  hermetically 
closed.  It  may  be  that,  now  and  then,  the 
perfume  of  flowers  or  the  sweet  smell  of  new- 
mown  hay  is  borne  from  afar  off  on  the  wings 
of  the  summer  wind,  and  for  a  moment  lives 
in  the  deadly  atmosphere  of  Church-passage. 
Certain  it  is  that,  from  day  to  day  and 
from  hour  to  hour,  streams  of  the  noxious  air 
of  Church-passage  mingle  with  the  purer  air 
above  the  doomed  spot;  and  thus  the  seeds 
of  disease  and  death  are  wafted  to  the  bright 
homes  of  the  rich.  Poets  and  artists  have 
attributed  a  grim  humour  to  the  Rider  of  the 
Pale  Horse.  Ah!  how  Old  Death  must 
chuckle  at  our  sanitary  science!  We  seek 
to  purify  the  river,  we  flush  the  sewers,  we 
filter  the  water  we  drink,  we  insist  upon 
the  dusthole  being  emptied  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals;  and  we  tolerate  in  our  midst  hot¬ 
beds  of  pestilence  of  which  Church-passage 
is  not  the  worst ! 

The  first  thing  that  attracts  the  eye  in 
Church-passage  is  that  from  nearly  every 
window  of  every  house  are  projecting  poles 
like  rude  flagstaff’s,  and  on  the  poles  is  the 
“  washing  "  hung  out  to  dry.  Every  day 
this  is  to  be  seen;  but  there  are  more  poles 
out  on  Friday  than  any  other  day  in  the 
week.  It  struck  me  as  strange  that  there 
should  be  so  much  clothing  in  such  a  place, 
until  I  reflected  that  at  least  one  family  was 
crowded  into  each  room.  Perhaps  fifty  or 
sixty  persons  per  house  is  about  the  ave¬ 
rage.  The  colour  of  the  Church-passage 
linen  is  uniform,  but  not  white.  It  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  washed  in  a  mixture  of 
very  yellow  pea-soup  and  murkiest  mud. 
Probably  the  supply  of  water  is  strictly 
limited,  and  soap  costs  money.  Besides, 
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the  drying-ground  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  unwholesome  tinge.  The  windows 
are  for  the  most  part  open,  and  the  pauper¬ 
ism  and  the  dirt  are  not  hidden  from  view. 
But  the  cellars ! 

I  suppose  that,  years  and  years  ago,  these 
houses  were  inhabited  by  well-to-do  families, 
and  the  basements  were  cleanly  kitchens. 
Now  they  are  cellars:  not  receptacles  for 
coals,  but  the  abodes  of  the  most  wretched 
of  the  wretched:  dark,  dank,  filthy  holes, 
in  which  men,  women,  and  children  are 
huddled  by  day  and  by  night.  Some  have 
been  boarded-up  by  direction  of  the  police ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  they 
were  worse  than  those  that  are  still  tenanted. 
If  dogs  or  pigs  were  kept  in  these  cellars,' 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  would  interfere. 

“  Board-up  all  the  cellars !”  exclaims  the 
reader. 

Not  so  fast,  good  sir.  Do  you  know  why 
these  outcasts  of  the  great  City  abide  in  filth 
and  darkness?  Because  there  is  no  better 
habitation  provided  for  them. 

Most  melancholy  sight  of  all  is  the  faces 
of  the  people  who  are  living  a  lingering 
death  in  Church-passage.  Every  coun¬ 
tenance  tells  of  unmingled  misery.  The 
stolid,  vacant  stare  is  relieved  by  a  look  of 
slinking  cunning,  or  it  would  seem  that  the 
men  and  women — especially  the  latter — 
were  stage  puppets — hideous  caricatures  of 
humanity  put  there  to  complete  the  sad 
scene.  The  young  look  prematurely  old, 
and  the  old  are  haggard.  In  their  eyes  no 
speculation ;  in  their  movements  no  anima¬ 
tion;  in  their  countenances  no  gleam  of 
light.  Shall  we  call  this  numbness  of  body 
and  of  mind  fortunate?  Why,  if  they  had 
the  vigour  of  health,  what  would  ensue? 
Near  them  are  shops  and  houses  overflowing 
with  riches.  Between  them  and  the  neces¬ 
saries  and  luxuries  of  life — food,  raiment, 
and  jewels — there  is  only  a  three  minutes’ 
walk  and  a  few  panes  of  brittle  glass.  What 
restrains  the  thousands  of  outcasts  from  con¬ 
stant  attempts  at  robbery?  Not  surely  the 
fear  of  failure  and  punishment.  Penal  ser¬ 
vitude  would  in  all  respects  be  far  better 
than  the  servitude  of  extremest  pauperism. 
Compared  to  a  room  in  Church-passage, 
the  gloomiest  cell  of  the  prison  would  be  a  ! 
paradise.  These  outcasts  steal  when  the 
spoil  is  ready  to  their  hand,  but  they  have 
neither  strength  of  body  nor  mind  to  wage 
regular  and  organized  war  against  property. 


But  let  me  be  just,  even  to  Church- 
passage.  There  are  two  houses  superior,  j 
far  superior,  to  the  rest  They  are  public-  I 
houses. 

Shall  we  deplore  the  presence  of  these  1 
public-houses?  Likely  enough,  the  money 
that  would  give  the  hungry  children  a  little  ] 
bread  is  cast  into  the  ever  yawning  and  bot¬ 
tomless  till  of  the  publican.  Likely  enough,  I 
the  liquors  sold  in  Church-passage  are  the  i 
worst  that  can  be  purchased  in  London. 
What  then?  Shall  we  wish  that  these  houses  I 
were  closed  ?  Ought  we  not  rather  be  glad  ! 
that  the  abject  outcasts  of  the  human  family  1 
can  now  and  then  render  themselves  bru-  I 
tishly  insensible?  If  the  drink  shortens  their 
lives,  what  of  that  ?  Look  at  them.  Think 
of  their  being  day  and  night,  and  from  year 
to  year,  in  such  dwellings,  and  then  say  if 
we  should  seek  to  keep  them  from  the  j 
grave. 

The  friend  who  accompanied  me  through 
Church-passage  is  a  leader  of  the  Good 
Templars  and  a  zealous  apostle  of  teetotal- 
ism.  No  man  knows  more  about  St.  Giles’s; 
and  he  told  me  that  drink  was  the  cause  of 
the  appalling  wretchedness,  and  that  drink 
perpetuated  the  wretchedness  it  produced. 
Drink  frustrated  the  efforts  of  the  benevo- 
lent  I 

Those  who  administer  the  Mission  House  I 
charitable  funds  are  loath  to  clothe  the 
naked — yes,  even  naked  children  in  the 
depth  of  winter!  Why?  Because  the  cloth¬ 
ing  they  put  on  the  children  is  taken  off  by 
the  parent*,  pawned  for  a  trifle,  and  the 
trifle  is  spent  at  the  public-house. 

Amongst  the  outcasts  are  men  and  women 
capable  of  earning  an  honest,  decent  liveli¬ 
hood.  For  the  capable  and  the  willing, 
work  can  be  found ;  but  the  attempt  at  re¬ 
demption  is  in  vain,  utterly  in  vain,  unless 
those  who  are  aided  will  first  forswear  drink, 
and  will  keep  their  solemn  pledge. 

As  I  write,  I  have  a  vision  of  Church-pas¬ 
sage,  and  of  the  woeful  sight  that  no  words  can 
describe.  I  do  not  doubt,  I  cannot  doubt, 
that  drink  is  the  cause  of  this  miserable  state 
of  things — that  we  should  call  insufferable, 
only  that  we  see  it  is  suffered.  Teeto¬ 
tallers  may  be  fanatics;  but,  surely,  of  all 
fanaticisms,  teetotalism  is  the  most  excus¬ 
able. 

There  is  a  fable — I  do  not  remember 
if  it’s  Talmudic — that  the  Devil  touched  the 
root  of  the  vine,  and  gave  to  the  juice  of 
the  grape  it*  intoxicating  element.  Alas! 
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when  we  reflect  on  the  evil  of  drunkenness, 
we  may  well  imagine  that — 

“ - the  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 

Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe,” 

was  a  cup  that  makes  the  drinker  drunk; 
and  we  understand  why  the  teetotaller  thinks 
that  the  use  of  alcohol  alone  prevents  the 
dawn  of  a  Millennium. 

My  object  in  visiting  St.  Giles’s  was  to  see 
the  working  of  a  new  sort  of  mission — a  Me¬ 
dical  Mission ;  and  my  friend  thought  it  well 
I  should  have  a  glance  at  the  neighbourhood. 

When  Mr.  W - ,  the  superintendent  of  the 

Mission  House,  heard  where  I  had  been,  he 
proposed  that  I  should  see  one  of  the  St 
Giles's  kitchens.  So  we  went  to  a  court  a 
few  yards  from  EndeH-street,  and  into  one 
of  the  so-called  kitchens,  through  a  court¬ 
yard  ankle-deep  with  most  unsanitary  mud. 
It  was  a  small  room,  with  a  large  coke  fire 
in  the  grate :  on  the  shelves  a  little  broken 
crockery  and  half  a  lettuce,  yellowish  and 
flabby:  at  a  bench  three  dirty  men  smok- 
,  ing  dirty  pipes,  and  playing  with  dirty  cards. 
Two  of  them  appeared  sullen,  and  I  sympa¬ 
thized  with  their  sullenness.  What  right  had 
I  to  intrude  upon  their  misery?  The  third 
man  rose  from  his  seat  and  spoke  with  civil 

deference  to  Mr.  W - ,  telling  him  that  his 

I  men — the  men  who  used  his  kitchen — were 
I  willing  to  work  if  work  could  be  found. 

:  Then  I  turned  away,  for  the  foetid  stench 

|  was  intolerable.  Mr.  W - said  this  was  a 

decent  kitchen,  and  he  would  not  take  me 
to  the  worst,  because  fever  and  small-pox 
were  rife  and  virulent.  There  was  one 
cellar-kitchen  he  should  have  liked  to  show 
me,  but  he  was  no  longer  admitted.  From 
that  place  he  had  rescued  the  younger 
women — those  for  whom  something  could 
be  done — and  had  left  the  old  and  the  con- 
I  firmed  drunkards.  The  woman  who  owned 

this  cellar-kitchen  said  that  Mr.  W - 's 

I  conduct  was  not  fair,  and  she  would  not  let 
him  visit  her  cellar-kitchen  again.  “  And,” 

|  said  Mr.  W - ,  “from  her  point  of  view, 

|  she  is  quite  right.”  I  remarked  that  mis- 
:  sionary  work  in  such  a  district  must  be  heart- 
|  rending  and  depressing.  Mark  the  reply: — 

“The  people  are  not  so  much  worse  than 
I  other  people,  and  we  must  steel  the  heart 
against  the  misery.” 

Born,  bred,  and  living  as  are  these  out¬ 
casts,  none  of  us  could  be  socially  or 
morally  better.  But  as  for  steeling  the 
heart  against  the  misery,  let  it  be  under¬ 


stood  that  Mr.  W -  and  his  fellow- 

workers  give  all  their  time  and  strength  to 
relieve  it.  They  go  where  the  police  would 
hesitate  to  follow  them.  Upheld  by  a  deep 
working  faith,  they  enter  the  dens  of  deadly 
fever,  and  minister  to  the  sick  and  dying. 

Now  to  the  Mission  House — assuredly 
not  an  imposing  building.  It  is  an  old  and 
not  very  roomy  comer  house  in  EndeH-street, 
just  opposite  to  the  casual  ward  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  Not  a  penny  has  been  spent  in  de¬ 
coration.  The  basement  is  a  soup-kitchen, 
and  in  the  winter  months  thousands  of  din¬ 
ners  are  given  away.  The  ground  floor  is 
used  for  the  Medical  Mission.  The  first  floor 
is  fitted  with  rudely  shaped  deal  benches, 
and  is  used  for  prayer  meetings,  for  the 
evening  school  for  adults,  and  for  a  singing 
class.  The  second  floor  is  a  work-room,  in 
which  there  are  two  sewing  machines.  There 
is  also  a  labour  agency.  Besides  the  Mission 

House,  Mr.  W - has  another  house  in  the 

neighbourhood,  which  he  lets  furnished;  and 
he  lets  the  rooms  on  credit  to  rescued  women 
whilst  they  are  looking  out  for  work  or  situa-  ■ 
tions.  Such  an  institution  cannot  be  carried 
on  without  a  considerable  expenditure;  but 
though  there  are  no  appeals  to  the  benevo¬ 
lent,  there  is  no  lack  of  money.  It  comes  in 

as  it  is  wanted.  Then,  Mr.  W - is  a  first- 

rate  man  of  business.  Is  that  a  singular  de¬ 
scription  of  a  missionary  minister  of  the 
Gospel?  A  pity  it  is  so  singular,  for  the  work 
of  charity  requires  business  tact  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  I  was  equally  surprised  and  pleased 
to  learn  how  much  could  be  done  with  a 
little  money.  A  woman  was  present  who 
was  going  into  a  situation  the  following 
week.  A  fortnight  before,  she  had  been 

brought  to  Mr.  W - ,  very  sick  and  utterly 

destitute.  She  arrived  in  London  homeless 
and  penniless,  and  afflicted  with  neuralgia. 
She  passed  one  night  in  the  Marylebone 
Workhouse ;  and,  in  spite  of  her  ill-health, 
she  was  compelled  to  take  a  cold  bath  and 

was  vaccinated.  Mr.  W -  gave  her 

lodging,  food,  and  rest.  In  a  few  days  she 
was  able  to  do  a  little  sewing;  and  the  total 
cost  of  the  case  had  been  fifteen  shillings ! 

Not  only  does  Mr.  W - show  his  business 

tact  by  a  prudent  and  economical  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money,  but  more  especially  by  the 
principle  on  which  he  acts.  He  will  have 
no  pensioners.  Those  who,  from  age  or  any 
other  cause,  are  past  work, must  be  supported 
by  the  rates.  He  takes  those  only  who 
need  a  little  help  to  render  them  self-sup- 
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porting.  This  is  the  discriminating  charity 
that  does  not  demoralize,  but  really  benefits 
the  recipients. 

As  the  doctor  had  not  arrived,  and  I 
wanted  to  see  the  working  of  the  Medical 
Mission,  I  attended  the  mid-day  religious 
service.  The  room  was  more  than  half 
filled.  What  a  congregation!  Some  were 
patients  who  had  come  to  see  the  doctor: 
pinched  and  pallid  faces  that  you  could  not 
look  at  without  sorrow — women  in  the 
homeliest  garments  and  women  in  rags — one 
or  two  very  old  men,  and  men  crushed  by 
disease,  and  men  prematurely  old.  A  long 
hymn  was  sung,  of  which  the  burden  was — 

“  For  you  I  am  praying, 

I  am  praying  lor  you.” 

Mr.  W - played  the  harmonium.  And 

such  singing !  Well,  singing  is  not  the  word. 
It  was  inharmonious  harmony  that  smote 
upon  the  ear  and  touched  the  heart  There 
was  a  short  prayer  and  a  ten  minutes'  sermon 
by  my  teetotal  friend.  It  was  a  remarkable 
congregation.  No  one  was  inattentive. 
Even  the  children  seemed  solemnized.  I 
looked  round,  and  noticed  that,  whilst  the 
hymn  was  being  sung,  there  were  many  tear¬ 
ful  eyes.  It  was  a  homely  service,  it  was  a 
rough  service,  it  was  even  a  rude  service,  but 
a  service  that  one  does  not  forget.  A  man 
who  attended  it  to  look  on,  and  to  sneer,  and 
to  scoff,  would  be  pretty  sure  to  remain  to 
pray. 

After  the  service,  Mr.  W - and  my  tee¬ 

total  friend  introduced  me  to  some  of  the 
congregation. 

Here  is  a  girl  Mr.  W— • —  sent  to  a  hos¬ 
pital.  She  is  now  well,  and  to-morrow  she  is 
going  into  a  situation  as  a  servant.  Here  is  a 
sad-looking  child.  Is  he  a  child  ?  Can  such 
a  pinched,  careworn  face  be  the  face  of  a 
child  ?  Y es.  Poor  boy,  his  father  was  buried 
yesterday  in  a  pauper's  grave. 

I  look  at  Mr.  W - -,  and  I  take  courage. 

I  feel  that  the  boy  will  have  a  chance. 
Here  is  another  girl,  young  in  years — about 
fifteen — and  old  in  vice.  She  has  been 
rescued,  and  gone  again  to  the  bad.  Is  there 
hope  for  her?  Well,  there  is  this  comfort, 

that  Mr.  W - and  his  friends  will  hope 

against  hope,  and  do  all  that  can  be  done  for 
her.  Here  is  a  man  of  uncertain  age.  He 
may  be  sixty— but  he  is  probably  not  over 
forty — and  he  may  be  only  thirty.  His 
physical  pain  is  evidently  acute ;  but  he  bears 
it  bravely,  and  seems  happy,  almost  cheer- 

ful.  Here  is  a  woman  habited  in  a  long  i 
serge  cloak,  with  a  rope  round  her  neck.  I 
take  her  hand:  it  is  thin,  and  cold  with  the 
coldness  of  death.  I  look  at  her  glittering, 
restless  eyes,  and  I  perceive  that  her  mind 
is  affected. 

It  was  a  relief  to  me  when  Mr.  W - 

led  the  way  downstairs. 

The  Medical  Mission — the  first  of  the 
kind  in  London — has  not  long  been  started, 
but  it  is  unquestionably  successful.  The 
doctors  attend  gratuitously.  The  original 
idea  was  to  have  a  paid  medical  officer;  but 
the  difficulty  was  to  get  a  skilled  physician 
for  the  sum  the  mission  could  pay — viz., 
^400  a-year.  The  men  who  would  accept 
the  remuneration  would  not  do  for  the  mis¬ 
sion,  and  the  men  who  would  do  for  the 
mission  would  not  accept  such  a  remunera¬ 
tion.  The  difficulty  has  been  met  by  the 
unpaid  services  of  skilled  physicians.  Any¬ 
body  who  is  sick  can  walk  in  and  get  advice 
and  medicine  without  any  charge  or  any  1 
recommendation.  No  question  is  asked  as 
to  creed  or  circumstances.  “  Do  you  want  1 
to  see  the  doctor?"  And  then  a  numbered  ' 
pass  is  given,  and  each  person  sees  the  doc¬ 
tor  in  turn.  I  looked  at  one  of  the  prescrip¬ 
tions,  and  I  saw  at  once  it  was  a  painstaking 
prescription.  It  was  an  elaborate  and  care¬ 
fully  adjusted  combination  of  drugs.  It  will 
be  perceived  that  this  Medical  Mission  does 
more  than  bring  the  dispensary  to  the  doors 
of  the  poor:  it  has  the  advantage  of 
enabling  the  poor  to  get  the  best  advice  1 
and  medicine  gratis,  and  without  letters  of 
recommendation. 

Mr.  W - says  the  Medical  Mission  is  of 

the  greatest  use  in  every  respect  It  affords 
the  help  the  people  need,  and  they  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  grateful  for  it  Sickness  prevents 
the  poor  man  from  earning  his  bread ;  and 
therefore  restoration  to  health  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  any  improvement  in  circum¬ 
stances.  The  opportunity  is  embraced 
for  giving  religious  instruction;  but,  so  far 
as  the  wants  of  the  body  are  concerned,  no 
regard  is  paid  to  creed  or  religious  profes¬ 
sion.  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  in¬ 
fidel  receive  the  same  attention.  First  relief, 
and  then  admonition,  is  the  plan  adopted  by  j 

Mr.  W - and  his  fellow-labourers.  After  | 

all,  this  is  a  very  old  plan.  Christ  fed  the  1 
hungry  and  healed  the  sick  before  He 
preached  to  them. 

Those  who  sympathize  with  the  sufferings 
of  the  poorest,  and  who  wish  to  lighten  the 
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wretchedness  of  the  wretched,  should  visit 
the  Endell-street  Mission  House,  and  note 
the  working  of  the  Medical  Mission.  The 
admonition,  “Go  thou  and  do  likewise,” 
will  be  needless.  Let  there  be  medical 
missions  in  the  poor  districts  of  our  town, 
and  I  am  persuaded  there  will  be  an  im¬ 
mediate,  vast,  and  lasting  social  improve¬ 
ment.  Medical  missions  which  have  been 
tried  in  Edinburgh,  in  Liverpool,  and  now 
in  London,  have  not  yet  attracted  public 
attention ;  but  hereafter  they  will  do  so,  and 
will  be  probably  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  praiseworthy  movements  of  the  age. 
A  special  advantage  of  the  medical  mission 
is  that  it  costs  so  little.  A  few  pounds* 
worth  of  drugs  will  suffice  for  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  cases,  and  medical  men  are  ev^r 
ready  to  help  such  a  cause. 

Do  you  remember  how  joyful  you  were 
when,  after  a  long  spell  of  town  life,  you 
went  into  the  country  for  a  summer  holiday? 
It  is  Sunday;  and,  before  any  of  the  family 
are  stirring,  you  sally  forth  for  a  walk.  You 
marvel  that,  in  the  season  of  summer,  the 
country  folk  do  not  rise  with  the  lark ;  just 
as  a  blind  man  to  whom  was  vouchsafed  a 
momentary  vision  of  the  starlit  sky  would 
marvel  how  those  who  are  blessed  with  sight 
can  go  to  sleep  whilst  the  stars  are  shining. 
The  corn,  full  grown,  but  not  yet  ripe,  is  moved 
by  the  morning  breeze,  and  is  gently  undu¬ 
lating.  The  birds  are  singing,  the  leader  of 
the  choir  being  the  lark,  who  soars  skyward 
ere  he  sings.  The  busy  insects  are  hum¬ 
ming  their  whirring  lay.  The  lowing  of  the 
cattle  and  the  tinkling  of  the  sheepbell 
greet  your  ear.  The  flowers,  refreshed  by 
the  dew  of  the  night,  are  radiant  in  the  light 
of  the  rising  sun.  Eyes  and  ears  are  ravished : 
you  are  amazed  at  the  infinity  of  beauty. 
The  com  fields  are  gay  with  poppies,  the 
meadows  are  thickly  gemmed  with  butter¬ 
cups,  the  hedges  are  blooming,  and  the 
ditches  overflow  with  wild  flowers.  You  rest 
awhile  within  view  of  the  ivy-covered  church; 
and  whilst  you  are  making  a  nosegay  of  the 
flowers  you  have  gathered,  the  sublime  words 
of  the  Christian  anthem,  “All  the  earth  doth 
worship  Thee,  the  Father  Everlasting,”  will 
come  to  your  mind. 

Alas !  if  you  have  lately  visited  St.  Giles’s, 
you  will  add,  “  Not  all  the  earth  1  Earth 
fashioned  in  Thine  image,  earth  wearing  the 
form  Thou  didst  not  disdain,  earth  into 
which  Thou  hast  breathed  the  breath  of  the 
life  immortal,  doth  not  worship  Thee !” 


Shall  we  despair  of  the  redemption  of  the  | 
unhappy  from  their  enslavement  ?  Rather  j 
let  us  do  what  we  can  to  hasten  the  good 
time  when  all  the  earth  will  indeed  worship 
the  Father  Everlasting,  and  when  such 
plague-spots  as  St.  Giles’s  shall  blossom  as 
the  rose,  and  be  no  more  a  shame  and  a 
scourge  to  humanity. 

W.  H.  SMITH,  M.P. 

PORTRAITS  of  the  member  for  West¬ 
minster  have  been  published  in  various 
illustrated  papers  since  he  was  successful  in 
carrying  off  the  Blue  Riband  among  elec¬ 
tioneering  contests  in  December,  1868;  and 
his  features  are  now  as  well  known  to  the 
public  as  those  of  any  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  not  a  minister,  ex-minister,  or 
great  party  leader. 

Mr.  Smith  was  bom  ip  London  in  1825, 
and  is  the  head  of  the  firm  of  W.  H.  Smith 
&  Son,'  186,  Strand,  whose  various  branch 
establishments,  in  the  shape  of  railway  book¬ 
stalls,  are  familiar  to  every  traveller.  The 
great  house  in  the  Strand  was  founded  by 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  the  present  me¬ 
moir.  Forty  years  ago,  when  the  London 
daily  papers  were  fresh  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land  forty-eight  hours  after  their  publication 
in  the  metropolis,  when  London  and  Man¬ 
chester  were  that  distance  of  time  apart,  all 
newspapers  sent  into  the  country  passed 
through  the  Post  Office.  It  occurred  to  Mr. 
Smith  that,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  night 
mail  and  the  agency  of  the  Post  Office,  the 
morning  papers  might  be  sent  off  bv  the 
early  morning  coaches.  As  the  earliest 
editions  of  the  papers  were  often  later  than 
the  times  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the 
coaches,  Mr.  Smith  had  great  trouble  to  catch 
them.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  he  es¬ 
tablished  a  system  of  express  carts,  which 
rattled  along  the  turnpikes  after  the  morning 
coaches  till  they  caught  them.  On  occasions  ^ 
of  the  greatest  importance,  these  expresses 
of  Mr.  Smith’s  went  the  whole  way — at  a 
great  expense,  of  course.  For  instance, 
Smith’s  express  messenger,  with  newspapers 
conveying  the  news  of  George  the  Fourth’s 
death,  arrived  in  Dublin  before  the  King’s 
messenger  arrived  there ! 

Coaches  went  out  and  railways  came  in. 
Mr.  Smith,  first  in  the  coaching  days,  was 
first  under  the  new  regime ,  and  from  the 
beginning  has  supplied  almost  every  travel¬ 
ler  by  railway  with  his  newspaper  and  hr  I 
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book.  The  enterprise  and  successes  of  the 
house,  culminating  in  the  election  of  the 
head  of  the  firm  to  fill  the  place  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  as  representative  of  the  first 
constituency  in  the  kingdom,  would  afford 
matter  for  a  fine  chapter  in  commercial 
history. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Smith  is  a  liberal  Con¬ 
servative  in  politics,  an  active  member  of 
the  London  School  Board,  a  magistrate  for 
the  county  of  Herts,  and  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  King’s  College.  An  able  and 
ready  debater,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
his  speeches  are  always  listened  to  with 
marked  attention,  and  his  opinions  carry 
great  weight  with  them.  The  member  for 
Westminster  addresses  the  House  only  when 
he  has  something  of  real  importance  to  say. 
He  is  active  in  the  discharge  of  his  Parlia¬ 
mentary  duties,  an  invaluable  man  on  com¬ 
mittees,  and  has  as  high  a  reputation  as  any 
member  of  the  House  for  the  possession  of 
that  too  rare  quality — sound  common  sense. 

BY  RULE  OF  THUMB. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

IN  PURSUIT. 

THAT  Clements’s  desire  to  be  revenged 
on  Dubourg  overmastered  all  other 
considerations,  was  clear  enough.  Perez 
feared,  however,  that  their  hold  on  Lennard 
was  becoming  weaker. 

“Remember,”  said  Perez,  “the  bill  once  in 
Lennard’s  hands,  all  your  power  is  gone.” 

“Aye,  but  I  have  got  a  pull  upon  his 
wife — did  I  never  tell  you?  Her  father — 
a  man  named  Broughton — was  transported 
for  life  when  she  was  quite  a  child ;  and  her 
mother  took  the  name  of  Rosier,  and  cut 
the  connection.  Broughton  has,  however, 
escaped  from  the  colonies,  and  lived  in  Eu¬ 
rope  for  many  years;  and  I  have  threatened 
madam  to  have  her  father  taken  up,  and 
reveal  her  relationship  to  a  felon,  as  well  as 
a  little  episode  which  occurred  between 
ourselves  a  few  years  ago.” 

“Where  is  this  Broughton?” 

“  Between  you  and  me,  I  have  not  the 
remotest  idea,  nor  should  I  know  him  if 
I  saw  him.  He  is  alive,  and  at  large ;  and 
there  all  my  information  ends.  I  told 
Mrs.  Lennard  a  wonderful  story,  though, 
about  how  her  father  was  living  peace¬ 
fully  in  a  village;  and  the  happy,  useful 
Jife  he  would  be  dragged  from  to  the  bar 


of  offended  justice,  if  she  did  not  treat  you 
properly.  But  he  may  be  in  a  workhouse, 
for  anything  I  know.” 

“I  shall  do  something  desperate  if  I 
don’t  have  that  girl,  father,”  said  Perez. 
“  And  she  loves  that  Fletcher,  curse  him!” 
And  an  expression  passed  over  his  face  so 
Satanic  that  it  would  have  made  the  fortune 
of  a  first  villain  at  a  transpontine  theatre. 

A  cloud  passed  over  Clements’s  brow. 

“  Too  impulsive!”  he  murmured.  “  He 
lets  his  feeling  be  read  off  too  easily  on  his 
face — just  like  his  mother!  Take  care, 
Carlos.  You  will  be  stabbing  this  rival  of 
yours  in  the  public  street,  if  you  don’t  take 
care ;  and  then  I  can  do  nothing  to  save  you. 
Do  you  hate  him  very  much?  Well,  then, 
I  will  think  about  what  can  be  done." 

“  Do  not  touch  him!”  cried  the  youth. 
“  I  do  not  want  him  dead,  unless  I  kill  him. 
And  when  I  had  done  it,  I  should  wish  him 
alive  again,  that  I  might  kill  him  again!” 

Clements,  who  had  for  some  minutes 
been  polishing  the  point  of  his  knife  on 
a  leather  strap,  now  closed  it,  plated  it  in 
his  pocket,  rose  from  his  seat,  and  walking 
over  to  his  son,  took  his  head  between  his 
two  hands,  and  kissed  him.  He  was  not 
often  so  demonstrative;  but  how  could 
paternal  affection  resist  such  beautiful  sen¬ 
timents  as  those  the  youth  had  just  uttered? 

“  Wait  till  he  goes  abroad,”  said  he,  “  and 
then  you  can  follow,  and  force  him  to  fight 
Even  an  Englishman  must  overcome  his 
repugnance  to  duelling  if  you  slap  his  face 
at  the  Opera  in  a  country  where  it  is  still  the 
custom.  In  the  meantime,  you  had  better 
not  carry  your  stiletto  about  with  you.” 

“  I  have  not  dared  to  wear  it  for  the  last 
week.” 

“  That  is  right  And  now  I  will  be  off  at 
once.  Dubourg  has  gone  to  Chester,  so  I 
expect  the  Lennards  intend  to  hide  them¬ 
selves  in  North  Wales.  They  will  leave  a 
pretty  broad  trail,  I  expect,  for  a  man  who 
has  followed  an  Indian  war-path.” 

It  was  a  particularly  horrible  feature  of  the 
relations  between  this  strange,  and  I  believe 
unique,  father  and  son,  that  their  manners, 
as  well  as  the  words  in  which  their  diabolic 
thoughts  were  uttered,  were  those  of  ordinary 
men.  Even  when  alone,  there  was  nothing 
coarse  or  repulsive  in  their  behaviour.  It 
had  always  been  a  favourite  theory  with 
Clements  that  vulgarity  was  a  great  stum¬ 
bling-block  in  a  rogue’s  path;  and  he  had 
taken  infinite  pains  throughout  his  life  to 
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correct  the  deficiencies  of  his  early  train¬ 
ing,  and  had  brought  his  son  up  with  similar 
sentiments.  And  so,  if  you  had  seen  the 
pair  discussing  robbery  or  murder  through 
a  glass  door,  which  allowed  their  voices  to 
reach  you  but  not  the  actual  words,  you 
would  not  from  their  tones  and  gestures  have 
imagined  that  they  were  arranging  anything 
less  innocent  than  a  dinner  or  a  picnic. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

RUN  TO  EARTH. 

THE  Leonards  had  taken  up  their  abode 
in  a  six-roomed  cottage,  situated  in  a 
pretty  valley  of  North  Wales.  It  was  built 
at  the  foot  of  a  steep  declivity,  and  was 
overhung  by  a  thick  wood  of  larch,  oak, 
and  mountain  ash,  gradually  changing,  as  it 
spread  towards  the  higher  ground,  into  a 
more  sparsely  planted  grove  of  pine  trees, 
which  in  its  turn  gave  place  to  a  boundless 
expanse  of  fern,  heather,  and  moss.  In 
front,  a  small  flower  garden  sloped  down  to 
the  bank  of  a  busy  trout  stream,  that  bubbled 
through  the  vale; — an  innocent,  laughing, 
meny  little  river,  that  had  got  its  own  way 
by  its  ceaseless  chatter,  and  had  cut  a  chan¬ 
nel  some  hundreds  of  feet  deep  and  several 
miles  long  through  the  stem  unyielding- 
looking  rocks  now  piled  on  either  side  of  it, 
getting  its  own  way  in  the  end,  just  as  pretty, 
soft,  yielding,  cheerful,  babbling  things 
generally  will.  On  the  other  side  of  this 
deceitful  hussy  of  a  brook — which  lulled 
you  to  sleep  with  its  murmur,  and  bred 
gnats  and  midges  to  sting  you  while  slumber¬ 
ing — the  hills,  which  were  of  a  more  rocky 
and  precipitous  character,  rose  piled  crag 
upon  crag,  towards  Snowdon,  the  topmost 
peak  of  which  might  be  reached  by  a  moun¬ 
tain  path  not  much  frequented  by  tourists, 
though  well  known  to  the  shepherds,  whose 
flocks,  like  acrobats  and  tight-rope  dancers, 
gained  a*  precarious  livelihood  at  the  risk 
of  their  necks. 

It  was  a  retired  spot  There  were  a  few 
cottages  grouped  into  what  might  perhaps 
be  called  a  village,  half  a  mile  lower  down, 
and  a  large  hotel,  at  which  coaches  changed 
horses,  two  miles  higher  up  the  valley;  and 
the  existence  of  the  cottage  having  been 
discovered  by  Mr.  Lennard  in  the  course  of 
a  fishing  excursion  two  springs  before,  it 
occurred  to  him,  directly  he  began  to  think 
of  baffling  his  enemy  by  flight,  as  the  best 
hiding-place  he  knew  of.  He  had,  there¬ 
fore,  written  to  the  old  lady  who  owned  and 


lived  in  the  place,  and  with  whom  he  had 
struck  up  a  great  friendship  during  his 
former  sojourn,  and  finding  that  she  had  no 
lodgers  just  then,  had  secured  the  house; 
for  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  one  room  set  apart  for  Mrs.  Jones  her¬ 
self,  he  was  to  pay  two  pounds  a-week, 
board  included. 

It  was  Mr.  Lennard  who  had  proposed 
this  modified  plan  of  carrying  out  Edith’s 
idea  of  flight.  Her  health  was  suffering 
from  the  protracted  suspense  and  anxiety. 
The  conduct  of  Perez  had  become  such 
that  it  was  impossible  to  endure  his  pre¬ 
sence  any  longer  without  exciting  suspicion 
amongst  their  friends;  and  if  they  retained 
him  as  a  guest  after  his  behaviour  to 
Fletcher,  a  breach  with  that  young  man 
would  be  the  inevitable  result.-  So  they 
seized  upon  the  opportunity^  afforded  by 
the  absence  of  Perez  at  Doncastet,  paid  off 
their  servants,  put :  the  house  in  the  hands 
of  an  agent,  who  was  to  let  it  if  he  could, 
and  started  without  beat  of  drum.  They 
had  hesitated  for  some  time  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  inform  Fletcher  of  their 
intentions,  but  decided  that  it  was  better  to 
keep  the  place  of  their  retreat  secret,  even 
from  him,  for  the  first  few  days— writing 
him  an  invitation  to  come  and  see  them 
after  awhile,  if  no  particular  explosion  took 
place,  trusting  that  Mary’s  letter  would  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  his  fancying  that  any 
slight  was  intended  to  himself.  So  that 
only  one  man  in  London  knew  the  place  of 
their  retreat ;  and  that,  as  Clements  had  at 
once  divined,  was  Dubourg. 

For  Mr.  Lennard  had  received  an  anony¬ 
mous  letter,  so  worded  as  to  show  that  the 
writer  knew  something  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Clements,  appointing  to 
meet  him  at  a  certain  chop-house ;  and  when 
he  went  there  he  found  the  croupier  and 
partner  of  the  gaming  establishment,  who 
offered  to  obtain  the  fatal  document  and 
deliver  it  into  his  hands  on  payment  of  a 
stipulated  sum — a  proposition  which  Mr. 
Lennard  eagerly  acceded  to,  and  would 
have  done  so  had  the  price  been  double 
that  demanded.  At  that  meeting  they  made 
arrangements  for  fiitnft  communication ;  so 
that  he  had  no  dtffoulty  in  directing  Du¬ 
bourg  where  to  find  him,  should  he  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  undertaking. 

They  were  not  a  very  lively  family  party. 
Mr.  Lennard  was  on  thorns,  constantly 
on  the  watch  for  his  liberator,  and  hardly 
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able  to  distract  his  mind  from  the  one  sub¬ 
ject,  unless  he  was  in  actual  bodily  move¬ 
ment;  while  Mary,  though  hoping  the  best 
from  her  letter,  could  not  help  fearing  what 
the  effect  of  all  this  strange  and  mysterious 
conduct  might  be  upon  her  lovers  mind, 
and  was  nervous  and  unlike  herself  accord¬ 
ingly.  What  would  have  been  her  state  of 
mind  if  she  had  known  that  her  epistle  had 
been  kept  for  two  days  in  a  vegetable  dish, 
and  then  placed  in  Perez’s  hands? 

It  is  well  for  us  that  we  don’t  know  every¬ 
thing.  The  penny  post  and  electric  tele¬ 
graph  are  two-edged,  and  sometimes  cut 
our  fingers ;  and  a  still  more  subtle  method 
of  communication  would  hurt  us  more  often 
than  it  pleased  us — unless,  indeed,  it  was 
complete,  and  informed  us  of  everything ; 
and  then,  perhaps,  we  should  never  have 
any  pleasure  at  all. 

But  Edith’s  depression  was  excessive,  and 
hard  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  one  who 
knew  her  disposition.  She  had  cause,  indeed, 
to  be  anxious  for  her  daughter’s  future,  seeing 
that  William  Fletcher  had  taken  such  offence 
at  the  conduct  of  the  man  they  had  harboured, 
that  he  had  not  called  upon  them  after 
the  quarrel ;  but  she  had  divined  his  charac¬ 
ter  sufficiently  to  entertain  a  well-grounded 
expectation  that  he  would  come  round  when 
he  saw  that  they  had  broken  off  all  commu¬ 
nication  with  Perez  since  his  outrageous 
conduct.  The  peril  which  threatened  her 
unknown  father,  and  the  threatened  disgrace 
of  being  proclaimed  to  the  world  as  the 
daughter  of  a  felon,  was  sufficient  to  make 
her  thoughtful  and  melancholy;  but  it  was 
her  nature  rather  to  defy  and  fight  with  the 
storm  than  to  bow  her  head  before  it ;  and 
the  fact  of  having  rebelled  against  the  arm 
which  threatened,  the  sense  of  throwing 
aside  the  policy  of  timid  vacillation,  and 
taking  a  determined  course  of  action,  should 
have  braced  her  nerves  and  roused  her  spirit. 
So  those  who  had  studied  her  nature  would 
have  judged ;  and  yet  she  grew  more  and 
more  anxious  and  desponding.  She  was 
oppressed  with  a  creeping  horror  of  that 
man  who  had  risen  from  the  grave  to  blight 
her  life  and  darken  the  prospects  of  her, 
child,  and  she  looked  forward  to  meeting 
him  again  with  the  thrilling  dread  expe¬ 
rienced  by  the  victims  of  hallucination  when 
the  hour  approaches  at  which  their  ghostly 
foe  appears.  As  her  nerves  became  weak¬ 
ened  by  constant  apprehension,  she  would 
expect  to  see  the  face  of  Clements  from  a 


picture,  the  folds  of  a  curtain,  the  doorway 
of  an  inner  room;  she  would  fancy  he  was 
behind  her  when  she  ascended  a  staircase — 
before  her  when  she  entered  a  chamber. 
Whether  this  state  of  mind  was  the  cause 
or  the  result  of  her  illness,  it  is  impossible 
to  say ;  but  certainly  her  health  was  suffer¬ 
ing.  Her  face  grew  pale,  her  form  thinner; 
her  proud  eye,  when  unlighted  by  excite¬ 
ment,  was  dull  and  filmy.  1 

Both  her  husband  and  daughter  had  j 
noticed  these  symptoms  with  alarm,  and  had  | 
urged  her  to  have  medical  advice  while  they 
were  in  London ;  but  she  shrank  so  much  |  * 
from  the  suggestion  that  they  did  not  press  1 1 
it,  and  confidently  hoped,  when  they  sud-  I 
denly  decided  upon  leaving  town,  that  the  ! 
fresh  air  of  the  mountains  would  speedily  re-  1 
store  her.  It  had  not  produced  any  effect  as  I 
yet,  it  was  true ;  but  this  was  only  the  third  day  I 
after  their  arrival,  and  the  intercourse  between 
this  little  family — father  and  mother  each  i 
with  a  separate  secret,  which  was  kept  from  ; 
the  daughter,  whose  lover  had  been  left  in  j 
the  lurch — was  not  of  that  free,  uncon-  r 
strained,  and  cheerful  character  calculated  j 
to  assist  country  air  and  change  of  scene  in 
the  restoration  of  an  invalid. 

It  was  true  that  they  all  found  a  common  t 
topic  in  William  Fletcher;  and  both  her 
parents  tried  to  cheer  Mary  with  a  prospect 
of  brighter  times,  and  a  promise  of  com¬ 
municating  their  present  address  to  him  f 
shortly.  But  there  was  necessarily  so  much 
mystery  and  reticence  in  their  discourse, 
that  the  conversation  flagged  woefully,  and 
could  only  be  maintained  in  a  forced  man¬ 
ner  by  fits  and  starts. 

Amongst  the  many  family  phenomena 
which  kept  Mary’s  wonder  at  the  full  ! 
stretch  was  one  which,  under  any  other  j 
circumstances,  would  have  given  her  un¬ 
qualified  delight,  and  which  now  afforded 
her  gleams  of  pleasure  through  the  clouds 
of  uncertainty  and  anxiety  which  oppressed 
her;  and  that  was,  the  way  in  which  her' 
parents  had  drawn  together.  Her  father, 
pained  and  alarmed  by  bis  wife’s  state  of 
health,  was  lavish  in  his  attentions  towards  1 
her;  and  she  no  longer  repelled  his  advances 
with  unkindness.  It  is  when  we  have  an  , 
enemy  that  we  learn  the  value  of  a  friend. 

Mr.  Lennard  had,  in  their  present  situa¬ 
tion,  a  great  advantage  over  his  wife  and 
daughter,  inasmuch  as  he  was  an  ardent  fly- 
fisher,  and,  though  it  was  late  in  the  season, 
the  troutlings  rose  pretty  freely  in  the 
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middle  of  the  day;  indeed,  some  recent 
rains  had  put  the  stream  in  better  order 
than  it  had  been  during  a  summer  so  warm 
and  dry  that  the  shallow  water  had  proved 
too  dry  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
angler's  art.  Now,  there  is  nothing  like 
fly-fishing  in  a  mountain  stream  for  distract¬ 
ing  the  thoughts  from  any  anxious  or  un: 
pleasant  subject.  However  much  harassed 
in  mind  you  may  be  while  putting  your  rod 
together  on  the  bank,  the  attention  neces¬ 
sary  for  selecting  the  spots  where  the  fish 
are  likely  to  lie,  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
yourself  concealed,  the  care  you  have  to 
take  that  your  flies  shall  fall  lightly  on  the 
desired  spot,  without  catching  in  overhang¬ 
ing  bushes ;  the  thrill  caused  by  a  rise,  and 
the  excitement  of  hooking  and  landing  your 
prize;  the  exertion  of  maintaining  your 
footing  on  the  slippery  boulders  which  form 
the  bed  of  the  river;  and,  above  all,  the 
perpetual  babbling  of  the  water,  which  fills 
the  ear  with  its  monotonous  murmur  and 
produces  a  dreamy  bewilderment  of  the 
braiti,  all  combine  gradually  to  shut  out  the 
real  world,  with  its  cares  and  anxieties,  and 
to  transport  the  angler  into  a  fairy  region  of 
rocks,  water,  flies,  and  fishes. 

The  coach  which  passed  daily  through 
j  that  district,  starting  from  the  nearest  town, 

|  twenty  miles  off  by  road,  where  there  was  a 
railway  station,  stopped  to  change  horses  at 
the  hotel  at  about  three  in  the  afternoon ;  so 
that  Mr.  Lennard,  beginning  in  front  of  his 
j  cottage  at  mid-day,  and  fishing  the  stream 
j  up,  arrived  shortly  after  that  hour  at  a  bridge 
■  which  crossed  the  river  near  the  inn,  and  on 
which  he  had  appointed  to  meet  Dubourg, 
should  he  be  successful  in  his  enterprise. 

Two  days  he  had  pursued  this  course 
without  any  result,  and  had  returned  home 
with  a  heart  heavier  than  his  creel.  On  the 
third,  when  he  turned  the  comer  of  the  pro¬ 
jecting  rock  which  concealed  the  bridge 
until  you  were  close  upon  it,  he  saw  a  man 
leaning  over  the  parapet.  Dropping  his  rod, 
and  leaving  the  line  with  its  three  flies  to 
float  down  the  stream  for  the  trout  to  exa¬ 
mine  at  their  leisure,  he  hurried  up  the 
bank.  He  was  right  in  his  expectation :  the 
stranger  was  the  ex-croupier. 

“  Well,”  gasped  Lennard,  directly  he  had 
climbed  on  to  the  bridge,  “have  you  got 
it?” 

Dubourg  turned  round  and  raised  his 
.  hat. 

u  xt —  -  t  1%— ~~»- 


it:  not  without  difficulty.  I  took  it  from 
under  the  very  nose  of  the  greatest  ruffian 
in  Europe.  I  risk  my  life  in  your  service ; 
but  I  have  it.” 

And  he  produced  a  pocket-book  from  the 
breast  of  his  coat. 

“Give  it  me,  give  it  me!”  cried  Lennard, 
reaching  out  his  hand  excitedly. 

“  Pardon  me,”  replied  the  other — “  have 
you  brought  the  price?” 

“Ah,  true!”  said  Lennard,  in  his  turn 
drawing  out  a  morocco  case,  swelled  to  a 
considerable  bulk  by  a  bundle  of  notes, 
which  he  handed  to  Dubourg,  who  at  the 
same  instant  gave  him  that  bit  of  stamped 
paper,  signed  with  another  man’s  name, 
which  had  given  him  so  many  sleepless 
nights  and  miserable  days. 

“We  cannot  be  seen  here?”  asked  Du¬ 
bourg,  glancing  round  upon  rock  and  wood. 

“No,  no;  there  is  no  one  to  observe 
your  riches  but  that  sheep  yonder;  and  I 
expect  he  does  not  understand  the  value  of 
that  paper  money.  It  is  just  as  well,  for  it 
might  hurt  his  feelings  to  know  that  he  was 
not  worth  one  of  those  flimsy  bits  of  notes — 
wool,  mutton,  and  all.” 

And  while  the  other,  seating  himself  upon 
a  stone,  counted  and  folded  up  his  bank 
notes,  Mr.  Lennard  took  his  fusee-box  from 
his  pocket,  struck  a  match,  and  set  fire  to 
the  recovered  document. 

There  was  not  a  breath  stirring  to  foil  his 
purpose;  and  there  rose  a  tongue  of  flame, 
hardly  visible  in  the  bright  sunshine,  a 
wreath  of  smoke ;  and  all  that  remained  of 
the  terrible  instrument  which  had  held  an 
English  gentleman  in  bondage  more  crushing 
than  that  of  the  African  cotton-hoer  was  a 
pearly-gray  ash,  floating  sdftly  down  to  the 
water. 

But  Mr.  Lennard’s  remark  about  their  sole 
spectator  being  a  sheep  was  not  true.  There 
was  another  animal,  and  one  that  had  as 
keen  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  bills 
and  bank  notes  as  the  chairman  of  the  Bank 
directors  or  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
himself,  who  witnessed  the  cremation  of  the 
dangerous  paper  and  the  transfer  of  money 
which  took  place  on  the  bridge. 

Some  half-mile  up  the  opposite  mountain 
a  rugged  group  of  huge  boulders  were  piled, 
and  concealed  amongst  these  there  crouched 
a  man,  who  carefully  watched  every  move¬ 
ment  of  the  pair  below  him  through  a 
powerful  pocket  telescope,  which  he  rested 
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“All  right,”  said  Dubourg,  presently, 
placing  the  note  in  a  pocket  which  he  had 
inside  his  waistcoat.  “  You  will  never  get 
suph  a  bargain  as  this  again.” 

“  And  yet  it  is  a  high  price  I  have  paid 
you." 

“  A  high  price !  I  should  have  made  it 
in  three  months  if  I  had  remained  with 
Clements.  I  might  have  exacted  more — 
much  more — from  you  if  I  had  chosen.  I 
am  flying  now  to  France.  If  Clements  visits 
that  country  I  must  again  fly ;  for  on  the 
day  that  I  meet  him,  my  life  is  not  worth 
an  ounce  of  dirt.  A  high  price !" 

“  Well,  well — I  do  not  grumble,”  replied 
Leonard.  “One  cannot  pay  too  dear  for 
liberty.  But  I  hope  that  your  risk  is  not 
so  great  as  you  suppose.  The  laws  of 
England  are  sufficient  to  protect  you ;  and 
however  reckless  men  are,  they  do  not  often 
incur  the  certainty  of  being  hanged  for  the 
sake  of  mere  revenge.” 

“  I  am  leaving  the  country,”  replied  Du¬ 
bourg,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  “I  take 
no  luggage  with  me,  nor  do  I  wait  at  the 
hotel  here  to-night.  I  am  a  man  with  a 
bloodhound  on  his  track,  and  have  lost  a 
day  as  it  is ;  for  the  train  met  with  an 
accident  on  the  way  to  Chester,  and  I 
could  not  get  on  for  six  hours.  The  post- 
horses  are  all  out,  but  they  tell  me  of  a 
footpath  across  the  mountain  which  I  can 
hardly  miss,  and  by  which  it  is  only  twelve 
miles  to  Llanfyddau,  where  there  is  a  rail¬ 
way  station.  It  is  a  long  walk  over  rough 
ground  for  a  man  of  my  age  and  habits, 
but  I  dare  not  wait  for  the  coach.  You 
may  judge,  then,  what  the  danger  is.  Do 
you  suppose  I  would  have  incurred  it  for 
such  a  price  alone?” 

“You  had  another  motive  besides  the 
money,  then,  for  doing  me  that  service?” 
said  Mr.  Lennard,  in  surprise. 

“Yes,"  replied  Dubourg.  “I  had  not 
meant  to  have  told  you ;  but  it  is  hard  to 
make  an  atonement  at  the  hazard  of  one’s 
life  without  any  one  knowing  it;  and  I  have 
not  done  so  much  good  in  the  world  that  I 
can  afford  to  let  this  action,  too,  be  set 
down  entirely  to  love  of  money.” 

“Atonement !  What  can  you  have  to 
atone  for  to  me?” 

“Not  to  you,  but  to  yours.  I  injured 
your  wife  and  her  mother.  I  owed  them 
protection,  and — but  do  you  know  the  story 
of  Mrs.  Lennard’s  family  ?” 

“I  never  knew  one  of  them  but  her 
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mother,”  said  Mr.  Lennard.  “Can  there 
be  anything  about  her  relations,  or  in  the  , 
fact  of  your  connection  with  them,  which  | 
Clements  can  have  made  use  of  against 
her,  as  he  used  that  cursed  bill  to  subju¬ 
gate  me?" 

“  It  is  possible,”  said  Dubourg.  “  I  have 
suspected  it.  Ask  her;  and  if  it  is  so,  tell 
her  that  Clements  cannot  put  his  hand  upon 
the  man  for  whose  safety  she  fears;  that  he 
has  lived  with  him  without  knowing  him; 
and  that  now  the  threatened  victim  is  on 
the  point  of  leaving  England,  out  of  which 
country  he  is  safe.  I  cannot  delay  any 
longer.  Good  morning.” 

And  once  more  raising  his  hat,  he  turned 
and  walked  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
hotel. 

Mr.  Lennard  was  rather  mystified  by  what 
Dubourg  had  said,  as  well  as  startled  at  the 
idea  of  having  subjected  a  fellow-creature  i 
to  such  a  risk.  It  had  not  occurred  to  him 
before;  but  now  that  he  reflected  on  the 
evidence  he  had  had  of  the  desperate  j 
character  of  the  man  who  had  been  bearded 
and  outwitted,  on  the  cool  villainy  of  his 
manner,  and  the  stem  cruelty  of  his  mouth 
and  eye,  he  owned  that  the  fears  of  the  ex-  i 
croupier  were  not  entirely  unfounded.  For  | 
he  had  divined  something  of  Clements’s 
nature  from  the  little  he  "had  seen  of  him* 
What  would  he  have  thought  if  he  had 
known  as  much  as  Dubourg?  Would 
Dubourg  have  run  the  risk  if  he  had  known 
ah? 

Mr.  Lennard  soon  forgot  every  other  , 
consideration  in  the  joy  of  his  sudden  and  j 
half  despaired-of  liberation  from  the  iron 
thraldom  which  had  oppressed  him.  His  | 
wife  would  soon  regain  her  health  and  j 
spirits;  for  if  she  had  a  care  different  from  j 
his,  as  Dubourg  had  hinted,  the  words  of 
that  man  would  dispel  it.  His  daughter 
would  be  happily  married  to  the  man  she 
loved.  He  felt  as  if  he  could  almost  fly,  as 
he  walked  rapidly  home  with  these  reflec¬ 
tions  inflating  his  bosom;  but  finding  that 
he  could  not  quite  rise  in  the  air,  and  there 
being  no  one  to  see  him,  this  middle-aged 
man  actually  ran  for  the  last  half-mile,  and 
was  very  warm  when  he  reached  the  villa. 

Mary,  who  was  in  the  little  garden  in 
front,  came  to  meet  him. 

“Why,  papa,  dear,”  she  cried,  “how 
pleased  you  look  I  Have  you  caught  a  very 
big  fish — a  salmon,  or  something?  No, 
she  added,  peeping  into  the  creel— “only 
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seven  pretty  little  spotted  trouts.  What  can 
have  happened?” 

“  Nothing — or  rather,  everything,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Lennard.  “  I  have  been  to  the 
coach  and  got  a  letter — I  mean  a  sort  of 
message,  you  know;  and  some  business 
which  I  thought  would  be  bad  has  turned 
out  good.  You  can  write  to  William 
Fletcher  at  once,  if  you  like,  and  I  will 
send  him  another  letter,  asking  him  to  stay 
here,  and  apologizing  for  our  abrupt  de¬ 
parture.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  make 
me  anxious  of  late,  Mary;  but  it  is  all 
right  now,  and — in  short,  come  here.” 

And  throwing  down  his  rod,  he  put  both 
his  arms  round  his  daughter's  waist,  and  fairly 
lifting  her  off  the  ground,  kissed  her  vehe¬ 
mently  on  both  cheeks. 

“Where  is  your  mother?”  he  asked,  set¬ 
ting  the  happy  but  bewildered  girl  firmly  on 
her  feet  again. 

“  In  her  own  room,  papa.” 

He  entered  the  house. 


SONG  OF  THE  ROSES. 

WE  come  at  the  birth  of  joy  on  earth, 
When  the  summer  days  are  long, 
When  the  mom  is  ushered  in  with  mirth, 

I  4  And  the  eve  is  closed  with  song ; 

Ij  .  When  the  soft  south  wind,  to  kiss  inclined, 
li*#-  Comes  whispering  thro’  the  grove, 
ifV  And  the  warm  rains  fall  at  nature’s  call, 

•  Like  wine  for  a  pledge  to  love. 

When  the  sky  is  blue,  and  clouds  are  few 
In  the  noontide  heat  we  bask, 

And  drink  till  we  nod  the  crystal  dew, 

|  When  the  stars  peep  thro*  night’s  mask ; 

From  many  a  bow* r,  at  twilight’s  hour, 

I  We  behold  fond  lovers  meet ; 

And  on  wedding  day  bestrew  the  way 
I  In  our  fragrance  at  their  feet. 

I  When  the  summer  goes  our  revels  close, 

1  For  with  autumn  cometh  care  ; 

|  And  the  garden  path  no  longer  glows 
With  our  colours  rich  and  rare. 

1  O’er  the  cottage  door  we  climb  no  more, 

|  With  a  cheering  grace  to  bloom  ; 

I  White,  pink,  and  red,  our  petals  we  shed, 

1  .  When  the  shortening  days  bring  gloom. 


TABLE  TALK. 

MOST  people  will  admit  that  every  sub¬ 
ject  mil  bear  consideration  from 
more  than  one  point  of  view — even  the 
cat-o’-nine  tails.  Mr.  Peter  Alfred  Taylor, 
M.P.  for  Leicester,  is  dreadfully  exercised 
in  mind  that,  in  a  “Christian  land,”  two 
ruffians  who  had  maimed  for  life,  as  well  as 
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despoiled  of  such  trifles  as  watches  and 
purses,  certain  of  their  fellow -creatures, 
should  be  well  whipped  for  the  same  in 
Newgate  Gaol.  He  says: — “  I  pray  you  to 
remember  that  in  these  horrors  we  stand 
alone.  The  civilization  alike  of  the  East 
and  West  of  Europe  and  of  the  United 
States,  repudiates  such  punishments,  and 
stands  astonished  at  the  sight  of  England — 
the  land  of  the  free,  the  land  that  led  the 
way  to  the  abolition  of  slavery — standing 
alone  as  the  upholder  of  these  brutalising 
inflictions.”  Perhaps  we  are  unfortunate  in 
having  to  deal  with  garotters.  The  “  East 
and  West  of  Europe,”  may  be  freer  from  the 
pests  our  police  system  has  fostered  with 
such  exceeding  care  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  Mr.  Taylor  then  gives  what  he  con¬ 
siders  the  “bestial  details”  of  the  whipping 
the  ruffians  got.  There  are  always  cowardly 
curs,  and  of  course  they  gave  tongue  pretty 
loudly,  as  the  doctor  was  by.  But,  to 
state  his  case  effectively,  the  member  for 
Leicester  should  have  favoured  us  with  the 
evidence  on  which  these  men  were  con¬ 
victed:  the  broken  limbs,  the  fractured 
skulls,  and  shattered  nerves  of  their  unfortu¬ 
nate  victims:  then  we  could  have  better 
considered  which  side  had  the  worst  of  it — 
garotter  or  garotted.  But  everybody  is  not 
of  the  same  mind  as  Mr.  Peter  Alfred  Taylor, 
who  clearly  has  never  had  any  member  ot 
his  own  family  attacked  and  disabled  by 
these  most  cowardly  of  thieves.  '  The  hon. 
member's  grandiloquent  rubbish  was  replied 
to  next  day  in  the  Daily  News  by  Mr.  J. 
G.  Smith.  This  is  the  letter: — “Sir — I 
regret  to  learn  from  Mr.  P.  A  Taylor's  letter 
that  Mr.  Cohen  was  too  unwell  to  receive 
his  full  number  of  lashes,  and  regret  still 
more  that  his  delicate  state  of  health  did  not 
prevent  his  committing  the  brutal  assault 
for  which  he  was  punished.  He  was  well 
enough  to  commit  the  assault,  but  not  to 
receive  his  punishment  Mr.  Taylor  would 
not  have  thrashed  a  dog  so:  well,  the 
remedy  is  easy — let  the  brutes  cease  their 
outrages,  and  the  punishment  of  the  cat  will 
cease  too. — Yours  truly,  J.  G.  Smith.  Corn 
Exchange,  Mark-lane,  Oct.  io.”  The  convict 
Cohen  was  let  off  with  a  moiety  of  his  dose. 
I  hope,  with  Mr.  Smith,  he  will  recover  his 
full  health  in  gaol,  and  receive  the  second 
moiety  of  the  cat;  and  come  out  so  power¬ 
fully  impressed  with  the  pain  of  a  flogging 
as  never  to  three- parts  murder  any  of  his 
fellow-subjects  again — though,  of  course,  he 
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will  return  to  his  old  profession.  They  all 
do.  _ 

Some  clergymen,  at  their  quarterly 
meetings,  seem  quite  unconscious  that  in 
the  world  generally  such  matters  as  they 
discuss  and  think  of  the  first  importance  are 
cared  for  as  little  as  maggots  in  a  Stilton 
cheese,  and  they  seem  to  be  unaware  that  it 
has  become  necessary  to  protect,  in  a  man¬ 
ful  way,  so  as  to  command  respect,  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  their  religion  and  their  Church. 
The  fact  is,  the  clergy  are  too  much  sur¬ 
rounded  by  old  and  young  women,  who  na¬ 
turally  believe  everything  that  their  grand¬ 
mothers  believed  in;  and  they  like  to  be 
surrounded  by  them.  They  are  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  circumstances.  They  read  the  news¬ 
papers  that  tickle  their  palates;  and  they 
I  rarely,  if  ever,  get  to  feel  the  real  great  pulse 
i  of  the  world.  But,  after  all,  they  are  the  hap- 
,  piest  at  these  meetings  when  the  luncheon 
!  time  comes  on,  and  it  is  then  more  espe¬ 
cially  that  you  see  the  oil  run  down  from 
their  beards  to  the  skirts  of  their  clothing,  as 
it  ran  down  Aaron’s  beard. 

There  is  something  in  women’s  dress, 

:  perhaps  in  women  themselves,  which  has, 
like  milk,  the  property  or  habit  of  send¬ 
ing  its  best,  or  what  is  supposed  to  be  its 
best,  to  the  top.  Church  at  the  seaside 
on  a  Sunday  morning  is  like  a  first-class 
flower  show.  From  a  thousand  bonnets 
there  arise,  as  from  a  floral  terrace,  repre¬ 
sentations  of  almost  every  shrub  and  bloom, 
or  green  herb  of  the  field,  that  grows  in  soil. 
One  might  fancy,  from  the  pyramid  like  way 
in  which  the  ladies  have  their  hair  built  up 
at  the  back,  that  they  anticipated  a  catasr 
trophe  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  second 
deluge.  A  kind  of  Tower  of  Babel  seems  to 
overlook  the  flowers  resting  on  the  bonnets 
beneath.  There  is  one  of  these  buildings 
near  to  me,  rather  of  the  shape  of  the  hump 
*  on  a  camel’s  back;  and  the  possessor  every 
now  and  then  gives  her  neck  a  sort  of  half¬ 
twist  round,  as  though  she  desired  to  have 
a  sight  of  it  Instead  of  feeling  it  to  be — 
what  Bunyan’s  pilgrim  felt  his  sins  to  be — a 
burden  on  her  back,  she  evidently  thinks  it 
an  honour  or  credit  that  helps  to  raise  her 
above  the  female  herd,  and  a  kind  of  Peter’s 
key  that  will  unlock  for  her  the  gates  of  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven. 

From  some  points  of  view,  it  seems 


natural  to  swear:  for  instance,  when  you  see  ' 
a  woman  treading  reason — the  Creator’s 
great  gift  to  men  and  women,  to  steer  them 
through  the  world — under  her  feet,  as  though 
there  was  not,  or  ought  hot  to  be,  such  a 
faculty;  and  to  see  her,  whilst  you  are  speak¬ 
ing  to  her  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness, 
regarding  you  with  an  air  and  look  which 
means,  “  You  won’t  and  sha’n’t  take  me  in, 
in  a  hurry,”  precisely  the  very  thing  you  do 
not  want  to  do.  It  seems  also  natural  to 
swear  when  you  see  a  man  ill-using  a  donkey,  1 1 
or  picking  another  man’s  pocket,  or  yawn¬ 
ing  vulgarly  in  church.  Apart  from  any 
special  explanations  of  religious  faith,  one 
has  a  natural  idea  that  the  Creator  is  on 
the  9ide  of  everything  that  is  just  and  kind, 
and  right  and  orderly,  and  has  himself  con-  , 
demned  the  opposite. 

“  Punch  and  Judy”  may  be  said  to  be 
surer  of  its  future  existence  than  the  Church  I 
of  England.  It  adapts  itself  to  changing 
circumstances,  which  is  precisely  what  the  i 
Church  won’t  do.  When  the  tide  is  in,  it  goes  ' 
into  the  streets;  and  when  it  is  out,  it  goes  I 
on  to  the  sands ;  and  at  all  times  and  in  all  I 
places  it  can  get  a  congregation  on  week-  ■ 
days,  which  is  more  than  the  Church  can.  | 
It  introduces  a  comic  element  into  religion, 
as  Mr.  Spurgeon  does.  Just  as  I  am  pass¬ 
ing,  the  sheriffs  chaplain,  m  teaching  Punch 
to  be  penitent  and  how  to  be  hanged,  has  j 
got  hanged  himself;  and  Punch  is  crying,  i 
“Oh,  deary — oh,  deary!”  but  he  doesn’t 
really  care.  The  convict  establishment  1 
over  which  this  unfortunate  clergyman  | 
spiritually  presides  will  have  to  go  without 
a  sermon  next  Sunday  from  him,  on  the 
best  way  of  bearing  penal  servitude,  that  is 
all.  Poor  Judy  couldn’t  understand  a  joke, 
so  Punch  killed  her;  but  he  has  begun  to 
be  merry  again,  and  will  not,  I  think,  re-  1 
main  long  a  widower.  Judging  from  the  | 
faces  of  the  crowd  looking  at  him,  he  has 
public  opinion  on  his  side.  I  suppose  they 
think  a  woman  who  cannot  understand  a 
joke  deserves  to  be  killed. 
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NETTLES.  vanished.  It  strikes  me  he's  found  out 

a  novei.bttb.  there  is  no  place  like  home.” 

-  There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

CHAPTER  XVI.  “Ah,  ah!  here  they  come,”  said  Rooke, 

mr.  rooke  makes  merry.  determined  to  be  light-hearted — “here  they 

come :  make  no  mistake.” 

HE  white  The  visitors  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
snow  danced  Trench  and  Maggie  Trench,  who  had  not 
round  the  been  in  the  house  five  minutes  when  the 
gray  church  schoolmaster  arrived.  Cards,  wine,  mince 
tower  in  the  pies,  and  fruit  were  soon  on  the  table,  to 
twilight,  and  afford  amusement  until  supper,  and  the 
Rooke,  lean-  jollity  of  the  evening  was  commenced  in 
ing  back  in  good  earnest. 

his  easy  chair,  Rooke  and  Maggie  fought  against  Trench 
watched  it  in  and  Mrs.  Rooke  at  whist.  Mrs.  Trench 
silence.  and  the  schoolmaster  played  at  cribbage  on 

“Mary,  my  a  small  chess  table,  and  got  on  remarkably 
dear,”  he  said,  well.  Mr.  Purden  was  for  once  awake,  pay- 
“it  is  New  ing  great  attention  to  the  game,  and  trying 
Year's  Eve;  to  make  himself  funny  to  amuse  the  hostess 
and,  in  spite  of  the  Red  Lion. 

of  all  misfor-  “  FiPn  two,  four,  six,  and  a  pair’s  eight, 
tune,  we  must  and  one  for  his  nob — I'm  out,”  said  Mrs. 
make  merry  Trench,  knocking  her  hands  on  the  table, 
i  to-night  amongst  our  friends  who  are  coming  “Remarkable!”  exclaimed  the  school- 
I  to  see  us,  or  it  will  be,  in  my  humble  opinion,  master.  “  Bless  me !  I  held  nothing  at  all 
a  sin  and  a  shame,  Mary.  Make  no  mistake,  that  time.” 

1  we  must  be  merry.  If  you'll  close  the  shut-  “  Well  done,  old  woman,”  said  Trench, 
ters  and  light  the  gas,  I'll  fetch  a  log  of  approvingly — at  un  agen.” 

I  wood  in  from  the  yard.”  “  When  I  die  of  old  age,  you  may  quake 

I  “  Yes,  it  will  look  more  comfortable  for  fear,"  replied  Mrs.  Trench, 
then,”  she  replied.  “  I’ll  call  you  young,  or  anything  you 

“It  will — you  are  right;  and  we  can't  like,  if  you'll  only  give  it  a  name,  for  you're 
dispense  with  comfort  in  this  world.  It  is  a  dear  old  sort  as  ever — ” 
a  most  extraordinary  world — a  puzzler.  “  I'll  not  be  called  old.  Wait  till  I  get 
We  must  make  the  best  of  it,  or  we  shall  old  before  you  call  me  old, "said Mrs.  Trench, 
soon  go  wrong.  A  queer  world!  Just  “ That's  fair,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Purden?” 
fancy  Tim,  after  we  had  searched  for  him  “  Decidedly,  that  is  quite  reasonable,”  said 
everywhere,  coming  to  us  in  a  cloud  of  the  schoolmaster;  “although  I  think  the 
smoke  at  a  railway  station,  to  say  ‘  How  word  was  not  used  really  as  relating  to  your 
d'ye  do?'”  age,  because  that  would  be  altogether  in- 

“Who  knows  where  he  is,  or  what  he  is  applicable,  but  as  a  term  of  endearment, 
now,  poor  boy?”  she  said.  How  say  you,  Mr.  Trench?” 

“I  really  can’t  say.  I  went  after  him  “Quite  right — you've  hit  my  meaning 
by  the  next  train,  you  know,  but  he  had  |  exactly.” 
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|  “  I  thought  so,”  said  Mr.  Purden,  “  for  we 

!  often  call  things  old  we  love,  whether  they 
|  be  old  or  not.  A  man  will  call  a  favourite 
|  dog,  *  good  old  dog/  when  it  may  be  any¬ 
thing  but  old.  We  say  ‘  a  good  old  sort/ 1  a 
capital  old  fellow/  Ton  my  word,  here's  a 
hand — sixteen !” 

“  Maggie,”  said  Rooke,  holding  a  glass  of 
wine  up  to  the  gas,  “  here's  your  very  good 
health,  and  long  life  and  happiness  to  you 
and  your  sweetheart,  whoever  he  may  be.” 

“  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rooke,”  said  Maggie, 
slightly  blushing. 

“  Have  you  got  a  sweetheart,  Maggie?” 
said  Rooke,  carelessly. 

“  Of  course  I  have.” 

“What's  his  name—Bob?” 

|  “No,  there  have  been  Kings  of  England 
by  the  same  name,”  she  answered.  “  Did 
I  you  ever  see  him,  Mr.  Rooke?” 

“  Not  that  I'm  aware  of,  Maggie.  I  dare 
say  he’s  sighing  and  pining  somewhere.” 

“No,  I  don't  think  so.  She’ll  never  be 
j  able  to  get  a  husband,”  said  Trench,  wink- 
|  ing  at  Rooke.  “Hallo!  you've  revoked, 
]j  Maggie;  three  tricks  to  us — which,  on  the 
!j  whole,  is  peculiarly  gratifying,  seeing  that 
|i  the  said  three  tricks  were  taken  by  your 
!  own  good  cards,  as  Dick  Button  used  to  say.” 
j  Maggie  was  thinking  of  Dick  when  his 
name  was  mentioned,  and  became  slightly 
j  embarrassed.  Her  confusion,  however,  was 
I  noticed  by  none  but  Mrs.  •  Rooke,  whose 
!  I  suspicions  were  at  once  aroused. 

| !  “  Whatever  made  Dick  run  away?”  asked 

!  i  Trench. 

j  j  “I  never  could  understand,”  said  Rooke. 
H  “  I  treated  him  like  a  son.  I  was  sorry  he 
jj  left.” 

j  Game  after  game  was  played,  and  glasses 
|  j  of  wine  were  poured  out  in  honour  of  Father 
h  Christmas;  yet  Mrs.  Rooke  was  unable  to 
I '  join  in  the  conversation  with  her  usual 
1 1  heartiness,  and  could  not  banish  from  her 
j  |  mind  the  thought  that  Tim  was  somewhere 
j  I  alone  and  unhappy. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Jonah’s  donkey  trick. 

E  must  hurry  with  the  reader  from  the 
hot  room  at  Eldorado,  through  the 
cold  streets,  to  that  lonely  house  by  the 
dark  river.  How  did  Jonah  Deffield  spend 
Christmas-time?  It  made  no  difference  to 
him.  There  he  sat,  in  his  gloomy  room, 
his  little  eyes  blinking  in  his  heavy  head. 
He  made  his  timid  wife  sit  by  him,  that  he 
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might  taunt  her.  He  fastened  the  door, 
and  told  her,  with  a  wicked  leer,  that  she  ' 
could  not  get  out.  He  was  the  cat  paying  j 
with  the  mouse,  or  the  black  spider  with  the 
fly. 

“You  poor  silly  noodle,”  Jonah  said,  L 
sneering  at  her.  “  I  could  make  a  pie  of  | 
you  now,  before  help  could  come;  but  I 
don't  want.”  j 

“  Jonah — Jonah,  don't  talk  so !”  she  said,  i , 
sobbing.  J 

“Why  shouldn't  I  talk  so?  Why  did  I  ( 
marry  you?  Not  to  be  the  useless  thing  j 
you  are.  Why  shouldn't  you  be  a  thief  or 
a  beggar,  as  well  as  others?  You  shall  be,  | 
or  you’ll  rue  it.  I  am  out  of  work  now; 
but  I  must  live  just  the  same,  mind.  You 
have  never  helped  me  yet;  but  you  shall 
have  one  more  chance — only  one — and  be 
careful  before  you  refuse.” 

“Jonah — Jonahl” 

“  Listen,”  he  answered,  disdainfully.  "You 
must  get  money.  It  matters  not  to  me  | 
whether  you  steal  it,  b^g  it,  or  work  for  it. 

/  have  worked — now  it  is  your  turn.  You  § 
know  Mr.  Wickliflfe  has  taken  a  fancy  to  j 
that  lad  of  ours  :  he'd  like  him  more  if  he  t 
knew  what  I  know.  He  has  sent  me  money 
for  his  schooling:  it  has  gone,  and  y om  must 
get  more — get  it  as  you  can,  bat  get  it  you 
must.” 

“Jonah,  does  your  son  know  you  would 
have  me  steal?”  she  said,  summoning  up  j 
courage.  ^  j 

“My  son!  Thou  poor  fool,  he  is  not 
my  son.  When  I  married  you,  and  told 
you  he  was,  I  told  a  lie — a  lie!  You 
crazy  idiot — my  son !  I  adopted  him  one 
dark  night  in  November.  I  have  told  you 
hundreds  of  lies ;  but  that's  not  one.  I  said 
my  wife  had  been  dead  five  years — that  is 
one:  she  is  alive  now,  for  aught  I  know. 
Keep  secret  what  I  have  told  you,  and 
mind  you  get  the  money.” 

He  turned  her  out  of  the  room,  stupefied 
at  what  she  had  heard,  and  locked  the  door 
as  usual.  | 

“  I'm  going  to  settle  a  little  account  with 
Mr.  Trench,”  he  said.  “  I'll  teach  him  not 
to  be  saucy.” 

So  saying,  he  left  the  house. 

That  night,  as  soon  as  the  streets  were 
deserted,  and  most  folk  abed,  Jonah  went 
to  the  back-yard  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  to  do  ! 
damage  to  the  host's  property  for  having  | 
slighted  him  when  he  purchased  the  bottle  , 
of  gin.  R^got  on  the  roof  of  the  house 
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behind,  and  having  fastened  a  rope  round 
the  chimney,  let  himself  down  the  tiles  at 
the  front  of  the  house,  close  to  the  sign. 
There  was  not  a  soul  abroad.  He  took 
hold  of  a  saw  he  had  brought  with  him,  and, 
supporting  himself  by  the  rope,  began  to 
saw  steadily  at  the  beam  which  held  the  old 
sign.  He  made  but  little  noise,  and  no  one 
interrupted  him.  The  beam  being  nearly 
cut  through,  he  pulled  himself  up  the  roof 
again,  took  the  rope  away  from  the  chimney, 
and  replaced  the  ladder  in  the  yard.  He 
then  went  round  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
threw  one  end  of  the  rope  over  the  sign, 
and  with  a  noose  made  it  fast.  He  leered 
with  satisfaction  at  his  own  craftiness;  for 
now,  as  soon  as  he  should  pull,  down  would 
fall  the  favourite  sign.  He  hesitated,  how¬ 
ever,  for  well  he  knew  it  would  make  a 
great  noise,  and  he  might  not  get  away  in 
safety. 

Whilst  thus  puzzled,  a  donkey  came  round 
the  corner,  and  startled  the  faint  heart  of 
Jonah.  He  thought  at  once  of  a  new 
I  scheme.  Here  was  a  willing  servant  to  pull 
I  down  the  sign.  The  rope  was  at  once  placed 
j  round  the  animal's  neck,  and  the  ill-fated 
!  donkey,  no  doubt  thinking  his  long-looked- 
|  for  supper  was  at  hand,  pricked  up  his  ears, 

I  and  made  the  street  echo  with  his  braying. 

'  Jonah  hastened  away  in  the  shadow  of  the 
,  houses  without  having  been  seen  by  any 
j  one.  When  Edward  had  ended  his  braying, 

and  was  about  to  resume  his  midnight  stroll, 

|  he  felt  the  rope  disagreeably  tight  round 
his  neck,  and,  alas!  he  pulled.  Down  fell 
the  sign  with  a  crash  that  mightily  surprised 
!  Edward,  who,  in  attempting  to  dart  off  at  full 
j  speed,  pulled  the  noose  tight  round  his  neck, 
and  strangled  himself.  He  staggered  to 
j  the  sign  and,  like  a  murderer,  fell — although 

II  he  had  lived  a  harmless  life,  and  was  an 
|  innocent  donkey. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

1 

|  TIM  SMOKES  A  CIGAR. 

ND  now  we  must  carry  the  reader  from 
,  Peckfield  to  see  how  New  Year's  Eve 

!  was  spent  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Pudge  at 

I  Wiggleton.  As  soon  as  business  relieved 
them,  Tim  and  Dick,  in  company  with  Mr. 

I I  Felton,  the  harlequin,  went  home  to  a  log 
fire  made  for  their  reception  in  the  parlour. 

,  There  were  two  or  three  bottles  of  wine  on 
the  table  andAsorqe  cigars,  which  had  been 
purchased  by  Dick,  Tim  bearing  his  share 
of  the  expense.  The  harlequin,  a  thin  man, 


who  bore  marks  of  ill-usage  in  the  world, 
was  smoking  a  pipe,  with  his  feet  in  .the 
fender.  Dick,  on  one  side  of  the  harlequin, 
was  smoking  a  cigar;  whilst  Tim,  on  the 
other  side,  was  sipping  at  a  glass  of  wine. 

“Do  try  a  cigar,”  said  Dick,  who  for 
some  time  had  been  persuading  Tim  to 
smoke;  “never  mind  whether  it  is  a  good 
habit  or  not  for  one  night  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  enjoy  myself,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  you  smoke  to-night,  if  you  never 
do  again.  It  is  Christmas  Eve,  you  know. 
Let  us  all  be  in  harmonious  comfort.” 

“  I  agree  with  you,”  said  the  harlequin. 
“  We  shall  probably  never  meet  again  under 
the  circumstances ;  and  I'm  sure,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  addressing  himself  to  Tim,  “  if  you 
could  increase  the  happiness  of  your  friend 
Dick  by  simply  smoking  a  cigar,  you  would 
not  hesitate.” 

“  Not  for  the  world,”  exclaimed  Tim,  who 
had  not  looked  at  the  matter  in  this  light. 
“  I  shall  never  be  able  to  return  his  kindness.” 
And  in  another  minute  he  was  lighting  his 
first  cigar. 

“Hear,  hear!”  shouted  Dick;  “now  we 
are  all  comfortable  together.” 

“  I’m  sorry  for  Goodie's  wife,”  observed 
the  harlequin.  “  He's  a  good  old  sort” 

“  We  called  to  see  him  the  other  night,” 
said  Dick,  “and  he  was  unusually  depressed, 
poor  fellow.” 

“Is  that  his  daughter  we  saw  in  the 
chair?”  asked  Tim,  thoughtlessly. 

“  Ah,  ah !  we’ve  got  to  the  feminine  gen¬ 
der,  have  we?”  said  Dick,  laughing. 

“Oh,  I  see,”  added  Felton;  “yes,  it  is 
his  daughter.  I  know  her  well.  Here's 
our  young  friend  struck  with  first  love. 
What  says  Byron  ?  4  'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the 
honest  watch-dog  bark;  but  to  hear  the 
honest  watch-dog  bark  aint  so  sweet  as  first 
and  passionate  love.'  I  think  that's  it.  Yes, 
we  shall  have  a  pair  of  romantic  lovyers 
true  running  away  by  moonlight,  if  we  don’t 
mind.” 

“Do  you  consider  her  pretty?”  asked 
Dick. 

“  Beautiful,”  answered  Tim,  innocently. 

44  Well  done— capital !”  declared  the  har¬ 
lequin.  44 1  thought  so.  It  will  end  in  a 
clandestine  affair,  after  all.  •  First  love  is 
wonderful.” 

44  We  must  keep  an  eye  on  Tim  now,” 
said  Dick,  winking  at  Felton. 

Tim  took  the  joke  in  good  part.  He  had 
never  ceased  thinking  of  her,  and  he  en- 
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joyed  a  momentary  thrill  of  happiness  when 
his  name  was  mentioned  in  connection  with 
hers.  He  drank  wine  excitedly,  and  smoked 
his  cigar.  He  conversed  freely,  and  con¬ 
siderably  increased  the  pleasantness  of  the 
evening. 

Two  glasses  of  wine  were  emptied  to  the 
health  of  Tim;  then  came  the  healths  of 
Dick  and  the  harlequin — when  Tim  felt 
himself  growing  dizzy. 

“And  now,"  said  Dick,  “here's  to  the 
health  of  Amy,  the  clown's  daughter.” 

“  With  all  my  heart,”  said  the  harlequin. 

“What  ho  there,  without!”  said  Dick. 
“Tim,  you're  lagging  behind.  No  heel¬ 
taps.” 

“I  think  I've  had  enough  at  present,” 
said  Tim,  the  room  reeling  round  with 
him. 

“  What,  not  drink  to  the  clown's  pretty 
daughter!”  exclaimed  the  harlequin,  feign¬ 
ing  surprise. 

Tim  was  satisfied  that  if  he  hesitated  to 
drink  to  her  health,  he  should  be  a  perfect 
little  fiend,  so  he  filled  another  glass. 

“  Here's  to  the  clown's  daughter,  Amy,” 
he  said. 

“  Bravo ! — bravo !  You  have  the  spirit 
of  a  true  knight,”  said  Felton.  “  We  have 
drunk  everybody's  health  now,  I  think.” 

The  harlequin  dropped  his  head  on  the 
table  with  a  “  Goo-good  night.”  Tim,  too, 
was  already  asleep. 

Dick  raised  the  harlequin,  and  took  him 
home.  When  he  returned,  Tim  had  not 
moved. 

“  Tim,  my  boy,”  said  Dick,  in  soliloquy, 
“  I've  done  wrong  in  forcing  too  much  wine 
down  your  precious  young  throat.  I  might 
have  known  you  couldn't  stand  it.  Never 
mind,  we've  enjoyed  ourselves,  and  it's  only 
once  a-year.  Ye  gods !  Heaven  knows,  we 
couldn't  afford  it  much  oftener!” 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

DICK  GOES  TO  PECKFIELD. 

THERE'S  an  end  to  everything,  they  say. 

Perhaps  so :  at  any  rate,  there  was  an 
end  to  that  glorious  and  very  comical  Christ¬ 
mas  pantomime  of  “The  Babes  in  the  Wood,” 
which  for  weeks  had  delighted  the  fancies 
of  the  Wiggletonians.  It  had  dazzled  the 
public  eye  for  the  last  time.  The  fairies 
had  left  their  grottoes  to  toil  in  the  big 
factories  of  smoky  Wiggleton,  whilst  the 
fairy  temple  they  had  met  in  from  day  to 
day  was  closed.  Those  blissful  birds  that 


had  flown  straight  up  and  down,  night  after 
night,  with  leaves  in  their  mouths  as  big  as 
saucers  to  cover  the  heavy-headed  Babes, 
were  thrown  aside,  and  the  Babes  themselves 
had  passed  from  the  public  gaze.  They  ( 
were  to  fame  as  babes  of  the  past.  i 

The  theatre  was  to  be  closed  for  a  month,  | 
and  Dick  and  the  whole  company  were  to 
be  thrown  out  of  employment,  with  a  small 
chance  of  being  re-engaged  when  the  theatre 
should  be  re-opened.  Although  Tim  had 
no  idea  how  he  should  continue  to  exist,  he 
was  glad  he  had  appeared  for  the  last  time 
on  the  stage.  Dick  was  also  puzzled  as  to 
what  should  be  his  next  step  in  the  world. 
He  cared  not  for  himself — he  could  rough  , 
it;  but  he  had  acted  in  such  a  manner  that 
Tim  seemed  to  be  under  his  protection. 
He  could  not  leave  him  behind  in  kindness, 
nor  take  him  along  in  safety.  After  a  deal 
of  cogitation,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  wisest  thing  he  could  do,  for  the  j 
happiness  of  all  concerned,  was  to  go  at 
once  to  Peckfield,  and  tell  Mr.  Rooke  his 
son's  history  since  he  had  left  home.  If 
Mr.  Rooke  turned  out  turbulent,  he  would 
not  give  Tim  up  —  he  would  refuse  to  say 
whether  he  was  in  France,  England,  or  | 
America;  but  if  the  father  was  inclined  to  1 
forgive  his  runaway  son,  and  treat  him  with 
kindness,  he  would,  without  hesitation,  give 
such  information  as  would  lead  to  Tim  being 
captured. 

“  I  think  this  is  a  brilliant  idea,”  said  Dick 
to  himself,  “and  worthy  the  profound  wisdom 
of  Minerva.  I  don't  think  my  friend  Socrates 
could  have  come  to  a  better  conclusion.  I 
shall  see  my  own  dimple-chinned  Maggie, 
and  some  of  my  friends,  and  perhaps  be  the 
cause  of  unbounded  felicity  in  the  abode  of 
my  old  master,  Rooke.  I  will  not  tell  Tim  i 
where  I  am  going,  or  he  may  seek  fresh 
quarters  before  my  return.  I  have  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  filthy  lucre  to  help  me, 
with  good  luck,  into  a  situation  of  some 
sort,  if  I  fail  to  get  another  engagement. 
But  I  will  stand  by  Tim  to  the  last  gasp. 
Ye  gods !  what  blessings  we  poor  miserable 
plodders  can  get  on  our  way  through  the  , 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  with  filthy  I 
lucre — food,  warmth,  comfort,  courage !  The 
root  of  all  evil  is  the  root  that  makes  the  | 
pot  boil.  It  is  the  finest  root  in  botany. 
Let  me  see,  what's  the  business  in  hand? — 
Peckfield,  yes.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  soliloquy,  Dick 
summoned  Mrs.  Pudge,  and  asked  her  if  she 
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knew  of  the  whereabouts  of  his  esteemed 
I  young  friend. 

“  He's  a-washing  of  hisself,”  answered 
:  Mrs.  Pudge. 

I  “  Then  will  you  kindly  inform  him  that 
when  he  has  done  a-washing  of  hisself,  I 
j  desire  to  see  him?  Ah!”  continued  Dick, 
as  Tim  entered  the  room,  "  you  need  not 
1  trouble  yourself — here  he  is.  Cheer  up,  my 
|  daisy,  brighter  days  are  coming.  I've  just 
hit  a  noble  idea,  and  without  any  delay  I’m 
|  going  to  carry  it  out.  If  it  succeeds,  we 
1  shall  both  be  removed  from  this  state  of 
i  uncertainty  in  a  short  time.” 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  now?”  asked 
j  Tim. 

I  “  Never  mind — wait  and  see.  I  shall  be 

j  back  to  morrow.  This  is  a  bold  stroke  for 
|  fortune— ye  gods !  a  bold  stroke  for  fortune. 

|  Make  yourself  easy,  and  have  something 
j  nice  for  tea  when  I  return  with  the  good 
|  news.  I  can’t  stay.  Good-bye,  old  boy — 
j  good-bye.” 

I  He  did  not  wait  for  any  remark  Tim 
might  make ;  but  waving  his  hand,  ran  along 
the  street  towards  the  railway  station. 

The  train  started  with  Dick  to  Peckfield. 
He  had  no  pleasure  in  looking  through  the 
window,  for  all  without  was  gloomy  and  sad, 
and  not  likely  to  afford  much  relief  to  a 
traveller  by  rail,  well-nigh  frozen.  He  closed 
the  windows,  and  made  himself  as  comfort¬ 
able  as  circumstances  would  permit.  He 
sang,  whistled,  and  talked  to  himself — there 
being  no  one  else  in  the  compartment;  and 
still  he  could  not  help  but  feel  dreary,  a 
rare  occurrence  with  Dick,  who  scouted  the 
idea  as  an  unprofitable  delusion.  The  train 
rumbled  along,  and  the  minutes  went  by 
slowly.  Happily,  he  had  bought  a  news¬ 
paper  before  starting — the  Wiggleton  Chro¬ 
nicle.  He  began  reading  at  a  desperate 
rate.  He  was  not  over-fond  of  reading — 
there  was  not  enough  of  life  in  it;  but  in 
such  an  extremity  he  could  have  waded 
through  anything.  When  nothing  else  was 
left  of  interest,  he  began  the  advertisements. 
He  read  of  tea  and  coffee  that  enterprising 
grocers  were  anxious  to  dispose  of  at  less 
than  cost  prices.  There  were  fashionable 
drapers  earnestly  seeking  an  opportunity  of 
ruining  themselves  for  the  good  of  the 
public,  by  selling  articles  just  received  from 
Paris  at  half  their  value.  There  were  rival 
advertisements  in  hats,  blacking,  trousers, 
mustard,  pens,  and  ointment,  which  were 
nearly  all  in  some  way  protected  by  royal 


letters  patent,  or  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
advertisers  being  inundated  with  gold  medals 
from  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  In 
the  sporting  columns,  secrets  were  offered 
for  two  shillings’-worth  of  postage  stamps, 
whereby  the  lucky  applicants  might  insure 
immense  fortunes  immediately.  Of  course 
the  advertisers  had  tried  the  plan,  and  had 
become  so  wealthy  that  whichever  way  they 
turned,  bank  notes  or  gold  stared  them  in 
the  face.  They  merely  wanted  a  few  post¬ 
age  stamps. 

“Ye  gods!  what  a  history!”  said  Dick 
to  himself — “  what  a  marvellous  history  is  a 
newspaper !  A  perpetual  record  of  the  good 
and  great  deeds  of  the  good  and  great,  with 
the  bad  actions  of  the  bad  also  carefully 
set  forth.  What  a  jumble  of  fortune  and 
famine!  Ye  gods!  A  prince  christened,  a 
beggar  drowned.  Births  and  deaths,  mar¬ 
riages  and  wife  murders.  Executions,  for¬ 
geries,  accidents  and  robberies.  We  learn 
of  disasters  by  flood  and  field,  and  in  the 
same  column  we  have  festivities  and  merry 
meetings.  Joy  and  woe  to  thousands.  .  .  . 
I  wish  I  was  at  Peckfield.” 

The  train  went  shaking  along  through 
tunnels,  by  rivers,  and  over  bridges,  and 
Dick  was  lost  in  a  maze  of  thought  con¬ 
cerning  all  things  in  general  and  nothing  in 
particular. 

He  read  the  paper  once  more,  and  this 
time  he  was  entreated,  if  he  valued  his  life 
— which  he  did,  and  accordingly  became 
interested — to  “Look  here !  look  here ! !  look 
here ! ! !”  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  wonders 
never  cease.  At  once  he  was  let  into  the 
secret  that  a  startling  discovery  had  been 
made  by  one  Ploctum,  which  had  led  to  the 
manufacture  of  Ploctum’s  Patent  Pulmonic 
Pills,  which  were  so  well  known  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  He  was  assured  that 
these  wonderful  pills  were,  beyond  doubt,  as 
admitted  by  thousands  of  her  Majesty’s 
subjects,  worth  a  guinea  each  for  bilious  and 
nervous  disorders,  such  as  wind,  pain  in  the 
stomach,  sick  headache,  giddiness,  fullness 
and  a  swelling  after  meals,  dizziness,  drow¬ 
siness,  cold  chills,  flushings  of  the  heart, 
loss  of  appetite,  shortness  of  breath,  and  a 
long  list  of  other  complaints  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,  and  not  a  few  that  flesh  never  was 
heir  to,  and  only  had  existence  in  the  imagi¬ 
native  mind  of  Mr.  Ploctum.  He  was  then 
told  of  the  dreadful  fact  that  many  of  the 
ignorant  and  uneducated  had  been  led  away 
by  spurious  imitations  of  Ploctum’s  valuable 
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medicine.  Above  all,  the  reader  was  cau¬ 
tioned  against  those  deadly  imitations  that 
had  played  such  havoc  with  the  many  who 
had  been  led  astray,  and  to  see  that  the 
name  Ploctum  was  on  each  and  every  box. 

Dick  was  just  preparing  for  a  nap,  when 
he  suddenly  became  aware  of  a  slowness  of 
motion. 

“  Peckfield !  Peckfield!  Peckfi-e-e-e-ld!” 
cried  the  porters. 

Dick  was  surprised,  and  inclined  to  think 
there  was  some  mistake;  but  the  old  castle 
in  the  distance,  and  the  pretty  town  where 
he  had  played  so  many  pranks  in  auld 
lang  syne,  told  him  he  was  indeed  at  his 
journey's  end. 


OLD  DOLLS  WITH  NEW  NOSES. 

A  TALE  Of  OLD  BRISTOL  CITY. 

USINESS  of  some  importance,  in  the 
autumn  of  1869,  called  me  to  Bristol, 
and  from  thence  to  the  hilly  districts  ot 
South  Wales.  I  hoped  to  have  finished  my 
work  in  time  to  get  away  by  an  afternoon 
packet  to  Newport;  but  the  inexorable  tide, 
which,  from  all  antiquity,  has  persisted  in 
waiting  for  no  man,  bore  my  boat  away 
half  an  hour  before  I  could  possibly  finish 
my  labours,  and  I  was  left  with  a  few  idle 
hours  on  my  hands  to  amuse  myself  as  best 
I  could.  I  was  a  stranger,  and  the  old  city 
was  new  to  me.  Aimlessly  rambling  from 
street  to  street,  I  was  constantly  charmed 
and  surprised  by  coming  suddenly,  in  some 
neglected  alley,  on  the  remains  of  a  fine  old 
mansion,  which  had  evidently  been  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  some  one  wealthy  and  important, 
probably  one  of  the  rich  merchant  princes 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  great  Elizabeth. 
Bits  of  splendid  architecture  came  out  from 
some  dismal  court;  lovely  gabled  windows, 
splendid  Saxon  arches  broke  upon  me  from 
unexpected  comers.  The  city  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  past.  I  thought  of  Columbus, 
who  probably  had  stood,  and  dreamed,  and 
hoped  on  the  very  spot  where  I,  too,  was 
dreaming.  Ill-used,  disappointed  Columbus ! 
How  many  of  the  old  citizens  had  piled 
gold  upon  gold  in  these  old  streets?  Now 
they  are  inhabited  by  Jews — men  who  are 
still  heaping  up  gold,  but  very  different  men 
from  the  George  Heriot  sort  of  traders,  who, 
in  velvet  and  brocade,  solemnly  walked  with 
their  families  and  apprentices  to  the  grand  old 
Temple  Church,  where  many  a  mural  tablet 
tells  of  doles  of  bread  on  All  Souls  Day, 


of  silver  pennies  at  Lammastide,  of  poor 
widows  whose  hearts  were  to  rejoice  at  ! 
Easter- time  with  a  gift  of  a  quartern  loaf  and 
sixpence  each.  These  charities  alone  survive  : 
to  tell  what  were  the  simple  duties  practised  I 
by  the  grave  citizens  of  a  past  century.  Still,  ' 
interested,  I  strolled  on  into  the  more  mo-  j 
dem  parts  of  the  city,  where  yet  rich  traders  j 
are  to  be  found,  not  in  sober  robe  and  fur, 
but  driving  equipages  a  king  might  envy — 
men  whose  houses  are  filled  with  all  the  ! 
treasures  of  art  and  literature,  whose  bank 
books  contain  the  power  of  altering  the 
destiny  of  nations,  and  whose  knowledge 
and  acquirements  enable  them  to  turn  the 
tide  of  commerce  east  or  west  These  are 
a  very  different  class  from  their  ancient  j 
brothers — no  dole  of  bread  to  certain  poor  j 
widows  keeps  their  memory  green  for  ever;  > 
but  the  earth  is  tunnelled,  the  rivers  span¬ 
ned,  the  ends  of  the  world  are  brought  to¬ 
gether.  These  are  the  monuments  which  j 
keep  the  name  of  the  modern  merchant  j 
deathless.  j 

And  so,  still  musing,  I  crossed  a  bridge, 
and  found  myself  in  a  square  in  front  of  the 
old  cathedral.  The  great  door  stood  invit¬ 
ingly  open.  I  walked  in.  There  is  nothing  j 
splendid,  nothing  very  interesting  left  to  j 
strike  the  eye.  The  soldiers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth  had  done  their  work  of  destruc-  j 
tion  faithfully:  but  little  of  the  old  edifice  1 
remains.  j 

“Some,  sir,  do  say,”  remarked  the  old 
sacristan,  as  he  stood  pointing  out  to  me 
the  few  objects  worthy  of  attention  in  the  | 
church,  “  that  the  cathedral  used  to  extend  ( 
round  all  the  other  side  of  the  square — the 
College  Green  they  call  it  now.  I  think  it 
is  true,  sir ;  as  often  when  alterations  or  im¬ 
provements  take  place,  we  find  curious 
things,  strange  stones — some  carved,  some 
with  foreign  letters  inscribed  on  them:  very 
ancient,  sir,  very  ancient.” 

There  was  an  air  of  sadness  hanging 
round  the  gray  old  building,  as  though  it 
had  never  recovered  the  insults  it  had  re¬ 
ceived.  The  curse  of  Cromwell  seemed 
clinging  to  its  walls.  The  churchyard  had 
the  most  cheerful  aspect:  a  beautiful  view 
of  distant  hills,  the  pleasant  voices  of  child- 
ren  at  play,  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  [ 
sweetest-toned  chimes  I  ever  heard,  made 
me  reluctant  to  leave  this  peaceful  resting- 
place  for  those  who  had  “  ceased  from 
troubling.”  As  I  came  back  to  the  great 
door,  I  lingered  to  speak  a  little  more 
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to  the  old  man.  He  endeavoured  to 
give  me  all  the  information  he  could.  I 
might  have  heard  legends  of  all  the  rich 
and  great  who  resided  in  the  city.  Idly 
and  listlessly,  I  let  him  run  on;  and,  as 
his  words  fell  dreamily  on  my  ear,  I  found 
my  attention  arrested  by  a  house  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  square.  It  looked 
old,  very  old — in  good  repair,  but  deserted. 

I  looked  away,  but  felt  impelled  to  look  again, 
and  examine  the  straight,  stiff  windows, 
old-fashioned  door,  inhospitable  doorsteps, 
obstinate-looking  iron  railings,  cracked,  un¬ 
even  pavement.  At  last,  a  sudden  impulse 
forced  me  to  make  some  inquiry  about  it; 
and  feeling  half  ashamed  of  yielding  to  the 
superstitious  prompting,  I  turned  to  my  old 
friend  and  asked — 

“  Who  lives  in  yonder  house?” 

“No  one  just  now,  sir,”  he  answered, 
looking  a  shade  graver.  “  It’s  often  let,  but 
no  one  stays  long  in  it.  Ah,  me !  it’s  a  sad 
story,  sir,  and  but  little  of  it  known.  You 
see,  it  was  late  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 
and  the  beginning  of  George  III.,  a  man 
lived  there,  so  it’s  said,  who  was  master  of 
a  ship.  He  was  constantly  away  from 
home  for  long  periods,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  trading — at  least,  his  wife  said  so.  He 
used  to  return  suddenly,  and  somehow  never 
said  where  he  came  from  or  where  he  was 
going  to.  He  was  very  stern,  and  folks 
felt  he  was  an  awkward  hand  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  of.  Litde  by  little  he  seemed  to 
grow  richer  and  more  stem — not  that  he 
lived  in  any  show.  He  had  one  daughter, 
who  was  hard  and  cold  like  himself.  The 
only  kindly  face  in  the  house  was  the  pale, 
gentle  mother’s.  One  day  there  was  a 
great  talk  in  the  city  that  a  big  ship  had 
come  into  the  port,  looking  for  a  vessel 
suspected  of  slaving.  She  had  been  seen 
and  chased,  and  the  captain  felt  sure  she 
had  made  for  Bristol.  There  was  a  sharp 
search  made,  but  nothing  quite  satisfactory 
could  ever  be  made  out  There  were 
whispers  that  this  man  had  more  to  do  with 
the  story  than  he  would  like  to  have  known, 
and  that  he  had  powerful  friends  some¬ 
where.  However,  nothing  more  occurred ; 
and  years  passed  away,  and  he  lived  on  in 
yonder  house,  and  died  there  very  suddenly, 
so  I  have  heard  my  mother  say.  Then  his 
daughter  inherited  all  his  wealth.  She  was 
oldish  when  her  father  died,  and  no  one 
could  count,  they  said,  the  vast  sums  of 
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alone  knew  how  it  had  been  acquired.  Any¬ 
how,  she  lived  with  one  servant,  as  her  hard 
father  had  lived;  bargained  with  and  stinted 
every  one  who  had  any  dealings  with  her; 
was  seldom  seen  to  smile.  And  again  years 
passed  away,  still  she  made  no  friends,  and 
never  crossed  the  door  of  any  church.  At 
last,  one  morning  the  milkman  rang  as  usual, 
and  met  with  no  attention.  He  rang  again 
and  again  in  vain.  No  one  answered;  and, 
feeling  alarmed,  he  went  to  some  of  the 
neighbours,  who  presently  forced  their  way 
into  the  house,  and  there  they  found  mis¬ 
tress  and  servant  murdered.  It  had  been 
cleverly  done,  and  the  murderers  must  have 
escaped  from  a  garret  window,  and  got  away 
over  the  roofs  of  some  houses.  No  foot¬ 
steps  could  ever  be  traced;  no  weapons 
were  left  about;  no  money  was  found  in 
the  house.  Although  so  many  years  have 
elapsed,  the  murderers  have  never  been 
discovered.  Just  at  the  time  there  was  a 
West  Indian  vessel  lying  out  at  King’s  Road, 
having  on  board  a  black  cook — a  large,  tall, 
gloomy-looking  negro.  He  called  once  at 
the  house,  and  asked  if  any  of  the  old 
man’s  family  were  alive ;  and  on  hearing  his 
daughter  was  living,  he  said  he  would  call 
again,  as  he  had  something  to  say  that 
would  interest  any  one  belonging  to  him. 
He  was  never  seen  to  come  again ;  but  two 
days  after  the  murder  was  discovered  the 
ship  sailed.  The  usual  search  was  made  to 
try  and  find  some  clue  to  this  mysterious 
business,  without  success.  The  bodies  of 
the  mistress  and  the  maid  were  buried  by 
the  parish,  and  what  little  money  was 
realized  by  selling  the  furniture  of  the  house 
was  given  to  the  sorrowing  relatives  of  the 
poor  servant  This  is  all  I  know,  sir;  but 
the  house  has  a  gloomy  look,  and  some 
nights,  I  am  told,  there  are  terrible  noises 
heard  about,  as  though  that  ill-gotten,  ill- 
used  wealth  rendered  the  possessors  as 
miserable  in  their  spiritual  state  as  it  did 
during  their  lifetime.” 

The  old  man  ceased,  and  with  thanks 
and  a  small  gratuity  I  left  him,  and  made 
my  way  back  to  my  hotel.  My  mind  was 
strangely  affected  by  his  sketchy,  simple 
story.  Again  and  again  I  wondered  where 
was  the  old  slaver,  what  had  been  her  fate, 
who  had  possessed  all  this  coveted  wealth, 
who  was  the  murderer  of  these  unprotected 
women.  The  mystery  of  the  Old  College 
Green  House  made  me  restless.  How  com- 
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over  the  whole  story,  and  obliterated  every 
trace!  Sleep  fled  from  me,  and  I  hailed 
with  pleasure  the  first  streak  of  daylight, 
and  rejoiced  to  find  myself  presently  steam¬ 
ing  down  the  Avon  in  a  Newport  packet. 
The  visions  of  the  night  soon  vanished — 
few  visions  could  stand  their  ground  against 
the  reality  of  getting  on  board  a  Welsh 
packet;  the  screaming,  bustling,  scrambling; 
the  being  taken  into  a  small  boat  and  hoisted 
up  the  side  of  the  steamer;  the  seeing  your 
luggage  hurled  from  one  sailor  to  another, 
and  by  and  by  deposited  in  a  marvellous 
manner  somewhere ;  a  general  hurrying  and 
scurrying;  a  sensation  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  ever  to  be  calm  again.  However, 
all  human  events  come  to  an  end ;  and  after 
an  indescribable  scene  of  general  confusion, 
some  fearful  execrations,  and  a  few  caba¬ 
listic  sentences  uttered  by  the  captain  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  we  calmly  steamed  away 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  muddy  river,  and 
commenced  our  little  voyage.  How  beautiful 
it  was ! — the  magnificent  woods  shading  the 
river,  and  clothing  the  rocks  with  their  ex¬ 
quisite  foliage.  Every  object  had  a  golden 
tint  thrown  over  it  by  the  sun  of  that  glorious 
antumn  morning. 

Now  and  again  the  old  sexton's  story 
recurred  to  my  mind;  and,  as  we  glided 
from  the  river  in  King's  Road,  the  flying 
slaver  and  her  stern  pursuer  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  me  once  more ;  and  then  the  undu¬ 
lating  movements  of  the  ship,  as  we  sailed 
through  that  calm  summer  sea,  soothed  me 
into  a  quiet  sleep,  and  I  awakened  to  find 
myself  in  the  hands  of  a  savage  horde  of 
porters,  each  shouting  in  my  ear  and  laying 
violent  hands  on  my  belongings.  Reason 
resumed  her  sway.  By  a  violent  effort,  I 
broke  from  my  tormentors,  seized  my  own 
baggage,  and,  after  a  brilliant  and  successful 
■  conflict,  found  myself  safe  and  breathless  at 
my  hotel. 

at  nightfall  gradually  involved  in  almost 
Cimmerian  darkness.  The  inhabitants  in  j 
the  larger  streets  were  obliged,  by  the  order  i 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  hang  out  lanterns 
over  their  doors.  These  did  little  more 
than  serve  the  admirable  purpose  of  mak-  i 
ing  the  darkness,  if  possible,  more  palpable; 
and  the  humble  beacons  were  all  extin-  ; 
guished  at  about  eleven  o'clock.  Glass 
lamps,  supplied  with  oil,  were  the  next  im-  ! 
provement  on  the  private  lantern  system, 
and  these  began  to  be  generally  adopted  j 
not  only  in  London,  but  in  the  larger  towns  j: 
in  the  country.  The  expense  of  keeping 
them  up  was,  by  act  of  Parliament,  defrayed 
by  a  lighting  rate  in  the  different  parishes. 
But  even  these  lamps  were  comparatively 
few  and  far  between.  They  had  only  single 
wicks,  and  were  about  as  valuable  for  illu¬ 
minating  purposes  as  so  many  common  rush¬ 
lights  fixed  on  the  tops  of  poles  at  a  very 
respectable  distance  from  one  another.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  even  these  ad¬ 
vantages  to  travellers  after  dark  were  con¬ 
fined  only  to  the  more  important  thorough¬ 
fares.  The  side  streets,  unless  the  moon 
was  up,  were  no  better  than  a  country  lane, 
miles  away  from  any  human  habitation,  is 
at  the  present  moment  on  a  dark  night 

After  this  a  great  improvement  was  made. 
The  wicks  were  enlarged,  double  and  triple 
lights  were  introduced,  and  something  nearer 
to  a  useful  lighting  of  the  public  streets  was 
the  result.  Many  persons  now  living  re¬ 
member  well  this  last  system,  previous  to 
the  invention  of  gas,  by  which  the  streets  of 
London  were  thus  illuminated  by  oil  lamps; 
and  great  must  have  been  the  contrast  to 
them  between  this  mode  of  lighting  with 
oil  and  the  new  principle  of  gas. 

Although  the  adoption  of  this  valuable 
invention  is  a  matter  so  recent  in  the  history 
of  our  social  progress,  doubt  has  been  raised 
as  to  the  individual  to  whom  the  discovery 
may  be  fairly  attributed. 

The  inflammability  of  gas  obtained  from 
coal  was  known  long  before  the  idea  was 
ever  entertained  of  turning  the  discovery  to 
any  practical  purpose.  The  miners  were 
practically  acquainted  with  the  existence  of 
choke-damp  and  fire-damp  long  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  the 
earliest  notice  of  either  is  in  their  Trans¬ 
actions  in  the  year  1667.  In  “A  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  Well  and  Earth  in  Lancashire 
taking  Fire  by  a  Candle  approached  to  it: 
Imparted  by  Thomas  Shirley,  Esq.,  an  Eye- 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  GAS¬ 
LIGHTING. 

\\  TE  of  the  present  day,  who  rejoice  in 
»  *  our  well-lighted  thoroughfares  by 
night,  and  look  upon  a  quiet  stroll  after 
sundown  through  the  peopled  streets  as 
one  of  our  most  natural  recreations,  find  it 
difficult  to  throw  our  imaginations  back  to 
what  even  London  streets  were  after  dark, 
not  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  At  that 
time,  the  streets  of  the  great  metropolis  were 
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witness,”  the  writer  correctly  attributed  the 
exhalations  from  the  burning  well  of  Wigan, 
in  Lancashire,  to  the  coal-beds  which  lie 
under  that  part  of  the  county.  Soon  after, 
Dr.  Clayton,  moved  by  the  arguments  of 
Shirley,  actually  made  coal  gas,  and  de¬ 
scribed  the  results  of  his  experiments  in  a 
letter  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  who  died 
in  the  year  1691.  He  distilled  coal  in  a 
retort,  and  the  results  were,  to  use  his  own 
words,  phlegm,  black  oil,  and  a  spirit  which 
he  was  unable  to  condense,  but  which  he 
confined  in  a  bladder.  These  are  precisely 
what  are  found  now,  with  simply  an  altera¬ 
tion  of  names — the  phlegm  being  water;  the 
black  oil,  coal  tar;  and  the  spirit,  gas. 
Clayton  several  times  repeated  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  used  to  amuse  his  friends  by 
burning  the  gas  as  it  came  from  the  bladder 
through  holes  which  he  pricked  in  it  with  a 
pin.  It  is  strange  that  the  hint  so  plainly 
given  of  the  inflammability  of  coal  gas  did 
not  suggest  the  practicability  of  adapting  it  to 
useful  economic  purposes  until  so  long  after. 

In  the  year  1773,  Sir  James  Lowther,  in 
“An  Account  of  the  Damp  Air  in  a  Coal  Pit, 
sunk  within  Twenty  Yards  of  the  Sea,”  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Royal  Society  a  curious 
notice  of  a  spontaneous  evolution  of  gas  at  a 
colliery  belonging  to  him  near  Whitehaven. 
As  the  description  of  the  incident  narrated 
is  not  very  long,  and  explains  with  admir¬ 
able  exactitude  the  principal  properties  of 
coal  gas,  we  may  be  excused  for  quoting  it: — 

“Sir  James  Lowther  having  occasion  to 
sink  a  pit  near  the  full  sea  mark,  for  the 
drawing  one  of  his  principal  collieries,  near 
Whitehaven,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
which  was  known  would  be  near  eighty  fa¬ 
thom  in  depth  to  the  best  seam  of  coals, 
which  is  three  yards  thick,  the  work  was 
carrird  on  day  and  night,  very  successfully, 
through  several  beds  of  hard  stone,  coal,  and 
other  minerals,  till  the  pit  was  sunk  down 
forty-two  fathom  from  the  surface,  when 
they  came  to  a  bed  of  black  stone  about  six 
inches  thick,  very  full  of  joints  and  open 
cliffs,  which  divided  the  stones  into  pieces 
of  about  six  inches  square,  the  sides  whereof 
were  all  spangled  with  sulphur  and  in  the 
colour  of  gold.  Under  this  black  stone  lies 
a  bed  of  coal  two  feet  thick.  When  the 
workmen  first  pricked  the  black  stone  bed, 
which  was  on  the  rise  side  of  the  pit,  it 
afforded  very  little  water,  contrary  to  what 
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quantity  of  damp,  corrupted  air,  which  bub¬ 
bled  through  a  quantity  of  water,  then  spread 
over  that  part  of  the  pit,  and  made  a  great 
hissing  noise;  at  which  the  workmen,  being 
somewhat  surprised,  held  a  candle  towards 
it,  and  it  immediately  took  fire  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  and  burned  very  fiercely, 
the  flame  being  about  half  a  yard  in  diameter 
and  near  two  yards  high,  which  frightened 
the  workmen  so  that  they  took  the  rope  and 
went  up  the  pit,  having  first  extinguished 
the  flame  by  beating  it  out  with  their  hats. 

“  The  steward  of  the  works  being  made 
acquainted  with  it,  went  down  the  pit  with 
one  of  the  men,  and  holding  a  candle  to  the 
same  place,  it  immediately  took  fire  again  as 
before,  and  burnt  about  the  same  bigness, 
the  flame  being  blue  at  the  bottom,  and 
more  white  towards  the  top.  They  suffered 
it  to  burn  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  no 
water  being  drawn  in  the  time,  it  rose  and 
covered  the  bottom  of  the  pit  near  a  yard 
deep,  but  did  very  little  abate  the  violence 
or  bulk  of  the  flame,  it  still  continuing  to 
bum  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  They 
then  extinguished  the  flame  as  before,  and 
opened  the  black  stone  bed,  near  two  feet 
broad,  that  a  greater  quantity  of  air  might 
issue  forth,  and  then  fired  it  again.  It 
burned  a  full  yard  in  diameter,  and  about 
three  yards  high,  which  soon  heated  the  pit 
to  so  great  a  degree  that  the  men  were  in 
danger  of  being  stifled,  and  so  were  as  ex¬ 
peditious  as  possible  in  extinguishing  the 
flame,  which  was  then  too  strong  to  be 
beaten  out  with  their  hats ;  but  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  a  spout  of  water  of  four  inches 
in  diameter,  let  down  from  a  cistern  above, 
they  happily  got  it  extinguished  without 
further  harm.  After  this,  no  candles  were 
suffered  to  come  near  it  till  the  pit  was  sunk 
down  quite  through  the  bed  of  black  stone, 
and  the  two-foot  coal  underneath  it’;  and  all 
that  part  of  the  pit,  for  four  or  five  feet  high, 
was  framed  quite  round,  and  very  closely 
jointed,  so  as  to  repel  the  damp  air,  which, 
nevertheless,  it  was  apprehended  would 
break  out  in  some  other  adjoining  part,  un¬ 
less  it  was  carried  off  as  soon  as  produced 
out  of  the  cliffs  of  the  stone ;  for  which  end 
a  small  hollow  was  left  behind  the  framing, 
in  order  to  collect  all  the  damp  air  on  one 
side  of  the  pit,  where  a  tube  of  about  two 
inches  square  was  closely  fixed :  one  end  of 
it  into  the  hollow  behind  the  framing,  and 
the  other  carried  up  into  the  open  air,  four 
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this  tube  #the  said  damp  air  has  ever  since 
discharged  itself  without  being  sensibly  di¬ 
minished  in  its  strength  or  lessened  in  its 
quantity  since  it  was  first  opened,  which  is 
now  two  years  and  nine  months  ago.” 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
Dr.  Richard  Watson,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  made  many  experiments  on  coal 
gas,  the  results  of  which  he  details  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  “Chemical  Essays.” 
He  distilled  the  coal,  passed  the  gas  through 
water,  conveyed  it  through  pipes  from  one 
place  to  another ;  in  fact,  did  nearly  every¬ 
thing  with  his  gas  but  the  one  great  thing 
needful — apply  it  to  general  practical  use. 

The  honour  of  being  the  real  originator 
of  the  gas-light  system  of  illuminating  the 
public  thoroughfares  belongs  almost  un¬ 
doubtedly  to  Mr.  Murdoch,  or,  as  he  was 
always  familiarly  styled,  “  Old  Murdoch.” 

In  the  year  1792  he  used  coal  gas  for 
lighting  his  house  and  offices  at  Redruth,  in 
Cornwall.  Old  Murdoch,  who  was  an  en¬ 
gineer  by  profession,  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  those  original  geniuses  who,  unlike 
many — too  many — scientific  philosophers, 
do  not  disdain  to  turn,  if  possible,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  experiments  to  some  practical 
use.  When  he  was  living  in  Cornwall,  he 
made  gas  from  every  substance  under  the 
sun  that  he  could  think  of.  He  lighted  his 
house  and  a  street  lamp ;  he  had  bladders 
filled  with  it,  to  carry  at  night,  with  which, 
and  his  little  steam  carriage — another  pet 
invention  of  his  own — he  would  astonish 
his  admiring  neighbours.  Mr.  James  Watt, 
jun.,  in  his  evidence  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Gas-light 
and  Coke  Bill,  in  1809,  stated  that  he  had 
known  Mr. ‘Murdoch  for  thirty  years;  that 
he  had  communicated  to  him  his  ideas  re¬ 
specting  the  combustion  of  inflammable  gas 
from  coal  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1794, 
or  beginning  of  1795;  that  he  informed  him, 
two  years  before  that  period,  that  he  had 
made  various  experiments  in  Cornwall,  from 
which  he  had  deduced  that  a  very  consider¬ 
able  economy  would  attend  the  use  of  gas 
from  coal  in  producing  light,  as  a  substitute 
for  oils  and  tallow;  and  that  he  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  him,  either  in  1795  or  1798,  that 
a  patent  should  be  taken  out  for  this  inven¬ 
tion. 

In  1797,  Murdoch  made  a  similar  use  of 
his  coal  gas  at  Old  Cumnock,  in  Ayrshire; 
and  in  1798  he  removed  from  Cornwall  to 


Boulton  &  Watts’s  foundry,  at  Soho,  near  ! 
Birmingham.  Here  he  resumed  his  experi*  | 
ments  on  a  larger  scale,  with  a  view  to  as-  j 
certain  not  only  the  best  mode  of  manu¬ 
facturing  the  gas,  but  also  of  purifying  and 
burning  it  so  as  to  avoid  the  drawbacks  of 
smell  and  smoke.  For  many  successive 
nights  he  lighted  up  the  principal  building  | 
in  the  enormous  establishment  at  Soho  with 
coal  gas. 

But  the  triumph  of  all  his  efforts  came  in 
the  spring  of  1802.  Peace  had  just  been 
proclaimed,  and  Murdoch  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  popular  rejoicings  to  give  the 
first  public  exhibition  of  his  success.  The 
Soho  works  were  illuminated  on  a  scale  ol 
extraordinary  splendour.  The  whole  front 
of  that  extensive  range  of  buildings  was  or¬ 
namented  with  a  great  variety  of  devices  that 
admirably  set  off  many  of  the  varied  forms 
of  which  the  gas-light  was  susceptible.  The 
sight  was  as  novel  as  it  was  astonishing.  All 
populous  Birmingham  turned  out  m  masse 
to  gaze  and  wonder  at  what  must  have 
almost  seemed  to  them  a  miracle  from 
another  world. 

The  whole  affair  was  a  success.  From  that 
night  the  old  system  of  oil-lamps  was  really 
doomed;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the 
history  of  gas-lighting  that  the  streets  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  were  lighted  by  lamps  before  they 
were  used  in  London. 

Yet  for  this  great  and  wonderful  inven¬ 
tion,  which  was  nothing  less  than  a  benefit 
to  all  civilized  humanity,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  brought  about  a  perfect  revolution 
in  the  life  and  habits  of  every  city  in  the 
kingdom,  Murdoch  received  not  a  farthing 
of  recompense  to  himself.  A  writer  of  the 
day,  discussing  Murdoch’s  claim  to  public 
recognition,  indignantly  asked — “Why  was 
not  Murdoch  rewarded  by  the  Parliament 
which  rewarded  Mrs.  Stevens  for  a  cure 
which  turned  out  no  cure  at  all;  and  Dr. 
*Smyth  for  not  inventing  fumigations  by 
acids;  and  Mr.  Manby  for  another  man’s 
invention;  and  Mr.  Macadam  for  doing 
what  had  been  done  in  Switzerland,  and 
in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  time  out  of 
mind?  Ask  Parliamentary  sapience  and 
justice  why.  Omniscience  can  doubtless 
answer  what  omnipotence  performs.  But  it 
is  all  luck.  Mr.  Murdoch  got  no  patent,  no 
reward,  and  no  fame.  Known  to  be  the  in¬ 
ventor!  Yes,  to  whom?  To  Messrs.  Watt 
and  Boulton,  and  twenty  more.  Alas  \e  toe  ' 
and  fortune  are  twin  impostors,  an^vrbat  j 
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‘one  does  the  other  will  swear  to.*  But  thou 
wert  an  ignoramus,  old  Murdoch.  Why 
didst  thou  not  puff  thyself?  Thinkest  thou 
that  if  Sir  A.  or  Sir  B.  had  invented  the  gas¬ 
light,  we  should  ever  have  heard  the  last  of 
it?” 

But  while  Murdoch  kept  thus  modestly 
in  the  background,  others  had  taken  the 
cue  from  him,  and  were  working  steadily  in 
the  same  field.  A  Mr.  Le  Bon,  at  Paris, 
had  lighted  up  his  house  and  gardens  with 
the  gas  obtained  from  wood  and  coal,  and 
proposed  to  light  up  the  French  metropolis 
in  the  same  manner.  In  this  country,  a  cer¬ 
tain  Mr.  Winsor  stepped  to  the  front,  and 
having,  as  is  pretty  clearly  proved,  bor¬ 
rowed  his  knowledge  from  Le  Bon,  in  a 
number  of  advertisements  and  subsequent 
pamphlets  attracted  public  attention  to  him¬ 
self,  and  laid  claim  to  gas-lighting,  &c.,  as 
his  own  “discovery”  and  “invention.” 

In  1803  and  1804,  this  new  claimant 
publicly  exhibited  his  plan  of  illumination 
by  coal  gas  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  in 
London.  Here  he  delivered  lectures  on  the 
subject,  which  he  illustrated  by  various  ex¬ 
periments.  Amongst  others,  he  showed  the 
manner  of  conveying  the  gas  from  one  part 
of  a  house  to  another;  and  by  the  use  of 
different  kinds  of  burners  he  was  enabled  to 
display  something  of  that  variety  of  form 
which  may  be  given  to  its  flame.  His  ex¬ 
hibitions  proved  that  the  flame  of  coal  gas 
was  not  liable  to  be  extinguished  by  strong 
and  sudden  gusts  of  wind;  and  he  also 
showed  that,  if  properly  managed,  the  burn-  ] 
ing  of  it  would  neither  produce  smoke  nor 
throw  out  such  sparks  as  often  fly  from  the 
burning  wicks  of  lamps  and  candles.  Credit 
must,  however,  be  given  to  the  more  prac¬ 
tically  minded  German  for  drawing  that 
public  attention  to  the  value  of  the  new  dis¬ 
covery  which  Murdoch  was  too  modest  to 
enforce.  But  Winsor’s  success  was  not  on 
a  par  with  his  ambition.  He  was  a  man  of 
enormous  pretensions,  and  of  no  real  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge.  What  was  worse,  he  se¬ 
lected  for  his  assistants  men  who  were  re¬ 
markable  only  for  their  ignorance;  and  he 
was  the  victim,  also,  of  endless  impositions 
and  practical  jokes.  Being  a  foreigner — it 
was  said,  in  fact,  that  he  had  been  assistant 
himself  to  Le  Bon,  at  Paris — he  was  obliged 
to  hire  a  person  to  read  his  lectures  to  his 
audiences. 

Sometimes,  when  the  theatre  was  crowded 
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recusant  reader  would  fail  to  appear,  and 
the  audience  was  obliged  to  break  up  in 
disgust.  His  gas,  too,  from  being  burnt  in 
a  very  impure  state,  was  far  from  gratifying 
to  the  olfactory  organs;  and  thus  he  often 
aroused  in  many  minds  a  prejudice  against 
the  subject  of  his  advocacy. 

In  May,  1804,  Winsor  did  what  Murdoch 
neglected  to  do — namely,  obtained  a  patent. 
In  1807,  he  lighted  up  a  part  of  one  side  of 
Pall  Mall,  and  this  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  the  lighting  of  London  streets 
by  gas.  Winsor's  next  step  was  to  establish 
what  he  called  the  National  Light  and  Heat 
Company — raising,  it  is  said,  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  under  promises  of  the  most  extra¬ 
vagant  profits  to  the  subscribers,  which 
would  nearly  equal  those  of  the  New  River 
Company.  But  the  fifty  thousand  was 
soon  wasted  in  experiments  which  came  to 
nothing. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Murdoch  had 
taken  courage,  and  came  more  to  the  front. 
In  1808,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  a  detailed  account  of  his  successful 
application  of  coal  gas  in  lighting  the  large 
cotton  mills  of  Messrs,  Philips  &  Lee,  at 
Manchester.  For  this  he  received  the 
Rumford  Medal.  The  paper  was  inserted 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  and  being 
copied  pretty  extensively  into  the  papers 
and  magazines,  created  in  the  public  mind  a 
greater  degree  of  favourable  public  attention 
than  had  yet  been  accorded  to  the  new 
scheme. 

In  1809,  application  was  made  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  an  act  to  incorporate  a  company 
for  carrying  out  some  plan  of  lighting  Lon¬ 
don  generally.  The  application  failed  that 
year,  but  was  successful  the  next;  and  thus 
arose  the  London  and  Westminster  Char¬ 
tered  Gas-light  and  Coke  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  ^200,000,  incorporated  in  1812. 
From  this  time  the  new  reform  may  be  said 
to  have  been  permanently  established.  The 
business  of  the  company  gradually  increased. 
Fresh  companies  were  formed,  and  every 
year  saw  a  greater  number  of  our  London 
streets  lighted  by  the  new  process.  The 
provincial  towns  followed  the  example ;  and 
Continental  cities,  one  by  one,  adopted  the 
new  order  of  things. 

To  show  how  rapidly  the  business  of  the 
Chartered  Company  alone  increased  in  a 
few  years  from  its  first  foundation,  we  need 
only  look  at  the  fact  that  in  1823  it  con- 
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which  produced  on  an  average  680,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  every  night;  and  this  was  distri¬ 
buted  by  means  of  122  miles  of  pipe,  which 
supplied  more  than  30,000  burners,  giving 
a  light  equal  to  as  many  pounds  of  tallow 
candles. 

Various  substitutes  for  coal  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  gas  have  been  tried  from  time  to 
time,  but  with  no  practical  success.  Oil 
yields  a  brilliant  gas,  which  is  easy  of  manu¬ 
facture  ;  but  coal  exceeds  them  all  in  cheap¬ 
ness,  and  consequently  is  almost  universally 
employed. 

We  are  so  much  accustomed,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  to  see  even  the  humblest  street  or 
lane  illuminated  by  its  gas  lamps,  that  we  are 
inclined  to  smile  at  some  of  the  enthusiastic 
language  called  forth  from  the  writers  of  the 
day  when  the  new  light  was  in  the  early 
days  of  its  gradual  establishment;  but  there 
is  much  sound  truth  in  the  following,  from 
a  periodical  of  the  time,  which  we  are  not 
sure  does  not  hold  good  to  a  certain  extent 
even  at  the  present  very  enlightened  time: — 

“The  new  light!  Yes,  much  has  been 
said  of  its  power  and  influence;  but  what 
has  all  the  new  light  of  all  the  preachers 
done  for  the  morality  and  order  of  London 
compared  to  what  has  been  effected  by  this 
new  light?  Old  Murdoch  alone  has  sup¬ 
pressed  more  vice  than  the  Suppression  So¬ 
ciety,  and  has  been  a  greater  police  officer, 
into  the  bargain,  than  old  Colquhoun  and 
Sir  Richard  Bimie  united. 

“It  is  not  only  that  men  are  afraid  to  be 
wicked  when  light  is  looking  at  them,  but 
they  are  ashamed  also :  the  reformation  is 
applied  to  the  right  place.  Where  does  vice 
resort?  Where  it  can  hide — in  darkness, 
says  the  preacher,  because  its  deeds  are 
deeds  of  darkness.  Seek  it  in  Pudding-lane, 
and  Dyot-street,  and  the  abysses  of  West¬ 
minster. 

“Why  was  not  this  new  light  preached  to 
them  long  ago?  Twenty  bushels  of  it  would 
have  been  of  more  value  than  as  many  chal¬ 
drons  of  sermons,  and  taking  even  the  ex¬ 
plosions  of  the  inspector  into  the  bargain. 
But  it  is  well  that  this  is  at  length  to  be 
compulsory,  since  it  is  never  too  late. 

“Thieves  and  rogues  are  like  moths  in 
blankets:  bring  the  sun  to  shine  on  them, 
and  they  can  neither  live  nor  breed.  Let 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  place  a  gas-lamp  at 
every  door  of  these  infernal  abodes;  and, 
since  they  cannot  be  smoked  out,  make  their 


houses  as  much  like  glass — on  the  principle 
of  the  old  Roman — as  we  can  compass.  ( 
This  is  the  remedy — at  least,  till  common  j 
sense  will  condescend  to  the  better  expedient  1 
of  pulling  down  and  laying  open  all  these 
retreats  of  misery  and  vice,  the  disgrace  and  I 
the  nuisance  of  London,  and  not  less  a  ! 
standing  inhumanity  to  the  poor  themselves.  1 
“Yes,  Regent-street  is  fine  and  showy,  [ 
and — if  any  one  pleases — useful ;  and  so  are  1 
the  new  churches — or  might  be.  But  the  I 
whole  would  have  been  well  exchanged  for  , 
fifty  or  a  hundred  clean,  open,  spacious,  and  ! 
well-lighted  streets  of  houses,  fitted  for  the  t 
habitations  of  the  lowest  orders  of  London : 
and  while  the  charity  would  have  been  great 
as  penitentiaries,  soups,  and  subscriptions,  j 
so  would  the  moral  result  have  been  more 
valuable  than  that  of  the  whole  of  the 
churches  united.” 


CAPTAIN  WARREN,  R.E. 

CAPTAIN  WARREN’S  name  is  so  well  ! 

known  as  associated  with  the  recent 
excavations  at  Jerusalem  as  to  need  but 
little  notice.  Readers  of  Once  a  Week 
will  remember  that  we  have  already  (May  6, 
1871)  given  brief  accounts  of  these  most 
curious  and  instructive  works.  They  were 
carried  on  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  for-  ■ 
midable  difficulties ;  against  religious  preju¬ 
dices  which  had  to  be  carefully  “  managed,” 
against  an  unhealthy  climate,  against  short¬ 
ness  in  the  financp  department,  and  against 
great  personal  risks.  We  are  not  here  going  1 
to  recall  the  leading  features  of  those  ex¬ 
plorations;  suffice  it  to  say  that  their  results 
are  of  such  great  importance  as  to  set  the  j 
question  of  the  Holy  Sites  upon  an  entirely 
different  footing.  Other  travellers  have  pre¬ 
ceded  Captain  Warren;  none  of  them  ex¬ 
plored  as  he  did,  nor  perhaps  ever  will  ! 
again.  1 

The  shafts  pierced  through  the  rubbish  I 
were  little  holes,  from  three  to  four  feet  { 
square.  Their  sides  were  walled  up  with 
wood,  which  was  continually  being  “started.” 
They  were  pierced  to  a  depth  sometimes  of 
eighty,  ninety,  or  even  a  hundred  feet ;  gal¬ 
leries  being  run  out  from  thence  to  examine 
along  a  wall,  or  to  follow  up  a  trace.  Some¬ 
times  an  aqueduct  would  be  discovered,  dry 
and  empty,  or  foul  with  the  tricklings  of 
sewage  overhead.  Down  this  would  crawl 
El  Cap  tan,  as  the  Arabs  called  him,  note¬ 
book  in  hand  and  pencil  in  mouth,  measur-  I 
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in g,  sketching,  and  examining ;  for  nothing 
must  be  left  undescribed.  Who  could  tell 
but  that  some  lucky  accident,  some  unex¬ 
pected  clue,  might  not  lead  at  once  to  the 
solution  of  all  the  difficulties?  Then  the 
stuff  through  which  the  digging  had  to  be 
conducted  was  so  penetrated  with  the  sewage 
of  the  town,  that  if  the  fingers  were  ever  so 
slightly  scratched,  festering  would  ensue. 
And — which  was  the  greatest  anxiety  of  all — 
the  lives  of  a  hundred  workmen  and  more, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  gallant  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers  under  his  charge,  were  in 
the  hands  of  Captain  Warren.  An  error  of 
judgment,  a  carelessly  protected  shaft,  and 
all  would  be  over  in  a  moment.  During  all 
his  work,  he  never  lost  a  man  / 

The  account,  chiefly  an  official  statement, 
of  his  results  was  published  originally  in  a 
connected  form  in  “The  Recovery  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.’1  The  work  was  intended  for  students ; 
and  those  who  had  not  made  what  is  called 
the  Jerusalem  question  a  serious  study  found 
it  a  dry  and  uninteresting  work,  lightened 
by  the  little  bits  of  personal  adventure.  We 
understand,  however,  that  the  Palestine  Ex¬ 
ploration  Fund  are  about  to  issue,  early  in 
November,  a  popular  account  of  all  their 
work,  in  continuous  order,  including  the  re¬ 
searches  of  the  other  officers  who  have 
worked  for  them;  and  we  are  also  glad  to 
learn  that  the  Committee  are  going  to  con¬ 
sult  their  true  interests  in  publishing  the 
work  at  a  low  rate.  We  trust  that  full  justice 
will  be  done  to  the  pluck,  intelligence,  and 
zeal  of  the  gallant  officer  whose  portrait  we 
are  glad  to  add  to  our  list  Captain  Warren, 
we  have  only  to  add,  has  found  himself 
unable  to  go  out  again  to  the  Holy  Land  ; 
and  has  rejoined  his  corps,  the  Royal 
Engineers, 


THE  GHOST  OF  EDMONTINE. 

A  TALE  OP  MYSTERY. 

THE  wind  was  howling  fiercely. 
And  heavy  fell  the  rain, 

With  a  smatter  and  a  spatter. 

Upon  the  window  pane, 

As  Sir  Thomas  Sprout,  the  landless, 
With  graceful,  slender  form, 

Put  down  his  green  umbrella, 

And  sought  shelter  from  the  storm 
In  the  very  ancient  castle 
Of  that  long  family  line, 

The  Spencer  Jorkins  Robinsons, 
Esquires,  of  Edmontine. 

Fair  Edmontine  was  vacant  now. 

Its  gates  were  open  wide, 

And  nought  but  bats  and  hooting  owls 
Did  in  its  halls  reside. 


O’er  door  and  window  ivy  green 
Sent  forth  its  tender  shoots, 

And  brave  Sir  Tom  was  startled  by 
The  creaking  of  his  boots. 

The  house  was  rather  breezy,  and 
The  wind  it  whistled  through, 

For  the  windows  ventilated. 

And  the  roof  was  airy,  too. 

Through  many  a  vaulted  passage 
And  musty  corridor 
Our  hero  walked  in  silence — 

Hush ! — Was  that  sound  a  snore? 

Sir  Thomas  Sprout  felt  chilly,  and 
H  is  hair  began  to  creep. 

And  in  his  slender  bosom,  too. 

His  heart  began  to  leap ; 

For  through  the  thickening  darkness 
A  figure  white  arose, 

And  phosphoric  light  was  shining 
Around  its  mouth  and  nose  ; 

And  these  solemn  words  it  uttered. 

With  voice  low-toned  and  deep : 

“Hast  thou  come  here,'  O  stranger  bold, 

To  wake  me  from  my  sleep?” 

And  as  these  words  the  figure  spake, 

The  wind  was  lulled  to  sleep, 

And  through  the  ivied  windows  now 
The  moon  began  to  peep. 

41  What  art  thou? — speak!” Sir  Thomas  cried, 
With  voice  and  cane  upraised ; 

41  If  thou  art  man,  speak  out  at  once, 

And  may  the  saints  be  praised.” 

Then  spoke  the  thing  in  merry  tone — 
“Methinks  thou  art  a  Quaker; 

But  now,  to  save  more  waste  of  time, 

I’ll  tell  you,  I’m  a  baker.” 

“But  what’s  that  light  about  your  nose?” 

Sir  Thomas  Sprout  inquired. 

“It  is  tobacco  in  a  pipe, 

And  it  has  just  been  ‘fired.’” 

“  Indeed  1  ”  our  hero  now  replied, 

I’m  glad  we  did  not  fight ; 

But  as  the  storm  is  over  now, 

I  beg  to  say  good  night.” 

PROFESSIONAL  SKETCHES. 

THE  FRIEND  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

r"PHE  friend  of  the  people !  Don’t  imagine, 
1  gentle  reader,  that  for  one  moment 
the  good  fellow  herein  indicated  applies  to 
you.  If  you  are  a  respectable,  peaceful, 
home-loving  citizen  you  are  not  of  the 
people,  and  Mr.  Orator  Claptrap  is  not 
your  friend.  The  people  are  those  who  have 
the  energy  to  declare  themselves  the  people ; 
those  who  meet  in  large  numbers  to  discuss 
matters  upon  which  they  are  profoundly 
ignorant;  who  find  a  thick  stick  by  no 
means  a  useless  argument  for  the  settlement 
of  a  troublesome  subject;  and  who  observe 
more  philosophy  in  one  clenched  fist  than 
in  all  the  coroneted  heads  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Upper  Chamber.  There — these  are  the 
people,  and  these  are  Mr.  Orator  Claptrap’s 
friends. 
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Mr.  Orator  Claptrap  has  served  the 
British  public  in  more  than  one  vocation. 
He  has  been  a  parish  clerk,  in  which  capa¬ 
city  he  contributed  to  its  moral  improve¬ 
ment;  and  he  has  been  a  leather  merchant, 
commonly  called  a  shoemaker  and  not  un¬ 
commonly  a  snob,  in  which  employment  he 
laboured  to  protect  its  understanding.  And 
as  the  antecedents  of  all  men  are  apt  to 
get  abroad  in  their  after-experience,  it  is  not 
in  a  great  degree  remarkable  that  in  Mr. 
Orator  Claptrap's  dignified  position,  re¬ 
sembling  his  former  self  in  the  improvement 
of  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  and 
the  guardianship  of  its  understanding,  he 
should  still  be  liable  to  be  sneeringly  desig¬ 
nated  a  leather  merchant  by  those  whose 
limited  intelligence  cannot  appreciate  the 
virtues  by  which  he  has  risen. 

The  elements  in  the  composition  of  a 
hero  are  always  of  interesting  import ;  and  it 
would  be  remarkable  indeed  if  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  combined  to  make  a  hero 
of  Mr.  Orator  Claptrap  were  not  singularly 
worthy  of  note.  Was  it  not  enough  that 
his  best  works  were  trampled  beneath  the 
feet  of  men?  Was  it  not  enough  that  his 
soul,  which,  in  its  native  greatness,  aspired 
to  diplomatic  power,  should  be  condemned 
to  eternal  communion  with  brown  paper 
namesakes?  There  is  a  point  at  which  a 
worm  will  turn,  and  Mr.  Orator  Claptrap 
is  not  a  stranger  to  that  point.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  nothing  great  can  be  achieved  without 
corresponding  effort,  the  noble  determina¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Orator  Claptrap  to  become  the 
people's  friend  was  but  the  commencement 
of  a  long  course  of  self-denial  always  in¬ 
separable  from  true  philanthropy.  Not  that 
he  needed  to  study  much.  What  does 
an  original  man  want  with  a  number  of 
books,  especially  when  he  is  uniformly  more 
successful  in  proportion  as  his  eloquence 
soars,  unfettered  by  other  men’s  opiniops. 

Mr.  Orator  Claptrap  does  not  object  to 
books — not  at  all ;  yet  he  has  his  own  opi¬ 
nions  as  to  their  value;  and  although  it  is 
not  publicly  known,  it  is  none  the  less  per¬ 
fectly  true,  that  he  owes  more  than  half  his 
success  to  the  diligent  use  of  a  small  but 
well-selected  library.  As  Mr.  Orator  Clap¬ 
trap,  by  the  nature  of  his  profession,  is  in¬ 
volved  in  considerable  migrative  exercise, 
it  is  more  than  usually  necessary  that  such 
assistance  as  he  deigns  to  accept  for  the 
comprehensive  education  of  his  country 
should  be  of  a  condensed  and  portable 


character.  And  thus  it  has  come  to  pass 
that,  with  the  shrewdness  that  has  overcome 
many  another  difficulty,  he  has  been  able  to 
select  from  the  archives  of  cosmopolitan 
literature  three  works  which  have  sustained 
his  reputation  from  that  day  to  this.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  dictionary  of  quotations, 
the  second  a  Philadelphian  lexicon,  and  the 
third  a  French  phrase  book;  and  apart  from 
these,  he  studies  nothing  but  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  debates,  in  which  he  finds  more 
inconsistencies  than  in  human  nature  itself. 
The  Philadelphian  lexicon  provides  him  with 
euphonious  expressions .  in  words  varying 
from  six  to  fourteen  syllables;  the  diction¬ 
ary  of  quotations  secures  for  him  an  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge  of  classic  history,  and  a 
reputation  for  familiarity  with  general  litera¬ 
ture;  while  the  French  phrase  book  obtains 
for  him  the  character  of  a  man  of  culture, 
and  enables  him  to  shout  “  Vive  VAngle- 
ierre ,"  with  proper  accent  and  befitting  em¬ 
phasis,  'mid  the  overwhelming  acclamations 
of  Trafalgar. 

But  Mr.  Orator  Claptrap  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  political  adventurer;  and 
although  he  gives  the  largest  part  of  his  at¬ 
tention  to  that  which  affects  the  largest  por¬ 
tion  of  his  countrymen,  he  is  not,  and  never 
was,  above  entertaining  the  limited  area  of 
Exeter  Hall  with  lectures  upon  any  diversity 
of  subject — in  history  from  Oliver  Cromwell 
to  Oliver  Twist,  and  in  philosophy  from 
the  characteristics  of  old  people  of  both 
sexes  to  the  anatomy  of  the  British  Consti¬ 
tution.  In  these  he  draws  largely  upon  his 
memory,  and  still  more  largely  upon  his  ima¬ 
gination  ;  so  that  whenever  one  is  faulty  the 
other  supplies  the  necessity,  and  every  candid 
auditor  is  bound  to  admit  that  Mr.  Orator 
Claptrap  is  a  most  original  man.  Years  ago, 
when  he  stepped  upon  a  public  platform  he 
was  received  with  silence,  for  he  was  un¬ 
known  then ;  but  now  his  appearance  is  the 
signal  for  prolonged  vociferation,  which  is 
continued  as  he  appeals  to  general  admira¬ 
tion  from  his  remarkable  works  of  reference, 
and  is  repeated  whenever  his  name  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  any  subsequent  speaker;  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  subsequent  speakers 
should  notice  this  fact,  and  take  care  to 
make  pretty  frequent  allusion  to  him  as  the 
only  certain  means,  in  the  absence  of  a  well-  ! 
selected  library,  of  eliciting  genuine  applause,  i 
But  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  shame-  I 
less  imitators  attempt  to  profit  by  his  genius.  I 
But  what,  after  all,  is  an  imitation  but  a  pow- 
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erful  compliment  to  the  original? — and  if  Mr. 
Orator  Claptrap  is  not  without  his  share,  it 
is  no  more  than  every  great  man  must  ex¬ 
pect.  Mr.  Orator  Claptrap’s  little  game  has 
three  trump  cards,  and  the  second  half  of 
his  popularity  is  the  result  of  the  marvellous 
manipulation  he  exhibits  with  them.  There 
is  the  knave  of  hearts,  or  liberty  of  con¬ 
science;  the  ace  of  diamonds, or  development 
j  of  mind ;  and  the  king  of  spades,  or  sacredness 
!  of  labour;  and  it  is  strongly  suspected  that 
!  the  whole  suit  of  clubs  is  quietly  biding  its 
j  time,  so  that  with  the  dexterity  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  sharper  Mr.  Orator  Claptrap  can 
always  follow  suit,  and  is  equally  certain  to  be 
upon  the  winning  side.  If  hearts  are  led, 
affecting  is  his  smile.  The  knave  of  hearts 
leaps  bodily  into  his  mouth,  with  the  diction¬ 
ary  of  quotations  under  his  arm ;  then,  who¬ 
ever  you  may  be,  take  out  your  snowy  cam¬ 
bric,*  for  Mr  Orator  Claptrap  has  possession 
of  your  smiles  and  tears.  His  attitude  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired;  he  runs  his  fingers 
through  his  hair;  buttons  his  frock  coat, 
spraying  it  into  creases;  stamps  his  right 
foot  firmly  on  his  native  soil,  and  begins: — 
“  Liberty  of  conscience,  my  brothers,  is 
the  foundation  of  personal  freedom;  and 
personal  freedom  is  the  heart  of  national 
prosperity.  Freedom,  liberty — what  does  it 
mean?  Have  you  seen  the  eagle  soaring 
beyond  the  range  of  mortal  vision?  That 
is  freedom — that  is  liberty.  Liberty  is  the 
sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft,  and 
keeps  watch  o’er  the  life  of  poor  Jack.  Poor 
Jack!”  he  repeats,  with  pathetic  emphasis, 
“poor  Jack  Bull.”  And  having  entirely 
enlisted  the  sympathies  of  his  audience,  he 
proceeds  to  develop  the  picture  emblem  of 
liberty  in  the  distance,  up  aloft,  upon  which 
poor  Jack  can  but  at  present  cast  an  envious 
look.  But  Jack  must  persevere,  as  Mr. 
Orator  Claptrap  has  persevered;  and,  like 
him,  he  will  ultimately  triumph.  If  spades 
are  trumps,  a  golden  opportunity  is  appa¬ 
rent  ;  and  the  king,  without  any  hesitation, 
shoulders  the  Philadelphian  lexicon,  and  bolts 
into  the  crimson  cavity  of  Mr.  Orator  Clap¬ 
trap’s  face  with  almost  sufficient  velocity 
to  produce  a  lock-jaw.  The  sacredness  of 
labour  is  a  favourite  theme  with  Mr.  Orator 
Claptrap:  he  thoroughly  understands  it.'  His 
Philadelphian  lexicon  informs  him  that  “  sa¬ 
cred”  means  “set  apart;”  and  he  has  been 
extremely  careful,  as  far  as  he  is  personally 
concerned,  that  in  the  truest  meaning  of 
the  term,  labour  shall  be  sacred.  And  un¬ 


less  the  building  up  of  the  moral  character 
of  the  people  can  be  called  labour,  when  it 
is  the  greatest  pleasure  of  his  life,  it  is  little 
indeed  that  he  does. 

“  Who  built  this  mighty  city?”  says  Mr. 
Orator  Claptrap.  “The  King  of  Spades,”  is 
the  immediate  answer  of  the  same  unerring 
authority ;  and  so  the  King  of  Spades  is  the 
king  whose  divine  right  Mr.  Orator  Clap¬ 
trap  is  prepared  to  vindicate  with  his  dying 
breath.  He  is  not  the  man  to  judge  by  the 
cut  of  a  coat;  though,  certainly,  if  a  man  is 
possessed  of  a  good  one  it  is  not  much  to 
say  in  his  favour.  Does  not  the  history  of 
the  country  show  that  the  Puritan  austerity 
rebuked  the  Cavalier  excess  in  the  days  of 
an  impious  dynasty?  And  now,  when  the 
excesses  of  a  pampered  aristocracy  find  vent 
in  the  covering  of  unhealthy  bodies  with  the 
gaudy  plumage  of  the  peacock  and  other 
superlative  extravagances,  is  it  not  noble, 
patriotic,  and  sublime — is  it  not  very  much 
“plus  grand,”  that  there  are,  within  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Orator  Claptrap’s  voice,  those 
who,  upon  the  same  principle,  wear  coats 
with  ventilating  elbows,  and,  in  some  cases, 
no  coats  at  all? 

But  if  diamonds  are  on  the  carpet,  how 
easy  it  is  for  Mr.  Orator  Claptrap  to  point 
the  moral  there.  Diamonds  are  at  the 
bottom  of  all  that  is  good  or  evil.  There  is 
the  knave  of  diamonds :  it  is  he  for  whose 
possession  kings  levy  confiscation  and  de¬ 
solate  the  people’s  homes.  And  there  is  the 
gem  of  talent,  the  ace  of  diamonds,  that 
radiates  in  the  universal  intellect,  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  which  is  Mr.  Orator  Claptrap’s 
constant  care.  What  would  have  been  the 
sequel  to  his  early  promise  had  he  neglected 
development  of  mind?  Would  he  not  still 
have  been  a  leather  merchant,  a  bootmaker, 
and  a  snob?  And  would  it  be  worthy  of 
the  people’s  friend  to  withhold  from  them 
the  delineation  of  the  principle  to  which  he 
owes  so  much?  And  so  it  is  that  the  ace 
of  diamonds,  with  the  French  phrase  book, 
is  perhaps  his  best  card,  after  all.  These, 
however,  are  but  the  means  he  uses — the 
stilts  upon  which  he  wades  through  each 
otherwise  insurmountable  difficulty,  and 
storms  the  people’s  hearts.  They  are  not 
the  man  himself;  although  man’s  actions  are, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  truest  indications  to 
his  character.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  he 
is ;  and,  indeed,  he  is  not  quite  sure  himself. 
Like  all  creatures  of  impulse,  more  or  less, 
his  actions  are  the  result  of  a  variety  of 
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causes,  each  having,  according  to  his  own 
view,  a  certain  amount  of  logical  foundation. 
He  says  some  things  because  the  people 
like  him  to  say  them,  and  it  is  right  that  a 
man  should  oblige  his  friends;  others  be¬ 
cause  he  likes  to  say  them  himself,  and  it 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  advocacy 
of  freedom  were  he  not  to  do  as  he  liked. 
Some  observations  he  makes  because  he 
believes  they  are  true;  others,  because, 
although  he  originally  entertained  some 
doubt  as  to  their  accuracy,  he  has  repeated 
so  often  that  he  is  not  altogether  clear 
which  is  which. 

He  does  not  live  for  himself,  but  for  the 
people;  he  has  no  enemies,  therefore,  but 
the  people's  enemies,  and  no  friends  but 
the  people's  friends;  and  there  is  nothing 
within  the  reach  of  his  fertile  imagination 
that  is  too  onerous  for  his  undertaking. 
On  their  behalf  he  has  contested  twenty- 
five  elections,  but  in  each  case  they  were  of 
opinion  that  his  labours  outside  the  House 
were  too  valuable  to  be  silenced  by  a  party 
or  a  place.  Mr.  Orator  Claptrap  bowed  to 
his  defeat  with  the  marked  composure  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  great  minds,  and  he  has  sub¬ 
sequently  come'  to  the  conclusion  that 
perhaps  of  them  all  the  office  of  a  public 
teacher  may  be  made  more  remunerative 
than  the  voluntary  service  of  the  House. 
Just  as  more  may  be  accomplished  by  a 
strong  outsider  than  by  a  broken-winded 
favourite  with  a  roping  jockey,  so  he  strives 
— brilliant  man — to  eclipse  them  all  in  the 
position  of  his  unavoidable  choice.  Of 
course,  as  already  intimated,  the  stilts,  the 
ways  and  means,  the  library,  and  the  whole 
pack  of  cards  are  thrown  on  one  side  when 
he  is  well  warmed  up  to  his  subject;  and  if 
scaffolding  is  necessary  in  the  preparation 
of  the  superstructure,  it  becomes  less  and 
less  apparent  as  it  approaches  to  the  clouds. 
There  it  is  that  art  gives  place  to  nature, 
and  the  intellect  stands  second  to  the  heart; 
and  though  the  peroration  may  have  been 
commenced  upon  an  inverted  wheelbarrow, 
it  ends  among  the  sunbeams  and  the  stars. 
Then  it  is  he  calls  upon  the  east  and  upon 
the  west  to  bear  witness  to  his  veracity,  and 
the  north  and  south  to  admit  his  truth ;  then 
it  is  that  he  bids  the  mountains  listen,  and 
the  valleys  unstop  their  ears;  abjures  the 
running  brooks  to  silence,  and  the  fountains 
to  hold  their  peace;  and  having  obtained 
that  perfect  attention  among  the  elements 
which  Nature  is  always  ready  to  afford  her 
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appreciative  children,  he  thunders  forth  the  I  j 
last  advices  from  Utopia;  and  carried  away 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  and  in¬ 
spired  by  the  golden  principle  it  indicates, 
he  personifies  his  theoretical  ideal,  and, 
appealing  alternately  to  the  five  senses  of 
his  audience,  screams  in  the  highest  key  of 
eloquence: —  ! 

“  Hear  me,  O  ears,  that  you  may  be  in¬ 
spired  to  ennobling  employments.  Handle 
me,  O  sensations,  that  you  may  know 
that  I  am  a  tangible  reality!  See  me, 

O  eyes,  that  you  may  feast  upon  delec¬ 
table  experience !  Taste  me,  O  mouth,  | 
that  my  flavours  may  be  grateful  to  your  ; 
palate!  Smell  me,  O  nose,  that  Arcadian 
summers  are  not  so  sweet;  and  embrace  j 
me  at  arms  and  legs,  the  day-star  of  your  j  j 
rising  glory!"  jj 

Of  course,  acclamation  is  not  the  flrord  1 
to  express  the  stentorian  approbation  which 
follows,  and  that  which  is  the  natural  out-  j : 
growth  of  imagination  we  must  leave  to  j; 
imagination  to  depict  In  vain  does  Mr. 
Orator  Claptrap  ascend  each  alternate  j 
lamp-post  that  skirts  his  homeward  course, 
and  beg  his  followers  to  disperse;  and  ! 
he  is  eventually  compelled  to  take  refuge  | 
in  a  movable  small  pox  hospital,  of  the  j 
sex  designated  Hansom,  in  order  to  escape  j 
the  effects  of  his  own  contagion  in  the 
necessary  excitement  of  such  a  scene.  It 
will  be  readily  believed  we  have  never 
been  able  to  catch  the  direction  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  driver,  and  are,  therefore, 
unable  to  conjecture  his  abode;  but  if  at 
any  time  he  should  be  wanted  to  write  out 
a  few  speeches  for  an  overworked  member 
of  Parliament,  or  to  preside  in  the  interests 
of  the  people  upon  any  occasion  what¬ 
soever,  his  name  may  be  found  upon  any 
respectable  hoarding  in  the  metropolis;  and 
at  the  place  mentioned,  at  the  time  fixed, 
you  will  find  the  most  injured  philanthropist 
that  ever  lived  upon  his  imagination,  and 
thought  himself  equal  to  a  Foxe’s  martyr. 


BY  RULE  OF  THUMB. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

PECCAVI. 

DITH  sat  in  her  bed-room,  composing 
and  inditing  a  letter  to  a  dear  female 
friend,  to  whom  she  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  opening  the  true  budget  of  her 
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heart  as  of  publishing  a  feminine  imitation 
of  Rousseau’s  “  Confessions,”  or  advertising 
her  private  griefs  and  troubles  in  the  second 
column  of  the  Times .  But  she  thought 
that  the  patronage  which  she  had  extended 
to  Don  Carlos  Perez,  terminated  by  repudia¬ 
tion  of  that  young  man  and  the  breaking- 
up  of  their  London  establishment,  without 
a  whisper  of  their  intentions  to  any  of  their 
friends,  might  provoke  a  certain  amount  of 
gossip  and  scandal  which  would  prove  an¬ 
noying  if  they  went  back  before  it  had  time 
to  die,  or  which  might  even  cause  invidious 
remarks  to  be  made  about  Mary,  not  at  all 
pleasant  if  they  came  by  chance  to  her  or 
William  Fletcher’s  ears.  And  so  she  fought 
down  the  feeling  of  illness,  the  nervous 
terror  and  restless  dislike  of  sustained 
thought,  which  rendered  the  task  a  positive 
torture;  and  selected  a  lady  who  had  the 
prettiest  seat  on  horseback,  the  best  taste 
in  bonnets,  and  the  longest  tongue  of  all 
her  circle,  to  be  the  recipient  of  a  long  and, 
I  fear,  a  slightly  mendacious  epistle,  much 
underlined,  and  crammed  as  full  of  epithets 
as  the  “  Gradus  ad  Pamassum,”  setting  forth 
that  Mr.  Lennard  had  been  suddenly  called 
away  from  town  on  urgent  business,  which 
at  first  threatened  to  necessitate  a  visit  to 
one  of  our  colonies,  where  his  property  was; 

I  that  she  and  Mary  had  determined  to 
i  accompany  him;  and,  as  their  absence 
might  be  a  long  one,  they  had  thought  it 
better  to  dismiss  their  servants,  and  .en¬ 
deavour  to  let  the  house ;  that  letters  of  a 
later  date  having  come  to  hand  which 
seemed  to  render  this  visit  less  obligatory, 
they  had  agreed  to  wait  for  further  infor¬ 
mation  before  undertaking  so  serious  a 
journey;  that  they  had  then  been  seized 
with  a  fancy  for  visiting  North  Wales,  and 
had  discovered  such  a  beautiful,  delightful, 
romantic  spot  in  that  region  that  they  had 
taken  up  their  abode  there,  and  intended 
I  to  remain  until  the  next  mail  decided 
i  whether  they  were  to  sail  or  stay  in  Eng- 
,  land;  that  in  the  meantime  they  were  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  contrast  between  the  quiet  retire- 
!  ment  of  the  country  and  the  gaiety  and  whirl 
I  of  London  life  immensely,  et  csetera,  et 
I  caetera.  How  many  men  could  sit  down 
and  write  chatty  nonsense  while  their  heads 
were  throbbing  and  their  hearts  aching? 
Scaevola  burnt  his  right  hand  off  with  a 
smiling  countenance;  but,  then,  there  were 
a  great  many  people  looking  on  at  him 
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being  a  myth.  But  real  live  women  torture 
and  martyrize  themselves  every  day,  and 
nobody  is  ever  one  whit  the  wiser.  I  strongly 
suspect  that  if  we  could  peep  into  the  pri¬ 
vate  cells  of  both  monasteries  and  convents, 
we  should  find  that  the  monks  often  con¬ 
ducted  their  flagellations  on  somewhat  of 
the  Sancho  Panza  principle,  while  the  nuns 
whipped  themselves  in  the  most  conscien¬ 
tious  and  stinging  manner. 

Edith  had  just  concluded  her  letter,  which 
was  to  be  dated  and  posted  sooner  or  later, 
as  circumstances  might  direct,  when  her  hus¬ 
band  came  in.  Since  she  had  taken  up  the 
task  of  cordiality,  she  was  surprised  to  find 
how  easy  it  was  to  make  him  happy :  a  few 
words  when  they  met  or  parted ;  a  question 
on  any  ordinary  topic ;  a  little  interest,  real  or 
assumed,  in  his  occupations  or  amusements, 
was  quite  enough  to  make  him  esteem  him¬ 
self  blest  with  the  most  adorable  wife  in 
Christendom.  Really,  it  seemed  a  shame 
to  have  withheld  from  him  all  these  years 
the  few  lumps  of  sugar  which  would  have 
sweetened  his  life  so  completely.  His 
visit  was  very  inopportune  just  now,  for 
she  was  longing  to  let  her  brain  rest  after 
the  exertion  of  writing  her  letter;  but,  in 
accordance  with  her  new  principles  of 
action,  she  looked  up  from  her  occupation, 
and  asked  what  sport  he  had  had. 

“Grand!”  said  he,  bringing  a  chair  up 
to  the  little  table  at  which  she  had  been 
writing,  and  seating  himself  opposite  to  her. 
“  Do  you  remember  the  1  Pilgrim’s  Pro¬ 
gress'?” 

Edith  looked  at  him  in  some  astonish¬ 
ment. 

“The  1  Pilgrim’s  Progress!”’  she  replied. 
“  Yes,  a  little.  I  liked  it  when  a  child,  and 
was  much  disgusted  when  I  was  told  that  it 
had  been  written  by  a  Dissenter.” 

“  Do  you  recollect,”  continued  Lennard, 
“  that  Christian  had  a  great  bundle  to  carry 
on  his  back,  and  one  day  it  suddenly 
dropped  off,  and  rolled  away  into  a  great 
gulf,  for  ever?” 

“  Yes — yes.” 

“Well,  I  am  just  like  Christian — in  this 
respect,  I  mean;  not  in  many  others,  God 
help  me!  I,  too,  have  been  dragging  a 
heavy  load  about  this  many  weeks,  and  it 
has  fallen  from  my  shoulders  this  very  after¬ 
noon.” 

The  desire  to  talk  over  and  ventilate  his 
troubles  and  perplexities  had  been  getting 
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kinder  manner  of  his  wife,  which  seemed  to 
encourage  sympathy,  and  the  suspicion  that 
she  very  likely  knew  something  of  his  secret, 
had  increased  that  desire ;  and  now,  in  the  re¬ 
vulsion  of  feeling  caused  by  a  sudden  transi¬ 
tion  from  danger  to  safety,  he  could  practise 
concealment  no  longer,  and  he  had  come  to 
unbosom  himself  entirely. 

“  But,  perhaps,”  he  continued,  “  you  know 
all  about  it?  When  that  man  forced  himself 
upon  you  in  that  interview — which  must 
have  been  terrible,  for  your  health  has 
never  been  the  same  since — he  may  have 
told  you  the  secret  of  his  influence  over 
me?” 

“No,”  stammered  Edith — who  did  not 
wish  entirely  to  reciprocate  confidences, 
having,  after  much  thought  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  her  former  engagement  to  Clements, 
when  he  bore  the  name  of  Hartman,  and  of 
the  disgraceful  stain  upon  the  family  into 
which  he  had’married,  could  only  inflict  pain 
and  humiliation  upon  her  husband  as  well 
as  herself,  without  doing  any  possible  good, 
and  who  was  not  quite  sure  what  he  was 
driving  at — “  no,  not  exactly.” 

“  Ah !  he  merely  told  you  that  he  had  me 
under  his  thumb,  without  mentioning  par¬ 
ticulars,  I  suppose?” 

“  He  did  not  mention  particulars,”  said 
Edith,  gladly  availing  herself  of  the  phrase. 

“Then  I  think  it  right  that  I  should,” 
continued  Lennard;  and  then  he  told  her 
the  whole  story  of  his  misadventure,  from 
the  dinner  at  Greenwich  and  subsequent  visit 
to  the  gaming-house  at  Chelsea,  to  the  inter¬ 
view  with  Dubourg  on  the  bridge  that  after¬ 
noon,  and  his  happy  escape  from  the  thral¬ 
dom  to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 

“  And  now,”  he  said,  when  he  had  finished, 
“  can  you  forgive  me  for  my  wicked  folly, 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
misery,  and  might  have  destroyed  our 
daughter's  happiness?” 

“  Freely,  Arthur,”  replied  his  wife;  “  but 
do  not  speak  of  forgiveness — I  am  not 
free  from  blame.  If  I  had  taken  more 
pains  to  make  our  home  a  happier  one, 
you  would  not  have  associated  so  much 
with  companions  who  were  unworthy  of  you. 
We  were  companions  in  childhood,  we  lived 
together  as  man  and  wife  year  after  year, 
and  were  yet  strangers.  It  is  singular !  ” 

“  Ah !”  cried  the  husband,  “  we  shall  know 
each  other  better  for  the  future.” 

“  The  future !  Who  can  answer  for  the 


I  future?”  murmured  Edith,  as  a  dull  sense  ! 
of  impending  calamity  weighed  down  her 
spirits,  in  spite  of  the  good  news  she  had 
heard,  and  the  brighter  prospects  before 
her.  “  But  I  am  not  well.  This  protracted 
suspense  has  unhinged  my  nerves,  and  I 
shall  soon  recover  now  all  cause  for  anxiety 
is  gone,”  she  added,  striving  to  rouse  her 
spirits.  “  What  was  the  message  this  poor 
man  sent  for  me?  I  should  like  to  hear  it 
again.” 

Lennard  repeated  Dubourg's  words. 

“  I  certainly  do  remember  that  there  was 
a  relative  who  was  the  principal  cause  of 
my  poor  mother's  poverty,”  she  said,  after 
a  pause.  “And  that  man  Clements  did  j 
threaten  to  give  him  up'to  the  police  for  some  | 
crime  he  had  committed,  and  so  bring  to 
light  some  painful  family  matters  which  my 
mother  kept  from  me,  and  which  I  feared 
might  interfere  with  Mary's  marriage,  if  I 
refused  to  allow  Perez  to  remain  in  our  I 
house;  but,  it  seems,  that  danger  is  past,  as  j 
well  as  the  more  serious  danger  that  threat-  ; 
ened  you.  And  now,  the  first  thing  to  be  | 
done  is  to  write  to  William  Fletcher.”  j 

Mr.  Lennard  then  called  in  Mary;  and  ; 
when  the  mother  and  daughter  had  had  a  j 
soothing,  congratulatory  cry  together,  the  ! 
former  was  left  to  repose  a  little  after  so 
much  excitement.  She  was  certainly  re¬ 
lieved  and  cheered  by  the  breaking  of  the 
spell  which  had  bound  them,  but  to  nothing 
like  the  extent  which  might  have  been  an¬ 
ticipated.  She  was  like  the  captive  whose 
prison  doors  are  opened  when  his  spirit  is  so 
broken  that  he  can  hardly  summon  energy 
to  walk  out.  She  could  not  shake  off  the 
nervous  feeling  that  the  man  Hartman,  or 
Clements,  had  some  mysterious  power  of  in¬ 
juring  her  or  hers;  and,  besides,  a  new  and 
painful  thought  had  taken  possession  of  her 
mind. 

Was  this  Dubourg  her  father? 

But  she  felt  that  her  dejection  was  un¬ 
healthy  and  ill-founded,  and  at  dinner,  and 
during  a  long  evening,  forced  herself  to  talk 
cheerfully;  and  her  husband  and  daughter, 
ignorant  how  painful  the  effort  was,  kept 
her  at  it  in  hopes  of  raising  her  spirits.  And 
perhaps  it  was  calculated  to  do  her  good. 
When  you  are  sea-sick,  and  people  urge  you 
to  walk  about  and  not  give  in  to  the  malady, 
what  cruel  brutes  you  think  them.  And  yet 
their  advice  is  sound,  and  you  will  be  double 
the  time  getting  made  free  of  the  ocean  if 
you  neglect  to  follow  it.  And  it  is  much  the 
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same  with  mental  depression  and  dread: 
the  necessity  of  affecting  cheerfulness  and 
conversing  upon  general  topics  is  as  bene¬ 
ficial  as  it  is  painful,  which  is  saying  a  good 
deal.  There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  the 
powers  of  human  endurance — the  sea-sick 
man  must  be  allowed  to  turn  in  sooner  or 
later;  and  at  an  early  hour  Edith  pleaded  a 
splitting  headache — no  false  plea,  poor  thing, 
you  may  rest  assured — and  went  to  bed, 
leaving  Mary  and  her  father  to  build  castles 
together — which  they  did  to  any  extent; 
and  very  noble  edifices  they  were.  Edith's 
state  of  health  was,  indeed,  a  drawback  to 
their  happiness ;  but  they  felt  assured  it  was 
all  owing  to  mental  distress,  and  now  that  the 
cause  was  removed  the  effect  would  speedily 
vanish.  It  was  late — according  to  the  reckon¬ 
ing  of  time  in  a  Welsh  valley,  at  least — be¬ 
fore  they  separated,  and  then  they  had  their 
letters  to  write  to  William  Fletcher.  Mr. 
Lennard  found  that  this  was  rather  a  severe 
task  which  he  had  taken  upon  himself;  for 
he  had  to  apologize  for  their  sudden  depar¬ 
ture  from  London,  and  hint  at  some  reason 
j  for  it,  without  being  guilty  of  a  direct  breach 
j  of  veracity — a  quality  for  which,  with  all  his 
i  faults  and  weaknesses,  he  had  a  decided 
tendency.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  he  did 
I  not  get  off  without  an  equivocation,  a  lead- 
I  ing  of  his  correspondent  to  form  an  incorrect 
I  conclusion, 
i 

“ . I  hope,  my  boy,  that  you  have 

a  holy  horror  of  the  bill  discounters,  and 
never  put  your  name  to  a  bill  either  on  your 
own  account  or  for  others.  I  wish  I  could 
say  as  much  for  myself;  for  the  thoughtless, 
confiding  folly  of  a  moment  brought  me 
into  a  precious  mess,  which  I  have  only 
just  scrambled  out  of.  I  found  myself  posi¬ 
tively  in  such  a  position,  that  if  I  had  turned 
that  Spanish  nobleman — whom  I  now  half 
fear  to  have  been  a  mere  adventurer — out 
of  my  house,  I  should  have  been  exposed 
to  every  description  of  annoyance  and  loss. 
But  the  man's  conduct  to  yourself  forced 
me  to  take  some  decided  course.  I  could 
not  harbour  him  after  he  had  insulted  you. 
I  dared  not  kick  him  out  of  the  hall  door; 
so  I  did  what  was  left — I  bolted.  Some¬ 
thing  of  all  this  Mary  may  have  explained 
in  the  letter  she  wrote  to  you  when  we  left; 
for  as  you  did  not  happen  to  call  between 
the  occurrence  of  that  row  and  our  leaving, 

I  had  no  opportunity  of  telling  you  how  I 
was  situated  by  word  of  mouth .  It 


is  not  very  pleasant  for  an  old  man  to  have 
to  confess  folly  to  a  young  one;  but  you  are 
a  man  of  the  world,  and  it  would  be  a  false 
and  selfish  pride  which  allowed  a  serious 
misunderstanding  to  exist  rather  than  endure 

the  ruffling  of  its  dignity . However, 

everything  is  now  settled  satisfactorily,  and 
these  occurrences  will  have  no  effect  on  my 
ability  to  do  what  I  said  I  wished  for  my 
little  girl,  when . " 

That  was  the  way  he  put  it,  with  his 
usual  frank  manner;  and  if  no  breath  of 
positive  deceit  wafted  him  over  the  difficulty, 
it  was  at  least  sailing  rather  near  that  wind. 

It  took  him  some  time  to  compose  this 
letter  to  his  satisfaction;  so  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  he  had  to  write  out  a 
fair  copy  of  it;  and  the  night  was  far  ad¬ 
vanced  when  he  at  last  went  to  bed. 

Nor  was  Mary  much  quicker  over  her 
letter;  though  she  did  not  take  any  pains, 
blot,  erase,  or  make  a  second  edition — re¬ 
vised  and  corrected — of  it;  but  it  was  of 
tremendous  length,  and  recklessly  under¬ 
scored.  She  had  gone  through  such  a 
variety  of  emotions  since  she  last  commu¬ 
nicated  with  the  fortunate  youth,  bless  her ! 

At  breakfast,  on  the  following  morning, 
Mr.  Lennard,  who  felt  that  nothing  but 
walking  up  a  mountain  would  give  his  feel¬ 
ings  any  relief,  proposed  taking  a  carriage 
from  the  hotel  to  Llanberis,  and  thence  as¬ 
cending  Snowdon.  The  day  was  bright  and 
cloudless,  just  in  prime  order  for  a  good  and 
extensive  view,  so  Mary  jumped  at  the  pro¬ 
position;  but  when  her  mother  said  that 
she  did  not  feel  able  to  accompany  them, 
she  wished  to  give  it  up,  and  not  leave  her 
alone  all  day.  But  she  urged  their  going  so 
strongly,  and  said  so  earnestly  that  talking 
increased  her  headache,  and  a  day  of  per¬ 
fect  repose  and  rest  without  speaking  to  a 
soul  was  just  what  would  do  her  all  the 
jgood  in  the  world,  that  at  last  they  gave 
way;  and  even  took  the  only  servant  who 
had  accompanied  them  from  London  with 
them,  leaving  Edith  to  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Jones,  and  a  Welsh  girl  who  served  in  the 
capacities  of  cook,  housemaid,  shoeblack, 
dairymaid,  and  united  many  other  appa¬ 
rently  incongruous  occupations  without  ever 
seeming  to  do  anything  but  dawdle. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the 
ordinary  household  work  was  done,  Mrs. 
Jones,  who  was  a  kind,  motherly  body,  began 
to  think  what  she  could  do  for  her  lady 
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lodger,  who  seemed  to  be  unwell ;  and  she 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  chicken  broth 
would  be  the  very  thing  for  her.  Now, 
there  were  no  available  fowls  in  her  own 
yards,  the  hens  were  all  good  layers,  the 
chickens  too  juvenile.  There  was  an  extra 
cock  who  might  have  been  spared;  but  he 
was  old,  and  did  not  promise  to  be  nutri¬ 
tious.  So  she  determined  to  go  down  to  the 
village  and  see  if  she  could  get  the  required 
delicacy  there ;  and  as  she  also  wanted  some 
vegetables,  she  told  Jenny  to  take  her  basket 
and  accompany  her.  So  that  Edith  was 
left  entirely  alone. 


TABLE  TALK. 

OUR  FRIEND,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  has 
not  done  yet  with  the  cat-o’-nine- tails 
and  his  friends  the  garotters.  He  is  still 
writing  long  letters  on  what  he  supposes  to 
be  the  side  of  humanity — though  why  that 
virtuous  quality  should  always  be  with  the 
ruffians  who  nearly  kill,  after  they  are 
brought  to  justice,  and  never  with  their  un¬ 
fortunate  victims,  I  fail  to  discover.  He 
says — “  I  am  one  of  those  who,  year  after 
year,  opposed  the  infliction  of  the  *  cat*  upon 
the  soldier.”  Just  so,  but  the  garotters’  is 
a  different  affair;  and  in  their  case  the 
member  for  Leicester  must  be  content  to 
let  the  cat  “  have  its  day.” 


A  noticeable  feature  in  the  visitors  at 
the  seaside  is  their  good-tempered  faces. 
They  have  left  their  sour  speeches  and  petty 
cares  at  home,  and  have  come  into  the  sun 
with  a  similar  feeling  to  that  with  which  a 
butterfly  fresh  broken  from  its  chrysalis  moves 
amongst  the  flowers  and  blooms.  They 
feel  as  if  old  things  had  passed  away,  and 
all  had  become  new.  Why  should  they  not, 
if  they  remember  to  pay  their  bill  at  the 
hotel!  Human  beings,  like  the  crabs  in  the 
rocks,  require  a  change  of  shell  and  claw.^ 
I  suppose  that  every  seven  years  we  are,* 
physically,  entirely  changed  beings  to  what 
we  were  before,  not  having — anatomists  tell 
us — a  particle  of  the  same  matter  which  we 
had  in  our  bodies  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  year.  Our  moral  nature  is  more 
rapid  in  changing  itself.  It  throws  its  old 
self  off  as  quickly  as  a  lobster  throws  off  its 
claws  when  put  alive  into  a  pan  of  boiling 
water.  Even  a  new  dress  or  new  style  of 
hair  looping  will  make  a  woman  feel  herself 
a  totally  different  being  to  what  she  was  I 


before;  and  this  metamorphosis  extends  to  I 
all  classes.  Servant-girlism,  in  its  Sunday 
bonnet,  whilst  hanging  on  the  arm  of  its 
young  man,  conceives  itself  to  be  a  Lilliput 
lady.  And  how  different  a  clergyman  feels  j 
when  ascending  the  Highlands  in  a  shooting- 
coat  to  what  he  does  when  he  has  his  sur¬ 
plice  on,  pronouncing  the  absolution,  or 
baptizing  a  refractory  baby!  Even  the  cheap- 
trippers  to  the  Spa  become  a  little  con-  , 
scious  of  a  higher  nature  when  the  strains  of 
good  music  enter  into  their  ears;  but  I  be¬ 
lieve,  after  all,  they  prefer  Punch  and  Judy,  i 
The  effects  of  the  music  on  the  beach  are  ' 
very  various.  I  see  that  it  makes  lovers 
draw  closer  to  one  another,  and  put  on  an 
abandoned  look,  as  if  their  present  feelings 
would  never  change;  and  I  see  little  child¬ 
ren  giving,  under  its  sweet  influences,  fresh 
tokens  of  affection  to  their  dolls;  and  old 
men  stretch  their  legs  in  front  of  the  benches,  ' 
with  a  sigh  that  life  is  running  so  fast  out  ot  j 
them ;  and  young  men  take  an  extra  strain  | 
and  pull  at  their  cigars.  But  the  elevated  I  j 
feeling  soon  passes  away;  and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour — barring  the  infants  with  their  , 
dolls — most  of  them  will  be  drinking  porter 
in  the  refreshment-room.  But  we  ought  to 
be  thankful  for  anything  in  this  naughty 
world  which  makes  us  feel  good,  even  for  a 
little  while;  and  music  has — as  I  hear  a  j 
cheap* tripper  say — “an  elevating  effect”  A 
gentleman  to  my  right  hand  looks  as  if  it  I 
had  made  him  pray,  for  his  eyes  and  fore¬ 
head  are  heavenwards,  and  his  lips  are 
trembling.  There  are  a  good  number  of 
gentlemen  in  white  cravats  listening  to  the 
music.  I  hope  it  will  sweeten  their  ser¬ 
mons  when  they  get  back  to  their  parsonages. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  far  too  much 
cayenne  in  them.  I  suppose  they  think 
what  is  good  for  the  stomach  must  be  for  1 
the  souL  There  are  also  a  few  puppies  in  | 
the  crowd.  I  can  tell  them  by  the  snobbish  ! 
way  in  which  they  take  their  hats  off  to  girls  ! 
staying  at  the  same  hotel  with  them,  and  ‘ 
the  slanting,  half-sneaking  look  with  which 
they  puff  the  smoke  out  of  their  Grimaldi  . 
pipes.  It  is  Sunday  to-morrow,  and  I  hope  I 
the  whole  lot  «f  them — clergymen,  young 
ladies,  gentlemen  and  gents,  lovers,  snobs, 
and  puppies  —  will  go  and  hear  the  good 
clergyman  who  preaches  at  the  parish  j 
church.  j 

Shortly  will  be  published  in  Once  a  Week  a  new 
novel  by  the  authors  of  ‘  *  Ready- money  Mortibcy,  ” 
entitled  “  MY  LITTLE  GIRL  ” 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  INN. 

HE  moment 
Dick  Bufton 
arrived  at 
Peckfield,  he 
went  in  the 
direction  of 
the  Red 
Lion.  The 
old  streets 
he  knew  so 
well  seemed 
to  breathe  a 
welcome  to 
him.  He  felt 
happy — like 
one  returning  home.  And  still  there  was 
sorrow  in  his  feelings.  He  saw  what  a  quiet, 
lovely  place  it  was;  and  remembered  that 
'  his  home  might  have  still  been  there.  When 
1  he  came  to  the  inn,  he  stood  awhile  examin¬ 
ing  it.  There  was  scarcely  any  change.  The 
big  oak  door  was  still  wide  open,  ready  to 
receive  its  friends.  He  drew  his  hat  over 
1  his  eyes,  pulled  up  his  coat  collar,  and, 
having  completed  his  disguise,  walked  in. 
He  heard  the  rattling  of  tea  cups  and  sau¬ 
cers,  and  bent  his  steps  in  that  direction. 
He  opened  the  door  of  the  back  parlour, 
and  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  Maggie. 
There  she  was,  charming  as  ever,  getting 
1  tea  ready.  She  did  not  recognize  him. 

“Well,  sir,  who  is  it  you  wish  to  see?” 
asked  Maggie,  in  her  free,  open  manner. 

“  Mr.  Trench,”  he  replied,  gruffly. 

“  He  is  not  in  now.  Will  you  sit  down 
and  wait  for  him?” 

“Thank  you.” 

Maggie  went  on  as  freely  as  ever,  knock¬ 
ing  the  tea  cups  and  saucers  together,  sing¬ 
ing,  and  making  toast. 

“  Is  your  business  of  importance,  sir?”  she 


asked,  without  looking  at  him.  “  I  can't  say 
whether  he  will  be  five  minutes  or  five  hours, 
you  know,  although  I  expect  him  in  soon.” 

“  Yes,  it  is  rather  important  It  brought 
me  from  America,  anyhow,  ye - ” 

“Deary  me!” 

“  I  have  a  friend  in  America  who,  know¬ 
ing  I  was  coming  over  to  England,  asked 
me  to  call  at  Peckfield  to  bear  a  message 
to  a  gentleman,  whose  address  and  all  par¬ 
ticulars  I  might  obtain  from  Mr.  Trench,  of 
the  Red  Lion  Inn.  The  gentleman's  name 
I  bear  the  message  to  is  Mr.  Benjamin 
Rooke.” 

Maggie  would  have  directed  the  stranger 
at  once,  but  she  was  rather  curious  as  to  the 
news. 

“  Is  it  a  fair  question,  sir,  to  ask  the  name 
of  your  friend  in  America?  I  might  know 
him,  if  ever  he  lived  in  Peckfield.” 

“I  don’t  think  so.  His  name  is  Bufton.” 

“Bufton!”  she  exclaimed.  “What,  Dick 
Bufton?” 

“  Yes.” 

“And  is  he  in  America?  Oh,  bless  the 
lad,  how  is  he?” 

This  filled  Dick  with  happiness. 

“  He  was  well,”  he  answered,  “  when  last 
I  saw  him ;  but  he  makes  his  life  miserable 
on  account  of  a  sweetheart.” 

“A  sweetheart!”  repeated  Maggie,  drop¬ 
ping  the  toast  in  the  ashes — “  a  sweetheart ! 
What's  her  name?” 

“  He  never  would  tell  me  her  name,  be¬ 
yond  Maggie.” 

“Maggie!”  she  exclaimed,  somewhat  ex¬ 
citedly;  “but — well,  sir,  well?” 

“  He  used  to  tell  me  he  loved  her  madly. 
Alas!  he  was  the  only  one  who  did  love. 
She  never  cared  a  straw  for  him.  Do  you 
know  her — she  lives  in  Peckfield,  I  believe, 
or  did?” 

“  Know  her!  I  do  know  her,  sir.  I  am 
that  self-same  Maggie,  sir.” 

“Really — what  a  strange  coincidence!” 
he  said.  “  It  may  be  a  fortunate  one,  how- 
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ever,  for  I  am  going  back  to  America,  and 
you  may  have  a  message  for  him.  What 
shall  I  tell  him?” 

“  Tell  him  I  am  true  to  him — that  I  love 
him  better  than  my  life.  Did  he  ever  tell 
you  why  he  did  not  write  to  me?” 

“Yes — he  had  no  hope  of  any  answer.  He 
left  Peckfield  in  a  hurry,  I  think;  and  as  he 
wished  his  whereabouts  to  be  kept  secret,  he 
did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  safe  or 
not  to  write.” 

“  You  seem  to  know  all  the  affairs  of  your 
friend.  Are  you  true  friends?” 

“True! — aye,  as  Orestes  and  Pylades, 
Damon  and  Pythias,”  said  Dick. 

“Have  you  been  long  in  America,  sir?” 

“  Born  and  bred  in  that  great  country. 
I  went  there  from  Spain  in  1805,  over  the 
Alps,  round  by  Vesuvius,  over  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Moon,  then  by  the  North  Italian 
Ocean,  round  the  corner  into  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  (Oh,  lor !  I  hope  she  don’t  under¬ 
stand  geography).” 

“  Excuse  me,  sir — you  don’t  seem  an  old 
man.” 

“  Oh,  no;  I  was  born  in  1810.” 

“  Indeed !  then  you  crossed  the  North 
Italian  Ocean  five  years  before  you  were 
bora,  and  are  about  twice  as  old  as  you 
look!” 

This  threw  Dick  off*  his  guard.  He  saw 
that  6he  had  detected  his  geographical  errors, 
by  the  emphasis  she  laid  on  that  fabled 
ocean;  and,  besides  that,  he  had  made  a 
blunder  in  dates. 

“  You  don’t  talk  much  like  an  American,” 
said  Maggie,  seeing  he  was  already  baffled, 
and  beginning  to  lose  faith  in  the  truthfulness 
of  his  story. 

“  When  I’m  in  England  I  speak  English; 
but  if  you  prefer — ” 

“What  part  of  America  do  you  come 
from — New  York?” 

“Wal,  I  calculate  you  hev  about  hit  it 
tbar.  Yas,  I  guess  you  air  right,  miss,  con¬ 
siderably.  I  hail  from  that  glorious  para¬ 
dise,  where  the  salubrious  atmosphere — ” 

“  I  beg  pardon,  sir — I  would  rather  you 
spoke  plain  English.  I  don’t  like  a  lot  of 
fancy  words — nothing  is  so  disagreeable. 
You’ll  excuse  me,  sir.” 

Maggie  then  asked  the  stranger  for  his 
friend’s  address ;  but  before  she  could  finish 
the  sentence  the  bell  rang,  and  she  left  the 
room,  saying  she  would  be  back  again  directly. 

“  This  is  too  good  to  last  long,  I  fear,” 
said  Dick,  when  he  was  alone.  “  What  the 


d - 1  shall  I  do  about  the  address?  Oh,  | 

I  know.  Here’s  a  piece  of  paper — ‘Mr.  1 
Richard  Bufton,  Red  Lion  Inn,  Peckfield.’  I 
I’ll  put  that  on  the  table  so  that  she  will  see  I 
it  when  she  comes  in.  That  will  astonish  I 
her  ladyship,  I’m  thinking.  I  must  take  off 
these  spectacles  and  false  moustachios.  I 
can’t  stand  it  any  longer.  In  the  first  place, 
I’ll  take  my  hat  off.  By  the  bye,  it  was 
rather  rude  not  to  do  that  before;  but  it 
couldn’t  be  done  with  safety.  Now,  I’ll 
make  myself  spruce  in  the  glass,  and  see  if  j 
she  knows  me  when  she  comes  back.” 

When  he  had  made  himself  quite  neat, 
he  heard  her  returning,  and  scarcely  knew  | 
what  to  do  with  himself.  He  took  hold  of  1 
the  toast — it  had  been  toasted  once,  and 
buttered  ready  for  eating;  but  he  began  to  I 
toast  it  again,  so  that  he  might  be  doing 
something  when  she  came  in. 

“  There’s  his  address  on  the  table,”  said 
Dick,  without  looking  round  at  her. 

“  What  does  this  mean?”  she  asked,  as 
she  read  it. 

“  It  means,”  said  Dick,  speaking  in  his  | 
own  accent,  and  turning  his  face  towards 
her,  “it  means  that  Richard  Bufton  is  toast¬ 
ing.” 

Beyond  saying  that  there  was  a  lot  of  em¬ 
bracing,  and  a  lot  of  kissing,  the  writer  of 
this  history  does  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
scene  that  followed. 

“  Oh,  Dick,”  she  said,  “  I’m  so  glad  to 
see  you;  do  sit  down  and  have  some  tea,  i 
and  tell  me  all  about  yourself.  What  a 
trick  you  played  me,  and  what  stories  you  | 
have  been  telling !  ”  | 

“Yes,  I  think  I  did  it  very  well,”  said 
Dick — “  as  good  as  an  actor.”  I 

“  Here’s  the  sugar.  Is  your  cup  empty?  : ! 
Have  some  more  toast.  Do  make  yourself 
at  home,”  she  said,  casting  a  pretty  glance  I 
towards  him. 

“  Thank  you,  my  dear.  We  understand 
each  other  now,  Maggie.  Ye  gods !  this  is 
glorious.  ‘  Richard  is  himself  again !’  ” 

“  Poor  Mr.  Rooke  has  had  a  misfortune 
since  you  left.  It  was  only  a  short  time 
ago.  What  do  you  think?  Little  Tim  ran 
away  from  home,  and  he  has  not  been 
caught  yet.  Why,  you  don’t  seem  surprised 
a  bit.” 

“I  beg  pardon,  Maggie.  I’m  so  happy  | 
that  I  declare  I  don’t  know  what  you  said.” 

“  Well,  then,  listen  now.  Timothy  Rooke 
— has — run  away!” 

“Run  away!”  shouted  Dick,  seeming  to 
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have  suffered  a  shock  great  enough  to  throw 
him  into  a  fit  “  Ye  gods!  how  did  he  do 
it?” 

“  He  walked  as  far  as — " 

“  You  don't  say  so.” 

“  Listen,  Dick,  till  I  finish.  He  walked 
as  far  as — " 

“  Walked ! — the  young  rogue  told  me  he 
went  by  train,"  he  said,  forgetting  himself. 
“I  mean — I  mean,  I  understand  he  went 
away  in  the  night  time." 

“  I  don't  believe  you  know  what  you  are 
talking  about,"  she  said,  kindly.  “  Yes,  he 
went  away  in  the  night  time.  Pass  your  cup 
before  I  put  any  water  in  the  pot,  Dick ;  and 
then  I'll  finish  the  story." 

“  Hallo,  hallo,  hallo!" said  Trench,  open¬ 
ing  the  door.  “  Well  I  never,  our  Mag's  got 
a  young  man  to  tea.  Well  done,  Mag!" 

“  It's  to  see  you,  father.  He's  come  all 
the  way  from — " 

“  No,  I  haven't,”  said  Dick,  catching  at 
her  sleeve. 

“Why,  it’s  Dick  Bufton!"  said  Trench. 
“  Well,  by  gum,  so  it  is — oh,  oh !  Well,  how 
be  'ee,  Dick — how  be  'ee?” 

Dick  shook  hands  with  his  old  friend,  said 
be  quite  was  well,  and  became  very  merry. 
He  lost  the  confusion  he  at  first  felt,  and 
soon  learned  to  make  himself  at  home.  They 
sat  down  to  tea,  and  laughed,  talking  of  the 
good  old  days  until  Dick,  who  sat  next  to 
Maggie,  went  nearly  crazed  with  joy. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

WHO  DID  IT? 

N  the  evening  the  lovers  went  to  Eldorado. 
As  they  left  the  house,  Trench  watched 
them  with  pride;  for  he  esteemed  Dick,  who 
was  not  worth  a  penny,  more  than  all  the 
other  young  men  in  the  universe.  Dick, 
i  smoking  a  cigar,  walked  pleasantly  away  with 
|  his  fair  companion,  and  changed  to  quite  a 
different  being.  His  highly  flavoured  lan- 
J  guage  was  gone.  He  had  either  thrown  it 
I  off  at  will  on  remembering  Maggie’s  objec¬ 
tion  to  fine  words,  or  had  forgotten  it 
altogether. 

j  He  explained  to  her  his  reasons  for  com- 
!  ing  to  Peckfield — to  see  her,  and  to  restore 
Tim  to  his  home.  He  related  his  adven- 
I  tures  at  the  Wiggleton  theatre,  and  told  of 
the  pantomime  and  Mrs.  Pudge;  and  they 
sauntered  round  the  ruined  castle  before 
going  to  Eldorado,  that  they  might  continue 
their  conversation  undisturbed.  It  was  a 
clear,  moonlight  night,  and  they  had  a 


pleasant  walk  towards  Monk's-road,  and 
thence  towards  Harleigh  Hill 

They  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rooke  at  home, 
with  the  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Purden,  making 
a  comfortable  party  on  a  small  scale.  Rooke 
was  not  surprised  to  see  Maggie;  but  had 
a  spectre  been  introduced  to  him,  it  is 
probable  he  would  not  have  looked  more 
puzzled  than  when  he  saw  his  old  appren¬ 
tice. 

There  was  a  hearty  greeting  on  all  sides ; 
.  for  though  Dick  had  deserted  his  master, 
no  ill-feeling  existed  between  them.  Dick, 
before  running  away,  had  lived  in  the  house 
with  Mr.  Rooke  five  or  six  years,  during 
which  time  he  had  lost  both  mother  and 
father.  Rooke  and  his  apprentice  had  lived 
comfortably  together;  and  no  one  could 
understand  why  Dick,  who  had  no  other 
friends  to  look  to,  gave  up  such  a  com¬ 
fortable  home. 

Dick  was  introduced  to  the  schoolmaster, 
and  made  truly  welcome;  whilst  Maggie 
stood  in  the  background  blushing,  and  know¬ 
ing  they  would  all  plague  her  for  many  a 
long  day  for  the  part  she  had  played. 

Rooke,  in  his  delight,  poked  the  fire 
nearly  out.  Wine  and  biscuits  were  got 
out,  and  when  the  question  of  “  Well,  and 
how  are  you?"  had  been  asked  for  the  last 
time,  Mr.  Rooke  commenced  the  story  of 
Tim's  running  away.  He  began  with  the 
•mistake  Harry  Deffield  had  made  in  taking 
his  son  to  the  wrong  school,  and  finished 
with  his  own  unsuccessful  chase  to  London. 

Dick,  amused  with  the  story,  was  glad  to 
find  Tim  stood  as  high  in  his  parents'  esti¬ 
mation  as  ever.  He  was  quite  impatient  to 
get  back  to  Wiggleton  with  the  good  news, 
and  explain  the  whole  matter  to  Tim — how 
that  it  was  a  mistake  from  beginning  to  end. 

“  How  time  passes  away!"  observed  Mrs. 
Rooke.  “  How  long  will  it  be,  Dick,  since 
you  saw  Tim?” 

“  We  had  breakfast  together  this  morning,” 
he  replied. 

“  The  devil  you  had !"  shouted  Rooke, 
jumping  out  of  his  chair;  whilst  all,  with  the 
exception  of  Maggie,  stared  at  each  other 
with  the  greatest  astonishment  “  Explain — 
explain !  I  see  it  all — you  have  come  to  re¬ 
store  him.  Bless  you,  my  lad !  Explain — 
out  with  it!" 

“  I  will,  presently.  Have  you  seen  him 
since  he  left  home?" 

“  Only  once,"  answered  Rooke;  "  and  he 
came  like  a  little  ghost" 
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I  “  Ah,  I  remember.” 
j  This  remark  caused  the  trio  to  start 
again,  and  all  asked  for  an  explanation, 
j  “  How  can  you  remember  anything  about 
|  it?”  demanded  Rooke. 

!  “  I  was  there,”  Dick  answered,  laughing. 

I  “  Poor  Tim  made  a  mistake  there,  and  he 
|  repented  it.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  tell  us  all  about  it?”  said 
Rooke,  growing  too  impatient  to  contain 
himself. 

“  I  will  do  so,  if  you  will  give  me  time.” 

“Where  did  you  see  us?”  asked  Mrs. 
Rooke. 

“  At  the  theatre,”  said  Dick. 

“  Were  you  in  the  boxes  or  upper  boxes?” 

“  Neither.” 

“  Pit  or  gallery?” 

“  Neither.” 

“  Where,  then?” 

“  We  played  in  the  pantomime.  I  was 
the  wicked  uncle,  and  Tim  my  companion.” 
i  Then  Dick  told  all :  how  Tim  had  striven 
to  live  by  his  own  labours,  and  his  diffi¬ 
culties  from  beginning  to  end.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  saying  that  he  thought  it  his 
duty,  under  the  circumstances,  to  restore 
Tim  to  his  home. 

Mrs.  Rooke  could  scarcely  find  words  to 
thank  Dick,  and  Rooke  became  uncon¬ 
trollable  in  his  affection. 

“  I  always  liked  you,  Dick,”  said  Rooke, 
shaking  him  by  both  hands,  “and  we  were 
sorry  when  you  left.  What  the  deuce  made 
you  run  away,  eh?” 

“  I  was  told  that  you  were  tired  of  me — 
that  I  was  an  encumbrance — in  short,  that  I 
was  a  nuisance  in  the  house.” 

“  Who  said  so?” 

“Jonah  Deffield  declared  he  had  often 
heard  you  say  as  much.” 

“Jonah  Deffield!”  repeated  Rooke,  in 
surprise.  “'What  could  that  base  rogue 
gain  by  such  a  lie  as  that?  I  often  hear 
strange  tales  of  Jonah.  He  was  once  im¬ 
prisoned  for  poaching;  but  since  that  time 
nothing  wrong  has  been  proved  against 
him,  although  no  one  knows  how  he  lives — 
he  has  not  worked  for  months.  He  is  more 
like  a  fiend  than  a  man.  And  do  you  be¬ 
lieve  it,' Dick?” 

“  No — no;  not  now.” 

“  Dick,  you're  a  good  lad,”  said  Rooke, 
looking  him  full  in  the  face.  “  Maggie,  do 
you  know  what  you  said  on  Christmas  Eve 
about  the  Kings  of  England?  You're  a  sly 
fox,  you  are !  Let  me  see,  what  shall  we 


do?  We  must  celebrate  this  event,  at  any 
rate.  I  wish  we  had  Trench  here.” 

Dick  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  fetch 
Mr.  Trench  to  join  them,  and  taking  up  his 
hat  with  the  appearance  of  being  in  a  great 
hurry,  disappeared,  saying  he  should  be 
back  in  ten  minutes. 

Maggie,  as  she  expected,  was  now  made 
the  sport  of  the  company.  She  was  teased 
by  one  and  all,  even  including  Mrs.  Rooke, 
who  was  happier  than  she  had  been  for 
months.  Maggie,  however,  was  not  annoyed : 
she  could  have  listened  all  night  to  hear  her 
name  coupled  with  Dick's. 

“  Ah,”  said  Rooke,  “  I  knew  it  would  all 
be  well  in  the  end.  Last  night  we  were  as 
far  off  as  ever ;  to-night  we  know  the  very 
house  where  Tim  may  be  found.  To-mor¬ 
row  morning  I  go  after  him  by  the  first 
train,  and  to-morrow  night  he  will  be  at 
home,  the  young  rogue !”  | 

“  Only  think  of  Tim  in  the  pantomime,  j 
and  Dick  a  real  play-actor!”  said  Mrs. 
Rooke. 

“Did  you  say  that  young  man  was  an 
actor?”  said  the  schoolmaster,  profoundly; 

“  that's  good — he  will,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
solve  some  of  the  many  difficulties  I  have  ! 
met  with  in  Shakspeare  and  the  Elizabethan  I , 
dramatists.”  j 

“  Mr.  Purden,  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,”  j  I 
said  Rooke. 

“Well?”  1 

“  We'll  have  a  glass  of  port  and  a  game  | 
of  chess  until  Trench  comes.  What  sayest  ( 
thou?”  I 

“  With  all  my  heart,  good  sir  knight”  ! 

“Dick  is  a  long  while!”  said  Maggie, 
sighing. 

“  So  he  is,  my  dear,”  added  Mrs.  Rooke. 

“  He  has  been  gone  nearly  an  hour.”  ; 

“We'll  finish  this  game,  then  I'll  fetch 
both  of  them  myself,”  said  Rooke.  “  He's  * 
talking  to  old  Trench,  I  know  he  is.”  I 

The  game  ended  in  favour  of  Mr.  Purden,  ! 
and  Rooke,  as  he  had  promised,  went  to  ! 
the  Red  Lion ;  but  Dick  was  not  there. 

“I've  not  seen  him  since  he  went  out  j 
with  Maggie,  after  tea,”  said  Trench.  “  I'll 
go  back  with  you,  Rooke.  He'll  turn  up 
soon.  He's  called  on  his  way  to  see  some¬ 
body.  When  he  comes  in,  mother”  (address¬ 
ing  his  wife),  “  tell  him  it's  all  right — I'm  at 
Mr.  Rooke's.” 

“  And  he's  to  make  haste,”  added  Rooke, 
as  they  were  going  out  of  the  door. 

Rooke  and  Trench  walked  ^pleasantly 
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along  towards  Eldorado,  by  the  same  way 
as  Dick  had  gone  with  Maggie,  a  few  hours 
before.  They  were  passing  the  castle  ruins, 
when  they  noticed  a  man  lying  across  the 
pathway. 

“  That’s  a  neat  place  for  a  drunken  man 
to  crawl  to!”  said  Trench.  “We’d  better 
rouse  him.” 

“  Hallo,  here’s  blood !”  exclaimed  Rooke, 
stooping  down. 

“  Let  me  see,  said  Trench,  striking  a 
match.  “  Good  heavens !” 

“Who  is  it?” 

“  DickBufton!” 


AUTUMN  MANCEUVRES  AT  PRIMI¬ 
TIVE  SEASIDE  PLACES. 

“  T_T  OW  punctual  the  train  must  have 
*  been  to-day !  It  was  nominally  due 
at  three  o’clock,  and  it  is  not  four  yet.  We 
were  just  setting  out  to  meet  you.” 

Such  was  the  exclamation  of  my  sister, 
by  whom  I  had  expected  to  be  greeted  at 
the  station.  She  and  her  daughter  had  pre¬ 
ceded  me  to  a  seaside  place  of  remote  parts, 
and  where  we  had  never  been  before. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  station  I  asked  a 
man  to  call  me  a  cab — porters  there  were 
none.  He  stared  in  astonishment  at  the 
very  name,  and  said — 

“  If  it  be  your  luggage  you  want  a  con¬ 
veyance  for,  Ill  help  that  on.” 

Being  very  tired,  I  asked  again  if  there 
was  no  sort  of  conveyance  which  I  could 
hire  to  take  me  to  my  destination.  A  group 
of  men  had  by  this  time  collected,  eyeing 
me  from  top  to  toe ;  and  one  of  them,  with 
some  curiosity,  inquired  where  I  wanted  to 
go.  I  was  puzzled,  for  never  till  that  mo¬ 
ment  had  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  did  not 
know  my  sister’s  address!  My  situation 
was  anything  but  pleasant  I  felt  my  cha¬ 
racter  must  be  of  a  very  doubtful  nature  in 
their  eyes.  I  had  nothing  to  say,  but  that 
I  did  not  know  where  to  go  to. 

“  You  had  better  go  where  you  came 
from,”  said  one. 

“Where  did  you  come  from?”  said  an¬ 
other. 

Many  such  speeches,  amidst  much  hoarse 
and  coarse  laughter,  did  not  tend  to  soothe 
my  distress.  All  at  once  it  struck  me  to 
ask  if  they  had  heard  of  the  arrival  the  day 
before  of  Lady  Ockbrook,  with  her  little  girl, 
her  maid,  and  white  dog. 

“Not  likely  that  we  were  the  only  folks  in 


Cragbay  not  to  have  heard  of  it !  When  we 
found  quality  had  arrived,  we  went  up  sharp 
to  the  Star  for  the  only  decent  carriage  in 
the  place.” 

“  Then  I’ll  thank  you  to  send  as  sharp 
for  that  only  decent  carriage  to  take  me  to 
the  same  house  they  took  her  to,  as  she  is 
my  sister.” 

They  looked  uncommonly  ashamed  of 
themselves  when  they  heard  I  claimed  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  “quality,”  when  they 
were  treating  me  much  as  an  impostor. 
Their  bows  and  apologies  were  quite  over¬ 
whelming.  This  instantaneous  change  was 
amusing.  I  cared  little  to  notice  it. 

“  This  is  the  way  of  the  world,”  thought  I. 

But  their  attention  was  practical,  for  I 
had  not  to  wait  long  before  the  carriage, 
par  excellence^  drove  up.  Glad  enough  I 
was  to  jump  in ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  I  sur¬ 
prised  my  sister  by  the  train  being  punctual 
— or  rather,  not  so  unpunctual  as  usual. 

The  fact  is,  the  railway  to  Cragbay  is 
new,  and  so  has  not  had  time  to  change  the 
delightful  primitiveness  of  the  people;  and 
being  a  terminus,  they  have  not  learnt  that 
“steam  or  stay”  should  be  the  railway 
motto  —  at  least,  had  I  the  honour  of  being 
a  director  of  a  railway,  it  is  one  I  should 
adopt.  After  the  train  leaves  the  main 
branch  for  Cragbay,  the  passengers  are 
allowed  unlimited  time  for  all  their  adieux 
and  parting  words.  A  great  trial  of  patience 
to  others — a  man  blows  a  horn  about  in 
Cragbay  to  proclaim  when  the  trains  are 
about  to  start.  “Any  passengers  for  the 
eleven  o’clock  train?”  or  as  the  hour  may  be. 

We  soon  found  the  place  was  as  much 
behindhand  in  every  other  way.  We  were 
obliged  to  plaster  over  our  letters  with  penny 
stamps,  where  several  were  required,  as  there 
were  not  even  twopenny  stamps  to  be  bought 
at  the  post-office;  and  a  carrier’s  cart  came 
jogging  to  the  doors  with  the  second  deli¬ 
very  of  letters. 

The  cliffs  were  very  pretty,  and  the  fish¬ 
ing  boats  most  picturesque ;  but  we  particu¬ 
larly  wished  for  sea  bathing,  which  we  could 
not  enjoy  at  Cragbay,  as  the  excursionists 
monopolized  all  the  few  bathing-machines 
there  were,  flocking  in  day  after  day ;  and 
they  were  such  a  dirty-looking  set  of  people 
that  we  could  not  fancy  using  the  same 
machine.  We  were  amused  at  standing  by 
to  listen  to  the  angry  altercations  between 
the  bathing  men  and  women  and  the  bathers. 
We  watched,  on  one  occasion,  a  party  of 
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five  very  shabby,  common-looking  women 
emerge  from  one  machine,  who  in  broad 
language  were  disputing  with  the  bathing- 
woman  about  the  payment  They  contended 
she  told  them  it  was  sixpence. 

“  And  do  you  think,”  said  she,  “  I  could 
bathe  you  five  ladies  ail  for  sixpence?” 

The  wrangling  was  high,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  she  could  again  be  heard  amongst 
them. 

“I  bathe  ofit  lady  for  sixpence;  but  as 
you  all  preferred  going  into  one  machine,  I 
will  charge  a  little  less  to  each,  and  I  hope 
you’ll  behave  to  me  as  ladies.” 

The  bathing-men  were  equally  beset. 

“  You  scoundrel !  Why  didn’t  you  tell 
me  beforehand  I  had  to  pay?  I  supposed 
these  boxes  were  for  the  convenience  of  the 
visitors.  Pay  for  cleaning  oneself! — a  very 
fine  hidea!” 

I  fell  into  conversation  with  an  old  woman 
one  day  who  had  just  been  bathing,  and 
she  told  me  she  lived  above  fifty  miles  off ; 
but  that  she  had  been  three  times  this 
summer  to  Cragbay  fora  bath  in  the  sea, and 
all  alone  too — or  rather,  alone  in  company 
with  many  hundreds,  for  she  was  a  tripper. 
She  had  a  return  ticket  for  a  shilling ;  and  she 
was  seventy-four  years  of  age,  and  came 
without  friend  or  relative.  She  was  a  tidy, 
clean  old  woman,  and  assured  us,  with  much 
vehemence,  these  dips  in  the  sea  were  the 
best  medicine  she  ever  took.  I  commended 
her  greatly.  The  excursionists  were  fond  of 
going  on  the  water  as  well  as  in  it.  When 
the  sea  was  favourable  for  a  sail,  it  amused 
us  highly  the  quaint  way  in  which  it  was  made 
known.  The  boatmen  would  blow  a  horn, 
and  cry,  “  Who’ll  go  with  the  chap  with  the 
long  nose?” — the  said  man  with  this  pro¬ 
trusion  being  the  owner  of  the  boat. 

Although  we  found  much  to  amuse  us  in 
the  original  manners  and  customs  of  this 
place,  we  found  also  many  inconveniences; 
amongst  others,  that  there  was  no  washer¬ 
woman  in  Cragbay,  and  we  had  to  send  our 
clothes  to  be  washed  at  a  place  six  miles 
off;  so  we  determined  to  try  another  seaside 
place.  We  were  recommended  to  one  on 
the  same  coast,  about  forty  miles  from  Crag¬ 
bay,  as  being  a  small  but  fashionable  water¬ 
ing-place.  It  was  .greatly  puffed  off  to  us, 
especially  the  hotel,  as  being  so  good.  I 
had  reason  afterwards  to  suspect  there  was 
an  interested  motive  in  doing  so ;  but  the 
great  inducement  to  us  to  try  it  was  that  no 
railway  reached  it,  so  that  we  should  be 


free  from  excursionists  to  spoil  the  bathing; 
and  there  were  beautiful  sands  for  riding  and 
driving,  in  both  of  which  we  were  not  dis¬ 
appointed. 

Our  journey  there  was  highly  amusing. 
We  went  as  far  as  we  could  by  train,  and 
then  travelled  on  in  a  ’bus.  We  had  to  pass 
through  a  small  country  town.  -  The  ’bus 
pulled  up  at  the  principal  inn,  and  the 
landlord  came  to  the  window,  and  informed 
us  “  all  fares  taken  here.”  We  paid  them, 
and  he  told  us  they  had  picked  up  some 
gentlemen,  who  were  outside  passengers, 
and  they  had  to  go  to  a  sale  of  cattle,  so 
they  would  have  to  take  us  “  a  bit  out  of 
our  road,”  but  only  a  few  miles,  assuring  us 
it  would  be  a  “  nice  ride  ”  for  us.  We  could 
not  help  ourselves — and  besides,  he  was 
such  a  good-tempered  looking  man,  with 
such  an  honest  face,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  objected.  We  traversed 
a  dreary,  ugly  country,  and  found  ourselves 
in  a  line  of  farmers’  gigs  and  traps  of  all  de-  J 
scriptions.  We  saw  the  auctioneer  perched 
in  a  cart  surrounded  by  innumerable  hats,  j 
and  beasts  near,  and  shouting  and  bellowing 
at  the  top  of  his  voice.  It  was  a  curious 
scene ;  and  having  left  the  gentlemen  there, 
we  journeyed  on  till  we  stopped  at  a  low,  red  1 
brick  public-house.  The  conductor  opened 
the  door,  and  began  taking  down  the  lug¬ 
gage.  I  remonstrated  with  him,  reminding 
him  it  was  the  Bear  Hotel  we  were  going 
to.  He  pointed  to  the  sign,  and  sure 
enough  this  was  our  hotd.  We  agreed  we 
had  “jumped  from  the  frying  pan  into  the 
fire;”  however,  we  remained  there  for  rest 
and  luncheon,  and  then  told  the  landlady 
we  were  going  in  search  of  lodgings.  She 
was  a  nice  old  lady,  and  greatly  surprised 
we  could  not  make  ourselves  “contented” 
there. 

We  found  Herrington  a  mere  village,  and  1 
the  lodgings  of  the  humblest  description;  | 
but  there  was  one  large,  newly  erected  house 
which  engaged  our  attention.  It  was  built 
close  to  the  shore,  with  verandahs  in  front,  j 
and  a  prettily  laid  out  garden,  the  sea 
washing  up  to  it  at  high  tide.  We  were 
much  attracted  by  it,  and  at  once  went  to 
view  the  inside.  It  was  so  large  they  could 
accommodate  several  families,  which  we 
considered  a  disadvantage,  fearing  we  might 
not  be  very  well  waited  on;  but  the  land¬ 
lady  seemed  so  anxious  we  should  go  to  her 
house,  that  any  obstacle  we  raised  was  im¬ 
mediately  cancelled  —  in  fact,  she  seemed 
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the  very  woman  to  make  us  comfortable,  could  see  very  far  on  either  side  of  the 
My  sister  said  she  took  warm  sea  baths  shore.  We  found  the  visitors  to  the  place 
sometimes,  but  she  was  afraid  she  could  not  were  mostly  “  flitters,”  who  came  for  two  or 
get  them  there.  A  moment's  thought  of  three  days — tradesmen's  wives  and  children, 
the  landlady  simplified  that  difficulty:  she  from  little  country  towns  near.  In  the 
said  she  had  a  large  tub,  and  she  would  same  house  with  ourselves  were  two  dress- 
haye  it  put  in  a  little  room  below,  and  made  makers — an  old  lady  and  her  apprentice, 
quite  available  for  a  bath-room,  and  it  would  from  a  neighbouring  town,  who  had  come 
be  nothing  to  heat  the  water;  and  we  said  for  a  week's  holiday.  The  former  had  only 
we  would  pay  a  boy  for  bringing  the  water  buried  her  husband  a  few  days  before.  She 
from  the  shore.  Everything  was  so  couleur  must  have  been  one  who  made  the  very 
de  rose>  that  right  fortunate  we  thought  our-  best  of  everything.  Not  only  was  her  coun¬ 
selves  in  getting  there;  and  as  my  sister  was  tenance  devoid  of  any  mark  of  sorrow,  but 
an  invalid,  I  was  glad  to  find  this  haven  of  it  beamed  with  cheerful  joy  and  content- 
rest  for  her.  Moreover,  the  landlady  had  a  ment  Whenever  we  chanced  to  pass  her 
horse  and  carriage,  which  she  said  we  could  on  the  lawn  or  shore,  she  displayed  a  fine 
hire  at  one  shilling  and  sixpence  an  hour  row  of  teeth,  and  always  assured  us  it  was 
whenever  we  liked,  and  drive  ourselves,  a  beautiful  day  with  that  warmth  of  feeling 
This  was  a  great  bait  for  us,  as  there  was  which  showed  how  much  she  was  enjoying 
only  one  carriage  in  Herrington,  which  was  it  We  were  astonished  and  amused  one 
driven  by  a  surly  man — a  heavy,  old  ba-  day  at  seeing  her  and  her  young  apprentice 
rouche,  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  in  constant  (a  perky,  good-looking  lass)  walking  across 
use  between  Herrington  and  the  neigh-  the  lawn  without  shoes  and  stockings;  but 
bouring  town;  and  there  was  only  one  still  more  so,  when  they  reached  the  sands, 
donkey  on  the  sands.  We  were  truly  en-  to  see  them  tuck  up  their  petticoats  above 
chanted,  especially  as  she  described  the  their  knees,  and  paddle  about  in  every  pool 
horse  as  “a  good  'un  to  go;”  and  the  they  could  find.  They  then  walked  into  the 
carriage,  from  her  description,  would  have  sea,  where  the  fair  nymphs  stood,  with  in- 
vied  with  any  in  Hyde  Park.  But  the  best  nocent  unconcern,  holding  large  bundles 
of  all  was,  that  she  was  so  very  accommo-  before  them  of  flounces,  panniers,  and  petti- 
dating  and  obliging  herself.  Whilst  talking  coats,  rather  higher  than  perhaps  they  were 
with  her  about  the  lodgings,  before  having  aware  of,  whilst  they  enjoyed  the  cool, 
finally  agreed  with  her  to  stay,  our  luggage  dashing  waves.  The  spirits  of  the  younger 
appeared,  which  surprised  us;  she  had  one  were  exuberant  at  times,  which  fre- 
thoughtfully  sent  for  it  Such  attentions  quently  evaporated  by  dancing  solo  on  the 
made  us  feel  very  comfortable.  As  a  mat-  sands.  She  would  waltz  round  and  round, 
ter  of  course  we  stayed,  and  commenced  and  by  a  rapturous  indication  of  her  arms 
making  our  room  look  as  much  like  home  plainly  show  she  was  pleasantly  indulging 
|  as  we  could.  There  was  an  oil-cloth  table-  in  thoughts  of  “  somebody,”  the  old  lady 
cover,  in  imitation  of  rosewood,  elegantly  looking  admiringly  on.  The  latter  must 
hanging  in  loose  folds,  which  looked  cold  have  been  above  threescore  years  of  age — 
and  comfortless.  On  my  sister  noticing  it,  you  might  add  nearly  ten  to  that  number 
a  scarlet  baize  cloth  was  immediately  sent,  — so  we  expected  to  hear  that  her  water 
with  a  polite  message — “Any  little  thing  frolic  had  so  laid  her  up  that  she  was  in 
we  wished  altered,  we  had  only  to  name  it”  danger  of  being  laid  low;  but  no,  she  was 
We  were  glad  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  and  frisking  out  the  next  day,  delighting  in  her 
had  that  capital  sauce  called  hunger  for  watery  pastime.  We  were  quite  sorry  when 
it;  so  our  criticisms  were  few,  though  we  they  left  the  lodgings, 
thought  the  cook  must  be  rather  of  a  pie-  Walking  quietly  along  the  shore  one  day, 
beian  nature,  and  the  parlour-maid  must  be  our  attention  was  suddenly  attracted  by 
her  sister.  The  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  hearing  some  shrill  and  most  peculiar  noises 
were  thrown  on  the  table  in  no  sort  of  order,  close  to  us.  Turning  round,  we  saw  a  most 
the  tumblers  turned  upside  down,  and  the  horrible-looking  object,  in  the  shape  of  an 
dishes  placed  where  our  plates  should  be.  idiot  boy,  distorting  his  face  with  hideous 
The  view  from  our  windows  was  lovely,  grimaces,  and  uttering  the  discordant  sounds 
and  we  had  a  pleasant  balcony,  with  a  veran-  which  first  startled  us.  On  making  inquiries 
dah  over  it;  and  being  on  the  first  floor,  we  about  the  poor  creature,  we  were  informed 
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that  he  had  a  brother  an  infinitely  more 
pitiable  object  than  himself;  but  that,  out 
of  consideration  to  the  feelings  of  the  visitors, 
he  was  sent  away  during  the  period  of  the 
Herrington  season.  I  remarked  to  my 
sister  that  at  any  rate  we  had  now  discovered 
a  striking  advantage  that  this  primitive 
watering-place  had  over  the  fashionable 
places  of  resort  in  Italy;  for  when  making 
a  tour  there,  some  years  ago,  I  was  con¬ 
stantly  beset  by  dreadful-looking  objects  of 
this  description ;  and  as  I  moved  with  the 
flock  of  tourists  to  other  places,  as  their 
“  seasons”  occurred,  we  met  invariably  with 
our  friends.  They  found  it  a  lucrative  pro¬ 
fession  thus  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the 
visitors.  But  in  another  case,  we  found 
Italy  had  advantages  over  Herrington;  for 
the  latter  place  literally  swarmed  with  gnats, 
and  we  sighed  for  the  mosquito  curtains  so 
liberally  provided  in  Italy.  Here  these 
horrid  creatures — which  only  differ  from  a 
mosquito  in  the  name — are  allowed  to  enjoy 
themselves  uninterrupted  by  any  attempt 
at  self-defence. 

“  My  dear,  can  that  really  be  you?”  was 
our  mutual  exclamation,  as  I  and  my  hand¬ 
some  sister  met  at  the  breakfast  table.  No 
wonder  that  we  excited  each  other's  com¬ 
passion,  for  the  playful  gnats  seemed  to 
have  found  it  an  amusing  employment, 
during  the  dark  hours  of  the  night,  to  in¬ 
sert  their  sharp  stings  into  our  eyelids, 
noses,  and  foreheads,  thereby  producing 
large  lumps  anything  but  ornamental.  In 
our  distress,  we  appealed  to  our  landlady. 

“  Are  there  really  no  means  of  preventing 
these  horrible  creatures  from  tormenting 
us?”  we  demanded,  in  a  grieved  tone. 

“Oh,  certainly,”  said  she.  We  must 
provide  ourselves  with  branches  of  elder, 
which  the  gnats,  she  informed  us,  “  can't 
abear,”  and  that  would  be  certain  to  free 
us  from  their  company.  Night  came,  and 
we  sought  our  rooms;  and  I  found  that 
the  thoughtful  Madeleine,  my  sister's  French 
maid,  with  all  the  taste  of  her  nation,  had 
adorned  my  pillow,  sheets,  and  even  the  top 
of  my  bed  with  fresh  leaves  of  elder.  On 
my  dressing-table,  too,  I  found  that  leaves 
of  the  same  were  placed,  with  which,  I 
rightly  concluded,  I  was  to  adorn  my 
cranium  ;  and  standing  before  the  looking- 
glass,  prior  to  getting  into  bed,  I  decorated 
myself  with  them,  and  lay  down  in  a  perfect 
bower  of  elder  branches.  But,  alas!  this 
plan  was  unsuccessful;  and  when  I  awoke 


in  the  morning,  I  was  ornamented,  not  with 
the  elder  leaves,  for  they  were  withered,  but 
covered  with  fresh  marks  of  my  tormentors. 
Evidently  they  preferred  the  younger  to  the 
elder . 

The  church  at  Herrington  is  half  a  mile 
from  the  village,  and  there  is  no  road  to  it 
except  by  a  footpath  through  the  fields. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  even  riding  a 
donkey  to  it,  as  the  only  path,  in  some 
places,  leads  across  a  plank  over  a  stream. 
We  went  to  the  service  there  on  Sunday 
morning.  The  church,  with  the  high,  square 
pews,  and  the  rustic  congregation,  looked 
as  primitive  as  all  things  else.  We  were 
late.  The  clergyman  was  just  saying  the 
“Gloria.”  The  clerk  met  us  as  we  were 
walking  up  the  church,  but  allowed  of  no 
interruption  in  the  service,  for  he  politely 
opened  the  door  of  a  great  pew,  motioning 
us  in;  at  the  same  time  answering  all  the 
while,  in  a  very  loud  voice,  “  As  it  was  in 
the  beginning,”  and  so  on  to  the  vehement 
“Amen,”  as  he  shut  us  in. 

The  bathing  was  excellent.  My  sister 
was  much  restored  by  it;  but  as  her  walking 
powers  were  very  limited,  the  bathing-man 
used  to  draw  up  the  machine  as  near  as  he 
could,  take  his  horse  out,  and  bring  it  up  to 
the  steps  of  our  balcony  for  her  to  mount 
The  nimble  way  in  which  she  sprang  on, 
and  then  firmly  sat  without  a  saddle,  asto¬ 
nished  him;  and  he  declared  that  a  lady 
who  could  do  that  must  be  a  “fine  'unter.” 
Truly,  he  had  great  discrimination. 

We  were  greatly  disappointed  in  our  land¬ 
lady's  horse.  We  had  promised  ourselves 
much  enjoyment  in  our  drives,  as  the  ani¬ 
mal,  she  had  assured  us,  was  “a  good  un  to 
go.”  This  should  have  been  named  as  a 
past  achievement  He  had  belonged  to  a 
butcher,  who  had  taken  all  the  “go”  out  of 
him.  To  take  the  old  beast  out  of  a  jog-trot 
was  impossible,  and  he  bore  such  a  grateful 
remembrance  to  all  his  old  customers,  that 
he  would  not  pass  by  any  of  their  doors 
without  stopping.  However,  it  was  the  only 
way  in  which  my  sister  could  take  the  air. 
She  used  to  ride  it  on  the  sands  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  then  we  used  to  go  “a  butchering,” 
as  we  called  it,  in  the  afternoon ;  and  we  con¬ 
soled  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  we  breathed 
the  same  beautiful  air  whether  we  went  fast 
or  slow.  We  often  laughed  and  said  it  would 
put  some  of  our  relatives  to  considerable 
annoyance  had  we  driven  up  to  their  doors 
in  this  most  unpresentable  equipage.  It 
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was  a  two-wheeler,  something  past  descrip¬ 
tion — between  an  old-fashioned  gig  and  light 
cart,  with  the  butcher's  whip  towering  proudly 
above  us. 

We  enjoyed  the  entire  novelty  and  retire¬ 
ment  of  die  place  exceedingly  as  long  as  we 
were  in  the  open  air;  but,  oh,  the  discom¬ 
forts  of  our  lodgings,  which  promised  every¬ 
thing  we  could  wish  for,  well-nigh  drove  us 
away.  The  cooking  was  execrable.  It  was  of 
the  most  uncouth  description.  * 4  If  we  could 
only  get  good  plain  cooking !  ”  was  our  con¬ 
tinual  ciy.  Mutton  chops  swimming  in 
grease,  potatoes  with  stones  in  the  middle, 
and  all  food  cooked  in  the  same  fashion; 
and  one  maid  to  wait  on  all  the  lodgers; 
and  the  landlady  did  the  cooking  herself. 
Had  it  not  been  for  our  good  Madeleine,  we 
must  either  have  fetched  the  water  ourselves 
to  our  bed-rooms  for  our  ablutions,  or  have 
gone  without.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  we 
asked  for  our  bilL  The  first  item  in  it  was, 
“  To  use  of  table  cover,  is."  We  could  not 
stand  such  an  amount  of  imposition  as  that, 

I  and  she  had  sense  enough  not  to  exact  it. 

We  paid  the  remainder  of  the  bill  quietly, 

I  though  the  hire  of  the  horse,  instead  of  being 
is.  6d.,  was  2s.  6d.  an  hour.  The  warm 
baths  were  3s.  each,  and  not  a  penny  did 
she  give  the  boy  for  carrying  the  water  from 
the  sea :  that  was  left  to  our  further  gene¬ 
rosity. 

We  determined  we  could  not  stay  on  with 
this  horrid  woman,  she  was  so  abusive,  and 
a  thief  into  the  bargain;  but  when  we  began 
to  inquire  about  other  lodgings,  there  were 
so  many  difficulties  and  objections,  we  made 
up  our  minds  to  endure  her  another  week; 
besides,  we  had  the  advantage  of  being  the 
nearest  to  the  sea  of  any  house  in  the  place ; 
and,  such  as  it  was,  my  sister  was  thankful 
for  the  services  of  the  old  horse. 

In  order  to  mitigate  the  evil  we  endured 
|  from  bad  cooking,  we  determined  to  go  to 
!  the  Bear  Hotel  for  our  dinner.  We  found 

I  a  good  table  d'hote  there — the  company  not 

I I  refined.  One  evening  we  were  busily  em- 
I  ployed  enjoying  lobsters,  shrimps,  &c. 

“ Do  you  like  ‘  Crabbe's  Tales '?”  a  gentle¬ 
man  said  to  a  lady  next  him. 

She  looked  up  from  her  plate  of  shrimps, 
and  innocently  replied — 

“  I  never  tasted  any." 

All  present  preserved  their  countenances — 
but  most,  I  believe,  through  failing  to  see  the 
joke,  conversations  on  literary  topics  being 
rather  unusual  at  the  Bear. 


We  heard  the  lifeboat  was  going  a  trial  trip 
in  a  few  days.  We  had  made  friends  with  the 
sailors  at  the  Coast-guard  station,  which  was 
close  to  our  lodgings,  who  told  us  it  was  worth 
seeing  her  launched,  so  it  was  an  inducement 
to  us  to  stay  on.  We  found  much  interest 
from  being  so  near  to  the  Coast-guard  station. 
The  sailors  were  particularly  intelligent  men. 
They  entertained  us  many  an  hour  with 
accounts  of  wondrous  adventures,  which  no 
one* has  more  to  tell  of  than  a  British  sailor. 
We  could  make  use  of  their  telescope  in  the 
look-out  whenever  we  pleased,  and  they 
lent  us  a  draught-board  to  amuse  us  in  the 
evening.  Their  little  houses  were  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  cleanliness  and  tidiness,  and  their 
gardens,  both  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  so 
carefully  cultivated.  We  called  on  their 
wives,  who  to  all  appearance  were  as  me¬ 
thodical  as  themselves.  The  day  arrived 
for  the  launch.  We  ordered  our  butcher's 
equipage  to  take  us  to  the  spot.  It  was  a 
pretty  sight  to  see  it  hauled  out  of  the  boat¬ 
house  on  a  carriage  drawn  by  six  horses, 
then  glide  from  the  carriage,  and  dash 
through  the  breakers  on  to  the  mighty 
ocean.  There  was  a  concourse  of  sight¬ 
seers  on  the  beach.  We  had  had  an  invitation 
from  the  secretary  of  the  lifeboat  to  go  in 
her,  which  we  had  gladly  accepted;  but  at  the 
last  my  sister  did  not  feel  well  enough,  so  it 
was  settled  she  was  to  drive  back  alone. 
There  were  two  young  ladies  standing  by  our 
carriage  with  a  large  white  dog,  of  the  same 
species  as  our  own ;  but  that  did  not  ensure 
them  making  friends,  for  they  seemed  very 
much  inclined  to  fight.  So  I  was  kicking 
ours  on  one  side,  when  the  prettiest  of  the 
two  girls  assured  me  theirs  was  not  a  quar¬ 
relsome  dog.  This  led  us  into  conversa¬ 
tion.  She  expressed  a  wish  that  she  was 
going  in  the  boat.  I  told  her,  as  my  sister 
did  not  wish  to  go,  I  hoped  she  would  take 
her  place.  The  offer  was  enthusiastically 
accepted,  and  her  companion  disliking  sea- 
trips,  she  had  no  compunction  in  leaving 
her.  They  kissed,  and  kissed,  and  kissed 
again  and  again,  as  if  it  was  to  be  a  last 
separation.  I  thought  it  almost  looked  * 
ominous,  though  I  did  not  say  so.  Several 
other  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  been  in¬ 
vited,  all  unknown  to  us.  A  cart  and  horse 
had  been  sent  for  to  take  us  through  the  sea 
to  join  the  boat.  We  mustered  a  party  of 
eight  or  nine  in  it.  It  was  a  common  cart, 
without  springs ;  and  as  we  all  had  to  stand 
upright  ij|d{L  we  were  often  in  danger  of 
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losing  our  equilibrium,  or  knocking  our 
heads  one  against  another.  The  cart  had 
to  go  out  so  far,  that  the  water  was  coming 
in ;  and  the  waves  were  so  strong  and  high, 
we  almost  despaired  of  being  able  to  get 
the  cart  and  boat  alongside  of  each  other. 
Thundering  bumps  they  gave  each  other; 
then  came  tremendous  waves,  splashing 
over  us,  and  separating  boat  and  cart  fur¬ 
ther  off  than  ever. 

“Oh,  the  cart  wheel  will  be  ofT !”  ex¬ 
claimed  a  lady.  A  shriek  and  piercing  cry 
ensued  from  another.  I  turned  towards  the 
voice,  and  saw  it  was  ray  newly-made  com¬ 
panion,  who  looked  the  picture  of  terror. 
Thump! — bump! — again  and  again.  She 
shrieked  louder  and  louder. 

“Oh,  that  I  had  never  brought  you!” 
thought  I,  especially  when  each  face  was 
turned  towards  me,  supposing  her  my  rela¬ 
tive,  with  reproachful  exclamations — “Why 
in  the  world  did  you  bring  her?”  and 
“You  had  better  send  her  back.”  I  did 
feel  ashamed  of  her,  and  I  must  own  I 
was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  disowning 
her  as  a  relative  of  mine.  The  boat,  with 
every  wave  coming  in  full  force  against  the 
cart,  produced  more  screaming.  The  tears 
now  rolled  piteously  down  her  face. 

“Oh!  what  will  papa  and  mamma  say?” 
sobbed  she,  wringing  her  hands. 

I  tried  to  comfort  her,  and  begged  her  to 
return  in  the  cart  At  last  the  boat  and 
cart  were  held  together. 

“Quick,  quick! — hand  the  ladies  over. 
Not  a  moment  to  lose.” 

And  quick  as  the  order  was  given  it  was 
executed.  The  sailors  grasped  the  ladies 
round  the  waist,  and  hauled-  them  over  the 
boat's  sides  one  by  one  like  lightning.  The 
gentlemen  bounded  over.  It  was  all  done 
so  instantaneously  that  we  all  wondered  to 
find  ourselves  there.  And  there  stood  my 
little  terrified  friend  by  my  side.  She  had 
been  handed  “sharp”  over — nolens  volens — 
giving  her  no  time  for  hesitation.  I  settled 
her  amongst  the  ladies,  and  purposely  sat 
with  my  back  to  the  whole  party,  fearing  I 
might  have  to  take  part  in  scenes  of  a  more 
trying  nature.  So  I  chatted  away  with  the 
sailors,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  sail;  and 
I  felt  very  easy  about  the  nervous  young 
lady,  as  I  saw  a  young  man  of  the  party 
particularly  attentive  to  her,  and  there  were 
no  more  screams. 

I  had  never  been  in  a  lifeboat  before,  so  I 
was  glad  to  have  all  the  mechanism  of  it  ex¬ 


plained  to  me,  and  others  listened  with  atten¬ 
tion.  The  sailor  said  the  common  exclama» 
tion,  when  saving  lives  from  drowning,  was, 
“  How  am  I  to  be  saved?”  He  spoke  the 
words  with  much  solemnity.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  he  was  applying  the  question,  in 
his  own  mind,  to  a  far  more  important  salva¬ 
tion  than  that  of  the  body;  and  spoken  as 
they  were  on  that  mighty  deep,  by  that 
rough,  honest  sailor,  they  must  have  touched 
more  hearts  than  mine.  We  were  out  about 
two  hours.  I  was  quite  sorry  when  our  trip 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  cart  was  there 
to  land  us,  but  all  was  serene.  The  sea 
was  now  perfectly  calm.  So  was  the  young 
lady.  But  she  looked  awfully  ill;  and  on 
taking  a  survey  of  all  the  ladies,  I  found  them 
all  in  the  same  way,  and  calling  loudly  for 
brandy.  They  all  made  straight  for  the  Bear 
to  get  some,  and  warm  themselves  by  the 
fire.  My  young  companion  was  well  escorted, 
having  me  on  one  side,  and  the  attentive 
young  man  on  the  other.  She  followed 
with  the  ladies  into  the  bar,  whilst  we  both 
waited  outside  for  her;  as  I  was  determined 
to  see  her  safely  home,  having  beguiled  her 
away.  She  soon  returned  to  us,  saying — 
“  Ladies  would  not  wait  on  ladies,”  so  she 
could  get  no  brandy,  nor  even  near  the  fire. 

So  die  attentive  unknown — who,  by  the 
bye,  was  a  very  good-looking  fellow,  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age — volunteered,  after 
escorting  her  home,  to  return  for  some 
brandy,  as  she  said  she  had  had  none.  He 
perfectly  ignored  my  services;  but  I  twigged 
he  wanted  to  find  out  where  she  lived. 

She  and  her  friend  were  soon  again 
locked  in  each  other's  embraces,  and  she 
could  hardly  tell  her  fast  enough  of  all  her 
terrible  adventures.  The  young  man  was 
not  long  in  bringing  her  eau  eU  vie.  She  in¬ 
sisted  he  must  mix  it,  as  he  understood  so 
much  better  than  she  did  now  to  do  so. 
Their  tea  table  was  set.  The  elder  of  the 
two  pressed  me  to  stay  and  have  a  cup  of 
tea  to  warm  me.  The  attentive  stranger  re¬ 
quired  none.  I  found  out  “mamma”  was 
gone  away  for  a  few  days,  and  left  them  to 
take  care  of  each  other,  and  enjoy  the  sea 
breezes  a  little  longer — for  they  were,  like 
ourselves,  in  lodgings;  and  I  discovered,  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  that  they  were 
not  sisters,  only  great  friends.  They  were 
both  young.  The  eldest  of  them  appeared 
about  twenty.  There  was  a  repose  in  her 
face  and  a  dignity  of  manner  which  pleased 
me  much.  She  was  a  handsome  girl.  The 
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younger  appeared  about  seventeen.  She 
was  a  pretty  little  creature — all  excitement. 
We  “drew  her  out/'  and  had  great  fun. 
And  so  sat  we  four  at  that  tea  table — ex¬ 
cepting  the  girls,  each  unknown  to  the  other. 

It  struck  me  as  such  a  ludicrous  situation, 
that  I  asked  pardon  for  bursting  out  laugh¬ 
ing,  and  proposed  we  should  introduce  our¬ 
selves  one  to  another,  as  it  was  rather  awk¬ 
ward  answering  to  the  appellation  of  “That 
gentleman,”  and  “This  young  lady,*  indicat¬ 
ing  by  a  gesture  of  the  hand  or  head  which 
was  the  intended  one;  besides,  we  might  be 
thieves  or  pickpockets. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 
But  who  was  to  be  the  first  to  speak  ? 

“I'll  be  first, 0  said  my  little  companion 
of  the  boat.  “My  name  is  Flora  Rivers, 
and  my  father’s  name  you  will  find  in  the 
Army  List,  as  colonel  of  the  —  Regiment” 

The  other  young  lady  was  more  coy  than 
her  friend,  and  so  Miss  Flora  told  all  her 
history  for  her. 

“Her  name  is  Helen  Blandford,  and^you 
will  find  her  father's  name  in  the  Clergy  List, 
as  holding  a  living  in  Yorkshire;  and  we  are 
no  relations  to  one  another,  although  we 
have  always  considered  ourselves  so.  My 
father's  brother's  wife's  sister  married  Helen's 
mother's  Sister’s  stepson,  so  there  is  a  great 
connection  between  us.” 

All  this  she  spoke  with  roost  amusing  ra¬ 
pidity  and  vehemence.  The  handsome  young 
man  was  next  called  on  to  give  an  account 
of  himself.  Did  I  not  watch  little  Flora 
sideways,  to  mark  the  impression  it  would 
make  on  her;  and  was  there  not  a  twinkling 
pleasure  in  her  eye,  whilst  her  face  coloured 
with  a  rosy  hue,  as  he  handed  his  card  to 
herl  She  passed  it  on  to  her  friend  with 
much  becoming  modesty;  and  Miss  Helen 
passed  it  on  to  me,  remarking  it  was  a  pretty 
name. 

“Gerald  Toringham,”  I  read  aloud.  “Oh, 
are  you  related  to  the  Toringhams  of  Brank- 
sleigh?” 

“Yes,  he  is  my  father.” 

This  led  to  the  mention  of  many  more  of 
his  relations,  whereby  he  was  found  out  to 
be  no  thief,  although  he  had  stolen  a  heart. 
The  conversation  flowed  freely,  and  we  made 
marvellous  discoveries  of  knowing  mutual 
friends.  All  this  excitement  was  so  engross¬ 
ing,  they  entirely  forgot  to  ask  what  account 
1  had  to  give  of  myself.  I  made  several 
attempts  to  take  leave,  but  they  were  in 
no  hurry  to  break  up  the  quartette — the 


duet  would  be  more  to  the  point  However, 
I  could  play  gooseberry-picker  no  longer. 
The  good-bye  was  said  over  and  over  again. 
Then  Mr.  Toringham's  hat  was  lost,  which 
required  diligent  search,  and  which  was  found 
under  his  own  chair.  Then  more  adieux. 
I  fancied  there  was  more  pathos  m  the  very 
last  than  in  any  other. 

My  sister  and  I  left  two  days  after  this 
singular  rencontre;  but  the  next  morning  we 
accidentally  stumbled  on  my  three  friends, 
who  had  also  accidentally  stumbled  on  each 
other  in  a  sheltered  recess  of  the  rocks. 
Our  dogs  made  friends  this  time,  and  were 
useful  to  all  parties  in  so  doing,  for  it  dis¬ 
persed  what  might  have  been  a  rather  con¬ 
fused  meeting.  But  there  was  no  lack  of 
friendly  speeches,  of  pleasure  at  having  met, 
and  by  this  second  meeting  of  knowing  my 
sister  too,  and  many  hopes  expressed  that 
we  should  soon  meet  again — hopes  that  were 
very  shortly  realized  to  some  of  the  party. 
That  same  afternoon,  I  met  Mr.  Toringham 
walking  so  fast  towards  the  village  that  we 
only  exchanged  slight  signs  of  recognition ; 
but  my  curiosity — call  it  female — was  too 
sorely  tempted  not  to  turn  my  head  to  see 
which  turn  he  took.  I  will  only  add  that 
it  is  a  daily  interest  to  me  to  examine  care¬ 
fully  the  first  column  of  the  Times;  and  so 
ended  three  weeks  of  our  autumn  ma¬ 
noeuvring  by  the  seaside. 


GEORGE  MACDONALD. 

THE  subject  of  our  cartoon  was  bom  in 
Scotland  in  the  year  1824.  He  is 
well  known  as  the  editor  of  “  Good  Words 
for  the  Young,”  the  title  of  which  is  shortly 
to  be  changed  to  “Good  Things.”  The 
periodical  over  the  interests  of  which  Mr. 
Macdonald  presides  was  started  after  the 
great  success  that  attended  its  parent, 
“Good  Words,”  when  under  the  care  of 
the  late  Dr.  Norman  Macleod. 

Mr.  Macdonald's  first  attempt  at  a  book 
of  any  importance  was  met  with  a  rebuff 
from  the  eminent  publisher  to  whom  he  had 
offered  the  manuscript.  He  received  a  note 
the  terms  of  which  are  familiar  to  every  man 
of  letters,  successful  or  unsuccessful. 

He  was  told  that  though  the  manuscript 
was  a  credit  to  him,  and  showed  signs  of 
great  promise  for  the  future,  it  contained 
certain  things  that  it  was  not  desirable,  &c., 
&c.  In  a  word,  the  copy  was  politely  de¬ 
clined.  AJjt^r  this,  however,  Mr.  Macdonald, 
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with  the  perseverance  of  his  nation,  tried 
again,  and  was  successful. 

The  book  the  first  eminent  publisher 
had  rejected  was  “  David  Elginbrod,”  the 
author's  best  novel. 

The  following  is  a  pretty  complete  list 
of  Mr.  Macdonald’s  works:  “  Phantastes,” 
“David Elginbrod,”  “The  Portent,”  “Alec 
Forbes  of  Howglen,”  “  Annals  of  a  Quiet 
Neighbourhood,”  “  Guild  Court,”  “At  the 
Back  of  the  North  Wind,”  “  Dealings  with 
the  Fairies,”  “  Robert  Falconer,”  “  The  Sea¬ 
board  Parish,”  “Ronald  Bannerman’s  Boy¬ 
hood,”  “  The  Miracles  of  our  Lbrd,”  “  Un¬ 
spoken  Sermons,”  “Wilfrid  Cumbermede,” 
and  “The  Vicar’s  Daughter.”  Mr.  Macdo¬ 
nald’s  first  books  displayed  considerable 
originality  of  thought;  the  characters  were 
strongly  marked  and  life-like,  and  they  had  a 
good  Scotch  savour  about  them.  Since  then, 
however,  their  author  has  been  on  the  de¬ 
cline;  his  books  have  grown  dull,  and  he  has 
taken  to  favouring  his  readers  with  long  and 
troublesome  sermons  in  eveiy  other  chapter 
of  what  he  is  pleased  to  style  new  novels. 

The  fall  of  the  once  ubiquitous  A.  K.  H.  B. 
— as  far  as  current  literature  was  concerned 
— may  be  traced  to  foisting  upon  the  public 
a  book  of  sermons  as  the  “Graver  Thoughts 
of  a  Country  Parson.”  Mr.  Macdonald 
should  take  warning  in  time;  and  call  novels 
novels,  and  sermons  sermons. 

We  should  rejoice  to  see  him  again  writ¬ 
ing  such  books  as  “Annals  of  a  Quiet 
Neighbourhood,”  and  “David  Elginbrod;” 
and  we  veiy  much  regret  he  ever  devoted 
himself  to  goody-goody  literature. 


A  VISIT  TO  HYDERABAD. 

ON  my  voyage  out  to  India,  I  happened 
one  day  to  mention  to  a  fellow-pas¬ 
senger  that  my  regiment  was  quartered  at 
Secunderabad.  He  advised  me  by  all  means 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Hyderabad. 

“  Some  years  ago,”  he  said,  “  I  was  for 
some  time  at  the  place  to  which  you  are 
going,  and  I  went  with  a  large  party  to  visit 
Hyderabad.  There  is  no  place  in  India 
that  so  thoroughly  retains  all  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  an  Eastern  city  in  its  primitive 
state.  What  it  was  in  1600,  that  it  is  now; 
little  or  no  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
civilization  of  its  inhabitants.  You  will  have 
to  get  permission  to  go  there,  as  without  an 
escort  it  is  not  safe  for  a  European  to  ven¬ 
ture  within  its  walls.” 


I  heafd  that  a  party  was  being  made  up 
to  visit  Hyderabad.  I  immediately  seized 
the  opportunity,  and  got  my  name  put  down 
to  join  it.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  as  well  to 
mention  here  that  there  are  two  Hydera- 
bads  —  one  in  Scinde,  the  other  in  the  1 
Deccan,  and  the  capital  of  the  Nizam’s  domi-  i 
nions.  It  was  to  the  latter  that  I  was  going. 
Three  or  four  days’  notice  was  required  to 
be  given,  as  the  application  to  visit  the  city  ; 
had  to  be  forwarded  through  the  British  ! 
resident  to  Sir  Salar  Jung,  the  Prime  1 
Minister  to  his  Highness  the  Nizam.  At  » 
.last  the  permission  came,  stating  that  ele-  j 
phants  sufficient  to  carry  the  party,  together  | 
with  an  escort,  would  be  in  waiting  outside  1 
the  gate  of  the  city  at  seven  o’clock  on  the  I 
following  morning,  and  that  after  the  party 
had  visited  all  the  principal  objects  of  inte-  | 
rest,  his  Excellency  Sir  Salar  Jung  requested  1 
the  pleasure  of  its  company  at  breakfast  j 

Alter  a  drive  of  four  or  five  miles,  past  the 
residency  and  the  town  of  Chudderghaut,  J 
we  reached  the  handsome  stone  bridge  over 
the  river  Musah,  near  which  the  city  js  built 
This  river,  which  falls  into  the  Kristna,  is 
nearly  dry  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  a  great  deal  of  cultivation  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  its  bed.  During  the  rains  it  be¬ 
comes  a  swollen  torrent.  We  found  eight 
elephants  awaiting  our  arrival.  Several  of 
them  were  magnificent  -  looking  animals. 
They  all  had  crimson  and  green  cloths, 
and  were  ornamented  with  large  bells.  The 
howdahs  I  cannot  say  much  for — they  seemed 
to  have  been  old-fashioned  gigs  and  bug¬ 
gies,  the  wheels  of  which  had  been  taken 
off  and  the  bodies  placed  on  a  framework. 
They  were  very  rickety-looking  affairs.  Most  ! 
of  them  had  been  originally  coloured  a 
bright  yellow,  but  the  paint  was  nearly  en-  - 
tirely  worn  off.  Our  party,  in  all  about  six- 
teen  ladies  and  gentlemen,  having  climbed  I 
into  the  howdahs,  the  elephants  proceeded 
to  rise — a  most  uncomfortable  motion,  re¬ 
quiring  one  to  hold  on  pretty  tightly,  or 
running  a  great  risk  of  being  pitched  out 
Having  crossed  the  bridge,  we  came  to  the 
principal  gateway  leading  into  the  city. 

Hyderabad  is  surrounded  by  a  high  stone  , 
wall,  loop-holed  at  the  top,  and  with  bas-  j 
tions  at  intervals.  These  fortifications  would  I 
afford  a  very  poor  protection  against  artillery.  ! 
The  population  is  nearly  200,000,  and  the 
city  is  four  miles  long  by  three  broad.  It 
was  founded  by  Cutteb  Sha  in  1585,  and  ! 
was  plundered  by  Aurungzebe  in  1687.  ,, 
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Some  Europeans  must  have  had  something 
to  do  with  this  gateway  that  we  passed 
through,  as  it  was  built  in  a  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  which,  with  its  Oriental  sur¬ 
roundings,  looked  singularly  out  of  place. 
Here  a  guard  of  honour  was  drawn  up  to 
receive  us — such  a  guard,  and  such  wonder¬ 
ful  uniforms!  The  British  soldier  has  the 
pattern  of  his  uniform  changed  very  often. 
Well,  here  were  specimens  of  each  for  the 
last  fifty  years  almost  One  had  a  tail  coatee, 
with  those  huge  worsted  ruffs  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  that  our  infantry  soldiers  wore  in  the 
days  of  yore;  another  had  epaulettes;  here 
was  a  double-breasted  tunic,  there  a  single- 
breasted  tunic  of  the  latest  pattern;  their 
head-dress  the  same  wonderful  shakos  that 
the  Sepoys  used  to  wear,  years  ago,  in  the 
earlier  days  of  John  Company.  As  to  their 
|  arms,  they  were  old  flint  muskets,  with  here 
|  and  there  a  matchlock.  The  officers  had 
uniforms  as  various.  One  had  a  tunic  I  re¬ 
cognized  as  having  belonged  to  a  bandsman 
'  in  the  Guards.  This,  with  gold  epaulettes, 

;  was  very  effective ;  but  the  tout  ensemble  was 
I  rather  spoiled,  as  his  jaws  were  bound  up 
with  a  cloth,  after  the  fashion  of  natives  on 
I  a  cold  morning. 

A  band  struck  up  “  God  save  the  Queen." 
It  was  a  most  wonderful  performance,  but 
indescribable,  so  I  will  not  attempt  it.  An 
escort  of  police  preceded  us  to  clear  the 
way.  The  streets  through  which  we  passed — 
and  they  were  the  principal  ones — were  so 
narrow  that  we  were  compelled  to  advance 
in  single  file.  There  seemed  to  be  no  drain¬ 
age;  all  kinds  of  dirt  were  cast  out  into  the 
street,  so  that  the  filth  was  something  fright¬ 
ful —in  some  places  there  seemed  to  be  a 
depth  of  nearly  two  feet  of  black  mire.  A 
few  bullock  carts  were  the  only  wheeled 
conveyances  we  saw.  Horses,  elephants,  and 
palanquins  carried  the  better  class;  and  as 
the  lower  were  not  troubled  with  over  much 
clothing,  and  could  easily  wash,  the  mud 
and  dirt  did  not  much  matter  to  them. 

Our  passage  through  the  streets  seemed 
to  have  about  the  same  effect  on  the  popu¬ 
lace  that  a  party  of  Red  Indians  would  pro¬ 
duce  if  they  rode  through  the  lowest  lanes 
in — say  Shoreditch.  Every  one  stopped  and 
stared,  and  pointed  apparently  with  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  us — the  little  children 
screaming,  at  the  lop  of  their  little  voices, 
“Feringhee!  Feringhee!”  The  flat  roofs 
of  the  houses  had  also  their  occupants — 
fanatical-looking  Mussulmen,  who  looked 


at  us  with  not  too  friendly  eyes.  In  one 
case  more  was  done — I  was  actually  spat  at 
from  the  roof  of  one  house.  Every  now  and 
then  we  heard  a  lattice  open,  and  caught  a 
transient  glance  of  some  bright,  almond-eyed 
daughter  of  the  Deccan,  as  Ouida,  m  one 
of  her  novels,  calls  her. 

The  shops  exhibited  a  most  extraordinary 
admixture  of  wealth  and  the  veriest  trum¬ 
pery — the  refuse  of  some  European  shops. 
Here  was  a  goldsmith's,  with  bangles,  neck¬ 
laces,  rings,  of  the  most  exquisite  workman¬ 
ship,  set  with  gems  of  great  value.  There  a 
general  merchant's,  with  stores  of  Cashmere 
shawls,  Rampore  chudders,  muslins,  Delhi 
embroidered  clothes,  Scinde  work,  together 
with  penny  looking-glasses,  needles,  tapes, 
padlocks,  and  gimlets.  Now  we  passed 
an  armourer’s,  full  of  the  most  wonderful- 
looking  weapons,  daggers,  swords  of  every 
shape,  from  the  gold-hilted  scimitar,  with 
its  valuable  Khoressan  blade,  down  to  the 
English  infantry  officer's  paltry  regulation 
toasting-fork;  then  a  shop  filled  with  all 
kinds  of  fruit — oranges,  mangoes,  figs,  plan¬ 
tains,  cocoa-nuts,  quaoas,  and  vegetables — of 
strange  shape,  and  to  me  of  unknown  name, 
well  besprinkled  with  bright  rose  leaves. 
Occasionally,  there  appeared  a  recess  be¬ 
tween  two  houses,  a  few  feet  square;  and 
here,  thick  as  they  could  be  placed,  were 
graves,  either  flat  tablets  or  altar-like  monu¬ 
ments,  with  little  niches  in  them,  contain¬ 
ing  small  earthenware  lamps,  whose  oily, 
blackened  appearance  bore  testimony  to 
the  constant  affection  of  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased.  After  having  wound  through 
several  streets,  we  turned  up  a  narrow  pas¬ 
sage,  and  passing  through  a  gateway,  found 
ourselves  all  at  once  in  a  vast  quadrangle. 
In  front  of  the  gateway,  and  at  the  summit 
of  a  long  flight  of  stone  steps,  a  magnificent 
mosque  was  built,  whose  four  lofty  minarets 
towered  high  into  the  air,  surmounted  by 
gilded  crescents,  which  shone  brightly  in  the 
morning  sun.  The  front  of  the  building,  facing 
the  east,  had  lofty  archways,  which  laid  the 
whole  of  the  interior  open  to  view.  Huge 
crystal  chandeliers  were  suspended  from  the 
roof;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  kind  of 
pulpit,  there  were  no  other  fittings.  The  fili¬ 
gree  ornaments  round  the  roof,  pillars,  walls, 
and  minarets  were  of  exquisite  design  and 
workmanship.  The  whole  structure  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  Indian  architecture.  Near 
was  a  large  tank  full  of  water,  for  the  ablu¬ 
tions  of  the  faithful. 
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We  saw  several  Mussulmen  at  their  devo¬ 
tions.  Among  them  was  a  native  clad  in  a 
turban  and  the  cast-off  tunic  of  a  Hussar, 
which  had  rather  an  absurd  effect  We 
wished  to  dismount ;  but  this,  we  were  told, 
was  strictly  forbidden — the  pavement  of  the 
holy  place  was  not  to  be  profaned  by  the 
footsteps  of  infidels.  After  having  seen 
enough,  our  elephants  were  turned  round, 
and  we  made  for  the  principal  street  again. 
About  this  time,  I  was  not  quite  comfortable 
on  my  elephant  I  was  with  a  very  stout 
officer  in  the  howdah,  and  the  ropes  that 
fastened  it  on  not  being  sufficiently  tight, 
it  had  a  strong  tendency  to  turn  over  on 
one  side.  The  elephant  was  a  very  large 
one;  and  though  it  would  have  been  soft 
falling,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  mud,  I 
had  no  wish  to  try  it.  However,  by  con¬ 
stantly  changing  sides  with  my  fat  friend, 
we  managed  to  keep  the  howdah  level. 

Every  native  that  we  met  was  armed  to 
the  teeth,  which,  considering  the  number  of 
ruffians  in  the  city,  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  There  are  over  20,000  Arabs  in  Hy¬ 
derabad,  who,  together  with  Rohillas,  Pa- 
thans,  and  Sikhs,  make  up  a  very  dangerous 
populace,  which  requires  a  very  strong  hand 
to  keep  in  order.  A  great  number  of  these 
men  are  retainers  of  noblemen,  whose 
quarrels  they  take  part  in,  and  whom  they 
follow  on  all  occasions  of  state  or  show.  An 
attempt  was  made  some  short  time  ago, 
when  Sir  Sarlar  Jung  was  nearly  assassinated, 
to  disarm  these  dangerous  classes;  but  it 
was  found  impracticable.  They  claimed  ex¬ 
emption  on  the  ground  of  service ;  and  to 
interfere  with  the  feudal  rights  of  their 
masters  would  have  brought  so  many  hor¬ 
nets  about  the  ears  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

After  going  on  some  distance  further,  we 
turned  suddenly  down  a  passage  of  just 
sufficient  width  to  allow  the  elephants  to 
pass;  and  emerging  from  a  gateway  with 
very  massive  doors,  entered  a  courtyard. 
A  handsome-looking  palace  was  in  front, 
with  twenty  or  thirty  steps  leading  up  to  it 
It  was  built  in  European  style,  and  had 
a  lofty  portico,  supported  by  pillars  with 
Corinthian  capitals.  On  each  side  were 
numerous  offices.  A  guard  of  honour  was 
drawn  up  to  receive  us — a  band  on  one  side 
which  played  “  God  save  the  Queen,”  after 
a  fashion,  and  a  company  who  presented 
arms,  also  after  a  fashion,  on  the  other. 
They  were  dressed  in  loose  scarlet  trousers 
and  blue  tunics.  My  companion  drew  my 


attention  to  them,  and  asked  me  if  I  noticed 
anything  peculiar  in  them.  I  then  perceived  ] 
that  they  were  women.  They  formed  part  | 
of  a  regiment  of  Amazons  that  the  Prince, 
whose  palace  we  were  about  to  visit,  main-  ; 
tained — I  suppose  for  the  protection  of  his  ' 
extensive  zenana.  In  the  band,  I  noticed  1 
that  the  right-hand  woman  of  the  rear  rank, 
while  beating  a  drum,  had  a  small  child 
astride  on  her  hips;  and  that  the  drum- 
major  in  a  short  time  would  be  in  a  position 
to  do  the  same  if  she  pleased.  We  found 
the  Prince,  with  several  of  his  relations  and 
servants,  standing  on  the  top  step,  ready  j 
to  receive  us.  | ! 

After  exchanging  salaams  and  shaking  , 
hands,  we  passed  on  into  a  large  reception 
hall.  Here  were  all  kinds  of  wonderful  | 
things,  which  were  pointed  out  to  us — mu-  j 
sical  boxes,  barrel  organs,  mechanical  toys, 
gaudily  painted  prints,  green  wine  and 
finger  glasses  arranged  as  ornaments  on 
brackets,  coloured  plaster  of  Paris  figures 
of  dogs  and  cats.  After  having  expressed  1 
our  intense  admiration  of  them,  we  passed  1 
on  through  room  after  room — each  like  the 
other,  the  roofs  hung  with  very  fine  cut 
glass  chandeliers;  but  so  many  of  them  that  | 
it  gave  one  the  idea  of  being  in  a  large  china  ! 
shop.  Several  marble  statues,  fairly  exe-  j 
cuted,  were  ranged  against  the  walls.  One  1 
that  was  nude  had  a  cloth  decently  wrapped  | 
round  its  loins.  How  this  would  have  j 
pleased  some  of  our  squeamish  friends  at 
home!  At  last  we  came  to  a  small  room 
that  was  full  of  all  kinds  of  scientific  instru¬ 
ments — electrifying  machines,  galvanic  bat¬ 
teries,*  air  pumps,  microscopes,  and  tele-  , 
scopes  of  the  best  and  most  expensive  de¬ 
scription.  We  were  told  that  a  scientific 
gentleman,  a  half-caste,  was  kept  to  show 
off  and  look  after  these. 

Having  gone  over  the  palace  and  seen  all 
that  was  to  be  seen,  we  sat  down  in  a  large 
verandah,  looking  into  a  garden.  Here  tea 
and  coffee  were  served.  Several  unhappy- 
looking  ostriches  were  driven  backward  and 
forward  in  front  of  us;  and  as  they  passed, 
feathers  were  pulled  out  in  the  most  ruth¬ 
less  manner  and  presented  to  us.  .This  over,  * 
we  rose  to  take  our  leave.  The  Prince  pre¬ 
sented  each  of  us  with  two  bottles  of  attar  of  ! 
roses;  and,  having  salaamed,  we  mounted 
our  elephants  again  and  set  out  on  our 
return  journey  through  the  city. 

By  this  time,  the  heat  had  become  in-  1 
tense,  and  we  were  very  glad  to  find  our- 
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selves  at  Sir  Salar  Jung’s  palace.  Hfe,  his 
nephew,  and  a  host  of  attendants  were  ready 
to  receive  us.  Offering  his  arm  to  one  of 
the  ladies  of  our  party,  he  led  the  way  into 
the  palace.  We  entered,  after  having  passed 
through  several  long  passages,  the  walls  of 
which  were  covered  with  mirrors,  a  large 
drawing-room.  Everything  here  was  in  the 
best  taste,  and  showed  that  some  other  than 
a  native  had  the  selection  of  the  furniture 
and  ornaments.  Magnificently  bound  books, 
and  albums  containing  photographs  of  all 
the  crowned  heads  and  the  celebrities  of 
Europe,  were  on  the  tables.  The  windows 
opened  on  a  garden  tastefully  laid  out,  in 
the  centre  of  which  there  was  a  fountain, 
the  splash  of  whose  waters  sounded  deli¬ 
ciously  cool  and  pleasant. 

After  a  few  minutes’  conversation,  break¬ 
fast  was  announced,  and  we  adjourned  to  a 
much  smaller  room,  where  a  very  nice  dc- 
jctotcr  was  spread — curries,  pilaw,  steaks, 
cutlets,  fruits,  &c.;  and  though  our  host  was 
a  strict  Mohammedan,  there  was  no  stint  of 
claret  and  beer  for  those  who  cared  for  it, 
while  there  were  tea  and  coffee  and  iced 
water  for  others. 

After  breakfast,  Sir  Salar  Jung  proposed 
that  we  should  visit  his  stables.  Large 
crimson  and  yellow  umbrellas  were  held 
over  our  heads  by  the  servants,  as  we  had 
to  cross  a  considerable  space  of  the  palace 
gardens.  The  stables  were  large  and  well 
ventilated,  the  stalls  opened  on  a  lofty  and 
well-lighted  passage,  the  name  of  each  horse 
was  over  the  stall,  and  it  was  painted  in 
Hindustani  and  English.  There  were  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  forty  horses  in  all;  two  or 
three  were  English,  but  the  rest  were  chiefly 
Arabs  —  all  very  handsome  and  of  high 
caste.  By  the  side  of  each  stood  its  groom, 
draped  in  scarlet  coat  and  turban.  I  noticed 
that  most  of  the  animals  had  a  great  deal 
too  much  flesh  on  them;  but  they  were  well 
groomed,  and  everything  was  as  neat  and 
clean  as  could  be  wished.  A  Parsee  seemed 
to  be  the  head  groom.  In  the  centre  of 
the  building  there  was  a  large  harness-room 
with  a  fireplace.  Every  description  of  saddle, 
from  a  cavalry  down  to  a  racing  one,  and 
every  kind  of  harness,  from  four-in-hand, 
heavily  silver-plated,  down  to  buggy,  was 
Hung  on  the  walls. 

When  we  had  finished  the  inspection  of 
the  stables,  we  returned  to  the  palace,  and 
were  taken  to  what  was  called  the  china 
room.  This  was  a  large  apartment,  the 


roof  of  which  was  supported  by  several 
pillars.  The  walls,  roof,  and  pillars  were 
covered  with  plates,  dishes,  cups  and  sau¬ 
cers  of  every  possible  description— dessert 
plates,  plates  with  the  badges  of  every  regi¬ 
ment  that  had  been  quartered  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hyderabad,  willow-pattern  plates,  all 
cemented  on  indifferent  designs;  the  whole 
producing  an  effect  not  at  all  unpleasant 
This  concluded  the  entertainment.  At 
the  door  we  found  our  carriages  waiting. 
We  shook  hands  with  our  courteous  host, 
who  presented  us  each  with  two  bottles  of 
attar  of  roses;  and  we  returned  to  canton¬ 
ments,  well  pleased  with  our  visit  to  Sir 
Salar  Jung  and  the  city  of  Hyderabad. 


BY  RULE  OF  THUMB. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ALL  ROUND  MY  HAT  I*LL  WEAR  A  GREEN 
WILLOW.” 

I  WISH  that  William  Fletcher,  when  he 
found  himself  deserted,  had  bought  a 
flageolet  and  retired  to  the  plains  of  Arcadia ; 
because  he  would  have  looked  so  romantic 
sitting  on  a  mound,  with  his  knees  close  to 
his  chin,  his  eyes  turned  up,  and  his  cheeks 
inflated,  practising  “My  Mary  Anne”  for  the 
benefit  of  the  flocks  grazing  around  him. 
But,  alas !  the  good  old  times  when  forsaken 
ones  acted  in  so  picturesque  a  manner  are 
gone,  and  the  very  sheep  would  cry  “Bah!” 
on  witnessing  such  a  proceeding.  Even  we, 
who  look  back  with  tearful  regret  upon  the 
days  when  ploughboys  and  milkmaids  ha¬ 
bitually  conversed  in  a  style  which  earls  and 
duchesses  cannot  approach  in  these  dege¬ 
nerate  times,  however  much  we  may  admire 
pastoral  despair  in  the  abstract,  cannot  but 
own  that  there  would  be  something  ludi¬ 
crously  incongruous  about  the  preliminary 
steps  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  take. 
By  the  time  a  man  had  selected  his  instru¬ 
ment  at  Distin's,  taken  his  passage,  and  bar¬ 
gained  with  the  steward  for  his  meals  during 
the  voyage,  the  romance  of  the  thing  would 
have  got  all  the  gilt  rubbed  off.  No — other 
times,  other  manners ;  and  the  only  practice 
which  we  modems  have  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  love  stories  is  drawn  from  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Ariadne,  who,  when  deserted  by 
Theseus,  suffered  Bacchus  to  console  her. 
And  even  this  remedy  of  love  is  not  prac¬ 
tised  by  her  own  sex — for  whose  advantage 
she  may  be  presumed  to  have  discovered  it 
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— but  by  that  of  the  faithless  hero  who  gave 
her  the  slip  in  so  ungentlemanlike  a  manner. 
Yes — a  per  centage  of  jilted  youths  take,  I 
fear,  to  drinking;  some  run  away  to  sea, 
some  to  the  diggings ;  a  few  enlist,  but  the 
great  majority  have  recourse  to  the  great 
popgun  cure,  and  fail  in  love  with  some 
one  else  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Fletcher  sought  solace  from  his  pipe,  it  is 
true,  but  it  was  not  a  musical  one.  That  he 
never  indulged  in  an  extra  glass  of  wine 
now,  after  dinner,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
assert;  but  he  certainly  did  not  get  up  a 
|  counter-passion.  Ah!  well,  it  is  all  very 
well  to  banter  him;  but,  in  sober  truth,  he 
was  very  miserable.  He  had  grown  very 
fond  of  Mary,  and  found  his  firm  resolution 
to  forget  all  about  her  very  hard  to  put  into 
practice.  The  desired  oblivion  would  come 
in  time,  he  hoped;  but  at  present  memory 
was  very  vivid.  He  could  not  settle  to 
anything.  If  he  took  up  a  book  or  a  paper, 
his  thoughts  would  not  accompany  his  eye 
down  the  page,  not  even  though  he  read 
aloud  in  order  to  nail  his  attention;  but  the 
type  faded  from  his  gaze,  like  the  ink  blot 
from  the  hand  of  the  Egyptian  wizard’s  fa¬ 
miliar,  and  a  fair  face  shone  out  through 
the  publication,  which  would  have  been  a 
valuable  feature  in  it  if  it  could  have  been 
fixed  and  used  as  an  illustration — a  face 
that  haunted  him,  which  it  was  his  great 
object  to  lay;  and  so  he  sought  cheerful 
society,  into  which  no  ghosts  but  those  who 
have  transmigrated  into  articles  of  furniture 
ever  intrude.  Foreign  travel,  and  the  sight 
of  strange  faces  and  cities,  would' have  been 
a  better  remedy;  but  he  persuaded  himself 
that  there  is  no  place  like  London  in  which 
to  recover  from  depression  of  spirits — his 
real  reason  being  that  a  hope  still  lay,  un¬ 
avowed  and  discredited,  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  It  did  not  matter  to  Fletcher  that 
everybody  was  out  of  town,  for  he  had 
plenty  of  friends  amongst  the  nobodies: 
there  were  briefless  barristers  who,  by  a 
paradox  worthy  of  their  profession,  were 
prevented  from  stirring  by  the  want  of 
weight  in  their  pockets;  men  connected 
with  newspapers,  who  were  chained  like 
Ixion  to  an  ever-revolving  wheel ;  clerks  in 
public  offices,  who  had  had  their  summer 
holiday  and  returned.  So  that  what  with 
political,  theatrical,  and  artistic  gossip,  anec¬ 
dotes  of  Parisian  life,  and  details  of  thrilling 
adventures  amongst  the  Oberland  Alps,  he 
managed  to  deaden  reflection  during  the 


day.  But  then  there  was  the  night  When 
he  returned  to  his  silent  chambers,  groped 
his  way  in  and  struck  a  light,  a  sense  of 
loneliness  seemed  to  chill  the  very  marrow  1 1 
of  his  bones.  If  he  sat  up  it  was  to  brood, 
and  muse,  and  get  more  and  more  wretched ;  I 
if  he  went  to  bed  it  was  to  turn  and  turn,  1 
and  try  in  vain  to  fix  his  thoughts  on  indif-  j 
ferent  subjects,  for  hours  before  he  could  , 
get  to  sleep.  The  only  remedy  for  this 
seemed  to  be  to  put  off  the  evil  hour  as 
long  as  possible,  and  return  home  with  the 
brain  blunted  by  fatigue,  and  perhaps  some¬ 
what  confused  with  that  medicine  of  Ari¬ 
adne’s.  Very  shocking  this,  and  very  wrong. 

A  man  who  once  has  recourse  to  wine  or  1 
opium  to  numb  his  feelings  when  suffering  • 
from  mental  distress,  has  taken  a  long  stride 
towards  destruction.  To  hope  to  avoid  all 
share  of  that  sorrow  and  disappointment 
which  is  the  lot  of  humanity  is  foolish ;  to 
fly  from  it  is  selfish  and  cowardly;  to  seek  | 
to  harden  the  heart  against  it  is  a  crime.  1 
The  taking  of  another  tumbler  when  we  ! 
feel  “a  cup  too  low"  may  seem  a  small 
matter;  but  what  is  the  principle  of  the  | 
thing?  To  arm  the  senses  against  the  heart,  j 
conscience,  or  reason — is  that  the  object  to  ' 
be  gained?  The  insensibility  of  a  Helot? — a 
noble  aspiration !  And  yet  it  is,  doubtless, 
very  tempting  to  have  a  mental  chloroform 
within  our  reach,  and  rather  hard  not  to  - 
take  a  sniff  at  it;  but,  then,  so  many  things 
which  are  wrong  are  tempting,  and  the  nui¬ 
sance  is  that  every  indulgence  increases  the 
strength  of  the  next  temptation,  till  at  last 
it  becomes  irresistible,  and  then  the  game 
is  up. 

William  Fletcher  did  not  enter  into  aH 
this;  and  so  long  as  he  stopped  short  of  | 
actual  drunkenness,  thought  no  harm  of  a 
little  artificial  jollity,  except  with  reference  to  | 
the  effect  upon  his  health,  which  at  present 
did  not  suffer.  He  had  his  good  qualities  [ 
and  his  bad,  and  one  of  the  worst  of  the  I 
latter  was  an  exaggerated  tendency  to  self  I 
indulgence.  j 

Self-denial  is  not  a  virtue  much  practised  i 
by  bachelors  living  at  clubs  and  in  chambers ;  j 
indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  of  them 
know  what  it  means.  They  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  it,  of  course ;  and  so  they 
have  of  the  Suttee — an  institution  not  affect¬ 
ing  them  in  any  way. 

“  Burn  themselves  alive,  to  please  their 
dead  husbands,  do  they?  More  fools  they!”  1 

“  Do  what  they  don’t  like;  give  up  doing  i 
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what  they  do  like,  do  some  fellows?  More 
fools  they!” 

Fletcher,  then,  having  prescribed  late 
hours  for  himself,  sought  out  those  acquaint¬ 
ances  whose  habits  he  knew  to  be  the  most 
nocturnal;  and  one  day,  when  his  ordinary 
friends  were  out  or  busy,  he  dined  at  a  club 
of  which  he  had  been  elected  a  member 
some  years  back,  and  his  subscription  to 
which  he  kept  up  more  because  he  had  paid 
the  entrance  fee  than  for  any  benefit  he  de¬ 
rived  from  it,  as  he  had  soon  grown  weary 
of  the  life  led  by  its  habituks ,  and  made  little 
use  of  it  after  his  admission  into  one  of  the 
larger  anti-connubial  institutions.  For  it 
was  a  small  and  fast  club,  where  the  whist 
and  pool  were  high,  and  whither  men  re¬ 
paired  late  at  night,  when  the  other  clubs 
were  waxing  dull  and  empty. 

Here  he  found  that  several  acquaintances 
were  still  in  town  whom  he  had  thought 
die  best  of  good  fellows  a  year  or  two  back, 
when  London  life  was  new  to  him ;  but  had 
met  more  and  more  rarely,  as  he  discovered 
that  the  pleasures  to  which  they  were  ad¬ 
dicted,  and  had  at  first  seemed  so  exquisite 
to  his  boyish  imagination,  were  in  reality 
the  most  insipid  things  possible.  There 
was  Ned  Harris,  late  of  the  — th  Hus¬ 
sars,  who  had  run  through  two  fortunes, 
and  was  now  existing  on  some  eight  hun¬ 
dred  a-year,  which  had  been  saved  from 
the  wreck;  Captain  Fitzherbert,  who  had 
been  in  some  foreign  service,  and  was  no¬ 
torious  for  that  awkward  affair  about  Lady 
Levant — though  whether  he  really  fired  at 
poor  Levant  when  they  met  at  Boulogne  is 
uncertain :  he  says  not;  Tom  Booth,  the  fast 
lawyer,  who  managed  to  combine  business 
with  dissipation,  and  had  a  theory  that  late 
hours  and  deep  potations  would  not  hurt 
any  one  who  rose  early  and  worked  hard  on 
the  following  morning — it  was  the  lying  in 
bed  half  the  day,  and  letting  the  drink  soak 
into  your  system,  that  did  the  mischief,  he 
said;  and  as  he  certainly  practised  his  pre¬ 
cept  with  apparent  success,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  if  ever  he  dies,  he  will  be  submitted 
to  a  post-mortem  examination;  for  of  what 
material  his  stomach,  liver,  nerves,  and  brain 
are  composed  it  would  be  curious- to  know 
— certainly  not  of  the  same  substance  as 
those  of  poor  Charley  Myers,  the  best  of 
the  lot  in  talents,  disposition,  and  capacity 
for  good,  and  who  had  yet  sunk  lower  than 
any  of  them. 

Vice  appearing  to  be  the  pleasantest  thing 

these  gentlemen  could  turn  their  wits  to, 
they  were  vicious.  The  necessity  for  exer¬ 
tion,  an  object  in  life,  would  have  reformed 
any  one  of  them;  and  once  well  out  of  the 
slough  in  which  they  were  wallowing,  they 
would  have  felt  no  particular  temptation  to 
return  to  it.  But  with  Charley  Myers  it 
was  different :  there  was  no  hope  for  him — 
his  only  possible  path  was  from  d.  t.  to  the 
grave;  for  no  disappointment  in  life,  no 
mere  listlessness  or  example  of  tippling  com¬ 
panions,  had  led  him  astray.  He  had  been 
born  with  a  brain  which  yearned  for  alco¬ 
holic  excitement,  and  the  desire  for  strong 
drink  gnawed  his  vitals.  It  is  not  asserted 
that  this  strong  desire — the  heritage,  pos¬ 
sibly,  of  the  universal  intemperance  of  a  past 
generation — is  an  excuse  for  the  man  who 
falls  a  victim  to  It;  probably  every  one  hag 
some  strong  temptation  to  fight  against ;  and 
pride,  selfishness,  neglect  of  duty  towards 
our  fellow-men — especially  the  poor — or  in¬ 
dolence,  may  be  as  heinous  as  more  glaring 
vices. 

And  to  refer  the  wrongdoing  of  any 
man  to  his  natural  temperament  is  fearfully 
dangerous,  if  yon  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it 
renders  him  irresponsible  for  his  actions;  for 
man  cannot  see  clearly  enough  into  his  fellow’s 
brain  to  draw  these  fine  distinctions  between 
morbid  and  natural,  sane  and  insane.  But 
the  assertion  of  a  truth  can  never  be  mis¬ 
chievous,  whatever  the  inferences  drawn  from 
it  may  be;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  men 
with  a  propensity  to  get  intoxicated  so  strong, 
that  no  bonds  of  religion,  duty,  friendship, 
love,  nor  sense  of  the  misery  they  are  en¬ 
tailing  on  themselves  and  those  dear  to 
them — no  refinement  of  mind  or  bracing 
effect  of  mental  cultivation,  nothing  but 
brute  force  and  bodily  restraint,  can  keep 
them  sober.  But  though  we  can  no  more 
accept  this  exceptional  propensity  as  an 
excuse  for  the  drunkard  than  we  can  set  up 
kleptomania  as  a  plea  for  the  thief,  or 
homicidal  mania  for  the  murderer;  though 
we  must  acquit  or  condemn  by  the  average 
standard  of  our  own  temptations  and  powers 
of  resistance,  leaving  exceptional  cases  to  be 
referred  to  that  court  of  appeal  where  the 
Judge  can  read  the  prisoner’s  heart  and 
mete  ideal  justice,  we  are  permitted  to  pity 
while  we  blame;  and  so  I  say,  with  all  who 
knew  him,  “  Poor  Charley  Myers!” 

It  was  about  six  o’clock  when  Fletcher 
entered  the  billiard-room,  where  the  above 
set  and  one  or  two  others  were  playing  at 
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pool.  Harris  was  the  first  to  see  him,  and 
he  cried  out — 

“  Hallo,  old  fellow,  where  have  you  been 
this  age?” 

“  Will  you  come  in  with  two  lives?”  asked 
Fitzherbert,  who  eked  out  a  slender  income, 
much  impaired  by  the  damages  in  the  Levant 
business,  with  his  skill  at  the  game,  and 
had  naturally  an  eye  to  business. 

“  Never  expected  t’see  you  again.  Heard 
going  to  be  married,”  said  Booth,  who 
minded  everybody’s  business,  his  own  in¬ 
cluded,  and  jerked  out  his  sentences,  which 
were  comprehensive,  to  the  point,  and  short¬ 
ened  by  a  reckless  elimination  of  personal 
pronouns. 

Fletcher  expected  some  such  allusion,  and 
was  glad  to  get  it  over  at  once.  Of  all 
things,  he  had  a  horror  of  playing  the  part  of 
a  forlorn  and  deserted  lover,  and  would  have 
tom  his  heart  out  rather  than  let  it  be  known 
what  was  passing. within  it.  It  was  as  much 
his  vanity  as  anything  else,  which  led  him 
to  show  his  indifference  to  the  matter  by 
seeking  the  present  society.  So  without 
wincing  under  a  lash  which  came  right  down 
upon  the  sore  place,  he  answered  at  once — 

“  Who  told  you  that?  I  may  have  been 
looking  about,  for  it  is  not  every  fellow  who 
can  make  money  by  his  brains  like  you, 
Booth;  and  a  man  must  try  to  improve  his 
prospects  somehow.  But  there  is  nothing 
settled  yet.” 

“  Ah!”  cried  Ned  Harris,  “I  have  been 
looking  about  myself  lately;  but  the  heiresses 
have  been  dreadfully  wild  this  year.  I  have 
no  luck.  I  got  a  fortnight  on  the  moors  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  the  grouse 
were  just  as  shy  as  the  rich  women.  I  am 
told  that  last  year,  when  I  did  not  try,  both 
were  plentiful  and  easy  to  get  at.  My  play?” 

And  the  conversation  turned  to  other  sub¬ 
jects. 

Fletcher  joined  the  next  pool  and  played 
for  an  hour,  when  the  party  dined  together; 
and  as  that  operation  was  for  them  the  prin¬ 
cipal  event  of  the  day,  the  dishes  were  varied, 
appetizing,  and  numerous,  and  the  wines,  of 
which  all  drank  freely,  the  best  the  club 
cellar  could  produce.  The  conversation  was 
confined  to  a  select  number  of  subjects, 
which  became  gradually  contracted  as  the 
evening  advanced.  During  dinner,  it  was 
of  absent  friends,  past  pleasure  parties,  a 
prize  fight  which  was  then  engrossing  the 
attention  of  a  large  portion  of  this  highly 
civilized  land,  dogs,  horses,  and  the  demi¬ 


monde  ;  over  the  claret,  of  the  prize  fight,  1 
dogs,  horses,  and  the  demi-monde;  with  the 
cigars,  coffee,  and  grog  in  the  smoking-room, 
of  horses  and  the  demi-monde  alone.  But 
as  the  majority  of  the  party  were  in  the 
habit  of  daily  intercourse,  the  best  anecdotes 
of  each  were  well  known  to  the  others ;  and 
since  Fletcher  could  not  throw  much  new 
light  on  these  interesting  and  intellectual  • 
topics,  and  with  all  his  efforts  at  hilarity  did  I 
not  manage  to  make  himself  an  exception¬ 
ally  amusing  companion,  they  began,  about 
eleven  o’clock,  to  feel  as  if  some  extraneous 
amusement — music,  dancing,  singing,  a  game 
of  chance — would  give  their  cigars  and 
liquor  a  flavour. 

“  Let’s  go  somewhere,  or  do  something,” 
proposed  Booth,  seeing  one  of  the  party 
yawn. 

“All  right — I’m  game,”  cried  Fletcher, 
briskly. 

He  was  terribly  bored,  but  did  not  want 
to  return  to  those  dull,  silent  chambers  till 
as  late  as  possible. 

“  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  let  us  go  some¬ 
where,”  enunciated  Ned  Harris,  with  semi- 
tipsy  gravity.  “  Why  don’t  you  say  where? 
Come,  Charley,  wake  up,  and  make  a  sug¬ 
gestion.” 

Myers  lay  back  on  the  divan,  his  eyes  | 
closed,  his  jaw  dropping,  his  limbs  all  limp. 
When  Harris  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
he  woke  up  partially,  and  muttered  some¬ 
thing  about  not  being  asleep,  in  proof  of 
which  he  replaced  the  extinguished  cigar  he 
held  between  his  fingers  in  his  mouth;  but 
after  staring  round  with  fishy  eyes,  he  sank 
back  again. 

“  Let  him  be,”  said  Captain  Fitzherbert  ; 
“  I  never  knew  such  a  fellow !  He  will  sleep  j 
for  an  hour,  and  then  go  home.  I  know  his  | 
way.  But,  I  say,  the  Gardens  are  still  open — 
suppose  we  go  there.” 

It  was  a  lovely  night — starlight,  dear,  and  j 
warm,  but  not  so  warm  but  wbat  the  change  (j 
from  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  gaslit  | 
smoking-room  was  most  refreshing;  and  the  1 
oxygen  he  inhaled  as  he  was  whirled  rapidly 
along  in  a  Hansom,  combined  with  the  good, 
rich  Burgundy  dancing  in  his  veins,  helped 
to  chase  the  incubus  Care  from  Fletcher’s  | 
breast  His  spirits  rose  yet  higher  when  he  j 
arrived  at  the  Gardens,  and  passed  through  , 
the  turnstile  into  the  Mohammedan  para-  ! 
dise  within.  Lights,  foliage,  music,  and 
dancers,  with  the  starlit  canopy  of  heaven 
overhead.  Lights  everywhere  —  glimmer- 
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ing  from  among  the  trees  and  bushes  like 
glowworms,  twinkling  in  converging  lines 
along  the  distant  alleys  and  avenues,  blazing 
in  concentrated  brightness  above  and  around 
the  open  space  where  the  dancers  were 
!  whirling  in  a  maelstrom  eddy;  and  as  for 
the  music,  it  was  an  atmosphere  deluging  the 
senses  with  its  liquid  harmony,  which  seemed 
not  to  be  absorbed  by  the  ear  alone,  but  to 
penetrate  the  frame  through  every  pore. 

Just  as  it  was  beginning  to  dawn  upon 
Fletcher’s  mind  that  he  had  seen  all  this 
before — which,  indeed,  he  had,  very  often — 
the  music  suddenly  ceased,  there  was  a 
r-r-rush  through  the  air,  a  faint  explosion, 
and  the  eye  that  looked  upward  towards  the 
sound  saw  several  vari-coloured  balls  floating 
away  on  the  darkness,  ever  changing  their 
hues  as  they  passed  through  the  night.  It 
i  was  the  first  rocket;  and  Booth,  who  knew 
every  combination  of  crackers  in  Europe  by 
heart,  but  was  insatiable  in  his  thirst  of 
,  everything  which  could  please  his  eye  or 
ear,  dragged  off  Fletcher,  within  whose  arm 
I  he  was  linked,  to  see  the  fireworks. 

These  consisted  of  the  usual  amount  of 
'  familiar  wheels  and  squibs,  half  obscured  by 
j  their  own  smoke,  with  rockets  and  those 
showers  of  gold  which  are  always  beautiful, 
j  and  were  as  good,  as  one  ever  sees  in  this 
country.  But  pyrotechnic  displays  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  but  sorry  affairs.41  I  suppose  that 
the  necessary  preparation  is  incompatible 
with  the  climate;  and,  indeed,  what  artist 
could  work  con  amorc,  with  the  odds  at  four 
to  one  that  his  cracker  will  be  spoilt  by  the 
1  damp  ?  And  there  is  so  much  more  in  the 
pre-arrangement,  which  demands  a  fair  pros¬ 
pect  of  dry  weather,  than  in  the  costliness  of 
the  preparations.  One  of  the  prettiest  dis¬ 
plays  the  writer  ever  saw  was  at  Baden- 
Baden,  and  consisted  merely  of  a  number 
of  large  squibs,  fastened  at  intervals  of  about 
a  foot  along  a  rope  some  fifteen  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  Kursaal.  The  effect  when  it  was  let 
off  was  that  of  a  cascade  of  fire. 

When  the  fireworks  were  over,  Fletcher — 
sometimes  with  one  of  his  companions,  some¬ 
times  with  another — strolled  about,  listening 
to  the  music,  looking  at  the  dancers,  smok¬ 
ing,  chatting,  and  occasionally  indulging  in 
conventional  chaff,  until  the  hours  passed, 
and  they  felt  that  mysterious  desire  for  a 

(  •  This  refers  to  a  period  before  the  Crystal  Palace 

j  Company  had  inaugurated  their  magnificent  displays 
of  fireworks. 


broiled  bone  or  a  devilled  lobster  cutlet 
which  those  who  have  drunk  a  good  deal  of 
wine  experience  when  the  effect  of  it  is 
beginning  to  pass  off,  and  they  entered  a 
supper-room. 

Who  was  that  sitting  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  room  —  that  man  with  fishy  eyes, 
hat  pushed  off  on  to  the  back  of  his  head, 
and  loosened  necktie?  Fletcher  could  hardly 
believe  his  senses,  but  it  certainly  was — Don 
Carlos  Perez!  What,  Mary’s  husband  in 
London,  and  here,  drunk,  and  in  such  com¬ 
pany,  on,  at  the  longest,  the  fifth  day  of 
their  married  life !  Mrs.  Perez’s  trials  had 
begun  early — if,  indeed,  the  absence  of  such 
a  fellow  could  be  esteemed  a  trial,  or  any 
other  than  a  boon  to  her.  It  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  his  and  Arnold’s  theory  of  such 
a  union  having  taken  place  might  be  erro¬ 
neous,  and  he  had  no  time  to  reason  upon 
the  matter.  Perez  hated  him,  had  attempted 
his  life,  and  was  evidently  in  no  state  to 
control  any  impulse  of  the  monent  A  scene, 
a  quarrel  in  which  Mary’s  name  might  be 
mentioned — which,  in  any  case,  would  be 
ridiculous — was  of  all  things  to  be  avoided ; 
and  he  thought  he  would  steal  back  un¬ 
noticed,  and  give  his  friends  the  slip.  It 
was  too  late.  Perez  had  seen  him  and  risen, 
and  Fletcher  could  not  bring  himself  ob-  I 
viously  to  run  away  from  any  man;  so  he  ! 
walked  quietly  on,  and  seated  himself  at 
the  table  which  Booth  had  already  selected 
for  their  supper.  Perez,  with  uncertain  gait, 
went  up  to  him,  and  stood  staring  insolently, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets :  of  all  which 
Fletcher  took  no  notice,  but  continued 
quietly  discussing  with  Booth  what  they 
should  have  for  supper. 

“Why,  here  is  the  Mexican!”  cried  Ned 
Harris,  who  had  made  acquaintance  with 
the  adventurer.  “Hallo,  Don!  you  are 
rather  tight  to-night” 

“So  here  you  are,  you  white-livered 
sneak,  are  you?”  said  Perez  to  Fletcher, 
without  noticing  Harris’s  salutation.  “  And 
you  think  you  have  done  me  between  you, 
do  you?  By  heaven,  I’ll  have  her  yet  Look 
here,  she  shall — ” 

“  Be  off,  fellow,”  said  Fletcher,  who  saw 
it  was  necessary  to  stop  his  tongue,  or  at  all 
events  to  turn  his  discourse  into  another 
channel,  at  any  risk.  “  If  you  annoy  me,  I 
will  give  you  in  charge  to  the  police.” 

“  Ah,  you  must  have  the  police  to  take 
care  of  you,  must  you,  cowardly  dog?” 

“  Come,  be  off!”  repeated  Fletcher.  “  The 
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fact  is,”  he  added,  turning  to  his  friends, 
“  that  I  happen  to  have  found  out  who  this 
fellow,  who  has  managed  to  palm  himself 
off  upon  several  good-natured  people  as  a 
gentleman,  really  is  —a  swindler,  a  gambling- 
house  decoy,  a - ” 

“Liar!”  yelled  Perez.  “There,  will 
that  make  you  fight?” 

“I  do  not  quarrel  with  pickpockets 
and  ticket-of-leave  men,”  sneered  Fletcher. 
“  I  give  them  in  charge.  Waiter,  fetch  a 
policeman.” 

Perez  snatched  a  knife  from  the  table,  and 
dashed  at  Fletcher,  who  was,  however,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  movement,  and  warded  off  the 
blow  with  his  left  arm,  while  he  dashed 
his  other  fist,  as  hard  as  he  could  drive, 
straight  into  the  centre  of  his  assailant’s 
face,  sending  him  stumbling  over  a  couple 
of  chairs  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
where  he  lay  on  his  back  with  a  streaming 
nose. 

The  great  thing  now  for  Fletcher  and  his 
party  was  to  avoid  a  general  row  and  bother 
with  the  police;  so  they  made  their  way 
through  the  fast  gathering  crowd,  and  got 
out  of  the  Gardens  as  soon  as  they  could. 
One  of  the  party  proposed  to  return  to  town 
and  sup  somewhere  else;  but  Fletcher,  who 
was  now  thoroughly  clear  in  his  head,  felt 
such  an  utter  distaste  for  further  riot,  that 
he  only  acceded  to  the  first  part  of  the 
proposition,  and,  parting  from  the  rest,  made 
his  way  home  alone. 

THE  ANTIDOTE. 

AN  only  bpy,  a  common  fate, 

Did  tumble  down  and  bump  his  pate. 

“  What’s  to  be  done?**  mamma  cries.  “What ! 
Cold  water?  No— ’t is  better  hot.” 

Her -kisses  to  assuage  the  pain 
Are  all  administered  in  vain. 

“  Oh,  what  a  terrible  disaster! 

A  sponge  —some  rag — the  sticking  plaister. 
Quick,  or  his  little  heart  will  break — 

A  cabbage  leaf — a  piece  of  steals. 

Something  or  other  ciuickly  bring — 

Vinegar — brandy  is  the  thing.” 

A  remedy  from  every  voice 
Causes  embarrassment  of  choice. 

Old  nurse  appears  amidst  the  flutter, 

And  cries  imperatively,  “Butter!” 

Her  sage  advice  they  promptly  take — 

His  front  is  buttered  like  a  cake. 

No  remedy  could  be  more  pat: 

He  calmly  dozes  after  that. 

The  mother  watches  in  suspense, 

Till  house  affairs  withdraw  her  thence ; 
Returning  in  a  little  while, 

She*s  greeted  with  a  cheerful  smile : 

“  My  dear  mamma,  you  must  not  mind, 


Good  little  Topsy’s*  been  so  kind ; 

For  when  I  showed  hfr  where  I  fell, 

She  kissed  the  place,  and  made  it  well." 

Thus  actions  often  gain  applause 
When  selfish  motives  are  the  cause. 

If  Topsy  all  the  truth  could  utter. 

The  only  love  was  love  of  butter. 

TABLE  TALK. 

JUST  as  Guy  Faux’s  Day  draws  near  it 
may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  see 
a  rhymed  statute,  or  rather  a  verse  or  two 
from  a  paraphrase  said  to  have  been  com¬ 
monly  sung  in  churches.  It  was  called 
“An  act  for  a  publique  Thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God  eveiy  yeare,  on  the  fift  day 
of  November,  Enacted  November  the  fift, 
1605,”  &c.  “The  same  act  in  verse  meet  for 
song,  thereby  to  retaine  in  minde  our  safetie 
from  the  gunpowder  treason.” 

1. 

“  Whereas  Almightie  God  hath  in  all  ages  shew'd 
his  power 

And  mercie  m  miraculous  standing  our  Saviour, 
And  gracious  deliverer  of  church  and  children  dear, 
Protecting  safely  Kings  and  States  who  right  re¬ 
ligious  are. 

II. 

And  where  no  nation  of  the  earth  hath  binne  more 
rearely  blest 

With  greater  benefits  then  this,  our  reahne  among 
the  rest; 

Which  freely  now  enjoy’ th  the  true  and  free  pro¬ 
fession 

Of  sacred  Gospel  under  our  King  and  dread 
Soveraigne. 

*  *  *  *  * 

With  dev’llish  Papists,  Jesuits,  and  Seminaries  all. 
Did  greatly  feare  and  enve  with  their  priests 
Sathanicall. 

THE  SECOND  PART. 

V. 

And  they  thus  fearing  did  conspire,  and  that  most 
horribly, 

That  when  our  Soveraigne  lord  the  King,  his 
Royal  Majestie, 

With  Queene  and  Prince  and  all  the  lords  (most 
fearefull  to  remember). 

With  all  the  Commons  had  been  met  the  fift  day 
of  November. 

VI. 

Within  the  year  of  Christ  our  Lord  XVI  hundred 
and  five, 

Then  sudainely  t’have  blown  them  up,  not  leave- 
ing  one  alive ; 

With  Houses  bothe  of  Parliament,  and  all  that 
royale  Court, 

With  gunpowder :  to  Church  and  realme  to  wotke 
the  deadly  hurt  *  * 

•  •  The  dog. 

Communications  to  the  Editor  should  he  addressed  to 
the  Office,  19,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden,  W.  C. 
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NETTLES. 

A  NOVELETTE. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

MR.  ROOKE  AND  MRS.  PUDGE. 

DICK,  who 
had  been 
robbed  of 
all  the  money 
he  possess¬ 
ed,  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the 
Red  Lion; 
and  the  next 
morning, 
though  weak 
from  loss  of 
blood,  he  was 
able  to  sit  up 
in  bed,  and  tell  what  had  happened  to  him  at 
the  ruins.  His  account  of  the  robbery  was 
a  short  one.  He  was  passing  the  castle,  he 
said,  when  he  was  struck  on  the  back  of 
I  the  head.  That  was  all;  he  could  recol- 
I  lect  no  more.  The  doctor,  who  had  been 
called  in  the  previous  night,  assured  Dick's 
|  friends  there  was  no  danger,  and  that  he 
j  would  be  all  right  again  in  a  day  or  two. 

Poor  Maggie,  who  had  been  crying  and 
!  fretting  nearly  all  the  night,  went  to  sit  by 
his  bedside  and  talk  with  him. 

“  Oh,  Dick,  I've  been  so  frightened,"  she 
said. 

“  Have  you,  my  dear?  It's  nothing.  I 
|  shall  be  well  again  soon.  The  doctor  says 
!  so,  and  I  quite  agree  with  him.” 

1  There  was  a  pause. 

“  Talk  to  me,  Maggie,  my  dear — tell  me 
of  all  the  changes  since  I've  been  away, 
j  Tell  me  something,  Maggie,  for  goodness 
I  sake.” 

I  “  What  shall  I  tell  you,  Dick?  I'm  afraid 
1  you're  too  ill.” 

|  “  No,  I'm  not  at  all  too  ill,  my  dear.” 


“  Then  what  shall  I  tell  you,  Dick?'* 

“Oh,  anything,  my  dear.  ‘Who  killed 
Cock  Robin,  and  who  saw  him  die?'  and 
who  came  to  sit  by  his  bedside,  and  wouldn't 
speak  a  word?” 

“Yes,  yes — I've  got  some  news,”  said 
Maggie.  “Tim's  friend,  Harry  Deffield — 
that  lived  with  his  uncle,  Jonah  Deffield — 
ran  away  too.  What  a  lot  of  running  away  ! 
How  queer  I  did  not  tell  you  that  before ! 
He  never  knew  what  to  do  with  himself 
when  Tim  was  gone,  and  he  has  not  been 
heard  of  since.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Wickliffe  is  dead, 
and  Mr.  Wickliffe  lives  in  the  old  hall  by 
himself  now.  He  took  a  fancy  to  Harry, 
you  know.  He  often  had  him  at  the  hall, 
and  paid  for  his  schooling  and  many  other 
things.  .  .  .  Mr.  Purden  and  Mr.  Rooke 
have  become  great  friends,  all  through  the 
mistake  about  Tim's  schooling.” 

“  Well  done,  Maggie — I  knew  you  could 
if  you  would.  How  did  the  quarrel  end 
with  Wadden  and  Rooke?” 

“  Mr.  Wadden  threatened  to  sue  Mr. 
Rooke  in  the  county  court  for  a  quarter's 
schooling;  but  it  was  settled  by  Mr.  Rooke 
paying  the  money.  There  has  been  nothing 
said  about  it  since.  .  .  .  Mr.  Biffle  married 
his  housekeeper  last  year,  and  went  to  Ame¬ 
rica.  ...  I  don't  think  there  is  anything 
else.” 

“  Nothing  else,  Maggie?  We  must  talk 
about  something.  What's  the  price  of 
butter?” 

“ Sixteen,  Dick.  What  a  question!”  said 
Maggie,  laughing. 

“  Can't  you  tell  me  a  tale?”  asked  Dick. 
“  *  Little  Jack  Homer  sat  in  a  comer;'  or, 
‘One,  two,  three:  I  like  coffee  and  Tommy 
likes  tea.'  Anything  you  like,  my  love.  I 
leave  it  entirely  in  your  hands.  Oh,  I've 
got  it !  How  came  the  old  sign  down?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  of  course.  I  never  told  you 
that,  did  I?  Well,  then,  on  Christmas 
Day,  in  the  morning,  we  found  it  on  the 
doorstep,  with  a  rope  round  one  end  of  it, 
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and  on  the  other  end  there  was  a  donkey. 
Father  was  so  sorry,  for  he  quite  loved  the 
sign.  It  was  not  broken.  Father  says  he 
shall  have  it  put  up  again.” 

“  That’s  queer,”  said  Dick.  “  A  dead 
donkey!” 

“Yes;  it  was  a  nice  donkey,  too — poor 
thing.” 

When  they  could  find  nothing  else  to  talk 
about,  Maggie  brought  out  all  her  books, 
and  placed  them  on  the  table  by  the  bed¬ 
side.  She  called  over  the  names,  and  Dick 
having  chosen  a  book,  she  read  it  to  him 
till  lie  was  asleep. . 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Rooke  was  hurrying 
along  the  streets  of  Wiggleton,  to  meet  his 
own  dear  boy.  He  arrived  at  Mrs.  Pudge’s, 
and  his  heart  throbbed  when  he  fancied  in 
a  few  minutes  he  should  see  Tim. 

Mrs.  Pudge  wobbled  to  the  door,  and 
opened  it. 

“  Your  name  is  Mrs.  Pudge,  I  believe?” 
said  Rooke,  smiling. 

“  Lor,  yees,  sur — who  towd.yer?” 

“  I  thought  it  was.” 

“What  made  yer  think  soa?” 

“  I  had  reasons.  You  let  lodgings,  Mrs. 
Pudge.” 

“  Oh,  now  I  sees  what  yer  bisness  is,  sur. 
Will  you  come  in,  sur?” 

Mr.  Rooke  was  shown  into  the  parlour, 
where  Tim  and  Dick  had  sat  for  hours. 

“Do  you  know  Timothy  Rooke?”  he 
said,  when  he  had  taken  a  seat. 

“Yees,  sur,  in  course  I  does;  an’  a  nice 
lad  he  is,  too,  sur.” 

“  Well,  Mrs.  Pudge,  I’m  his  father.” 

“Noa,  yer  doan't  say  soa?  Well,  I’m  sure !” 

“  Is  he  in?” 

“  Oh,  noa,  sur.” 

“  Oh,  noa!”  repeated  Rooke.  “What  do 
you  mean?  What  time  will  he  be  in?” 

“  He  woan’t  be  in  any  more.” 

Mr.  Rooke  was  not  prepared  for  this, 
and  it  made  him  angry.  He  looked  at  Mrs. 
Pudge  as  though  he  had  emphatically  made 
up  his  mind  to  kill  her,  and  was  considering 
which  was  the  shortest  way  of  carrying  out 
his  purpose. 

“  He  paid  me  yes’day,  and  said  he  was 
agoing,  nivver  to  return.” 

“  You  infernal  hippopotamus,  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  one  word  you  say !  You  see  I’ve  come 
to  fetch  him  home,  and  you  don’t  want  to 
part  with  him,  because  you  would  lose  a 
lodger.  Come  out  of  the  way!  I’ll  search 
every  room!” 


He  darted  past  her  to  overrun  the  house; 
but  Mrs.  Pudge,  with  wonderful  dexterity, 
considering  her  age  and  size,  caught  hold  of 
his  coat-tails,  and  held  him  fast  before  he 
had  gone  three  steps  upstairs. 

“You  owdacious  critter,  come  down!” 
she  shouted.  “  Did  any  one  ever  see  the 
likes?  Oh  dear — oh  dear,  you  imperint 
critter !  I’ll  show  you  whether  I’m  a  ripper- 
bottimer  or  not!  Oh,  how  I’ll  make  you 
pay  for  this — that’s  all !” 

“Leave  go,  you  disgraceful  old  reptile! 
Why  should  you  want  to  stop  me  if  he  isn't 
here?” 

A  violent  pull  released  him,  and  threw 
Mrs.  Pudge  all  her  length  on  the  stairs,  with 
Mr.  Rooke’s  coaWails  in  her  hands.  He 
ran  into  all  the  roams,  shouting  “  Tim,”  and 
looking  under  the  beds.  He  could  not  see 
his  son  anywhere;  but  he  found  a  letter  for  | 
Dick  in  Tim’s  handwriting  and  btuput  it  in  , 
his  pocket 

He  went  downstair^  when  he  mm  again  I 
attacked  by  Mrs.  Pudges  whor  all  the  time  1 
had  been  making  user  of  the  most  violent 
language,  and  threatening,  tt*  send  for  the  i 
police.  I 

“  You  can  go  to  the  devil  ir you  like,  and 
the  police  too!”  he  said,  seating  himself  in 
the  arm-chair.  “  You  may  shout  and  stonn 
until  your  old  head  comes  off;  but  I  tell  | 
you  I’ll  not  move  out  of  the  house  till  I  see  | 
my  son — don’t  you  make  any  mistake!”  | 

Mrs.  Pudge,  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  re¬ 
tired  to  the  back  kitchen,  to  consider  what  1 
was  to  be  done  next  i 

“  I  think,  under  the  circumstances,”  said 
Rooke,  when  he  was  alone,  “that  I  have  a  | 
right  to  read  this  note  addressed  to  Dick,  i 
It  may  confirm  my  suspicions.” 

“  My  dear  Dick — I  found  out  your  i| 
scheme,  I  think;  and  I  thank  you  for  hying  |, 
to  help  me  in  spite  of  myself.  I’m  sure  you  J 
thought  of  my  good  when  you  resolved  to  ! 
go  to  Peckfield.  I  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  to  me  at  all  times.  God  bless 
you !  I  shall  be  a  long  way  from  dear  old 
home  when  you  return;  but  I  shall  see  you 
again  some  day,  when  we  both  stand  higher  | 
in  the  world.  Good-bye. — Ever  yours,  | 

“  Tim."  I 

**  How  shall  I  go  home  this  time?  His 
mother  will  be  at  the  door  to  clasp  him  m 
her  arms,  and  again  I  must  say  he  is  gone  , 
Tim,  if  you  only  knew  what  unhappiness 
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your  waywardness  is  causing,  you  would  act 
differently !” 

“  Who  are  you  a-talking  to  now,  you  bage 
old  jackdaw  ?”  said  Mrs.  Pudge,  looking  in 
at  the  door. 

“  Mrs.  Pudge,”  said  Rooke,  softly,  “  you 
must  pardon  me.  I  have  found  out  that  I 
am  mistaken.  Here  is  a  sovereign  for  the 
trouble  I  have  caused  you.” 

He  strode  gloomily  out  of  the  house, 
leaving  Mrs.  Pudge  in  the  greatest  surprise. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

EXODUS. 

WHEN  Tim  had  satisfied  himself  that 
Dick  had  gone  to  Peckfield  to  tell 
all,  he  started  at  once  on  foot  for  London, 
which  to  his  young  mind  was  the  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.  Thousands  had  gone 
there  without  a  shilling,  and  turned  away 
i  with  fortunes.  Many  weary  miles  he  went, 

!  by  day  and  night,  and  the  hours  were  full 
j  of  sorrow.  Sick  at  heart,  he  travelled  the 
j  barren  roads,  with  no  one  to  cheer  him  on 
jj  his  way  or  say  a  kind  word.  He  would 
!  I  sometimes  make  his  bed  beside  a  haystack, 
and  watch  the  moon  and  stars  until  sleep 
j  closed  his  eyes;  but  if  rain  fell,  and  he  was 
I  ill  and  very  tired,  he  would  bargain  for  a 
|  bed  at  a  wayside  inn,  where  he  might  sleep 
I  comfortably,  and  have  his  clothes  put  to 
:  dry.  How  gloomy  was  the  task  1  And  when 
he  should  come  to  his  journey’s  end  he 
would  not  know  which  way  to  turn. 

When  he  came  within  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  of  London,  he  felt  sure  that  he  should 
die  if  he  tried  to  walk  any  farther.  He 
leaned  against  a  milestone — “London,  28 
miles  ” — and  inquired  of  a  carrier  who  was 
passing  with  his  waggon  if  there  was  a 
railway  station  near.  He  was  told  there 
was  one  about  two  miles  off;  and  the  car¬ 
rier,  saying  he  was  going  that  way,  offered 
Tim  a  ride,  which  he  gratefully  accepted. 

At  the  station  they  said  the  London  train 
would  be  due  in  about  two  hours,  so  Tim 
went  into  the  waiting-room,  and  slept  be¬ 
fore  the  fire,  using  his  bundle  for  a  pillow. 
Sleep  before  a  fire,  to  one  thoroughly  cold 
and  almost  too  tired  to  move,  is  indeed  re¬ 
freshing.  The  bitter  memories  of  the  day 
were  gone.  He  did  not  dream,  but  slept 
so  soundly  that  he  seemed  not  to  exist. 

At  length  the  train  clattered  away  with 
him  to  King’s  Cross  Station,  where  the 
platform  was  crowded  with  people,  bustling 
each  other  to  get  away.  The  wondrous 


size  of  the  place  astounded  him,  and  he 
stood,  with  his  bundle  in  his  hand,  like 
one  lost.  He  turned  to  go,  but  was  puzzled 
in  getting  out  of  the  big  building,  and  when 
he  did  do  so  his  amazement  was  increased. 
Cabs  and  omnibuses  rolled  along  in  every 
direction,  and  crowds  of  people  thronged 
the  pavements*  Men,  women,  and  children 
ran  about,  shouting  and  talking  on  all  sides. 
He  had  not  gone  far,  when  a  young  man 
politely  offered  to  carry  his  bundle  for  him, 
and  disappeared  with  it,  without  asking  him 
where  he  wished  to  go.  He  followed  the 
thief  as  fast  as  his  aching  legs  would  carry 
him,  to  recover  his  property;  but  he  was 
knocked  down  by  a  passing  cab,  and  nearly 
run  over.  His  shoulder  bled,  and  he  was 
miserable.  He  knew  not  where  to  go,  or 
what  to  da 

What  a  mighty  place  he  had  got  to;  and 
still,  out  of  all  the  multitude,  none  knew 
him  to  speak  to  him  or  help  him  I  He  be¬ 
came  so  wretched  and  low-spirited  that  he 
could  not  help  thinking  he  should  like  to 
die.  He  could  not  dismiss  the  thought- — 
there  was  a  charm  in  it.  For  hours  he  had 
passed  along  the  crowded  footpaths,  feeling 
that  he  must  go  on,  on,  on ;  though  he  knew 
not  where.  Every  place  was  thronged  with 
busy  folk,  for  ever  coming  and  for  ever 
going,  as  though  they  were  machines,  and 
the  whole  task  of  their  lives  was  to  rush 
about  from  morning  till  night  They  did 
not  seem  to  have  any  time  to  think  of  any¬ 
body  or  anything  but  themselves.  Lords 
and  murderers,  dukes  and  hawkers  were  all 
there.  Vehicles  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from 
a  donkey-car  with  a  shaky  old  man,  to  the 
fancy  brougham  with  powdered  flunkeys, 
twisted  about;  and  engines  screamed  along 
between  the  housetops.  How  many  strange 
people,  and  how  differently  dressed ! — silks 
and  satins  and  shabby  gowns ;  ragged  coats 
and  new  black  cloth;  well-dressed  rogues 
and  shabby  ones;  well-dressed  gentlemen 
and  shabby  ones.  How  many  strange  faces ! 
Knitted  brows  and  curled  lips,  with  fierce 
look  and  solemn  stride,  smiling  and  whistling 
and  swinging  sticks.  There  were  the  short¬ 
sighted  with  spectacles;  the  one-armed  and 
the  one-legged — a  medley  throng  of  young 
and  old,  merry  and  sad;  and  all  eager  for 
life  in  any  form.  Hundreds  with  uncom¬ 
fortable  homes;  hundreds  without  homes; 
thousands  miserable;  and  not  one  thoroughly 
contented  and  happy. 

These  were  Tim’s  thoughts  as  he  went  in 
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search  of  work  and  a  resting-place.  Rain 
fell  with  the  darkness,  and  he  stood  in  a 
passage  for  shelter,  trying  to  summon  up 
courage  to  meet  the  worst,  whatever  might 
befall  him.  Shop  windows  and  lamps  were 
lit,  and  carriages  rolled  along  thicker  and 
fester.  He  noticed  that  many  stopped  a 
few  yards  off.  He  went  to  the  place,  and 
found  it  to  be  the  entrance  to  a  theatre. 
Ladies  in  long  shining  robes  were  tripping 
from  the  carriages  to  the  carpeted  corridors. 
He  remembered  scenes  at  Wiggleton,  and 
he  could  not  help  but  smile  when  he  pictured 
Dick  and  himself  in  the  pantomime. 

He  bought  a  pennyworth  of  hot  potatoes 
for  his  supper,  and  turned  to  find  a  bed  for 
the  night.  He  saw  a  card,  “Beds,”  in  a 
small  greengrocer’s  shop  window,  and  he 
made  arrangements  to  sleep  there.  He 
went  at  once  to  his  bed-room — a  cold,  wet 
chamber,  with  black  marks  on  the  walls 
where  the  rain  had  penetrated.  He  sat  on 
a  box  beside  the  window,  and  buried  his 
head  in  his  hands.  A  feeling  of  faintness 
came  over  him,  which  he  could  not  resist. 
His  mouth  was  parched  and  his  head  ached. 
He  could  feel  the  blood  rushing  to  his  face, 
and  knew  that  consciousness  was  gradually 
leaving  him.  He  knew  he  was  fainting, 
although  he  had  never  done  so  before. 
To  banish  the  sensation,  he  stood  up, 
and  immediately  there  was  a  jarring  all 
over  him.  The  blood  tingled  in  his  veins, 
and  he  felt  that  his  head  was  being  gal¬ 
vanized. 

He  remembered  nothing  more  until  he 
found  himself  on  the  floor,  waking  as  from 
a  sleep.  The  candle  had  burnt  to  the 
socket,  and  went  out  with  a  sputter  as  he 
staggered  to  the  box  again.  The  doors  of 
his  home  were  still  open  to  receive  him;  and 
his  dear  mother  and  father — God  bless 
them !— waiting  to  forgive  him  and  take  him 
back  with  a  blessing.  Still,  starvation  was 
staring  him  grimly  in  the  face,  and  all  be¬ 
cause  his  little  heart  was  stubborn  and 
hardened  as  Pharaoh’s.  And  who  hardened 
the  heart  of  Pharaoh?  Could  he  go  back 
again?  No,  he  would  not.  What  if  the 
home  was  no  longer  his?  What  if,  in  turn¬ 
ing  back,  he  met  with  contempt?  No;  he 
would  not  turn  back  again,  if  he  died  in  the 
gutter.  He  would  live  the  life,  relying  on 
the  Providence  that  brings  to  every  one — 
lord  and  beggar — the  result  of  his  own 
deeds.  “  As  ye  sow  ye  shall  reap.”  What 
had  he  sown?  Disobedience.  Neverthe¬ 


less,  he  would  sow  again,  and  time  would 
work  changes  in  his  favour. 

A  man  stood  under  his  window,  in  the 
rain,  grinding  an  organ — “Home,  sweet 
Home.” 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

MR.  TRENCH  GIVES  A  DINNER. 

TMCK  BUFTON,  whom  we  left  at  the 
U  Red  Lion  Inn,  suffering  from  a  wound 
at  the  back  of  his  head,  improved  every  hour 
under  the  care  of  Maggie,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  regained  his  usual  health  and  strength. 
He  was  sorry  Tim  had  escaped  his  father. 
He  feared  he  might  have  fallen  in  Tim’s 
estimation,  in  spite  of  the  kind  note  to  the 
contrary;  and  almost  regretted  what  he  had 
done,  although  it  was  for  Tim's  good.  He 
could  not  regret  his  visit  to  Peckfield — even 
taking  into  consideration  that  he  had  been 
knocked  on  the  head — for  Maggie  had  made 
him  happy.  Nearly  every  day  he  went  in 
the  fields  with  her,  and  he  would  often  tell 
her  what  wonderful  things  he  intended  doing 
in  the  future.  He  would  have  a  large  house 
some  day,  with  marble  statues  on  the  stair¬ 
case,  a  library  of  a  thousand  volumes,  and 
paintings,  pictures,  and  carpets  all  over  the 
house. 

One  morning  Dick  accidentally  fell  across 
the  signboard,  and  his  curiosity  led  him  to 
examine  it  carefully.  He  wiped  the  dust 
away,  and  went  for  spirits  of  wine.  He 
worked  again  at  the  sign,  and  behold  there 
came  to  light  a  lion’s  paw;  then  came 
another  paw ;  and,  finally,  a  lion  complete. 

“Trench  will  go  off  his  head  when  he 
sees  this  lion,”  said  Dick  to  himself.  “I 
must  hide  it  for  awhile,  and  seek  out  mine 
host” 

In  the  sitting-room  he  found  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Trench,  and  Maggie. 

“Here’s  Dick,”  said  Trench.  “We’ve 
something  to  tell  you,  my  unlucky  friend. 
Why,  you  are  looking  as  strong  as  a  lion 
again — not  a  red  lion.  I  say,  owd  woman, 
that’s  a  good  joke.” 

“What  is  the  news?”  asked  Dick. 

“Well,  Dick,  this  is  it:  I  am  going  to 
give  a  dinner — a  really  good  English  dinner 
— the  night  before  you  go  away.  ’What 
with  one  thing  an'  another,  your  running 
away,  an’  Rooke's  son  running  away,  an’ 
both  of  yer  meeting  with  one  another,  an' 
yer  coming  here  agin,  an’  then  getting  your 
head  smashed — and  a  play-actor,  too . — what 
wi'  one  thing  an'  another,  you've  gi'n  us 
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somethin'  to  talk  about  for  years,  and  we're 
going  to  celebrate  your — your” — 

“  Departure,”  suggested  Maggie. 

“  Y es,  departure,”  continued  Trench.  “An* 
the  best  of  it  is,  Dick,  we  like  yer,  we  like 
yer — everybody,  even  Maggie,  likes  yer,  an’ 
th'  owd  pony.” 

“I'm  sure  you  are  very  kind,”  said 
Dick. 

“  Now, 'owd  your  noise,  Dick — don't  mind 
about  that,  we're  goin'  to” — 

“  Are  you  obliged  to  go  on  Thursday?” 
interrupted  Maggie;  “can't  you  stay  a  little 
longer?” 

She  smiled  so  lovingly  that  it  almost  made 
him  waver  in  his  determination. 

“  No,  Maggie,  I  wish  I  could — my  en¬ 
gagement  compels  me  to  leave  on  Thurs¬ 
day.” 

“  Well,  then,”  observed  Mr.  Trench,  em¬ 
phatically,  “  the  dinner  must  take  place  on 
Wednesday  evening.” 

“  And  we'll  have  a  treat,  and  not  half  a 
one,”  said  Trench,  dancing  round  the  table, 
and  holding  his  pipe  above  his  head — “a 
nice  party  of  owd  chums,  not  many — Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rooke,  Mr.  Purden,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bulwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trowtman,  Mulber, 
Dick  and  Maggie,  myself  an' — an’  th'  owd 
woman.  My  love,  I’m  always  a-callin'  you 
owd,  I  know;  but  you  remember  what  Mr. 
Purden  said  when  we  were  at  Rooke’s  on 
Christmas  Eve — we  generally  call  things  owd 
that  we  love.  Talking  of  Christmas  Eve 
makes  me  think  o'  that  signboard.” 

“  Have  you  seen  it,  then,  lately?”  asked 
Dick. 

“  No,  Dick,  I've  not.” 

“  Then  go  and  look  at  it  now,  and  you 
will  see — what  you  will  see.  It's  a  fine  sight 
now.  I’ve  put  it  in  the  brewhouse.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trench  hurried  off  at  once 
to  see  what  they  should  see,  and  when  they 
returned  they  were  .full  of  glad  surprise  at 
what  they  had  seen.  How  some  of  Trench’s 
friends  would  stare  who  had  always  main¬ 
tained  there  never  was  a  lion  on  the  sign ! 
He  should  thank  Dick  for  his  discovery  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Trench  hurried  back  to 
the  sitting-room,  and  was  about  to  deliver  a 
long  oration,  when  he  found  Dick  had  gone, 
and  Maggie  too ! 

“Oh,  I  see  'em!”  he  said,  walking  up  to 
the  window — “  I  see  ’em !  There  they  go, 
out  for  a  walk  in  the  fields,  as  usual,  without 
staying  to  see  what  I  said  about  the  sign. 
Never  mind,  it  will  do  when  Dick  comes 


back.  What  a  rare  fellow  he  is !  I  reckon 
that  is  the  finest  discovery  that  has  been 
made  this  century — in  a  small  way!” 


MARIE. 

ACROSS  the  far  blue  hills,  Marie, 

The  mellow  moon  looks  wistfully, 
And  folds  us  lingering  sadly  here — 

This  last,  last  time  for  many  a  year. 

Farewell,  farewell,  I  pass  from  thee, 

Across  the  sad  hills,  love  Marie ! 

Across  the  far  blue  hills,  Marie, 

The  same  sweet  moon  shall  shine  on  thee ; 
When  drawing  nigh  to  this  dear  place, 

With  tears  upon  thy  wan,  sweet  face, 

Thou’lt  yearn  and  stretch  sad  hands  for  me, 
Across  the  sad  hills,  love  Marie. 

Across  the  happy  hills,  Marie, 

With  happy  steps  I  come  to  thee; 

The  years  of  parting  all  are  o’er. 

We  twain  shall  part  on  earth  no  more. 

Come  forth,  come  forth  to  welcome  me, 
Across  the  happy  hills,  Marie ! 

Across  the  shadowy  hills,  Marie, 

I  come,  I  pause,  I  look  for  thee. 

I  only  find  a  mossed  head-stone — 

A  little  legend  graved  thereon. 

That  tells  me  thou  art  gone  from  me. 

Across  Death’s  dim  hills,  love  Marie. 

Across  the  bars  of  Heaven,  Marie, 

Look  from  thy  place  in  love  on  me, 

And  cheer  me  while  I  linger  here, 

Lone  toiling  through  each  lonely  year, 

Till  God  shall  bid  me  come  to  thee, 

Across  the  far  hills,  love  Marie ! 

FRED.  E.  WEATHERLY. 
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By  an  American. 

THE  American  citizen  who  visits  England 
for  the  first  time  sees  a  great  deal  to 
admire:  more  than  he  can  see  anywhere  else 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  let  him  brag  of  Paris 
and  La  'Belle  France  never  so  loudly.  Both 
in  town  and  country  he  encounters  something 
totally  different  from  anything  he  has  ever 
seen  before.  In  town  he  finds,  perhaps,  no 
one  commercial  street  so  fine  as  the  Broadway 
which  he  has  left  behind  him;  but  he  finds 
at  least  a  score  of  commercial  streets,  any 
one  of  which  is  finer  than  any  commercial 
street  in  America  except  Broadway.  The 
massive,  antiquated,  and — to  him — quaint 
architecture  which  meets  his  eye  at  every 
turn  has  a  peculiar  fascination  for  him — a 
fascination  which  an  Englishman,  “  to  the 
manner  bom,”  will  have  some  difficulty 
in  comprehending.  Unlike  the  gay,  new, 
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marble-fronted  edifices  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  admire  in  New  York  or 
Washington,  the  buildings  here  in  London 
betoken  age,  stability,  and  long-enduring 
prosperity.  If  he  be  a  connoisseur  in  works 
of  art,  he  finds  at  the  National  Gallery,  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  else¬ 
where,  such  means  of  cultivating  his  taste 
as  will  to  a-  very  great  extent  destroy  his 
admiration  of  any  exhibitions  of  a  similar 
character  to  be  found  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent  If  he  be  a  lover  of  books,  he  finds 
at  the  colossal  establishment,  in  Great  Rus- 
sell-street,  Bloomsbury,  a  vast  collection 
compared  with  which  the  largest  literary 
collections  of  his  native  land  seem  like  pri¬ 
vate  libraries.  If  he  be  a  bon  vivant \  he 
can  gratify  his  palate  with  such  exquisitely 
cooked  edibles  as  he  will  tall  for  in  vain 
even  at  such  palatial  and  well-ordered  esta¬ 
blishments  as  the  Fifth  Avenue,  the  Grand 
Central,  the  St.  Nicholas,  or  the  Astor.  If 
he  be  an  habitual  playgoer,  he,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  sees  acting  which  bears 
some  resemblance  to  reality.  To  be  sure, 
he  can  always  see  one  or  two  good  actors 
on  the  stage  at  Booth's,  at  Wallack's,  or  at 
Niblo's;  but  at  the  best  London  theatres  he 
sees  that  the  judicious  acting  is  not  confined 
to  one  or  two :  he  sees  every  character  in 
the  piece  sustained  by  an  artist  whose  soul 
is  in  his  work.  The  First  Gravedigger, 
Roderigo,  and  Hubert  hold  the  mirror  up 
to  nature  no  less  faithfully  than  Hamlet, 
Othello,  and  the  Bastard.  Hereafter,  he 
will  read  Shakspeare  with  greater  zest  than 
ever;  and  many  passages  will  have  quite  a 
new  meaning  for  him. 

In  the  country,  more  especially  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer,,  the  difference 
between  England  and  America  is  perhaps 
even  more  distinctly  marked  than  in  town. 
The  smooth,  hard*  level  roads;  the  high  state 
of  cultivation;  the  beau  iful,  trim-looking 
hedges,  redolent  of  roses  ami  sweetbriar; 
the  meadows  profusely  besprinkled  with 
cowslips  and  primroses;  and  the  innume¬ 
rable  quaint  little  green  lanes,  leading  ap¬ 
parently  to  nowhere,  all  combine  to  induce 
the  American  traveller  to  pronounce  this 
fair  realm  of  England  to  be  one  huge  land- 
scape-garden.  And  if  he  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  friends  in  the  country — if  he  re¬ 
ceive  and  accept  an  invitation  to  spend  a 
fortnight  at  an  English  gentleman’s  country 
house — his  visit  will  be  a  green  spot  in  his 
memory  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life. 


Another  circumstance  which  materially  I 
contributes  to  his  enjoyment,  if  he  be  a  | 
scholarly  man,  and  well  read  in  English  | 
history,  is  the  fact  that,  from  the  moment 
when  he  sets  foot  upon  English  soil,  he  | 
treads  upon  classic  ground.  He  knows  all 
about  the  circumstances  under  which  Magna  | 
Charta  was  signed,  and  is  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  death  of  Thomas  k  Beckett;  and  , 
now  he  visits  Runnymede  and  Canterbury.  | 
He  has  read  of  Tewkesbury,  of  Marston  | 
Moor,  and  of  Chalgrove  Field;  and  now  he 
sees  those  spots,  not  only  with  his  mental, 
but  also  with  his  bodily  eye ;  and  is  probably  , 
somewhat  astonished — as  I  most  certainly 
was — to  find  that  the  yeomanry  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  last-named  place  never 
heard  the  name  of  John  Hampden.  He  ; 
finds  himself,  let  us  say,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Toddington,  in  Bedfordshire;  and  1 
Macaulay's  touching  passage  about  Lady 
Henrietta  Wentworth  at  once  recurs  to  his 
recollection.  He  sets  out  to  inspect  the  tree 
whereon  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  carved  the 
name  of  that  ill-starred  lady;  and  it  is  only 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  —  owing  to  the 
family  having  become  extinct — that  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  finding  the  former  seat  of  the  Went¬ 
worths.  At  last,  however,  he  finds  the  iden¬ 
tical  tree,  and  bears  away  a  piece  of  the 
bark  in  triumph.  He  also  pays  a  visit  to 
the  “  sumptuous  mausoleum  "  mentioned  by 
the  historian,  in  the  neighbouring  parish 
church,  and  reads  the  inscription  thereon. 
Altogether,  he  finds  considerable  difficulty 
in  persuading  himself  that  he  is  wide-awake. 
He  has  dreamed  of  all  these  things  for  years, 
but  never  expected  to  see  them ;  and  now 
that  they  are  presented  to  him  in  succession, 
he  can  hardly  persuade  himself  that  the 
whole  thing  is  not  another  dream,  from 
which  he  is  destined  presently  to  awaken. 

Such,  at  all  events,  were  my  own  feelings 
upon  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  this  | 
country,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  the 
year  of  grace  1871.  Never  in  my  life  have 
I  experienced  such  warm,  such  profuse,  such  j 
unbounded  kindness  and  hospitality.  Many  I 
causes  contributed  to  make  me  feel  proud 
of  my  descent  from  English  stock.  An 
English  gentleman  is,  I  honestly  believe, 
the  noblest  specimen  of  humanity  to  be 
found  in  the  world ;  always  excepting — and 
that  not  alone  on  the  score  of  gallantry — 
an  English  lady.  And  having  premised  so 
much,  I  trust  that  the  animadversions  in 
which  I  am  about  to  indulge  will  be  re-' 
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ceived  in  good  part,  and  will  not  be  set 
down  to  the  democratic  prejudice  which  is 
by  some  persons  regarded  as  inseparable 
from  the  American  character.  So  far  as  I 
know  my  own  mind,  I  can  conscientiously 
avouch  that  I  have  no  prejudices  whatever 
with  respect  to  England  and  Englishmen, 
except  in  their  favour.  But  there  is  one 
grievance  incidental  to  life  in  this  country 
which  appears  so  odious  in  my  eyes  that  I 
claim  the  privilege  of  a  hearing  upon  the 
subject. 

This  grievance  is  the  system  of  Gratui¬ 
ties,  which,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  uni¬ 
versally  prevalent  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  I  have  the  less  hesi- ' 
tation  in  expressing  my  views  about  it,  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  is  acknowledged  to 
be  a  grievance,  by  every  Englishman  with 
whom  I  have  conversed  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

I  suppose  I  need  hardly  deem  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  such  things  as  gratuities  are 
unknown  in  America  as  part  of  a  regularly 
organized  system,  except  in  the  case  of  pro¬ 
fessional  beggars — a  class  which  happily 
meets  with  very  slight  encouragement  there; 
for  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  no  man 
who  is  in  reasonable  bodily  health,  and 
willing  to  earn  his  living,  has  any  occasion 
to  beg.  It  would  perhaps  be  more  strictly 
accurate  to  say  that  gratuities  mere  unknown 
in  America  until  the  last  year  or  two,  during 
which  time  European  travellers  have  been 
doing  their  best — or  worst — to  introduce 
the  shameful  system.  I  am  truly  thankful, 
for  the  sake  of  my  countrymen,  to  be  able 
to  state  that  the  success  of  these  voluntary 
experimentalists  has  been  very  partial  in¬ 
deed^  The  experiments  have  been  tried 
upon  a*class  of  persons  very  different  from 
the  ordinary  English  servant.  The  average 
American  -  servant  or  waiter  is  not  a  high- 
minded  gentleman ;  he  would  experience  no 
conscientious  scruples  at  getting  the  better 
of  you  in  a  pecuniary  transaction;  but  he  at 
least  has  the  feelings  of  a  man,  no  less  than 
his  betters  in  social  position^.  The  man  who 
would  offer  a  gratuity  to  an  American  ser¬ 
vant  or  mechanic  for  replying  to  a  civil 
question,  or  even  for  performing  an  incon¬ 
siderable  service,  would,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  have  good  reason  for  repenting  of' 
his  conduct.  For  my  own  part,  I  would 
almost  as  soon  think  of  insulting  an  ordi¬ 
nary  American  of  humble  degree  by  offer¬ 
ing  him  a  gratuity,  as  I  would  think  of  pro¬ 


posing  a  game  of  whisky-poker  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury. 

My  experience  of  the  gratuity  system 
dates  from  the  time  when  I  had  been  in 
England  about  thirty  seconds.  The  mo¬ 
ment  I  disembarked  at  Liverpool,  I  walked 
forward  into  the  large  cattle-pen  where  pas¬ 
sengers'  trunks  and  luggage  are  supposed  to 
be  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Custom 
House  officials.  I  say  “supposed  to  be,” 
because,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
only  subjected  to  such  scrutiny  in  the  event 
of  their  owner's  neglecting  to  espouse  the 
gratuity  system  by  “tipping”  half-arcrown 
— or  it  may  be  a  few  pence — to  the  person 
whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  his  luggage.  I 
was  asked  if  I  had  any  cigars  or  tobacco  in 
my  trunks.  I  replied  in  the  negative;  and 
was  proceeding  to  unlock  and  unstrap  them 
one  after  another,  for  the  official’s  inspec¬ 
tion,  when  I  received  from  him  a  gentle, 
insinuating  nudge  on  the  shoulder.  I  looked 
up ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
saw  the  face  of  a  veritable  Jerry  Sneak.  He 
placed  his  knuckles  up  to  his  forehead,  and 
then,  with  a  sort  of  wheezy  grunt,  commenced 
rapidly  moving  his  eyes  from  my  breast  to 
the  ground,  and  vice  versd — he  hod  not  suffi¬ 
cient  manhood  to  look  as  high  as  my  face. 
I  had  never  been  subjected  to  anything  of 
this  kind  before,  but  I  had  read  of  it;  and 
there  was  no  misunderstanding  his  pitiful, 
hangdog  gestures.  If  ever  actions  spoke 
louder  than  words  could  possibly  have  done, 
they  did  on  this  occasion.  With  a  smile  of 
unconcealed  contempt,  I  slipped  half-a-crown 
into  his  apparently  unconscious  hand,  and  for 
that  sum  purchased  the  privilege  of  relock¬ 
ing  my  trunks  without  any  further  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  going  on  my  way  rejoicing.  For 
all  he  knew  to  the  contrary,  I  might  have 
a  hundredweight  of  choice  Virginia  in  those 
trunks.  He  neither  knew  nor  cared  what 
was  in  them.  He  had  his  douceur,  and  had 
done  his  duty  to  his  country,  like  a  pious 
and  faithful  official. 

From  the  time  when  I  first  saw  this  ex¬ 
pression  on  the  face  of  the  official,  as  above 
mentioned,  I  have  been  able  to  sympathize 
with  Swift's  description  of  the  Yahoos  to  an 
extent  which  before  I  should  have  thought 
impossible.  I  have  often  seen  the  expres¬ 
sion  since.  Not  to  mince  matters,  I  see  it 
every  day.  I  see  it,  in  fact,  every  time  I 
dine  or  lunch  at  an  hotel  or  coffee-house.  I 
see  it  every  time  I  ask  a  policeman  the  way 
to  anywhere.  I  see  it  every  time  I  ask  the 
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simplest  question  of  a  railway  official.  In 
short,  I  see  it  every  time  I  have  occasion  to 
accost  any  person  who  may  be  supposed  to 
be  beneath  my  own  degree  in  life.  And  I 
never  see  it  that  I  do  not  feel  a  contempt 
and  loathing  for  its  owner  such  as  words 
are  wholly  inadequate  to  express.  I  never 
see  it  that  I  don’t  wonder  at  the  audacious 
satire  of  the  author  of  that  patriotic  song,  of 
which  the  chorus  is — 

“  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves.” 

I  never  see  it  without  feeling  an  almost  over¬ 
powering  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  my 
right  leg,  urging  me  to  apply  my  foot  to  that 
portionof  his  anatomy  which  it  is  unbecoming 
to  minutely  particularize.  (N.B.  The  latter 
impulse  doubtless  has  its  origin  in  that  cul¬ 
pable  rowdyism  so  inherent  in  the  trans-At¬ 
lantic  character.)  There  is  nothing  under 
Heaven  base  or  disgusting  enough  to  com¬ 
pare  to  that  expression.  Do  you  suggest 
the  expression  in  the  countenance  of  a  sneak- 
thief  detected  in  the  fact?  Down  on  your 
knees,  sir,  and  beg  the  blackguard’s  pardon. 
His  countenance  is  majesty  itself,  “  Hype¬ 
rion  to  a  satyr,”  in  comparison. 

I  am  informed  that  it  is  only  of  late  years 
that  this  gratuity  system  has  attained  its 
present  dimensions,  and  that  it  is  every 
year  extending  its  ramifications.  All  I  can  say 
is,  that  I  sincerely  hope,  fQr  England’s  sake, 
that  this  account  is  not  true.  It  is  mani¬ 
festly  to  that  class  which  derms  benefit 
from  the  system  that  the  nation  would  have 
to  look  to  swell  its  armies  in  the  event  of  a 
foreign  war,  for  this  class  seems  to  include 
all  persons  beneath  the  rank  of  gentleman. 
I  should  certainly  think  that  nothing  short 
of  the  direct  interposition  of  Heaven  can 
save  the  nation  that  has  to  rely  upon  such 
materials  for  its  defence.  A  human  being,  * 
in  order  to  fight  well,  either  in  the  field  or 
elsewhere,  must  have  some  glimmering  of 
manliness  and  self-respect  in  his  compo¬ 
sition;  and  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
detect  any  trace  of  either  sentiment  in  the 
class  alluded  to.  I  have  stated  my  opinion 
of  the  English  gentleman,  and  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  state  my  opinion  of  the 
English  flunkey ;  which  I  cannot  more  em¬ 
phatically  do  than  by  declaring  that  he  has 
been  debased  by  the  gratuity  system  until 
he  has  become  the  antithesis  of  his  master. 

But  the  system  is  not  only  disgraceful  and 
impolitic  in  the  senses  above  enlarged  upon : 
it  is  built  upon  a  foundation  of  shameful 


dishonesty  and  imposition.  I  take  up  my 
quarters  at  an  hotel.  A  price  is  set  upon  the 
food  I  call  for,  which  is  not  calculated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  mere  cost  of  the  food  itself, 
with  a  reasonable  profit  thereon;  but  a 
liberal  per  centage  is  added  for  the  rent  of 
the  building,  and  the  cost  of  cooking  and  at¬ 
tendance.  This  price  I  have  to  pay  for  the 
food  alone,  and  then  I  find  in  my  bill  an  ad¬ 
ditional  charge  for  attendance  as  a  separate 
item.  This,  one  would  suppose  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  anomalous;  but,  as  Hamlet  says, 
“  worse  remains  behind.”  This  item  for 
attendance — attendance  for  which  I  thus 
have  to  pay  twice  over — goes  into  the 
pocket,  not  of  the  attendant,  but  of  the  land¬ 
lord.  I  am  then  called  upon  to  pay  the  at¬ 
tendant  out  of  my  own  pocket;  thus  paying 
for  his  services  three  times  over.  English¬ 
men  are  ready  to  sneer  at  Americans  upon 
the  ground  that  they  worship  the  dollar,  and 
that  they  are  not  over-scrupulous  as  to  the 
means  to  which  they  resort  to  obtain  wealth. 
I  hope  and  believe  that  there  are  few  Ame¬ 
rican  pickpockets  or  thimble-riggers  who 
would  not  scorn  such  shameful  trickery  as 
this,  which  is  resorted  to  by  every  inn¬ 
keeper  in  England. 

I  could  say  much  more;  but  I  suspect  I 
have  already  said  quite  as  much  as  will  prove 
agreeable  to  the  palate  of  the  English  readers 
of  this  magazine.  To  my  own  countrymen, 
I  would  simply  say,  in  conclusion.  Don’t  you 
countenance  this  infamous  gratuity  system. 
Our  little  transactions  in  wooden  hams  and 
nutmegs  have  already  given  us  an  unenviable 
notoriety.  Don’t  let  us  descend  still  lower, 
by  leaving  our  servants’  wages  to  be  paid  by 
our  guests,  in  the  shape  of  gratuities. 


FLAKE  WHYTE,  ESQ.,  R.A. 

ARE  you  an  unwashed  Londoner?  Then 
you  know  where  Flake  Whyte  lives — 
just  where  the  sooty  Cockney  spends  his 
Saturday  half-holiday,  or  his  Sunday  whole 
one — near  up  there  above  Chiswick,  where 
Father  Thames,  in  glittering  attire,  coquettes 
with  Mother  Earth  in  vernal  gaiety.  Do 
you  go  by  water?  The  old  gentleman  will 
carry  you  upon  his  bosom,  and  surely  you 
will  find  the  place  I  mean,  where,  sloping 
down  to  the  old  fellow’s  side,  like  nature’s 
apron  studded  with  golden  beads  and 
fringed  with  green,  is  Flake  Whyte’s  lawn, 
while  the  narrow  line  of  path  at  the  top 
completes  the  idea  as  an  apron  string. 
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Beyond  the  path,  white  as  a  snow  flake, 
and,  like  nature  herself,  shining  through  its 
dressings  of  trellis -work  and  variegated 
creeper,  stands  Flake  Whyte  House.  It  is 
a  picture  in  itself — as,  of  course,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  artist  would  be — and  almost 
as  many  people  rest  upon  their  oars  and 
admire  it  as  crowd  the  Royal  Academy  to 
see  other  efforts  by  the  same  hand.  We 
are  trespassing,  however,  and  it  would  not 
be  polite  to  enter  by  the  back  door;  more¬ 
over,  we  should  miss  the  charming  pano¬ 
rama  of  the  hall.  Once  entered  there, 
and  you  might  be  forgiven  for  not  knowing 
exactly  where  you  were.  Italy  is  blooming 
on  your  right  hand,  and  Switzerland  upon 
your  left.  Roman  colonnades  confront  you, 
while  Derbyshire  crags  and  North  Wales 
scenery  are  not  beyond  your  view.  Eveiy- 
thing  is  spick  and  span  perfection  here,  and 
use  is  blended  with  ornament  in  a  remark¬ 
able  degree.  A  bust  of  Michael  Angelo 
surmounts  a  pedestal  in  close  proximity  to 
the  umbrella  stand,  of  which  he  is  the 
trusty  guardian;  while  a  hat-rack  hard  by 
the  portals  of  die  Coliseum  relieves  us  of 
the  necessity  of  wearing  those  barbarous 
articles  during  our  temporary  stay. 

Should  it  be  surmised,  however,  that  pre¬ 
cision,  order,  and  firm  rule  are  the  natural 
characteristics  of  Flake  Whyte,  there  would 
be  obvious  injustice  somewhere,  both  to 
that  gentleman  and  the  Queen  of  his  do¬ 
mestic  government.  Had  Flake  White  been 
a  tidy  man  he  would  never  have  been  an-R.  A. 
There  are  certain  characteristics  which  at¬ 
tach  themselves  to  all  professions,  without 
which  success  is  a  visionary  thing.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  singer  who  attained  lasting 
popularity  without  the  aid  of  moustachios? 
And  upon  the  same  principle  let  history  bear 
witness  what  painter  of  enduring  fame  was 
ever  known  to  descend  to  the  vulgarism  of 
hair-cutting  without  a  corresponding  dimi¬ 
nution  in  his  influence  on  art.  Mr.  Flake 
Whyte  is  no  exception  to  this  unbending 
law;  and  it  is  well  for  him  that  in  the  affec¬ 
tionate  person  of  his  larger  portion  orderly 
deportment  is  a  stronger  rule. 

Mr.  Flake  Whyte  is  rather  below  the 
middle  height,  and,  like  all  little  people,  has 
an  excellent  opinion  of  himself.  He  is  wont 
to  observe  that  had  he  never  entertained 
higher  views  of  his  own  abilities  than  his 
friends  held  of  them,  he  should  never  have 
been  in  a  position  to  tell  them  that  he  knew 
better  than  they  did. 

The  first  step  to  triumph  is  the  accurate 
estimate  of  one’s  resources ;  and  if  Mr.  Flake 
Whyte’s  discernment  of  the  elements  of  suc¬ 
cess  has  resulted  in  the  expansion  of  his  for¬ 
tune  and  his  fame,  surely  he  has  a  right  to 
assume  equal  prestige  with  one  who,  in  the 
same  time,  may  have  extended  his  physio¬ 
logical  development  an  accidental  inch.  At 
any  rate,  so  it  is;  and  those  who  know  him 
best  are  least  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the 
dignity  which  is  rather  real  than  apparent. 

His  studio  is  the  mirror  of  himself — as,  in¬ 
deed,  all  men’s  studies  are  their  truest  photo¬ 
graphs  ;  but  we  must  mind  how  we  enter  here. 
Dummies  of  every  description  are  stand¬ 
ing  about,  looking  uncommonly  real.  An  In¬ 
dian  with  a  javelin,  in  one  corner,  threatens 
us  with  uncomfortable  consequences  if  we 
disturb  the  artist’s  solitude.  Drawings  of  all 
kinds  of  legs,  arms,  and  curious  anatomy 
adorn  the  walls,  like  illustrated  bills  of 
fare  to  suit  the  sanguinary  Indian’s  palate. 
Empty  frames  stand  all  about  the  room,  and 
rise  in  nondescript  pyramids  from  the  seats 
of  occasional  chairs.  A  small  piece  of  black 
canvas  surmounts  the  chimney  glass,  which 
was  once  a  picture,  though  at  present  it  is 
doubtful  what  of.  In  the  absence  of  better 
description,  it  represents  most  effectively  a 
night  scene  during  the  moon’s  vacation  and 
before  the  invention  of  gas;  while  the  glass 
beneath  bears  record,  round  its  edges,  of  the 
innumerable  Browns  and  Smiths  who  have 
visited  Mr.  Flake  Whyte,  during  a  period  not 
exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  such 
plentitude  as  would  supply  a  moderate  en¬ 
graver  with  stock-in-trade  for  a  months 

In  the  other  comer,  with  his4)ack  to  the 
window,  and  obscured  from  anything  but 
close  observation  by  the  easel,  is  the  verit¬ 
able  R.A.  himself.  We  have  not  interrupted 
him,  he  says — he  has  just  left  off  at  a  conve¬ 
nient  place  for  beginning  again.  In  the  cool 
of  the  evening  he  will  resume  his  employ¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  meantime  he  has  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  a  chat.  He  is  not  the  victim  of 
hard  work  that  he  used  to  be.  He  can  lay 
his  pencil  down  at  will  now,  and  take  up 
something  of  the  same  shape,  which  goes 
into  his  mouth. 

These  preliminaries  are  generally  followed 
by  the  opening  of  the  studio  casement,  the 
leaning  back  in  his  easy  chair,  the  stretch¬ 
ing  out  of  his  legs,  and  the  watching  of  the 
river  rolling  on,  getting  fainter  and  fainter 
in  the  distance,  until  he  nods  it  a  familiar 
farewell,  and  the  reality  dissolves  into  a 
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dream.  He  designs  all  his  great  pictures  in 
this  position;  and  therein  is  illustrated  how 
great  events  from  little  causes  spring.  His 
celebrated  cartoon  of  “Achilles'  Wrath"  was 
suggested  by  the  actions  of  a  Thames  Con¬ 
servancy  inspector  towards  a  gentleman  of 
the  agricultural  interest  from  Whitechapel ; 
while  his  “Antony  and  Cleopatra"  was 
drawn  from  the  happiest  pair  of  lovers  that 
ever  glided  with  the  running  stream.  When 
Flake  Whyte  was  a  young  man,  he  was  a 
Cockney,  and  it  was  in  oneofiris  sketching 
trips  that  he  first  discovered  Flake  Whyte 
House.  It  was  not  called  Flake  Whyte 
House  then,  being  inhabited  by  an  old  gen¬ 
tleman  and  his  daughter,  who  were  satisfied 
with  the  modest  title  of  Rose  Cottage.  It  is 
inhabited  by  the  daughter  still ;  but  she  has 
changed  her  name,  and  the  house  has  fol¬ 
lowed  her  example,  both  of  them  going  for 
better  for  worse. 

The  most  successful  picture  Flake  Whyte 
ever  painted  contributed  to  this  end.  It  was 
of  the  two.  He  called  it  “Paradise  and  the 
Peri,”  the  former  being  represented  by  the 
house,  the  latter  looking  out  upon  the  gar¬ 
den  from  what  is  now  the  studio  window. 
Flake  Whyte  did  not  know  her  name  then ; 
but  he  did  not  think  he  should  be  far  wrong 
in  describing  her  thus.  He  was,  moreover, 
not  without  hopes  that  his  drawing  of  her 
might  lead  to  an  introduction  to  her.  And 
so  it  was  that  in  the  Royal  Academy  exhi¬ 
bition  of  that  year,  although  labelled  “A 
Scene  on  the  Clyde,"  many  people  fancied 
they  had  seen  something  very  much  like  it 
who  had  never  been  farther  north  than  Is¬ 
lington  in  their  lives;  and  so  it  was,  also, 
that  the  old  gentleman,  her  papa,  was 
tempted  to  an  extravagance  in  its  purchase 
which,  although  he  felt  at  the  time  was  just 
a  little  bit.  injudicious  at  his  time  of  life,  as 
it  led  to  the  frequent  and  genial  visits  of 
Flake  Whyte,  he  was  prone  subsequently  to 
admit  was  not  the  worst  outlay  of  his  ex¬ 
perience.  Of  course,  the  old  gentleman 
was  not  so  impolite  as  to  intrude  long  upon 
the  young  couple  whom  nature  and  art  had 
so  effectively  conspired  to  join,  but  died  off, 
as  a  respectable  old  gentleman  should,  as 
soon  as  he  had  made  all  things  comfortable 
for  the  young  ones. 

This  is  how  Flake  Whyte  House  became 
Flake  Whyte  House,  and  how  both  became 
the  property  of  Flake  Whyte.  All  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  one  picture.  But  so  it  is  with 
all  triumphs  in  art.  One  great  work  esta-  | 
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blishcs  a  reputation,  and  then  the  worst  that 
an  adverse  critic  can  say  is  “that  number  so- 
and-so  will  not  detract  from  its  great  origi¬ 
nator's  fame."  Thus,  as  Flake  Whyte  ob¬ 
serves,  a  man's  great  pictures  preserve  his 
name,  and  his  name  preserves  his  smaller 
pictures.  He  has  his  own  theories  of  art, 
and  he  is  seldom  tired  of  discussing  them; 
i  so  much  so,  that  in  the  absence  of  more 
communicative  anditors  his  easel  and  his 
palette  come  in  for  large  stores  of  edify¬ 
ing  conversation. 

“Professor  Ruskin,  you  know,"  he  says, 
“is  all  very  well,  but — ” 

And  then  he  shakes  his  head.  A  wise  man 
is  Mr.  Flake  Whyte.  A  shake  of  the  head 
involves  nothing  but  dubiousness,  and  du¬ 
biousness  is  oftentimes  the  best  friend  of 
prudence.  Nevertheless,  “True  to  nature, 
true  to  art,”  was  Flake  Whyte's  motto  long 
before  he  knew  there  was  a  Ruskin  in  the 
world.  Mrs.  Flake  Whyte,  moreover,  is  not 
without  her  influence  in  the  formation  of  her 
husband’s  views.  It  was  her  discrimination 
that  discerned  the  artistic  power  in  the 
“Scene  on  the  Clyde,”  already  referred  to; 
and  it  is  but  natural  that  the  critic  who  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  to  his  first  success  should 
he  employed  in  the  formation  of  his  others. 
She  is  of  larger  proportions  than  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  is  unquestionably  handsome,  and 
of  majestic  mien. 

Artists  always  look  out  for  quantity  in  the 
modicum  of  beauty  which  forms  the  centre 
figure  of  their  domestic  pictures,  and  Flake 
Whyte  has  been  particularly  happy  in  his 
choice.  The  lady,  besides  being  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  possessing  those  quali¬ 
ties  which  her  worthy  husband  lacked,  pre¬ 
sented  him  at  an  early  period  of  their  part¬ 
nership  with  a  miniature  image  of  herself; 
and  if  the  twenty  years  that  have  swiftly  in¬ 
tervened  have  robbed  her  of  brightness  and 
elasticity,  it  is  because  they  were  wanted  for 
her  daughter,  who  is  now  the  photograph  of 
what  she  was  twenty  years  “lang  syne.” 

So  Flake  Whyte,  without  being  a  Mor¬ 
mon,  derives  all  the  benefit  of  having  two 
wives,  without  the  disadvantage  of  jealousy 
on  the  one  hand,  or  penal  consequences  on 
the  other.  Mrs.  Flake  Whyte  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  stereotyped  neatness  of  the 
domestic  arrangements;  and,  indeed,  every 
part  of  the  house  except  the  studio  unmis¬ 
takably  acknowledges  her  handiwork.  The 
solitary  exception  we  have  indicated  is  the 
only  spot — save,  perhaps,  her  own  heart — in 
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which  that  lady  submits  to  the  government 
of  its  presiding  genius.  She  seldom,  how¬ 
ever,  avails  herself  of  the  opportunity  far 
so  doing,  avoiding  the  necessity  of  keeping 
unpalatable  laws  by  steering  clear  of  their 
jurisdiction. 

Flake  Whyte  does  not  resent  this  appa¬ 
rent  neglect,  for  he  does  not  feel  altogether 
certain  that  her  frequent  visits  might  not 
end  in  his  ruin;  seeing  that  upon  such  occa¬ 
sions  as  she  has  found  time  to  enter  the 
sacred  apartment,  she  has  been  seized  with 
an  inadequate  ambition  to  set  things  to 
rights,  and  the  result,  in  five  minntes,  has 
been  sufficient  to  involve  poor  Flake  Whyte 
in  a  week’s  discomfort  and  confusion. 

Flo  Whyte — Florence  is  her  name — in¬ 
herits  her  father’s  romantic  tendencies  ;  and 
is,  therefore,  his  much  more  constant  com¬ 
panion.  They  meet  upon  a  common  un¬ 
derstanding.  Here  he  calls  her  Peter.  It 
would  not  do  downstairs,  you  know;  but 
up  here,  who  cares?  And  so,  mixing  his 
colours  divides  her  attention  with  crochet 
and  the  “  Last  Rose  of  Summer”  with  varia¬ 
tions.  She  accompanies  all  his  sketching 
expeditions,  and  occupies  a  variety  of  posi¬ 
tions  in  many  of  his  pictures.  His  pictures 
come  from  his  heart,  and  there  is  much  of 
his  family  there;  and  that  they  should  have 
a  tendency  to  mingle  is  a  happy  and  a  natural 
result.  Peter,  moreover,  has  considerable 
powers  of  mimicry,  which  enable  her  to 
assume  with  equal  felicity  the  character  of 
Juliet  observing  astronomical  analogy  in 
Romeo,  or  her  Majesty  Victoria  the  First 
receiving  the  embassy  from  Timbuctoo  at 
Paul’s  Wharf  Pier.  This  is  one  reason  why 
she  is  called  Peter,  because  she  is  so 
skilful  in  being  one  thing  and  seeming 
another. 

These  are  obviously  the  palmy  days  of 
Flake  Whyte’s  experience.  He  did  not 
always  possess  a  model  so  much  to  his 
liking;  and  he  can  remember  the  time  when 
he  declared,  in  a  storm  of  righteous  indig¬ 
nation,  that  if  they  did  not  hang  his  next 
picture  at  the  Academy  he  would  hang 
himself  at  home.  But  now  they  exhibit 
every  one  he  sends,  and  it  is  rarely  that  a 
single  one  returns.  It  was  a  difficult  thing 
to  find  subjects  for  his  canvas  then;  but 
now  he  has  whole  continents  in  his  eye, 
which,  when  they  have  been  buried  in  his 
heart,  will  in  their  resurrection  adorn  his 
country’s  halls.  His  country  does  not  for¬ 
get  him,  moreover;  and  although,  happily, 


he  has  received  more  sovereigns  than  have 
received  him,  he  has  not  been  without 
opportunities  of  airing  his  Court  suit  It  is 
even  hinted  in  select  circles  that  royalty 
has  been  60  much  pleased  with  his  recent 
efforts  as  to  render  it  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  a  golden  handle  will  shortly  be  affixed 
to  his  name,  for  the  more  convenient  hand¬ 
ing  of  it  down  to  posterity. 

It  is  hard  to  say  who  is  looking  forward 
to  this  interesting  event  with  the  greater 
pleasure — Peter  or  the  Court  suit  Peter 
says  she  shall  go  with  him ;  but  you  must 
not  take  any  notice  of  what  she  says,  for  no 
Peter  always  speaks  the  truth. 

But  die  tea-bell  rings,  and  we  are  invited 
to  descend.  We  meet  Peter  about  half¬ 
way,  coming  up  to  fetch  the  knight  pre¬ 
sumptive.  She  is  not  much  embarrassed  at 
meeting  strangers — she  has  seen  a  great 
many  in  the  course  of  her  life;  and  so,  by 
hands  well  accustomed  to  the  way,  we  are 
piloted  without  much  difficulty  to  the  little 
red  parlour  of  Flake  Whyte  House. 

They  are  early  people,  the  Flake  Whytes. 
It  suits  his  work  best,  he  says.  You  cannot 
paint  much  after  dinner,  nor  in  the  burning 
afternoon  heat;  so  economy  is  effected  by 
dining  early,  and  having  the  burning  heat 
and  the  after-dinner  at  the  same  time.  Be¬ 
sides,  if  they  are  invited  out  to  dinner, 
which  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  it  affords 
them  an  opportunity  of  having  two  dinners 
in  one  day,  which  is  an  advantage  not  to 
be  lightly  esteemed  by  any  right-thinking 
man.  The  morning  and  the  evening  are 
the  periods  of  inspiration ;  while  ten  o’clock 
rings  the  curfew  to  the  dependencies  of 
Flake  Whyte.  Thus,  tea-time  is  early,  be¬ 
cause  everything  else  is  early,  and  happy 
for  the  self-same  reason.  The  board  is  as 
bright  as  silver  and  glass  can  make  it;  the 
casement  opens  to  the  cooling  breeze  and 
the  view  of  the  winding  river;  and  it  is  hard 
if,  with  the  addition  of  Peter’s  prattling 
conversation,  we  do  not  thoroughly  enjoy 
the  uninebriating  cup.  Flake  Whyte  occu¬ 
pies  his  easy  chair,  and  Mrs.  Whyte  pre¬ 
sides  over  the  dispensing;  while  Peter 
sits  anywhere  or  everywhere,  with  a  greater 
preference  for  her  father’s  knee  than  any¬ 
where  else  when  there  is  no  one  by  to  make 
rude  remarks.  Welcome  is  a  word  that 
they  thoroughly  understand ;  and  it  is  their 

I  visitor’s  fault  if  he  does  not  discover  a  new 
meaning  to  that  word  before  he  has  been 
withDffipmd  Id  you  visit  them 
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about  Perez,  who  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and 
was  looking  fiercely  round  for  his  enemy. 

“  What  is  it?”  cried  one. 

“  Only  a  bit  of  a  turn-up  between  two 
swells.” 

“  This  one  seems  to  have  got  a  hot  un !” 

“Aye,  but  here  are  the  police.  Come 
round,  come  round — don't  let  them  see 
him.” 

“  Now  then,  what  is  the  row  here?”  ex¬ 
claimed  a  policeman,  splitting  the  assembly 
like  a  wedge. 

But  as  all  disturbance  had  ceased,  and 
no  one  made  any  charge,  he  soon  walked 
off  again  without  taking  anybody,  innocent 
or  guilty,  into  custody. 

Perez,  half  mad  with  drink,  pain,  and 
rage,  had  yet  instinctively aemeted  the  knife 
about  his  person;  and  now  he  wanted  to 
make  the  round  of  the  gardens,  and  take 
summary  vengeance  on  Fletcher  then  and 
there;  but  some  good-natured  persons  en¬ 
ticed  him  away,  he  all  the  while  muttering — 

“  I'll  kill  him — I'll  kill  him,  I  tell  you ! 
Where  is  he  ?  I'll  kill  him !  ” 

“  And  serve  him  right  too,”  said  one  who 
knew  how  to  guide  a  drunken  man.  “  But 
he  is  not  here,  he  has  gone  home.  The 
gentleman  said  he  would  send  a  friend  to 
call  on  you  in  the  morning ;  so  you  had  better 
go  home,^and  get  a  night’s  rest” 

“  To-morrow  be - ,  I  must  see  him  to¬ 

night!” 

“  Well,  then,  you  will  find  him  at  the 
Temperance  Hotel,  in  Marlborough-street. 
Was  not  that  the  address  he  gave,  Jack?” 

“  Aye,  that  was  it” 

And  so  they  coaxed  him  off  the  premises 
and  into  a  cab,  which  whirled  him  back  to 
town,  muttering  curses,  grasping  the  handle 
of  his  knife,  and  looking  right  and  left  at  all 
the  passengers  he  passed — thinking,  in  his  j 
delirium,  that  his  enemy  might  be  amongst 
them. 

At  the  comer  of  a  street,  and  just  as  the 
cab  had  passed  a  waggon  heavily  laden  with 
vegetables,  rumbling  and  jolting  on  its 
sluggish  way  to  Covent-garden  Market,  he 
saw  two  men  on  the  pavement,  suddenly 
and  for  a  moment  lit  up  by  the  flood  of 
light  which  poured  from  the  opening  door 
of  a  gin-palace,  one  of  whom  bore  to  his 
distempered  imagination  the  likeness  of 
Fletcher.  Shouting  to  the  driver  to  stop, 
he  opened  the  door  and  sprang  from  the 
vehicle — slipped,  stumbled,  and  fell. 


The  waggon  came  on — there  was  a  scream, 
a  horrible  crunch  which  turned  the  cab¬ 
man  sick,  the  plunging  of  horses,  and  the 
shouting  of  the  waggoners.  A  crowd  assem¬ 
bled,  a  shutter  was  taken  from  the  public- 
house  near  at  hand,  a  mangled  body  dis¬ 
entangled  from  amongst  the  waggon  wheels 
and  horses'  feet  and  placed  upon  it,  and 
borne  carefully  to  St.  George's  Hospital. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  one  of  the  head 
surgeons,  who  was  returning  from  a  visit  to 
a  case  which  particularly  interested  him, 
and  who  .had  gone  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  be  present  at  an  expected  crisis, 
passed  through  the  ward  where  Perez  lay, 
and  heard  the  name  “William  Fletcher” 
read  by  the  night  surgeon  who  stood  by  the 
bedside. 

“  What  case  is  that? — a  bad  accident,  I 
hear.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  younger  doctor.  “  A  man 
nm  over  by  a  waggon — fracture  of  the  ster¬ 
num,  injuring  the  lungs.  He  will  hardly  live 
through  the  night.” 

“  Did  you  say  William  Fletcher?  I  know 
a  man  of  that  name.” 

“  Yes  ;  they  have  found  this  letter  upon 
him — there  is  no  card  case,  and  his  linen 
is  not  marked,  so  that  it  is  the  only  clue 
to  his  identity.  It  is  addressed  *  William 
Fletcher,  Esq.,  Gordon's  Inn.'  ” 

“  That  is  my  friend's  address,”  said  the 
other,  moving  hastily  forward ;  “  but  he  does 
not  he  there.  Let  me  see  the  letter.  Why, 
the  stamp  is  not  defaced — it  has  not  passed 
through  the  post  I  will  take  this,  and 
forward  it  in  the  morning  to  its  right  owner. 
He  may  be  able  to  identify  the  patient.” 

On  the  following  morning,  Fletcher  was 
aroused  from  a  heavy  sleep  by  a  persistent 
hammering  at  his  outer  door,  which  at  last 
forced  him  to  get  up,  throw  on  a  dressing- 
gown,  thrust  his  feet  into  slippers,  and  go  to 
see  who  the  early  intruder  was.  He  found 
a  servant  of  Dr.  Tomlinson's  there,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  him. 

“  Master  has  sent  me  with  this,  sir,”  said 
the  man.  “It  was  found  on  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  taken  into  the  hospital  last 
night,  badly  hurt.” 

But  Fletcher  hardly  heard  what  was  said, 
for  he  had  recognized  the  handwriting  of 
Mary.  In  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  man, 
he  could  not  help  tearing  the  envelope 
Toughly,  to  get  at  what  he  expected  was  a 
farewell  letter.  The  date — that  of  the  day 
before  they  left  London.  How  could  that 
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be?  Eh!  what  was  all  this? — hope,  trust, 
and  confidence  in  him;  her  father  obliged, 
for  certain  reasons  of  which  she  was  at 
present  ignorant,  to  leave  town  at  a  moment’s 
notice;  all  would  be  right  in  a  short  time. 
Then  she  was  not  married  to  that  adven¬ 
turer,  or  going  to  be;  she  had  not  left  with¬ 
out  sending  him  a  message— :she  had  not — 
but  how  had  the  letter  miscarried?  Could 
Perez  have  got  hold  of  it  surreptitiously? 
A  light  broke  in  upon  him. 

“  How  did  you  say  that  this  letter  came 
into  your  master’s  hands,  John?  Oh,  here 
is  his  note.  *  Bad  accident — can’t  recover. 
This  letter,  addressed  to  you,  found  on 
person.  Come  and  identify.’  Did  you  hear 
what  sort  of  man  it  was  who  met  with  this 
accident?" 

“A  youngish,  good-looking  gentleman, 
they  said,  sir,  with  black  hair ;  but  he  was 
terrible  spoilt,  he  was.  But  master’s  com¬ 
pliments,  and  he  did  not  put  it  in  his  note, 
but  he  will  be  at  St.  George’s  by  eight,  if 
you  would  like  to  go  and  identify  him.” 

Fletcher  was  at  the  hospital  by  the  time 
appointed,  and  found  that  the  sufferer  had 
just  expired.  He  saw  the  body,  however, 
and,  as  he  had  expected,  recognized  the 
features  of  Don  Carlos  Perez — a  few  hours 
ago  his  mortal  enemy,  with  whom  he  had 
been  engaged  in  struggle;  even  yet  the 
marks  of  the  blow  he  had  dealt  him — 
and  he  felt  as  if  he  had  committed  sacri¬ 
lege  as  he  gazed  upon  them,  so  awful  to  the 
unaccustomed  eye  is  death — were  fresh  on 
the  livid  face.  And  now  he  lay  there,  a 
poor  crushed  mass  of  senseless  clay,  with¬ 
out  the  power  to  strike,  to  plot,  or  even  to 
curse :  no  man’s  enemy  now ! 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  TIME  IS  UP. 

EDITH  felt  worse,  in  spite  of  the  events 
of  the  preceding  day.  She  could  not 
rouse  herself,  or  shake  off  either  the  depres¬ 
sion  which  weighed  down  her  mind  or  the 
lassitude  which  pervaded  her  frame.  Feel¬ 
ing  feverish  and  oppressed  in  the  house, 
she  had  taken  her  seat  on  a  rustic  bench 
erected  in  the  little  garden  which  lay  be¬ 
tween  the  cottage  and  the  bum.  Beneath 
her  feet,  smooth  pebbles  of  different  colours 
had  been  rudely  set  in  squares  and  circles, 
probably  after  the  fashion  of  the  first  origi¬ 
nal  tesselated  pavement;  while  overhead  a 
trellis-work — old,  broken,  and  lightly  put 
together,  but  thickly  overgrown  with  rose, 


honeysuckle,  and  clematis — formed  an  ar¬ 
bour  which  screened  her  from  the  sun. 

She  had  never  been  much  of  a  needle¬ 
woman;  but  the  difficulty  she  had  lately 
found  in  nailing  her  attention  to  a  book  had 
lent  a  new  attraction  to  an  occupation  which 
allowed  her  to  give  her  mind  up  freely  to 
the  thoughts  which  crowded  upon  it,  and 
yet  caused  the  time  to  pass  somewhat  less 
tardily.  And  so  she  was  engaged  in  cover¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  canvas  with  wfools  of  various 
bright  hues,  while  the  sun  smiled  and  the 
stream  murmured,  and  the  birds  chirped 
around  her,  as  if  striving  to  divert  her 
melancholy  musings. 

Why  melancholy?  She  did  not  know. 
In  spite  of  the  confusion  in  her  brain,  she 
was  quite  conscious  of  the  spell  which  had 
held  herself  and  husband  in  bondage  having  I 
been  broken,  and  had  felt  her  heart  throb  | 
with  joy  that  morning  to  see  the  glad  light 
once  more  beaming  from  Mary’s  face,  and  | 
to  feel  no  fear  of  its  becoming  suddenly 
overclouded.  And  yet  a  dull  feeling  of  ap-  I 
prehension  gave  a  gloomy  tinge  to  all  her 
thoughts.  Although  the  danger  was  past, 
the  effect  remained  when  the  cause  was 
removed. 

Her  mind  travelled  back  through  the 
years,  recalling  all  the  events  of  her  life,  as 
if  she  were  gazing  inwards  on  a  moving 
panorama.  Once  more  she  was  leading  the 
unemotional  existence  of  a  twelvemonth 
ago.  She  saw  her  daughter — a  blooming  i 
woman  as  she  had  stood  that  morning  j! 
before  her — a  slim  girl,  a  child,  an  infant  l| 
Once  more  she  felt  the  ecstacy  of  knowing 
that  she  was  a  mother,  and  discovering  for 
the  first  time  what  it  was  to  love.  Back 
and  back  went  her  memory  to  her  own 
mother,  to  her  marriage,  to  Arthur  Len- 
nard’s  return,  to  the  scene  at  Plymouth,  and  | 
the  courtship  of  Hartman;  to  the  pretty  j 
Cornwall  village,  and  the  parting  with  her  i 
first  lover  and  present  husband,  when  he 
went  to  Australia;  to  her  early  girlhood, 
and  the  fluttering  of  heart  when  she  met 
him,  which  she  had  mistaken  for  love. 

As  she  mused  thus,  a  shadow  fell  across 
her  work.  She  raised  her  eyes,  and  met 
those  of  Clements. 

Though  she  had  been  accustomed  for 
weeks — which  seemed  months — to  the  fact 
of  his  being  alive,  though  he  had  hardly 
been  out  of  her  thoughts  day  or  night 
during  that  time,  his  appearance  now,  as  ,, 
before,  seemed  to  her  supernatural;  and  she  | 
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'  was  paralyzed  with  a  horror,  perhaps  greater, 

|  now  that  she  was  suffering  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  fever,  than  it  had  been 
j  when  she  was  in  full  health,  and  therefore 
less  under  the  dominion  of  the  imagination. 

I  He  stood  before  her,  so  close  that  his  foot 
touched  her  robe,  his  piercing  eyes  fixed 
upon  her,  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast. 

“  The  time  is  up,”  said  he. 

The  sound  of  his  voice  partially  broke  the 
charm,  and  she  found  courage  to  reply — 

“  What  time?” 

“  Your  memory  is  short,  or  perhaps  you 
are  a  little  flustered  by  nervousness.  People 
who  break  their  faith  with  me  are  apt  to  be 
rather  timid  when  I  come  upon  them  un¬ 
expectedly — one  was  quite  recently.  I  do 
not  wonder  at  it:  they  have  reason.” 

“  And  how  have  I  broken  faith  with 
you?”  said  Edith,  trampling  down  her  ter¬ 
ror.  “  I  have  done  my  best  for  your  son — 
have  received  him  as  my  guest,  taken  him 
to  the  houses  of  my  friends,  at  the  risk  of 
my  own  credit,  and  given  him  every  chance 
of  forming  such  a  marriage,  if  he  desired. 
If  he  did  not  make  the  best  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunities,  it  is  not  my  fault” 

“  You  forget  to  add  that,  at  the  moment 
when  everything  was  about  to  be  settled 
comfortably,  you  left  London  secretly,  and 
tried  to  hide  yourself  in  this  out-of-the-way 
hole.” 

“  Everything  about  to  be  settled !  How 
so?” 

“  Simply,  that  it  was  agreed  between  us 
that  if  Carlos  had  not  found  another  wife 
within  a  certain  time,  he  was  to  have  your 
I  daughter;  and  within  a  day  or  two  of  the 
I  expiration  of  that  period  you  brought  her 
here,  without  leaving  word  where  you  had 
gone  to,  and  so  dared  me  to  do  what  I  had 
threatened.” 

1  “I  did  so,”  replied  Edith.  ^Between 
|  the  sacrifice  of  my  father  and  daughter,  I 
I  did  not  hesitate;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  did 
I  not  choose  to  remain  in  town  while  you 
executed  your  threat,  to  meet  the  question¬ 
ing  and  compassion  of  the  people  I  knew.” 

“  And  you  still  hold  to  that  determina¬ 
tion?”  said  Clements,  with  his  most  evil 
look. 

Coherently  as  Edith  spoke,  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  she  retained  her 
reason.  Her  brain  throbbed  fearfully;  her 
cheeks  and  forehead  were  burning  hot — 
the  face  and  form  of  Clements  did  not  seem 
human,  but  bore  to  her  fevered  eyes  a  dis¬ 


torted  and  gigantic  appearance,  such  as  that 
with  which  the  heathen  worshipper  of  evil 
invests  the  idol  whose  wrath  he  would 
deprecate.  Still,  she  again  spoke  clearly — 

“  If  I  determined  to  run  all  risks  rather 
than  consent  to  what  I  thought  would  hurt 
my  daughter,”  said  she,  “  at  a  time  when  I 
believed  it  possible  that  you  might  have  it 
in  your  power  to  ruin  my  father  and  brand 
myself  as  a  felon's  daughter,  I  am  not  likely 
to  accept  the  position  of  your  confederate 
now  that  I  know  your  inability  to  fulfil 
your  threats :  for  they  are  mere  words.  My 
father  is  safe  from  your  vengeance.  He  is 
not  in  England;  and  if  he  were  here,  in 
your  presence,  you  would  not  know  him.” 

“What! — you  defy  me,  then?”  said  Cle¬ 
ments,  in  a  low,  distinct  tone,  every  syllable 
sharp,  clear,  and  metallic.  “Neither  man, 
woman,  nor  child  ever  did  that  without  re¬ 
penting  it.  We  are  alone.  There  is  not  a 
mortal  within  call.  Oh,  I  have  watched 
my  opportunity;  and  if  I  cannot  be  re¬ 
venged  on  the  father,  his  daughter,  at  least, 
is  in  my  grasp.” 

And  he  drew  forth  and  opened  his  knife, 
but  without  taking  his  eyes  from  hers.  Such 
eyes! — glittering  with  the  light  of  a  tiger's 
when  the  trembling  victim  is  beneath  his 
paw.  • 

“  Mercy,  mercy !”  shrieked  Edith,  crouch¬ 
ing  back. 

“Mercy!”  sneered  Clements.  “What  is 
that?  I  don't  know  it.  Your,  time  is  up, 
and  you  have  not  fulfilled  your  agreement. 
More — you  have  thwarted  and  defied  me. 
But,  come — not  out  of  mercy,  but  in  the 
interest  of  Carlos,  I  will  give  you  another 
chance.  Swear  to  me,  by  an  oath  which  I 
shall  dictate,  that  you  will  use  your  utmost 
endeavours,  even  to  urging  upon  her  that 
your  life  depends  upon  it,  to  persuade  your 
daughter  to  marry  Carlos,  and  I  spare  your 
life.  Speak! — I  have  no  time  for  fooling.” 

“  Oh,  oh . — I  cannot.  Spare  me !  You  can¬ 
not  mean  to  hurt  me.  But  put  away  that 
knife.  I  am  ill,  and  it  terrifies  me;  and  do 
not  look  like  that — I  cannot  bear  it.” 

“Not  unless  you  swear,”  said  Clements, 
putting  out  his  left  hand  and  grasping  her 
shoulder,  while  his  right  still  held  the  knife, 
and  his  eyes  seemed  to  emit  flashes  of  un¬ 
holy  fire. 

“  Oh,  don't  hurt  me !  —  don't  kill  me ! 
What  have  I  ever  done  to  you?” 

“  Done,  indeed !  You  have  baffled  and 
foiled  me.  But,  even  if  I  were  inclined  to 
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pass  over  that,  you  must  die.  You  alone  of  all 
human  beings  know  that  Adolphus  Hartman 
lives;  yours  are  the  only  living  eyes  that 
have  seen  me  here  in  this  part  of  England. 
How  can  I  let  you  live?” 

“Oh!”  cried  Edith,  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
“  I  will  never  tell  who  you  are — I  will  never 
say  I  saw  you.  I  will  swear  that  by  any  oath 
you  like.  Oh,  what  is  this — where  am  I? 
Ah!” 

She  felt  as  if  something  gave  way  in  her 
head ;  then  she  lost  her  sight,  and  presently 
her  consciousness. 

“  Beaten,  by  heaven !”  muttered  Clements, 
leaning  back  against  one  of  the  rough  props 
which  supported  the  trellis-work.  “  Winch  is 
best?  To  kill  her  will  be  to  stir  up  a  hot 
pursuit,  and  make  a  broad  trail;  and  yet  if  I 
leave  her  to  say  that  she  has  seen  me,  that 
will  put  them  on  the  track  of  the  other 
affair.  It  is  a  risk  either  way;  and  I  have 
no  spite  against  the  woman.  I  rather  like 
her — always  did.  But  still,  if  I  thought  she 
would  blab — but  surely  that  is  not  a  common 
faint!  Hallo!” 

At  this  point  of  his  reflections  Edith  had 
sprung  up,  and  pointing,  as  she  gazed  at 
vacancy,  cried  out — 

“  There — there !  What’s  that?”  and  with 
a  low  guttural  laugh,  she  relapsed  into  ap¬ 
parent  insensibility. 

“Shamming?”  said' Clements  to  himself, 
and  he  touched  her  throat  lightly  with  the 
knife.  If  she  had  shuddered,  he  would  have 
killed  her  at  once ;  but  she  was  really  un¬ 
conscious  of  what  was  passing  around  her, 
and  not  Qven  the  slighest  tremor  followed 
the  prick  of  the  cold,  sharp  steel.  Where¬ 
upon  he  felt  her  pulse,  and  raising  the  eye¬ 
lid,  looked  at  the  pupil,  muttering — 

“  Perhaps  it  would  be  safest  to  leave  her 
to  live  as  long  as  this  fever  lets  her.  I  doubt 
whether  she  will  ever  have  her  senses  again ; 
and  if  she  has,  the  evidence  as  to  whom  she 
saw  this  afternoon  will  be  worth  nothing, 
even  if  she  remember  anything  about  it, 
which  is  unlikely.  And  yet — ” 

A  man’s  figure  emerged,  crossed  the  brook, 
and  disappeared,  and  all  was  once  more  still 
in  the  rustic  arbour.  The  sun  continued  to 
shine  and  the  roses  to  bloom ;  but  the  only 
human  eye  there  was  not  gladdened  thereby. 
The  river  murmured,  and  the  birds,  startled 
for  awhile,  resumed  their  song;  but  the 
sound  fell  upon  a  deaf  ear.  The  poor  piece 
of  work — will  it  ever  be  finished? — lay  on 
the  rude  bench ;  the  scissors  and  wool  lay 


littered  beside  it,  some  of  these  latter  strewn 
on  the  ground.  And  there,  on  the  pebbled 
flooring,  lay  the  female  form,  draped  in 
its  light,  graceful  summer  dress,  so  still 
that  had  Clements  executed  his  horrible 
threat  it  could  not  have  lain  stiller;  and  the 
stray  su  nbeamsr  quivering  through  the  foliage, 
played  upon  her  hair. 

She  had  lain  there  nigh  upon  half  an  hour, 
when  Mrs.  Jones  returned  from  the  village, 
with  the  heavily  laden  Jenny. 

“  It’s  a  nice  chicken  Mrs.  Williams  has 
let  me  have,  and  so  tender,  I  do  think  it  is 
a  pity  to  make  it  into  broth  after  aU,”  she 
was  saying  as  she  entered  her  premises.  u  I 
wonder,  now,  if  the  poor  lady  could  pick  a 
bit  of  it  if  it  was  nicely  boiled,  and  made 
white  and  tempting,  or  if  she  would  sooner 
have  the  broth?  I  think  I  will  go  and  ask 
her.  Here,  Jenny,  take  it  and  pluck  it  as 
fast  as  you  can,  at  all  events.” 

“’Deed,  yes,”  replied  Jenny,  and  vanished 
with  the  fowl  mid  the  vegetables  into  the 
kitchen. 

Mrs.  Jones  knocked  at  the  Leonards’ 
sitting-room  door,  and  receiving  no  answer, 
thought  that  her  lodger  might  be  asleep, 
perhaps;  so  she  opened  it  gently,  and 
peeped  in.  The  room  was  empty.  She 
went  upstairs,  but  the  bed-room  door  was 
wide  open.  No  doubt  she  would  find  Mrs. 
Lennard  in  the  garden,  sitting  in  the  arbour, 
to  which  she  had  taken  a  fancy;  and  into 
the  garden  she  accordingly  went 

What  was  this — the  lady  lying  on  the 
ground?  The  kind-hearted  Mrs.  Jones  ran 
to  pick  her  up,  and  being  unable  to  raise 
her  without  assistance,  sat  down  and  took 
her.  head  on  her  lap,  while  she  startled  the 
silence  with  appeals,  self-accusations,  and 
cries  for  help. 

“  Come,  rouse  yourself,  and  speak  to  me, 
there's  a  dear  lady,”  she  went  on.  “ Jenny! 
Jenny!  To  think  I  should  go  and  leave 
her  all  alone.  Jenny,  come  quick !  Lmight 
have  known  that  she  was  worse  than  she 
owned  to.  Bring  the  salts  off  the  mantel¬ 
piece.  As  if  the  girl  could  not  have  got 
the  chicken  without  me!  Just  like  my 
fidgeting.  Jenny,  are  you  never  coming,  or 
are  you  deaf?  You  know  me,  dear,  surely? 
I’m  Mrs.  Jones.  Oh,  dear,  if  she  was  to  be 
dying!  Jenny!” 

Jenny  came  running  out,  the  .half-plucked 
fowl  in  her  hand;  but  when  she  saw  what 
was  the  matter,  she  soon  dropped  the  bird, 
and  came  to  her  mistress’s  assistance ;  and, 
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with  the  aid  of  her  sturdy  arms,  Edith  was 
quickly  carried  into  the  house,  and  laid  on 
a  sofa  in  the  sitting-room,  when  they  unfas¬ 
tened  her  dress,  and  tried  all  their  pharma¬ 
copeia  of  smelling  salts,  sal  volatile,  and 
cold  water,  to  bring  back  her  senses;  but 
though  she  wonld  start  up  at  intervals,  and 
struggle  with  them,  uttering  incoherent  cries, 
which  frightened  poor  Mrs.  Jones  half  out 
of  her  wits,  they  could  not  restore  her  to 
consciousness. 

“One  of  us  should  go  at  once  for  the 
doctor,”  said  the  landlady,  when  her  lodger 
had  sunk  back  exhausted  after  a  violent 
paroxysm. 

“’Deed,  yes — I’ll  go,” replied  Jenny,  jump¬ 
ing  up. 

“Run,  then,  there’s  a  good  girl.  Dr. 
Thomas  lives  near  the  hotel,  you  know; 
don’t  go  to  his  house,  but  tell  them  to  send 
on  for  him,  and  be  as  quick  back  as  you 
can.  No;  tell  them  to  get  a  carriage  ready, 
and  go  on  to  the  doctor’s  house  yourself, 
and  bring  him  with  you — you  will  be  quicker 
back  in  the  end  that  way.  Stay,  do  you 
think  I  could  hold  her  if  she  was  taken  bad 
!  again?” 

|  “  Did  I  think  so,  ma’am — and  I’d  be  there 

!  in  half  the  time  you  would  take.” 
j  “Well,  go,  then;  and  run  all  the  way, 

,  there’s  a  good  soul !” 

1  Jenny  did  her  two  miles  in  a  little  over 
!  the  twenty  minutes,  and  by  good  luck  found  I 
I  Dr.  Thomas  in  his  car  at  the  door  of  the 
t  hotel;  so  that  she  was  back  with  her  prize 
I  iu  a  far  shorter  time  than  could  have  been 
j  anticipated,  though  to  Mrs.  Jones  it  seemed 
]  long  enough.  Edith,  however,  had  been 
!  pretty  quiet  in  the  interval,  and  the  good 
lady  was  spared  that  wrestling  match  with 
an  antagonist  endowed  with  the  strength 
and  ferocity  which  she  attributed  to  delirium 
of  which  she  had  been  in  continual  dread. 

Dr.  Thomas  was  a  wiry  little  man,  with 
sharp,  prominent  features  and  observant 
gray  eyes;  and,  when  living  in  the  haunts  of 
|  men,  “  had  been  considered  very  clever  in 
1  his  profession,”  as  the  cant  phrase  runs, 
j  And  yet,  as  regards  the  common  affairs  of 
j  life,  a  great  many  people  were  prepared  to 
accuse  him  of  the  grossest  folly,  seeing  that 
|  he  had  thrown  up  a  lucrative  practice  in 
'  Gloucester  to  reside  on  a  small  property  of 
1  his  newly  married  wife’s,  in  a  retired  part  of 
Wales,  where  he  could  not  make  fifty  pounds 
a-year  by  the  exercise  of  his  profession. 
He  hated  work,  and  had  now  enough  to 


live  comfortably  upon  without  it.  He  liked 
the  country,  and  was  passionately  fond  of 
every  description  of  field  sport;  so  whether 
you  think  him  wise  or  foolish  depends  upon 
your  happening  to  value  life  for  the  amount 
of  enjoyment  you  get  out  of  it,  or  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  precious  metal  you  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  accumulating  during  its  term.  It 
is  true  that  though  none  of  us  like  to  incur 
the  suspicion  of  fanaticism,  or  a  faint  lean¬ 
ing  to  the  papistical,  detestable,  and  trouble¬ 
some  doctrine  of  works  by  acting  upon  it, 
we  are  generally  inclined  to  concede  that 
there  is  a  higher  aim  possible  for  mortals 
than  either  of  these;  and  it  was  in  deference 
to  this  vague  fancy  that  he  owed  something 
to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  that,  having  ac¬ 
quired  a  certain  talent  for  healing  them,  it 
was  wrong  to  wrap  it  up  entirely  in  a  nap¬ 
kin,  that  Dr.  Thomas  practised  at  all. 

“Why,  Mrs.  Jones,  how  is  this?”  he  said, 
when  he  had  examined  his  patient  for  some 
minutes.  “The  girl  tells  me  that  this  lady 
seemed  to  have  all  her  senses  about  her  two 
or  three  hours  ago.  Is  that  possible?” 

“Certainly,  Dr.  Thomas.  When  I  left 
her  to  go  down  to  the  village,  she  did  not 
seem  any  different  from  what  she  is  gene¬ 
rally.  She  has  been  delicate  ever  since 
they  have  been  here.” 

“They!  Who  is  with  her,  then?” 

“  Her  husband  and  daughter.  They  hare 
gone  to  Llanberis  for  the  day,  in  a  car 
from  the  hotel;  but  they  will  be  back  this 
evening.” 

“  Ah !  Could  anything  have  occurred  to 
startle  or  alarm  her  while  you  were  gone  to 
the  village?”' 

“Lor,  sir,  what  should  have  happened? 
She  was  quite  alone,  poor  thing!  If  any 
stranger  had  passed  through  the  valley  we 
must  have  met  him,  either  going  or  return¬ 
ing.” 

“Humph!  I  am  not  aware  of  anything 
to  oblige  people  to  keep  on  the  high  road; 
an  evil  -  disposed  person  would  be  more 
likely  to  take  the  mountain-side.” 

“Good  gracious,  Dr.  Thomas!  There 
are  no  evil -disposed  persons  here;  and  if 
there  were,  she  has  her  watch  all  safe,  poor 
thing.” 

“Well,  well — get  her  to  bed  at  once, 
while  I  go  out  and  speak  to  my  man.  I 
shall  not  leave  her  to-night” 

“Then  is  she  so  very  bad?”  Mrs.  Jones 
asked,  in  the  undertone  distinctive  of  such 
questions.  /“What  is  it?” 
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“Very  bad — brain  fever,  with  certain  com¬ 
plications  which  you  would  not  understand 
— nor  I  either,”  Dr.  Thomas  added  to  him¬ 
self. 

“Will  she  die?” 

“God  Almighty  hasn't  told  me.  Get  her 
to  bed.” 

But  he  did  not  entertain  strong  hopes  of 
saving  her. 

In  a  little  more  than  an  hour’s  time  the 
doctor’s  man  returned,  on  a  pony,  with  the 
medicines  he  had  been  sent  for,  and  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  note  dictated  by  his  master,  but 
written  by  Mrs.  Jones,  to  be  given  by  the 
people  of  the  hotel  to  Mr.  Lennard  when 
his  car  should  return. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  EXCURSION  TO  SNOWDON. 

S  there  any  foundation  at  all  for  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  presentiments?  A  man  has  a 
dull,  gloomy  feeling  that  something  is  going 
wrong.  A  misfortune  happens.  “  I  had  a 
presentiment  of  it,”  says  he.  He  forgets 
that  he  has  been  affected  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner  a  hundred  times  without  anything 
coming  of  it,  and  does  not  tell  us  of  the 
many  evils  which  have  fallen  upon  him 
from  a  cloudless  sky.  No  accounts  of 
human  affairs  are  more  numerous,  concise, 
or  authentic  than  the  anecdotes  which  are 
found  passim  in  every  military  biography 
of  men  who,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  felt  a 
warning  of  approaching  death  and  were 
slain  accordingly.  But  of  how  many  others 
who  experienced  so  natural  a  foreboding 
and  were  not  hit,  or  of  those  who  were  cut 
down  without  having  ever  felt  any  other 
apprehension  than  of  not  getting  their  step 
by  the  engagement,  can  we  learn  nothing? 

Mr.  Lennard  and  Mary  had  no  idea  of 
the  real  illness  of  the  one  they  loved,  or 
they  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  left 
her  themselves;  most  certainly  they  would 
not  have  attended  to  her  wish  that  they 
should  take  Ann  with  them — in  spite  of  the 
great  attention  and  kindness  of  their  land¬ 
lady — had  they  dreamed  of  her  wanting 
domestic  attendance  for  anything  so  serious 
even  as  a  fainting  fit.  But  they  had  no 
sense  of  impending  danger  as  they  walked 
merrily  on  to  the  hotel,  where  they  ordered 
the  car.  No  inner  voice  warned  them  to 
go  back — no  accident  happened  to  delay 
their  departure.  The  cars  were  sometimes 
all  engaged  by  that  time  in  the  morning; 
but  this  was  not  the  case  to-day,  and  they 


started  presently.  Nor  were  the  brute 
creation — supposed  by  some  to  be  equally, 
if  not  more,  susceptible  of  occult  influences 
than  the  human — at  all  averse  to  the  jour¬ 
ney.  Either  the  horse  did  not  know  that 
a  lady — who  was  the  wife  of  one  of  his  bur¬ 
dens — and  the  mother  of  another,  was  going 
to  be  threatened  by  an  assassin,  and  placed 
in  a  position  where  she  would  have  sore 
need  of  their  assistance,  or  else  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  indifferent  to  the  fact,  for  he  did  not 
jib,  or  stumble,  or  refuse  to  cross  a  bridge; 
while  a  little  dog  of  Mary’s,  who  had  in¬ 
sisted  upon  accompanying  them  in  spite  of 
their  first  intentions  regarding  him,  barked 
and  jumped,  and  careered  about  them, 
wagging  his  unforeboding  tail  in  a  manner 
which  showed  that  the  very  last  thought  in 
his  head  was  of  returning  home  himself,  or 
urging  the  others  to  do  so. 

Their  course  lay  along  a  road  which  had 
been  cut,  at  enormous  labour  and  expense, 
in  the  mountain  side;  which,  though  so  steep 
and  precipitous,  was  covered  with  those 
trees  which  manage  to  grow  at  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  angles,  and  under  such  difficult 
conditions.  The  valley  beneath  them  glit¬ 
tered  with  a  chain  of  small  lakes  like  silver 
medallions  strung  together  on  a  sparkling 
ribbon  of  a  brook,  which,  however,  was  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  overflow  its  banks,  and 
inundate  the  marshes  on  either  side  on 
the  smallest  provocation.  These  were  for 
the  present  high,  if  not  dry;  and  the  bright 
green  was  very  pleasant  and  refreshing  to 
look  upon.  The  smiling  aspect  of  Nature, 
the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  sunbeams,  the  varied  tints  of 
the  foliage — just  touched  by  the  artist  hand 
of  autumn — the  sparkle  of  the  water,  the 
restless  joy  of  the  little  terrier,  the  gay 
laughter  of  a  couple  of  young  pedestrians 
who  passed  them  with  their  knapsacks  on 
their  backs  and  fishing-rods  in  their  hands, 
all  seemed  in  unison  with  the  happiness 
which  filled  their  hearts,  and  to  which  they 
gave  free  vent. 


THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  ADUL¬ 
TERATION  ACT. 

AT  a  large  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  held  the 
other  day,  it  was  resolved  that,  for  the 
effective  working  of  the  Adulteration  Act, 
certain  suggestions  of  the  Association  should 
be  printed  and  circulated. 
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One  was:  “That  in  their  opinion  the 
Adulteration  of  Food  Act,  1872,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  imperfections,  is  capable,  with 
proper  management,  of  being  made  an  im¬ 
portant  and  valuable  public  measure;  but 
to  this  end  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  several  provisions  in  the  fullest  and 
fairest  manner,  having  proper  regard  for  the 
interests  of  commerce  and  trade,  as  well  as 
for  those  of  the  public.,, 

This  was  another :  “  That  if  the  Act  be 
put  in  force  in  this  metropolis,  it  will  be 
most  desirable  and  expedient  that  the 
several  analysts  appointed  by  the  vestries 
and  district  boards  should  work  conjointly 
and  in  accordance  with  some  prearranged 
system.  This  will  not  only  be  the  means 
of  securing  uniformity  of  results  and  agree¬ 
ment  of  opinions,  but  it  will  also  serve  to 
check  the  conflict  of  scientific  testimony, 
and  will  afford  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
full,  fair,  and  effective  working  of  the  Act.” 

No  fault  can  be  found  with  these  laudable 
resolutions.  We  hope  they  will  bear  prac¬ 
tical  fruit  before  long.  The  tendency  of 
modern  legislation  is  to  make  the  saying 
less  true,  that  every  article  we  eat  and  drink 
is  a  daily  dose  of  poison  to  our  systems. 

The  practice  of  adulteration,  certainly,  is 
no  new  thing.  The  extent  to  which  it  was 
formerly  carried  on  may  be  judged  from  a 
report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  1783,  which  states  that  no  less  than 
four  millions  of  pounds  of  tea  alone  were  an¬ 
nually  manufactured  from  sloe  and  ash  leaves 
in  different  parts  of  England;  and  this,  be  it 
remembered,  when  the  whole  quantity  of 
genuine  tea  sold  by  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  which  then  had  the  monopoly  of 
selling  it,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  six 
millions  of  pounds  annually.  But  since 
that  time  the  science  of  chemistry  has  made 
marvellous  advances;  and  while  its  progress 
has  rendered  good  service  in  detecting  by 
analysis  the  incongruous  elements  which,  in 
the  hands  of  knavish  traders,  are  used  to 
doctor  what  ought  to  be  pure  articles,  it  has 
proved,  unfortunately,  a  dangerous  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  the  adulterator.  To 
such  a  stage,  in  fact,  has  the  art  of  tamper¬ 
ing  with  our  food  and  drink  come,  that  no 
one  requires  to  be  persuaded  that  the 
health  of  every  family  in  the  kingdom  is 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  system.  Efforts 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to 
find  some  remedy  for  the  evil,  which,  if  not 
thorough,  might  at  least  be  palliative.  Com¬ 


missions  have  been  issued;  eminent  analy¬ 
tical  chemists  have  been  set  to  work  to  give 
the  startling  results  of  their  experiments ;  the 
matter  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
papers,  and  has  been  discussed  in  a  mild 
sort  of  manner  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  yet  the  adulterator  pursues  his  profitable 
vocation  as  coolly  and  methodically  as  ever, 
laughing  at  the  smallness  of  the  penalties  in 
which  some  member  of  the  tribe  at  rare  in¬ 
tervals  is  mulcted. 

A  subject  of  this  kind  is  ever  new.  It 
concerns  us  all,  daily  and  hourly.  The 
Irish  affairs  or  school  board  squabbles  may 
interest  the  members  of  that  House  which 
is  supposed  to  legislate  for  the  good  of  the 
millions  more  than  the  physical  welfare,  not 
only  of  all  living  Englishmen,  but  of  pos¬ 
terity;  but  to  each  of  us,  individually,  the 
question  comes  home,  and  should  not  be 
flowed  to  rest 

Let  us  take  one  article  of  universal  con¬ 
sumption — coffee — and  trace  something  of 
its  secret  history.  A  curious  feature  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer’s  reduction  of  the  duty  on  coffee  is 
that  he  has  at  the  same  time  lowered  equiva¬ 
lently  that  upon  chicory,  the  necessary  con¬ 
comitant,  as  it  has  somehow  come  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  of  the  fragrant  berry.  Now  the 
reign  of  chicory  was  inaugurated  in  the  year 
1840,  in  a  celebrated  Treasury  minute  issued 
by  the  sanction  of  the  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Sir  Charles  Wood.  The 
effect  of  this  minute  was  that  grocers 
began  to  mix  chicory  with  coffee  in  very 
large  quantities,  quite  forgetting  to  let  the 
public  know  the  nature  of  the  mixture,  and 
charging  at  the  same  time  the  full  price 
of  pure  coffee.  The  rest  has  been  well 
told  elsewhere.  “  The  evil  became  so 
flagrant,  that  upon  the  installation  of  the 
Derby  Administration,  Mr.  Disraeli  pro¬ 
mised  to  rescind  this  licence  to  adulterate; 
but,  before  the  promise  was  redeemed,  the 
Administration  was  rescinded  itself.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  upon  his  acceptance  of  office — 
loath,  it  appears,  to  injure  the  chicory  interest 
— modified  the  original  minute,  but  allowed 
the  amalgamation  to  continue,  provided  the 
package  was  labelled  ‘Mixture  of  chicory 
and  coffee.'  It  was  speedily  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  announcement  became  so 
confounded  with  other  printing  on  the 
label,  that  it  was  not  easily  distinguishable, 
and  in  consequence  it  was  provided  that 
the  words,  ‘This  is  sold  as  a  mixture  of 
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chicory  and  coffee,’  should  be  printed  by 
themselves  on  one  side  of  the  canister.” 
It  may  be  asked  what  is  the  nature  of  this 
ingredient,  that  the  right  to  mix  it  with 
coffee  should  be  maintained  by  successive 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  during  a 
period  of  so  many  years,  as  jealously  as 
though  it  were  some  important  part  of  our 
constitution?  Chicory,  to  say  the  best  of 
it,  is  an  insipid  root,  totally  destitute  of  any 
nourishing  or  refreshing  quality,  being  utterly 
deficient  in  any  nitrogenized  principle,  while 
there  are  strong  doubts  whether  it  is  not 
absolutely  hurtful  to  the  nervous  system. 
Professor  Beer,  the  eminent  oculist  of 
Vienna,  declared  it  to  be  the  cause  of  amau¬ 
rotic  blindness. 

But  there  are  worse  adulterations  of  coffee 
than  even  chicory;  which  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  almost  legalized.  What  will  Pater¬ 
familias — taking,  if  not  perhaps  enjoying, 
his  matutinal  cup  of  Mocha — say  to  a  list  of 
substitutes  for  the  genuine  article,  which  in¬ 
cludes  roasted  wheat,  ground  acorns,  roasted 
carrots,  scorched  beans,  roasted  parsnips, 
mangold-wurzel,  lupin  seeds,  dogs’  biscuits, 
burnt  sugar,  red  earth,  roasted  horse  chest¬ 
nuts,  mahogany  dust — and  last,  but  not 
least,  baked  horses’  and  bullocks’  livers? 
This  last  statement  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Simmonds,  who  wrote  a  book  entitled 
“Coffee  as  it  Is,  and  as  it  Ought  to  Be.” 
He  says: — “In  various  parts  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  but  more  especially  in  the  East, 
are  to  be  found  ‘liver  bakers.’  These  men 
take  the  livers  of  oxen  and  horses,  bake 
them,  and  grind  them  into  a  powder,  which 
they  will  sell  to  the  low-priced  coffee-shop 
keepers  at*  from  fourpence  to  sixpence  per 
pound — horses’  liver  coffee  being  the  highest 
price.  It  may  be  known  by  allowing  the 
coffee  to  stand  until  cold,  when  a  thick 
pellicle  or  skin  will  be  found  upon  the  top. 
It  goes  farther  than  coffee,  and  is  generally 
mixed  with  chicory  and  other  vegetable  imi¬ 
tations  of  coffee.” 

In  this  delicious  compound,  we  see  not 
even  an  apology  for  the  smallest  quantity  of 
pure  coffee.  It  may  be  replied  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  the  remedy  in  his  own  hands,  by 
buying  the  coffee  in  the  berry,  and  grinding 
it  himself.  Vain  delusion.  Let  it  be  known 
that  an  extensive  trade  exists  for  manufac¬ 
turing  coffee  in  the  berry  form — the  ber¬ 
ries,  like  sweetmeat  lozenges,  being  cast  in 
moulds. 

And  this  is  an  account  of  the  adulteration 


to  which  one  article  is  subjected.  In  a  | 
greater  or  less  degree,  nearly  every  com-  , 
modity  that  is  retailed  to  the  public  under-  i 
goes  manipulation  at  the  hands  of  the  j 
dealer.  > 


TABLE  TALK. 

I  TOOK  the  trouble  the  other  morning  j 
to  run  through  the  deaths  in  the  Tima,  I 
and  make  a  few  notes  of  the  ages.  There 
were  about  45  advertised,  of  whom  41 
gave  the  ages  of  the  deceased.  Now  look  1 
at  the  figures  below,  and  say  whether  we 
are  a  long-lived  nation.  Of  course,  I  admit 
that  people  whose  deaths  are  recorded  in 
the  Times  are  always  well-to-do  folk,  whose 
lives  are,  so  to  speak,  an  object  to  them, 
not  likely  to  be  shortened  by  extreme 
carelessness  or  excess.  The  result  of  my 
little  analysis  is  as  follows: — 6  deaths  of 
children;  1  between  10  and  20;  3  between 
20  and  30;  3  between  30  and  40;  4  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50;  1  between  50  and  60; 

9  between  60  and  70;  7  between  70  and 
80 ;  6  between  80  and  90 ;  1  over  90  and 
lesst  han  100.  Of  the  whole  41,  23  were 
over  60.  So  that,  deducting  the  children 
under  10,  the  average  of  life  for  those  past 
that  age  would  be  53  and  a  fraction.  If 
you  get  past  the  age  of  30,  you  may  expect 
to  live  to  the  age  of  56.  If  you  pass  40, 
you  may  reasonably  expect  to  go  to  59. 
Very  imperfect  deductions  these,  of  course; 
but  as  I  believe  the  insurance  offices  base  ( 
their  calculations  on  the  registrar’s  returns, 
which  include  all  lives,  good  and  bad,  while 
the  Times  newspaper  lists  only  give  those  of 
the  well-to-do,  and  therefore  longer-lived, 
classes,  it  leads  one  to  inquire  whether,  in 
the  establishment  of  a  new  company,  the 
basis  of  calculations  might  not  be  recon¬ 
sidered,  and  the  company  be  satisfied  with 
a  moderate  profit.  Further,  it  leads  one  to 
ask  whether  the  whole  system  of  insurance 
is  not  unjust  and  bad  from  the  very  founda¬ 
tion.  1 
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NETTLES. 

A  NOVELETTE. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

TERPSICHOREAN  FEAT  OF  MR.  PURDEN. 

OOKING 
and  ar¬ 
ranging 
for  the 
dinner 
occu¬ 
pied 
much 
time, 
and  in¬ 
volved 
a  great 
amount 
of  pre¬ 
paration 
by  the 

host  and  hostess;  and  on  the  Wednesday 
evening,  all  in  the  Red  Lion  were  astir. 
Several  of  the  guests  had  arrived  and  were 
ushered  into  the  sitting-room  to  indulge 
in  small -talk  until  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
pany  should  come.  Mr.  Bulwin  and  Mrs. 
Trowtman  were  expressing  their  disgust  in 
round  terms  at  some  lady  called  Mrs.  Plin- 
tum,  who  had  only  just  buried  her  husband, 
and  who  had  been  seen  at  church  on  Sunday 
morning  in  a  hat  and  pink  feather.  Mr. 
Trowtman  was  repeating  to  himself  the 
recitation  he  intended  favouring  the  guests 
with  after  dinner  when  called  upon;  and 
the  big  farmer,  Mulber,  had  collared  his 
classical  friend,  Mr.  Purden,  and  was  talking 
to  him  about  “  turamuts,”  and  telling  him 
how  a  savage  sow  he  once  had  “killed  a 
whole  litter  o’  pigs,  and  swallowed  every 
man  Jack,  by  gum !” 

All  the  guests  arrived  in  due  time,  and 
when  they  had  been  in  waiting  a  few 
minutes,  the  dinner-bell  rang. 


“  Come  along,  all  of  yer,”  said  Trench — 
“  come  along,  my  beauties !” 

Asking  them  how  they  all  were  at  once, 
he  took  Mrs.  Rooke,  and  led  them  all  up¬ 
stairs,  where  the  dinner  was  smoking  on  the 
table. 

Trench  carved  at  one  end  of  the  table, 
and  Rooke  at  the  other.  As  the  full  plates 
were  handed  round,  knives  and  forks  were 
thrown  into  full  play,  and  conversation  was 
for  a  time  wholly  abandoned  for  something 
more  agreeable  to  an  empty  stomach. 

Mr.  Mulber  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“  I  d*  think  these  yer  be  the  vinest  bit  o’ 
beev  I  a*  tasted  for  zome  time.” 

“  This  is  the  roast  beef  of  old  England,” 
replied  Trench.  “  I  saw  the  beast  in  the 
meadow  before  it  was  slaughtered.  It  was 
beautiful  to  look  at.” 

Mr.  Trowtman  said  but  little,  fearing  that 
if  he  talked  before  reciting  his  comic 
story  he  might  forget  it.  Maggie  and  Dick, 
side  by  side,  were  chatting  without  scarcely 
taking  any  notice  of  any  one;  while  Mrs. 
Trowtman,  to  prove  her  good  breeding,  was 
endeavouring  to  convey  the  food  to  her 
mouth  by  keeping  her  elbows  close  to  her 
sides,  and  taking  hold  of  her  knife  and  fork 
by  the  extreme  ends  of  the  shafts.  She  cut 
her  meat  into  small  pieces  before  putting 
them  into  her  mouth — a  circumstance  which 
confirmed  Mrs.  Bui  win’s  suspicions  that  she 
had  false  teeth. 

The  cloth  being  removed,  the  table  was 
crowded  with  decanters  and  dessert  for  the 
amusement  of  the  party  in  general,  and  after¬ 
wards  cigars  and  pipes  were  introduced  for 
the  amusement  of  the  male  guests.  Every¬ 
body  drank  the  jolly  good  health  of  every¬ 
body  else;  then  the  programme  changed  to 
songs  and  recitations.  Trench  gave  “Simon 
the  Cellarer”  and  the  “Arethusa.”  Dick’s 
turn  came,  and  he  sang  two  verses  of  an 
extremely  sentimental  song;  but  he  some¬ 
what  marred  the  effect  of  his  performance 
by  being  obliged  to  substitute  two  or  three 
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lines  of  “la-la-la's”  in  a  place  where  he  had 
forgotten  the  words. 

Mr.  Trowtman  being  requested  to  favour 
the  company,  plunged  at  a  moment's  notice 
into  the  favourite  recitation  of  “Ned  the 
Barber  and  the  Ghost.”  All  appeared  to 
regard  the  performance  as  excessively  amus¬ 
ing,  and  the  reciter  fancied  himself  an  im¬ 
portant  individual  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

Next  came  card -playing.  Small  tables 
were  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  room, 
and  a  new  pack  of  cards  on  each.  Mrs. 
Trench— who  never  would,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  play  for  anything  of  more  value 
than  peppermints — challenged  Mr.  Mulber 
at  cribbage,  and  they  had  several  interesting 
games  for  nothing  on  a  table  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Rooke,  who  saw  Dick  disengaged, 
drew  him  aside  to  tell  him  he  might  at  any 
time,  and  at  all  times,  make  Eldorado  his 
home — they  would  be  glad  to  see  him,  and 
no  mistake ! 

Dick  thanked  him  warmly.  He  was  sorry 
he  had  been  unable  to  restore  Tim  to  his 
home,  but  he  might  find  him  again  before 
long.  If  so,  he  would  not  leave  him  as  he 
had  done,  but  write  to  Mr.  Rooke  at  once. 

“You  have  done  all  you  could,  Dick,” 
said  Rooke,  “  and  the  only  recompense  you 
have  had  has  been  a  knock  on  the  head. 
I  know  you  will  accept  a  present  from  me. 
You  must  allow  me  to  give  you  twenty 
pounds.  ‘No,  no'?  but  I  say  ‘Yes,  yes.' 
Don't  make  any  mistake.  Pray,  what  can 
you  do  without  money  ?  That  confounded 
assassin,  or  whoever  he  was,  robbed  you  of 
all  you  had.  Never  mind  whether  it  was 
much  or  not.  It  is  my  duty  to  set  you  right; 
and  if  you  care  for  your  old  master,  you’ll 
not  refuse  his  assistance  when  you  know  you 
need  it.” 

He  slipped  the  money  into  Dick's  hand, 
and  did  not  wait  to  be  thanked. 

“Ah,  Rooke,”  said  Dick  to  himself,  “you 
are  one  in  ten  thousand.  This  will  do  won¬ 
ders  for  me.  How  this  would  help  Tim !  I 
should  like  to  know  where  he  is.” 

“  Now,  Mr.  Bufton,  I've  caught  you  alone, 
I  must  have  a  word  with  you.” 

So  saying,  Mr.  Purden  took  hold  of  Dick's 
arm,  and  guided  him  to  another  part  of  the 
room,  where  there  was  not  so  much  noise. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  tables  and 
chairs  were  all  pushed  into  the  corners  for 
dancing.  Trench  went  downstairs  for  the 
fiddler,  and  made  him  drink  three  or  four 


glasses  of  wine  to  begin  with.  A  chair  was 
placed  on  a  table  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
and  when  the  fiddler  mounted  to  his  seat 
a  country  dance  was  called  for.  Partners 
were  chosen,  and  in  a  few  moments  nothing 
could  be  heard  but  the  rustling  of  dresses,  j 
and  the  noise  of  busy  feet — the  music,  of  I 
course,  excepted.  The  country  dance  proved 
a  decided  success,  and  was  followed  by  a 
galop,  which  was  killing  work  to  the  more 
corpulent  guests.  A  little  of  the  galop  went 
a  long  way  with  the  big  farmer,  Mulber,  and 
Mrs.  Trench. 

Rooke  was  as  nimble  on  his  feet  as  a  harle¬ 
quin,  and  galloped  round  the  room  with  Mrs. 
Trowtman  until  that  lady  said  she  felt  like 
fainting,  and  was  bound  to  go  to  a  private 
room  to  get  just  a  sup  of  brandy  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive.  In  vain  did  the  schoolmaster  de¬ 
clare  he  could  not  dance.  He  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  determined  partner,  who  made 
him  dance.  It  may  be  contrary  to  the  rules  I 
of  etiquette  for  a  lady  to  ask  a  gentleman  to  | 
dance,  and  close  her  ears  to  all  refusals ;  but 
certain  it  is  that  Mrs.  Bulwin  asked  Mr. 
Purden  to  be  her  partner,  and  would  not 
allow  him  to  decline.  She  told  him,  with 
a  stamp  of  her  foot,  that  he  must.  By  no 
means  did  the  schoolmaster  wish  to  make 
himself  disagreeable,  and  he  assured  her  he 
should  only  be  too  glad  to  do  anything  he 
possibly  could  to  oblige  her.  He  scarcely 
knew  whether  to  embrace  a  partner  by  her 
head  or  her  heels;  and  was  sure,  if  he 
yielded,  he  should  break  down  and  be  a 
lamentable  failure.  Nevertheless,  he  said, 
if  it  was  Mrs.  Bulwin's  wish  that  he  should 
dance,  he  would  make  an  attempt,  whatever 
the  result  might  be.  He  had  scarcely  pro-  | 
nounced  his  willingness  to  do  his  best,  when 
Mrs.  Bulwin  took  fast  hold  of  him,  and 
darted  into  the  thick  of  the  dance.  Pie 
was  jostled  against  this  body  and  that, 
pushed  and  pulled  without  having  any  con¬ 
trol  over  his  own  actions.  He  did  not  take 
one  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  conse¬ 
quently  suffered  a  series  of  jerks,  his  head 
being  thrown  backwards  and  forwards  alter¬ 
nately.  He  was  continually  jumping  one 
way  and  his  partner  another,  and  the  effect 
was  anything  but  pleasant.  It  reminded 
him  painfully  of  the  day  he  first  rode  on 
horseback,  and  couldn't  bump  the  saddle. 

He  remembered  how  the  horse  would  neither  , 
walk  nor  gallop,  but  kept  on  at  an  obstinate 
trot,  which  every  second  jerked  him  out  of  | 
his  seat,  and  obliged  him  finally  to  take 
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hold  of  his  steed  round  the  neck — to  the  un¬ 
bounded  gratification  of  all  who  saw  him. 
He  was  in  the  hope  every  minute  of  being 
thrown  down,  so  that  his  dance  might  ter¬ 
minate;  but  there  was  no  such  luck  for 
him.  He  tried  to  lead  with  the  left  foot 
and  with  the  right,  but  the  result  was  the 
same.  He  went  wobbling  up  and  down, 
almost  breathless,  knowing  that  Trench  and 
Rooke  were  laughing  at  him.  Mrs.  Bulwin, 
with  the  utmost  indifference,  kept  tight  hold 
of  him,  whirling  round  and  round  until  he 
fairly  gasped  for  breath.  Unused  to  such 
exertion,  he  was  taken  ill;  and  begged  his 
partner  to  stop.  To  speak  the  truth,  Mrs. 
Bulwin,  who  had  been  practising  a  joke  on 
the  schoolmaster,  felt  dizzy  herself,  and  was 
glad  to  give  in. 

Trench  went  with  Mr.  Purden  into  a  bed¬ 
room  close  by.  The  schoolmaster,  breath¬ 
ing  hard,  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  asked 
Trench  to  fetch  him  some  vinegar  to  bathe 
his  head  and  temples.  Trench  left  the  room, 
and  entered  with  the  cruet-stand.  The  pa¬ 
tient  did  not  speak.  They  were  in  the  dark, 
and  Trench  could  hardly  see  what  he  was 
doing.  By  mistake  he  took  out  the  wrong 
cruet,  and  covered  the  schoolmaster’s  face 
with  anchovy  sauce.  He  departed  silently, 
believing  he  had  rendered  a  kind  service. 

When  Mr.  Purden  awoke,  after  having 
slept  about  ten  minutes,  he  felt  that  his  face 
i  was  covered  with  something;  but  he  knew 

1  not  what.  It  was  not  vinegar — no.  Was  it 
blood?  Yes!  Some  one  had  been  trying 
to  murder  him,  or  he  was  in  a  horrible 
dream.  No,  he  was  not  dreaming,  for  he 
could  hear  that  dancing  was  still  going  on  in 
the  next  room.  He  called  out  at  the  top  of 
his  voice — 

“  Help ! — help ! — thieves ! — murder !” 

Trench,  Dick,  Rooke,  Bulwin,  and  Trowt- 
man  rushed  in  with  lights,  and  armed  with 
pokers,  an  umbrella,  and  a  blunderbuss. 

“  Good  heavens !  what  is  the  matter  with 
me?”  asked  the  frightened  schoolmaster. 
“  Fm  covered  with  blood.” 

They  all  ran  to  examine  him,  and  found  he 
was  indeed  covered — with  anchovy  sauce ! 

Many  curious  things  were  said  and  done 
that  night;  but  we  must  hasten  to  the  end  of 
our  story. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  CLOWN’S  DAUGHTER. 

O  EVER AL  years  had  passed  since  Tim 
^  entered  London  with  an  empty  sto¬ 
mach  and  few  pence.  He  was  safe  from 

starvation  now :  he  had  won  the  fight  against 
poverty.  He  had  lodgings  in  a  quaint, 
dark  house ;  and  a  woman,  well  suited  to  the 
apartments,  glided  in  and  out  his  room  with 
the  scanty  meals  he  partook  of.  At  times 
she  opened  her  lank  jaws  to  tell  him  the 
price  of  bread  or  coal,  but  nothing  more. 

He  had  ended  the  labours  of  the  day, 
and  was  going  towards  home,  past  the 
Elephant  and  Castle,  Kennington.  It  was 
a  cold  night  in  March,  and  a  drizzling  rain 
fell.  In  the  glare  of  a  window  he  met  face 
to  face  with  a  young  woman  who  was  meanly 
clad,  and  appeared  to  be  about  seventeen 
years  of  age.  The  sight  startled  him.  It 
was  Amy,  the  clown’s  daughter!  He  stood 
as  one  spell- tied,  unable  to  speak  to  her  or 
stop  her.  For  years  he  had  wondered  how 
fortune  dealt  with  her,  and  if  he  should  ever 
meet  her  again.  Why  did  he  hesitate  to  follow 
her?  While  he  stood  there  she  was  passing 
away  from  him,  and  perhaps  for  ever.  He 
went  excitedly  in  the  direction  she  had 
gone,  and  presently  came  within  sight  of 
her.  She  did  not  stop  to  look  at  this  or 
that,  but  hastened  on  quickly;  for  the  rain 
came  down  fast,  and  the  wind  blew  coldly. 
He  watched  her  as  though  his  life  depended 
,  upon  keeping  her  within  his  sight.  She 
went  in  a  yard  for  shelter,  and  he  passed 
close  by  her.  What  should  he  do?  There 
might  be  a  way  through  the  yard,  and  he 
should  miss  her.  He  was  returning  to  see 
if  she  was  still  there,  when  he  met  her  face 
to  face. 

“  Do  I  speak  to  Amy  Goodie?”  he  asked, 
in  a  faltering  tone,  before  she  had  time  to 
move  away. 

“You  do,”  she  answered;  “but  I  don’t 
know  you,  sir.” 

It  was  dark,  and  she  could  not  see  his 
face,  or  she  might  have  recognized  him.  As 
soon  as  she  had  given  him  an  answer,  she 
was  about  to  step  out  of  the  way  and  leave 
him ;  but  he  spoke  to  her  again. 

“  Stay,  Amy — may  I  not  inquire  after  an 
old  friend?  Where  may  I  see  your  father?” 

“  Who  are  you,  sir?  He  has  no  friends. 
What  is  your  name?” 

“  Timothy  Rooke.”  * 

“Timothy  Rooke,”  she  repeated,  trying 
to  conceal  her  emotion.  “  I  once  knew  him. 
He.  played  in  the  pantomime  at  the  Wiggle- 
ton  Theatre.  If  you  are  that  same  Timothy 
Rooke,  my  father  will  be  glad  to  see  you ; 
but  we  are  very  poor,  and  my  mother  is 

dying."  C  nna\t> 
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Tira  comforted  her.  Amy  concealed  the 
joy  she  felt  at  meeting*  him,  and  led  him 
in  silence  to  the  house  where  her  father 
lived. 

“Father,”  she  said,  as  she  entered,  “I 
have  brought  a  visitor  —  a  friend  to  see 
you.  I  met  him  quite  by  accident  in  the 
street.” 

“  A  friend,  Amy? — a  friend?”  he  repeated, 
as  though  he  doubted  the  possibility  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  friend.  “  You  are  right,  Amy — Timo¬ 
thy  Rooke,”  and  he  went  up  to  Tim,  and 
shook  him  by  the  hand. 

The  sick  woman  was  lying  on  the  bed  as 
he  had  seen  her  at  Wiggleton.  There  was 
a  fire,  but  the  room  was  poorly  furnished — 
it  was  poverty-stricken.  Tim  sat  at  one  side 
of  the  fire,  and  the  clown  at  the  other.  Amy, 
a  little  way  in  the  background,  watched 
Tim’s  every  movement. 

“Do  you  know  where  Dick  Bufton  is 
now?”  asked  the  clown. 

“  No,  I  have  not  seen  him  since  he  left 
Wiggleton.  When  I  find  him  it  will  be  by 
accident,  I  expect,  as  I  have  found  you.” 

“  And  what  have  you  been  doing  since  I 
saw  you  last?”  asked  Goodie.  “  I  am  still 
the  clown — a  circus  clown  now;  but,  tell  me, 
what  have  you  been  doing?” 

“  I  have  been  doing  many  things  since  I 
left  Wiggleton ;  but  I  am  afraid  the  story  is 
too  long.” 

“  We  should  like  to  hear  it,”  chimed  in 
Amy,  sweetly,  “however  long  it  may  be; 
for  it  is  not  often  we  see  any  one  we  know 
in  this  great  place.” 

Tim  needed  no  further  persuasion.  He 
told  them  how  he  had  come  to  London 
with  but  few  pence,  and  hungry.  He  went 
into  a  greengrocer’s  shop,  he  said,  for  a  bed 
for  the  night,  and  was  taken  ill.  He  was 
in  bed  for  several  days,  and  some  of  his 
clothes  were  pawned  to  pay  for  his  lodgings. 
When  he  got  better,  he  sold  newspapers, 
cleaned  boots,  and  did  anything  he  could. 
Then  he  got  a  situation  as  an  errand  boy; 
and  afterwards  he  rose  to  a  clerkship  in  a 
merchant’s  office,  where  he  remained  to 
the  present  time,  and  had  saved  twenty 
pohnds. 

All  the  while  Tim  had  been  telling  here 
and  there  incidents,  Amy  watched  him 
without  scarcely  ever  taking  her  eyes  from 
him. 

The  sick  woman,  sitting  up  in  bed,  began 
to  rave  about  the  stranger,  asking  many 
strange  questions  in  a  wild  manner. 


When  Tim  took  his  leave,  he  slipped  five  1 
pounds  into  the  hands  of  Goodie,  and  pro¬ 
mised  to  call  again  the  following  night. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

A  STRANGE  NIGHT. 

EVERYTHING  was  changed  with  Tim 
now  that  Amy  was  within  his  reach. 

The  spring-time  of  his  life  was  at  hand.  He 
had  been  in  the  night — the  day  was  dawn¬ 
ing.  He  went  to  bed  happier  for  having  dis¬ 
covered  the  clown’s  daughter;  for  he  loved 
her  at  Wiggleton,  and  never  had  he  ceased 
loving  her.  But  there  was  a  dark  cloud, 
and  yet  the  dark  cloud  had  its  silver  lining. 

The  daily  drudgery  she  was  subject  to 
pained  him;  but  he  toiled  with  double  zeal,  | 
cheered  with  the  bright  hope  that  some  day  | 
he  might  bring  her  to  happiness. 

Every  hour  of  his  leisure  was  spent  at 
Goodie’s.  He  became  known  even  to  the 
sick  woman,  and  often  talked  with  her.  ; 
He  took  Amy  books  to  read,  and  sat 
with  her  in  the  evenings  as  she  tended  her 
mother. 

One  night  about  a  month  after  his  first 
visit,  he  went  to  Goodie’s. 

“  Hush,  Tim !”  Amy  said,  wiping  the  tears 
from  her  eyes — “my  mother  is  very  ilL 
Don’t  make  a  noise.”  She  stepped  to  the 
bedside  on  tiptoe.  “  She  sleeps  again.” 

Amy  placed  the  candle  on  the  table,  and 
they  sat  together,  exchanging  their  thoughts, 
full  of  love  for  each  other.  Tim  asked  after 
her  father,  and  Amy  said  he  would  not  be 
home  until  eleven  o’clock. 

Tim  began  to  talk  of  old  days  and  his 
playmate  Harry. 

“  I  used  sometimes  to  think  Harry’s  uncle 
was  a  devil.” 

“O,  Tim,  how  can  you  say  so?  What 
was  his  name? 

“Jonah  Deffield.” 

As  soon  as  he  had  pronounced  the  name, 
there  was  a  shriek  so  piercing  that  they  both 
started  from  their  seats.  It  was  the  sick 
woman,  who  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  with  red, 
staring  eyes. 

“  Amy,”  she  said,  calmly,  “  the  time  has 
come  when  I  must  tell  you  of  crimes  that 
have  brought  soirow  on  your  head.” 

“Good  Heaven,  mother!”  exclaimed 
Amy,  running  to  her. 

“  My  child,  I  am  not  your  mother.” 

Amy  took  this  as  insanity ;  but  it  fright¬ 
ened  her. 

“  Listen,”  continued  the  sick  woman, 
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“  and  don't  interrupt  me.  That  Jonah  Def- 
field,  who  deserves  the  name  of  devil,  is  my 
husband.  When  young,  he  worked  hard  as 
a  shoemaker,  and  earned  money  enough; 
but  he  got  into  bad  ways.  We  agreed  to 
part  He  married  again,  and  so  did  I. 
Give  me  some  water.” 

Tim  ran  for  water,  and  when  the  dying 
woman  had  wet  her  lips,  she  continued — 

“  Amy,  your  father  is  Mr.  Wickliffe,  of 
Peckfield,  and  Harry  Deffield  is  your  brother. 
You  were  both  taken  away  in  the  night.  Be¬ 
lieve  it,  Amy — it  is  the  truth,  by  Heaven ! 
Would  you  know  why  you  were  taken  away? 

I  will  tell  you.  A  long  time  ago,  Jonah  was 
brought  up  before  Mr.  Wickliffe  and  another 
magistrate  for  poaching.  Mr.  Wickliffe  said 
he  was  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond,  and  he  was 
sentenced  hard.  Jonah  never  forgave  him ; 
and  when  he  had  served  his  time  in  prison 
he  swore  vengeance.  He  threatened,  if  I 
would  not  help  him  to  steal  you  and  your 
brother,  he  would  kill  me.  If  I  would  help 
|  him,  I  might  leave  him  for  ever  in  safety.  I 
did  help  him.  You  were  both  taken  away, 

1  many  miles  from  Peckfield,  and  I  was  a 
wretched  woman  ever  after.  When  we  sepa- 
j  rated,  I  took  you  along  with  me,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Goodie  the  clown.  J onah  married  soon 
after,  and  took  Harry  away  from  his  hiding- 
place  to  live  with  him  at  Peckfield.” 

She  sank  back  on  her  bed,  and  died. 

Amy,  pale  and  trembling,  cast  a  sickly 
stare  around,  without  power  to  speak.  Tim 
took  her  to  a  seat,  and  went  to  the  back 
kitchen  for  some  water.  He  fetched  a 
pillow  for  her  head,  and  spoke  comfortingly 
to  her. 

“What  shall  I  do?”  moaned  Amy. 

“The  story  you  have  heard  is  true,”  said 
Tim,  when  she  had  somewhat  recovered — 

“  I  dare  stake  my  life  on  it.  I  know  Mr. 
Wickliffe  well,  and  have  often  heard  my 
mother  say  he  had  two  children  stolen  in  the 
night,  that  were  never  found  afterwards. 
Amy,  you  must  not  speak  one  word  of  what 
you  have  heard  to  Goodie.  I  will  see  you 
safe  away,  and  all  will  be  well.  I  will  go  to 
Peckfield  to-morrow,  and  see  Mr.  Wickliffe — 
a  kind,  good  gentleman  as  ever  breathed. 
Take  courage,  Amy — all  will  yet  be  well. 
Speak  not  a  word  to  Goodie.” 

The  door  opened,  and  Goodie  came  in. 
He  was  puzzled  to  see  Amy  crying,  and  a 
pillow  at  the  back  of  her  chair.  Tim,  too, 
with  a  glass  of  water  in  his  hand,  and  look¬ 
ing  as  pale  as  death. 

- ■  - 

“  What  is  amiss?”  asked  Goodie. 

Tim  pointed  to  the  bed. 

“  She  is  dead/'  he  whispered. 

SKETCHES  OF  IRISH  LIFE.— I. 

HUNTING  THE  HARE. 

[The  scene  of  this  sketch  is  laid  in  the  county 
Antrim,  Ireland.] 

T  HAD  gone  into  the  country  for  a  day's 
shooting,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
gracing  with  my  presence  a  soiree  of  bun- 
worry  which  was  to  come  off  at  a  school¬ 
room  not  far  from  my  friend's  house. 

It  was  a  November  morning,  very  cold 
and  chill — time,  a  quarter  to  four  a.m. ;  and 
as  I  could  not  get  to  sleep  again,  I  went  to 
my  host’s  room,  and  woke  him  up.  I  wanted 
a  light,  and  there  were  no  matches  in  my 
own  room.  I  gave  him  a  shake,  of  which 
he  took  not  the  slightest  notice.  I  admi¬ 
nistered  shake  number  two.  This  time  he 
opened  one  eye,  then  another;  then  closed 
them  again,  and  muttered — 

“What  are  ye  pullin’  about?” 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  he  was  not 
conscious,  so  I  decided  on  trying  shake 
number  three — a  decision  which  I  at  once 
put  into  practice  with  the  vigour  of  one  who 
felt  that  his  situation  was  growing  alarming. 

He  now  opened  both  eyes  at  once,  dug  the 
knuckles  of  his  forefingers  into  them,  looked 
about,  and  said,  lazily — 

“  Eh — humph — what’s  up  ?  What  ” — with 
a  long  yawn — “  what  time  is  it?” 

I  replied  that  it  was  about  a  quarter  to 
four;  that  I  had  been  exposed  to  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  weather  for  the  past  fifteen 
minutes;  and  that  I  had  awakened  him  to 
ask  for  a  light.  When  I  had  thus  explained, 
he  was  wide-awake,  and  began  to  laugh.  1 

A  happy  thought  seemed  to  strike  him ;  1 
and  half  rising  in  bed,  he  exclaimed — 

“Boys,  I  wus  forgettin’ — wud  ye  go  to 
the  Green  Bowhill  fur  a  hunt?” 

Not  being  acquainted  with  the  locality,  I 
inquired — 

“Where’s  that?” 

“  The  Green  Bowhill,  ye  know,”  continued 
he — “  that’s  the  place  where  hares  is ;  an*  the 
owl  gamekeeper’s  niver  out  till  well  on  in 
the  moornin’.  What  wud  ye  say  to  goin’ 
down  an’  seein’  what  we  can  raise?” 

I  rejoined  that,  if  there  was  a  chance  of 
sport,  I  knew  a  party  about  my  size  who 
would  go  joyfully. 

“Sport!”  said  he — “it’s  alive  wi*  hares! 
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Ye  niver  saw  sich  a  groun’.  Jump  up,  and 
we’ll  waken  Tam,  and  be  off  at  once.” 

Accordingly  we  both  dressed,  wakened 
Tam,  got  out  the  dogs — two  of  the  best 
greyhounds  in  the  country — and  off  started 
the  three  of  us  for  the  Green  Bowhill — a 
green  hill  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant, 
and  situated,  be  it  mentioned,  in  a  strictly 
preserved  estate. 

While  we  are  thus  making  our  way  across 
the  country,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  my 
readers  a  few  of  the  leading  characteristics 
of  the  brothers,  Bill  and  Tam. 

Bill  was  a  herculean  fellow,  fully  six  feet 
high,  with  a  dark  complexion,  a  pleasing 
face,  a  manly  heart,  and  a  good-natured, 
frank  manner.  He  was  of  a  cool,  shrewd 
disposition ;  and,  though  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  was  still  a  bachelor.  Tam’s  character, 
except  in  manly  good-nature,  was  about 
the  direct  antithesis  to  that  of  his  brother. 
He  was  rather  low-set,  had  a  really  hand¬ 
some  though  rough  face,  complexion  tend¬ 
ing  to  fairness,  and  an  impetuous — almost 
headlong — disposition.  He  was  greatly  at¬ 
tached  to  all  kinds  of  fun,  courted  half  the 
girls  in  the  country,  and  was  altogether  a 
rough,  rollicking,  devil-may-care,  good-na¬ 
tured  soul. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Bowhill,  Tam  was 
sent  to  reconnoitre;  and  shortly  returned  to 
tell  us  that,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  the  coast 
was  clear.  We  now  began  to  “beat  up” 
along  a  whin  ditch  which  skirted  the  hill; 
this  task  being  allotted  to  Tam  and  myself, 
while  Bill  held  the  dogs.  Tam  was  a  short 
way  ahead,  kicking  the  whins  and  making 
ail  sorts  of  strange  noises  with  his  mouth, 
now  and  then  stopping  to  look  suspiciously 
around;  when  suddenly — true  to  Bill’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  place — out  bunted  no  less 
than  three  hares,  which  forthwith  made 
tracks  up  the  hill,  quite  as  if  a  certain  old 
gentleman  who  has  not  the  best  reputation 
in  this  world  were  after  them.  Now,  as  I 
have  already  intimated,  Bill  held  the  slips; 
and  as  Bill  was  by  no  means  prepared  for 
three  hares  making  their  appearance  at 
^one  time,  such  multifarious  appearance  of 
course  precluding  the  slipping  of  the  dogs, 
the  sudden  jerk  made  by  those  animals  in 
their  endeavour  to  get  after  the  running 
hares  naturally  enough  caused  our  friend 
William  to  topple  over  on  his  nose,  thereby 
making  a  ploughshare  of  that  important 
nasal  organ,  tearing  his  clothes,  and  other¬ 
wise  defacing  the  outer  man.  Bill,  however, 


held  on  by  the  slips  through  all,  jumped 
up,  and,  after  applying  a  little  friction  to  his 
nose,  joined  Tam  and  me  in  the  laugh  at 
his  misfortune. 

“  Boys,”  said  he,  “  I  wudn’t  wondher  but 
ye  cud  ha’  done  that  yourselves;  but  it’s 
a  thrick  too  good  to  do  often.  I  thought 
the  half  o’  the  nose  was  off  me !” 

As  the  half  of  the  nose,  however,  was 
not  off  him,  but  remained  almost  entirely 
unimpaired,  we  soon  continued  on  our  way 
as  before — Bill  taking  good  care,  by  walking 
firmer  and  keeping  the  slips  tight,  that  a 
similar  accident  would  not  occur  again. 

We  had  got  two  or  three  fields  farther, 
Tam  and  I  beating  up  as  previously,  when 
we  came  in  sight  of  a  cottage,  which  stood 
a  short  way  up  the  hill.  Now  it  so  unfor¬ 
tunately  happened  that  there  was  stationed, 
for  the  purpose  of  guarding  and  protecting 
this  edifice,  a  little  hairy-faced  cur  dog. 
This  hairy-faced  cur  dog  of  course  saw  a  \ 
decided  objection  to  permitting  us  to  tres¬ 
pass  on  the  fields  of  which,  no  doubt,  he 
considered  he  had  care;  and  therefore 
thought  it  his  simple  duty  to  make  as  much 
noise  as  possible,  which  he  accordingly  did, 
with  a  gusto  which  showed  he  was  both 
able  and  willing.  Here  was  a  fix !  If  he 
continued  to  make  the  hubbub  he  was  now 
making,  we  knew  he  would  be  certain  to 
wake  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage;  or, 
still  worse,  bring  a  gamekeeper  down  upon 
us.  We  tried  to  get  away  from  him,  by 
getting  over  the  dyke  and  hurrying  along 
with  as  much  celerity  as  was  permitted  us, 
without  slipping  the  dogs;  but  all  was  to 
no  purpose.  He  mounted  the  dyke,  and 
barked  and  yelped  after  us  with  renewed 
vigour. 

“  Howl’  them  dogs,”  said  Bill;  “an’  if  I 
don’t  stop  that  thing’s  mouth,  I’ll  ate  my 
shirt!” 

Tam  complied  philosophically,  as  if  quite 
convinced  that,  when  Bill  said  it,  it  should 
be  done.  The  latter  gentleman  then  quietly 
proceeded  to  tear  down  a  sod  of  about 
half  a  stone  weight  from  the  top  of  the 
dyke,  and,  with  this  formidable  missile  be¬ 
hind  his  back,  smilingly  and  treacherously 
approached  the  cur.  The  unsophisticated 
animal  was  completely  thrown  off  its  guard, 
and  though  it  never  ceased  barking,  allowed  j 
Bill  to  approach  very  much  nearer  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  done.  "When  he  was 
as  near  as  he  thought  he  was  going  to  get, 
he  calculated  his  distance,  and,  watching 
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his  opportunity,  swung  the  sod  with  deadly 
precision  at  the  object  of  his  regard. 

Poor,  ill-fated  quadruped !  The  said  sod 
descended  with  crushing  force  just  where 
the  tail  joins  the  back,  thereby  dividing 
the  aforementioned  turf  into  various  parts 
and  proportions,  and  causing  the  said 
quadruped  to  throw  a  back  somersault  with 
all  the  agility  of  a  trained  acrobat. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  impressive 
meeting  of  the  turf  and  the  cur's  back  was 
followed  by  a  loud  yelp;  and  that  the  noble 
watchdog  forthwith  proceeded  homeward 
in  great  haste,  with  its  tail — well,  no  matter 
where. 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  disposed  of 
that  annoyance,  we  again  resumed  our  way 
— this  time  with  double  caution.  Two  more 
fields  were  got  over,  and  we  were  beating 
up  a  very  likely-looking  ditch,  when  a  rustle 
was  heard  behind  us,  and  out  of  a  clump 
of  whins  bounced  another  fine  big  hare, 
all  alone.  No  sooner  was  this  spectacle 
beheld  by  our  acquaintance,  William,  than 
his  throat  gave  forth  a  series  of  anything 
but  thrushlike  notes,  something  resembling 
the  following — 

“Aho!  aho!  aho! — ahoy!  ahoy!  ahoy!" 

All  the  while,  too,  he  was  running  with 
the  dogs  still  unslipped,  and  adding  a  variety 
of  other  noises  that  are  quite  inimitable  even 
with  the  mouth,  let  alone  on  paper. 

When  the  hare  had  got  what  William  con¬ 
sidered  a  fair  start,  the  dogs  were  slipped, 
and  off  they  shot  at  a  thundering  pace  in 
pursuit.  And  if  the  dogs  started  in  pursuit, 
so  did  we.  There  was  Bill,  tearing  away 
before  us,  over  hedge  and  ditch,  as  if  he  had 
just  been  made  aware  that  his  wealthy  old 
bachelor  uncle  was  about  to  die,  and  re¬ 
quired  his  presence  to  make  the  will ;  while 
Tam  and  myself  made  frantic  endeavours  to 
keep  up  with  him.  After  thus  running  about 
three  or  four  hundred  yards,  without  seeing 
the  slightest  glimpse  of  the  chase,  or  even 
finding  the  whereabouts  of  the  same — for 
hare  and  dogs  and  all  disappeared  over  the 
first  dyke — I  stopped  short,  unable  to  run 
farther,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
that  was  coursing  I  should  not  be  at  all 
solicitous  to  see — or,  rather,  to  be  present 
at-— -another.  But  no  sooner  had  I  come  to 
this  conclusion  than  I  heard  a  splutter  and 
a  yelp  behind  me,  and,  looking  round,  saw 
the  hare  coming  in  full  flight  directly  towards 
me  with  the  dogs  about  ten  yards  behind, 
doing  their  very  best  to  overtake  her. 

She  was  beautifully  turned  three  times  in 
the  field  where  I  stood,  and  the  hunt  was 
apparently  near  a  close,  when  over  a  dyke 
jumped  Bill  and  Tam,  evidently  going  some¬ 
where  in  a  hurry,  as  they  were  in  great 
haste,  and  were  blowing  and  perspiring  like 
a  couple  of  escaped  lunatics,  and  altogether 
looking  not  at  all  unlike  two  of  those  gentle¬ 
men.  I  inquired  where  they  had  been,  and 
expressed  my  humble  opinion  that  they  were 
exceedingly  wrong  to  run  away  just  when 
the  hunt  had  begun.  They  quite  agreed 
with  me,  and  promised  that  it  should  not 
occur  again.  Less  than  a  minute  after  their 
arrival,  the  hare  was  in  the  capacious  wallet 
— a  large  inside  coat  pocket — of  the  illus¬ 
trious  William;  and,  having  put  the  dogs 
in  the  slips,  we  again  proceeded  on  our 
way. 

This  time,  alas !  we  were  destined  to  a 
greater  mishap  than  had  yet  befallen  us.  We 
had  not  got  quite  off  the  field  of  our  triumph, 
when  a  gruff  voice  said  suddenly  behind  us, 

“  Beg  pardon,  men."  We  turned  and  saw 
a  rough,  surly-looking  man,  whom  we  at 
once  recognized  as  one  of  the  gamekeepers. 
Where  he  had  come  from,  or  how  lie  had 
approached  so  near  without  our  even  sus¬ 
pecting  his  presence,  has  always  been  a 
mystery  to  me  and  my  friends,  Bill  and  Tam. 
But  there  was  no  time  for  wonder  now ;  for 
there  he  unquestionably  stood,  as  large,  ugly, 
and  cross-looking  as  gamekeepers  generally 
are. 

Our  first  impulse  was  to  trust  to  our  heels ; 
but  seeing  that  the  man  carried  a  gun,  we 
knew  that  if  we  slipped  the  dogs,  which  of 
course  was  necessary,  he  would  shoot  one 
of  them. 

We  therefore  stood  firm,  and  waited  quietly 
to  hear  his  say. 

“  What  business  hiv  ye  here?"  was  his 
first  question. 

“  Well,"  said  Bill,  winking  at  Tam — “  well, 
we're  just  takiri  a  bit  of  a  hunt  Hope 
we're  not  doin'  much  harrum." 

“  Gim  me  yer  names,"  replied  the  keeper, 
without  noticing  the  last  question.  “A'll 
howl  ye — a'll  put  you  boys  from  huntin'  any 
more  here." 

“  Oh,"  said  Bill,  again  signalling  Tam, 
who  undoubtedly  would  have  been  violent, 

“  there’s  no  call  fur  bein'  so  cross  over  it. 
We  haint  done  much  harrum  yit;  and  if  ye 
show  us  the  boundary  we’ll  go  off." 

But  this  mildness  on  the  part  of  Bill  only 
made  the  keeper  worse. 
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“  Gim  me  yer  names,  or,  dash  ye,  a’ll 
shoot  them  dogs.” 

I  saw  a  quick  flush  pass  over  the  face  of 
Bill,  which  I  knew  heralded  an  anger  of 
which  it  was  uncomfortable  to  be  the  cause. 

“  Well,  thin,”  said  he,  in  a  voice  slightly 
tremulous,  “  are  ye  not  going  to  show  us  the 
boundary,  an'  let  us  off  dacently?” 

“  A’ll  jist  warn  ye  once  more,”  replied  the 
keeper,  angrily,  cocking  his  gun.  “  A’ll  jist 
warn  ye  once  more,  that  if  ye  don’t  gim  me 
all  yer  names  a’ll  shoot  them  dogs.” 

Tam  was  making  a  rush  at  the  fellow,  with 
a  face  red  with  rage,  but  Bill  quietly  threw 
him  back  with  one  hand,  and  said,  rather 
loudly — 

“  Well,  since  yer  so  fond  of  warnin’,  a’ll 
jist  warn  you  that  if  ye  hurt  a  hair  of  one 
o’  them  dogs  ye’ll  niver  live  to  hurt  another !  ” 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  Bill 
meant  exactly  what  he  said;  for  as  he  spoke 
he  approached  the  keeper,  shook  his  big, 
hard,  bony  fist  in  his  face,  and  uttered  the 
words  in  a  determined,  angry  voice.  The 
rough,  burly  fellow  was  quite  taken  aback 
at  this;  and  as  he  saw  the  earnestness  of 
Bill’s  face,  retreated  a  few  steps  in  evident 
fear.  It  is  probable  the  affair  would  have 
ended  here,  for  Bill  was  about  to  move  off, 
and  I  think  it  not  at  all  probable  that  the 
keeper  would  now  either  have  followed  him 
or  shot  at  the  dogs ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
temper  of  Tam  was 'not  to  be  contained, 
and  moving  round  at  the  back  of  Bill,  he 
gave  the  man  a  hasty  push,  and  dared  him 
to  lay  down  the  gun  and  fight  him.  Instead 
of  replying  to  this  challenge,  the  keeper,  in 
a  fit  of  rage,  levelled  his  gun  at  one  of  the 
dogs  and  fired.  I  should  mention  here  that 
Bill  had  slipped  the  animals  when  he  had 
given  the  keeper  his  counter-warning.  The 
dog  howled,  shook  his  head,  and,  running 
away,  disappeared  over  the  nearest  dyke. 
The  first  action  of  Bill  was  to  take  hold  of 
his  beloved  brother  by  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  draw  him  back  rather  more  forcibly 
than  affectionately  out  of  his  way;  the  next 
was  to  land  a  blow  on  the  chest  of  the 
gamekeeper  which  sent  him  over  on  his 
back  like  a  felled  calf. 

This  little  procedure  being  managed  satis¬ 
factorily,  he  commanded  his  fraternal  rela¬ 
tion  to  see  after  the  dog,  as  he  intended  to 
regulate  the  punishment  of  the  keeper  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  injury  the  animal  had  sus¬ 
tained.  Tam  soon  returned,  leading  the 
dog  by  a  piece  of  cord.  It  had  its  nose 


grazed,  and  had  received  a  straggling  shot 
through  the  ear,  but  beyond  this  there  was 
no  harm  done.  The  fellow,  in  his  passion, 
had  missed  it 

When  Bill  was  satisfied  of  this,  he  gave 
utterance  to  the  following  humane  words,  i 
which  will  show  my  reader  the  large-heart- 
edness  and  clemency  of  his  forgiving  dis¬ 
position — 

“  Aw,  well,  since  the  dog  isn't  much  the 
worse,  a  suppose  we  must  let  the  infamal 
villain  off  this  time  ” — the  “  infamal  villain  ” 
had  as  yet  made  no  signs  of  recovery— 

“  but  upon  my  sowl  a  was  goin’  to  give  him 
as  big  a  bastin’  as  irer  a  mudherin’  rascal  of 
a  gamekeeper  got.” 

When  Bill  had  spoken  these  memorable  j 
words  over  the  prostrate  body  of  the  keeper 
we  turned  to  go;  when,  lo!  gamekeeper 
number  two  and  the  sportsman  (head 
keeper) — no  doubt  attracted  by  the  shot — 
were  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of 
us,  coming  down  the  brow  of  the  hill  at  a 
headlong  pace,  and  evidently  not  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  their  esteem  for  my¬ 
self  and  my  worthy  friends,  William  and 
Thomas. 

Onbeholdingthese  gentlemen — the  sports¬ 
man  and  the  second  keeper — we  at  once 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  were  quite 
long  enough  there ;  and  accordingly  we  made 
our  heels  acquit  themselves  as  worthily  as 
possible,  without  stopping  to  do  more  than 
call  the  dogs.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
latter,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we 
should  have  remained  where  we  were,  and 
that  our  amiable  friend  Bill  would  have  taken 
the  necessary  steps  to  provide  a  funeral  at 
the  cost  of  the  sportsman’s  relations.  But  fate 
had  willed  it  otherwise,  and  we  departed.  As 
long  as  I  live  I  shall  never  forget  that  chase. 
At  the  first  glance,  we  saw  that  both  the 
keepers  were  stout  and  active  men;  and  as 
we  made  our  way  over  dyke,  ditch,  and  field 
to  the  best  of  our  limited  ability,  we  felt 
that  the  sportsman  was  actually  gaining 
ground  upon  us,  while  his  companion  was 
fully  keeping  his  distance.  Indeed,  had 
they  not  stopped  a  moment  to  look  at  their 
fallen  compeer,  who  happened  to  be  just 
then  recovering,  the  sportsman  must  soon 
have  got  within  range  of  the  dogs,  in  which 
case  there  certainly  would  have  been  man¬ 
slaughter. 

We  had  run  rather  more  than  a  furlong, 
and  were  just  approaching  the  cottage 
wherein  resided  the  hairy-faced  cur,  when 
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one  of  our  pursuers  whistled  a  loud,  shrill 
whistle;  and  forthwith  a  man,  who  had 
been  standing  at  the  cottage  door,  rushed 
down  the  hill  with  something  in  his  hand  to 
intercept  us. 

Bill  was  our  leader;  and  as  he  continued 
his  way  without  noticing  this  manoeuvre,  we 
did  likewise.  The  man — who  was  evidently 
just  out  of  bed,  for  he  was  without  shoes, 
stockings,  coat,  or  hat — stood  right  in  our 
path,  and  flourishing  his  weapon — a  pot- 
stick — shouted  for  us  to  stop,  or  he  would 
be  reluctantly  compelled,  in  his  own  words, 
to  “  break  our  heads.”  Bill,  however,  still 
paid  no  attention  to  him  or  his  threats,  but 
continued  his  way  as  before. 

“Catch  him!  howl*  him!  hit  him!”  were 
the  mild  mandates  which  proceeded  in  a 
frantic  voice  from  behind ;  and  the  man,  in 
pursuance  of  the  first  order,  made  a  catch 
at  Bill  as  he  was  about  to  pass  him,  and 
having  secured  his  coat  tail,  obeyed  the 
second  order  by  clinging  to  it  with  all  his 
might,  though  he  was  thereby  almost  pre¬ 
cipitated  on  his  face.  Bill  turned  round 
upon  him,  and  placing  his  two  hands  round 
his  throat,  and  his  left  foot  behind  him, 
whirled  him  to  the  ground,  pot-stick  and  all, 
with  great  violence. 


FLORENCE  BETTERTON’S  PRO¬ 
MISE. 

ON  a  Saturday  morning,  about  the  middle 
of  last  December,  might  have  been 
seen  getting  into  a  second-class  carriage  at 
Oxford  station  a  man  with  a  rug,  a  gun- 
case,  and  a  bull-terrier.  That  man  was 
myself.  Shall  I  venture  on  a  further  de¬ 
scription  for  the  benefit  of  the  public? 
Perhaps  I  had  better.  First,  as  to  my  ex¬ 
terior.  This  was  represented  by  the  uni¬ 
versal  Ulster,  and  an  equally  popular  article 
of  attire  at  Oxford,  a  squash  hat.  This  was 
not  all;  but  of  the  rest  it  matters  not. 
Had  anybody  taken  the  trouble  to  stare  at 
me,  he  would  probably  hive  discovered 
that  at  times  my  face  wore  a  jubilant  look, 
and  at  others  put  on  an  expression  which 
would  have  been  suitable  to  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  Job  in  the  midst  of  his  troubles, 
but  extremely  inappropriate  to  an  Oxford 
man  just  going  down  for  the  vacation.  I 
was  seized  with  alternate  fits  of  despondency 
and  elation,  and  no  wonder.  It  was  a  last 
farewell  that  I  was  taking  to  my  loved  Uni¬ 
versity — that  fact  alone  was  sufficient  to 


account  for  the  sadness  of  my  looks.  I  had 
just  come  out  of  a  vivct  voce  examination  in 
the  schools,  and  had  done,  as  I  fancied, 
shamefully  below  my  self-set  standard.  I 
had  been  in  for  honours  in  “  Greats,”  and 
on  the  result  of  my  examination  much  de¬ 
pended — I  might  say,  my  hopes  in  life  were 
to  be  decided  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  fatal  class-list. 

Yet  my  case  was  no  ordinary  one.  To 
most  men,  taking  a  first  or  second  is 
simply  an  affair  of  so  much  honour,  more 
or  less,  actual  success  in  life  depending  on 
exertions  after  University  life  is  past,  and 
University  studies  well-nigh  forgotten.  To 
understand  my  feelings  at  the  moment  at 
which  my  story  opens,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  some  years.  At  school,  I,  Claude 
Henniker,  was  a  thorough  failure — that  is, 
in  the  eyes  of  my  head  masters,  and  of 
those  whose  business  it  was  to  assume  the 
functions  of  my  dead  parents.  One  of  my 
guardians  was  my  uncle,  Guy  Henniker, 
my  father’s  younger  and  only  brother,  who 
had  inherited  all  the  family  property,  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  my  father.  My 
uncle  Guy  always  used  to  say  to  me, 
when  I  came  to  pay  him  my  yearly  visit  at 
Christmas — “Claude,  you’re  a  lazy  dog;  the 
only  things  you  take  any  trouble  about  are 
shooting  and  rowing.  Why  don’t  you  work, 
and  do  something  to  make  a  name  for  your¬ 
self?” 

It  was  quite  true.  I  rowed  stroke  of  my 
boat  at  school,  and  wasted  my  time;  and 
it  was  only  when  I  found  myself  proxim b 
ciccessit  for  a  scholarship  at  St.  Jude’s, 
Oxford,  that  I  recognized  the  truth  of  my 
uncle’s  words,  and  resolved  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  myself,  and  make  the  best  of  my 
opportunities. 

My  uncle  Guy  was  childless ;  and  during 
th$  four  and  a  half  years  I  had  been  at  Ox¬ 
ford  he  had  continually  written  to  me,  ask¬ 
ing  me  about  my  progress,  and  adding  each 
time  that,  if  I  did  well,  I  should  never  have 
cause  to  regret  it.  A  fortnight  before  I  went 
in  for  my  last  examination,  I  had  the  follow¬ 
ing  laconic  epistle  from  the  old  man — 

“  My  dear  Boy — Write  and  tell  me  when 
you  can  come  to  me.  House  nearly  full.  I 
have  kept  some  pheasants  for  you.  Mrs. 
Betterton  and  her  daughters  are  here.  Don’t 
forget  to  do  well  in  your  examination,  to 
please  your  old  “  Uncle.” 

Delight  at  getting  away  from  examiua- 
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tion-rooms  and  examiners,  sorrow  at  leaving 
Oxford,  were  mingled  with  anxious  thoughts 
of  Flo  Betterton,  and  surmises  as  to  the 
terms  on  which  we  should  meet. 

During  my  first  long  vacation  I  had  met 
Florence  Betterton  down  in  Devonshire,  at 
a  lovely  seaside  place  near  the  Chase,  where 
Uncle  Guy  lived.  The  Betterton  family  had 
since  that  time  struck  up  an  intimacy  with 
my  uncle,  and  now  they  were  living  with 
him.  Florence  and  I  had  gone  through  all  the 
stages  of  a  vigorous  flirtation  in  that  happy 
month  at  the  seaside,  when  I  came  down 
avowedly  to  study  Thucydides,  but  really  to 
read  Tennyson  aloud  to  my  golden-haired 
beauty.  When  we  parted,  there  was  a  clear 
understanding  between  us  that  we  were  all 
in  all  to  each  other,  backed  by  a  distinct 
promise  of  mutual  constancy.  Six  months 
afterwards,  I  received  a  verbal  message 
through  a  mutual  friend  that  she  had  ceased 
to  care  for  me.  So  much  for  the  causes  of 
my  troubled  looks  when  I  stepped  into  the 
train  at  Oxford. 

At  Exeter  I  got  out;  and  as  I  had  only 
taken  my  ticket  as  far  as  that  station,  in¬ 
tending  to  stop  an  hour  or  two  in  the  town, 
I  strolled  to  the  refreshment-room  to  do 
justice  to  a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  beer. 
Hardly  had  I  entered  the  room  when  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  two  strangers, 
one  of  whom  was  telling  the  other  that  he 
knew  “the  way  from  Broadbeach  to  the 
Chase  quite  well,  and  would  drive  him  over 
there  if  they  could  hire  a  dogcart/1  Hear¬ 
ing  the  man  speak  of  going  to  my  uncle's 
place,  I  ventured  to  ask  him  if  he  knew  my 
relation,  Guy  Henniker.  He  said  that  he 
did,  and  immediately  introduced  himself  to 
me  as  Clement  Vinning.  His  name  had  long 
been  familiar  to  me  as  the  son  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  for  Plymchester.  His  companion  was  a 
brother-officer,  Charles  Dawkins,  of  the  same 
regiment  as  Vinning — the  18th  Lancers. 

The  journey  down  to  Broadbeach  was 
very  pleasant;  and  during  the  two  hours 
which  were  consumed  by  the  train  in  doing 
about  twenty-five  miles,  and  by  ourselves  in 
smoking  about  three  cigars  apiece,  I  had 
established  myself  on  a  tolerably  intimate 
footing  with  my  new  acquaintances.  Vinning 
told  me  that  there  were  to  be  dances  and 
dinners,  shooting  parties,  and  other  gaieties 
at  the  Chase,  and  that  he  intended  to  enjoy 
himself  immensely,  “  especially  as  those  di¬ 
vine  girls,  the  Bettertons,  are  going  to  be  in 
the  house.”  No  sooner  had  the  train  stopped 


at  the  station  of  Broadbeach  than  we  saw  | 
my  uncle  on  the  platform,  with  Mrs.  Better-  | 
ton  and  all  the  girls — Florence,  Mary,  and  ; 
Milly.  And  now  I  may  as  well  describe  i 
them.  Mary  was  the  eldest — a  fine,  hand-  j 
some  woman  of  twenty-five.  She  always 
had  been  my  great  friend  in  the  old  days 
when  I  had  been  infatuated  about  Flo. 

Next  came  Milly:  she  was  a  sweet-tempered, 
pretty  little  thing,  and  as  unlike  her  hand¬ 
some  elder  sister  as  possible.  Last,  but  not 
least,,  was  my  Florence.  I  used  to  think 
her  perfect  in  those  days,  and  young  men’s 
impressions  often  last  them  till  old  age. 
Golden  hair,  dark  eyelashes,  and  a  divine 
figure.  She  had  a  little  money,  too,  of  her 
own:  not  much,  certainly,  but  quite  enough  j  | 
to  have  given  an  air  of  reality  to  our  past  j 
dreams.  j 

There  was  naturally  some  awkwardness  ( 
in  our  meeting,  after  what  had  passed  be-  i 
tween  us ;  but  still,  the  presence  of  strangers  j 
helped  me  marvellously  to  retain  my  com-  I 
posure.  “Well,  my  boy, you’ll  have  to  stay  |  j 
here  for  a  month  or  two,  at  least — sha’n’t  !  I 
he,  Mrs.  Betterton?”  The  lady  in  question,  i  I 
in  politeness,  said,  “  Oh,  yes.”  She  knew  1 
nothing  about  what  had  passed  between  me  | 
and  Florence  long  ago.  The  omnibus  was  \ 
outside  the  station  to  meet  us,  as  I  had 
telegraphed  from  Exeter  to  Broadbeach  that 
we  should  arrive.  It  was  dinner  time  when 
we  drove  up.  I  Sat  next  Mary,  and  the 
evening  passed  pleasantly  enough.  There 
were  several  strangers  there,  and  I  had  no 
chance  of  private  conversation  either  with 
Mary  or  Florence. 

Sunday,  too,  w ks  an  uneventful  day.  Flo-  j 
rence  kept  her  room  all  day,  and  Mary  . 
stayed  with  her.  Monday  was  the  day  for 
commencing  the  serious  work  of  the  gay  I 
doings.  We — that  is,  the  men — were  to 
shoot  all  day,  and  the  ladies  were  to  join  us 
at  lunch  at  the  Home  Copse.  After  dinner, 
we  were  all  to  go  to  a  dance  given  by  a  Mrs. 
Hughes,  at  Broadbeach,  in  honour  of  onr 
party.  It  was  an  anxious  day  for  me,  as 
the  Oxford  class-list  was  to  come  out  about 
twelve  o’clock,  and  I  fully  expected  a  tele¬ 
gram  some  time  during  the  afternoon  from 
my  chum  Willy  Langton,  who  remained  up 
to  read  after  I  went  down.  I  shot  badly 
all  the  morning,  and  so  did  Vinning.  We 
compared  notes,  and  each  of  us  confessed 
to  being  a  little  bit  down  in  the  mouth.  He 
brightened  up  about  lunch  time,  when  the 
girls  were  expected  to  come.  Then  it 
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flashed  across  me  for  the  first  time — Flo¬ 
rence  threw  me  over  for  Vinning.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  looked  pleased  when  the  girls  arrived. 
Just  as  they  came  on  the  ground  in  their 
pretty  little  pony  carriage,  up  got  a  pheasant 
in  the  comer  of  the  wood,  and  a  partridge 
rose  almost  simultaneously  outside  the 
hedge.  I  fired  at  the  latter;  Vinning  also 
fired;  both  birds  dropped.  The  beaters 
thought  I  had  killed  the  pheasant  and  Vin¬ 
ning  the  partridge;  but  just  then  Mary 
Betterton  jumped  out  of  the  carriage,  and 
said — 

“  It  was  the  other  way  about,  wasn't  it, 
Mr.  Henniker — you  killed  the  partridge?” 

She  had  a  roguish  twinkle  in  her  eye  as 
she  said  this.  I  knew  the  reason  of  it  after¬ 
wards.  The  lunch  was  capital,  and  Vinning 
and  I  shot  no  more  that  day.  We  walked 
home  with  the  ladies,  and  left  the  other 
two  to  finish  the  remaining  covers.  Again  I 
failed  to  get  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
Mary  or  Florence  by  themselves — Vinning 
took  off  the  latter,  and  I  had  to  walk  with 
Mary  and  Milly. 

In  the  evening,  however,  I  was  determined 
that  I  would  speak,  and  find  out  from  Mary, 
or  even  from  Florence  herself,  the  mystery 
of  her  sudden  change  of  mind  towards  me. 
How  lovely  the  three  sisters  looked  as  they 
came  into  the  room ! — but  Florence,  despite 
an  air  of  sadness  which  had  hardly  left  her 
face  since  I  had  been  at  the  Chase,  was  the 
handsomest  picture  I  ever  saw.  I  asked  her 
for  the  first  waltz,  and  got  it.  My  first 
words  to  her,  after  we  had  retired  to  the 
lovely  conservatory,  were — 

“  Florence,  have  you  forgotten  four  years 
ago?” 

She  never  answered  me,  and  I  thought  I 
would  not  press  the  subject  then.  The 
next  dance  was  a  quadrille,  and  I  was  too 
sad  to  do  anything;  so  I  went  up  to  Mary, 
and  asked  her  if  she  would  sit  it  out  with 
me.  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  when  we 
were  alone,  to  ask  her  if  she  knew  anything 
of  Florence's  reasons  for  throwing  me  over 
so  cruelly  and  so  suddenly.  She  said,  no ; 
it  remained  a  mystery  to  her  as  to  me — the 
only  possible  clue  she  could  give  being  that 
she  might  have  heard  that  I  had  been  flirt¬ 
ing  with  somebody  else. 

“No,  Mary,”  I  said,  “  you  know  me  too 
well  for  that.” 

I  then  asked^Mary  if  Vinning  was  not 
engaged  to  FWence,  and  if  she  did  not  care 
for  him.  * 


"  Why,”  said  she,  “don't  you  know  that  he 
is  engaged  to  Milly,  and  is  only  waiting  for 
his  father’s  consent  to  get  married  at  once  — 
only  they  had  a  little  tiff  to-day,  because  he 
thought  you  were  paying  attention  to  Milly, 
that’s  all?” 

At  that  moment  a  waiter  came  to  me  with 
a  telegram  which  had  been  sent  on  to  me 
from  the  Chase.  I  opened  it,  and  saw  that 
I  had  got  my  “  first.”  I  was  just  going  to 
hand  it  to  Mary,  when  a  sudden  thought 
struck  me.  I  pretended  to  be  vexed;  crum¬ 
pled  the  telegram  up  in  my  pocket,  and 
took  Mary  back  to  the  dancing-room.  She 
evidently  thought  that  I  had  broken  down, 
and  forbore  to  question  me. 

The  next  dance  I  had  with  Florence  was 
the  seventh.  The  very  first  words  she  said 
to  me  were — 

“  Mr.  Henniker,  I’m  so  sorry  for  your 
disappointment.” 

I  answered  nothing  to  this,  but  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  I  said  to  her — 

“Florence,  why  did  you  send  me  that 
cruel  message?” 

She  looked  at  me  with  her  frank  blue 
eyes,  and  exclaimed — 

“  Claude,  I  heard  that  you  were  engaged 
to  Mary!” 

Then  I  said — 

“Now  it  is  too  late;  you  seem  to  have 
ceased  to  care  for  me.” 

The  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears;  her  lips 
said  nothing. 

As  bad  luck  would  have  it,  the  music 
struck  up  for  another  dance,  and  I  saw 
Charles  Dawkins  coming  out  of  the  dancing- 
room  to  look  for  Florence,  his  partner. 

“  Don’t  leave  me,  Florence,”  I  said;  “  I'm 
so  wretched.” 

“What  for? — why  are  you  wretched?” 

“  Because  you  hate  me.” 

Then  the  blue  eyes  looked  bright  again, 
and  she  said — 

“  Then  you’d  better  be  happy.” 

She  was  wearing  a  lovely  white  camellia 
in  her  dress,  and  I  said — 

“  Give  it  to  me.” 

“  I  will  only  give  it  to  one  I  love.” 

Charlie  Dawkins  came  up,  claimed  her 
hand,  and  left  me  in  misery  to  walk  up  and 
down  on  the  lawn  distractedly,  till  it  was 
lime  for  me  to  claim  the  next  dance  with 
her.  The  time  at  last  came.  I  went  into 
the  room.  Charlie  Dawkins  was  again  talk¬ 
ing  to  her,  with  the  white  camellia  in  his 
hand.  The  whole  thing  was  plain  enough 
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now — she  loved  him.  I  was  in  an  agony, 
and  without  a  word  I  turned  on  my  heel, 
and  strode  out  of  the  room.  To  put  on  my 
hat  and  coat  was  the  work  of  a  moment; 
and  then,  hardly  knowing  what  I  was  about, 
I  started  to  walk  home  to  the  Chase — three 
miles  off. 

I  had  been  at  home  and  in  bed  half  an 
hour  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  carriage 
wheels,  and  of  the  merry  party  getting  out. 
I  slept  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  rose,  packed 
all  my  things,  and  at  daybreak,  with  the 
assistance  of  one  of  the  men  servants  who 
providentially  was  about,  got  a  fly  to  take  all 
my  things  down  to  the  Broadbeach  station. 
A  note  on  my  dressing-table  told  my  uncle 
the  reason  of  my  going,  and  adding  that 
I  had  sustained  a  fearful  disappointment 
about  my  class — I  meant  that  my  hard-won 
honours  were  useless  to  me  without  Flo¬ 
rence’s  love  to  spread  a  halo  of  sunlight  over 
them ;  but  my  words  were  ambiguous. 

The  train  was  just  starting  that  was  going 
to  take  me  to  London  en  route  for  any¬ 
where,  when  the  little  pony  carriage  drove 
up,  Florence  and  my  good  old  uncle  inside 
it. 

“Stop  him — stop  him!”  exclaimed  the 
good-natured  old  gentleman,  radiant  with 
smiles. 

I  turned  round  in  surprise  at  seeing  Flo¬ 
rence  holding  in  her  hand  the  white  camellia 
of  the  preceding  evening;  and  Uncle  Guy, 
with  a  sly  grin,  said — 

“  I  know  all  about  it,  you  young  rascal ; 
you  made  a  precious  mistake.” 

I  saw  that  I  had,  but  I  couldn’t  help 
feeling  happy  notwithstanding. 

“Now,  my  boy,”  said  Uncle  Guy,  “you 
two  can  walk  home  by  the  lanes  together, 
and  I  will  drive  the  pony  carriage  by  the 
road.” 

What  a  happy  walk  that  was !  Florence 
told  me  that  it  was  all  a  mistake  about  the 
camellia.  “  Mr.  Dawkins  wanted  to  exchange 
his  for  mine;  but,  you  know,  I  wanted 
mine  for  a  particular  purpose.”  Then  she 
told  me  that  she  had  found  out  that  I  had 
been  disappointed  about  my  class,  but  I 
very  soon  showed  her  that  she  had  acted  on 
insufficient  evidence ;  and  when  we  reached 
home — looking  very  guilty,  but  very  happy 
— everything  was  satisfactorily  explained; 
but  luncheon  had  been  waiting  some  time. 
Uncle  Guy  forgave  us,  and  told  me  I  wasn’t 
such  a  fool,  after  all;  and  added  that  he 
thought  far  more  of  my  sense  in  getting 


Florence  to  promise  to  be  my  wife  than  in 
getting  a  first,  though  that  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  him.  One  thing  he  stipulated  | 
for  with  Mrs.  Betterton  was,  that  he  should  j 
have  a  wedding  breakfast  at  his  own  old  > 
Chase,  and  that  he  should  put  “that  rascal 
of  a  nephew  of  mine  ”  in  a  position  to  ( 
marry  the  lovely  Florence.  I  have  the 
white  camellia  still ;  and  before  very  long  I  ( 
shall  be  going  down  to  Broadbeach  again, 
to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  which  ( 
I  received  with  it  Milly  is  going  out  to 
India  very  shortly  with  her  husband  Vin- 
ning;  but  we — Florence  and  myself— are  to 
live  in  the  old  Chase,  and  take  care  of  our  \ 
uncle  Guy.  j 


J.  B.  BUCKSTONE. 

LIKE  many  men  who  as  actors  hold  a 
high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
.public,  Mr.  John  Baldwin  Buckstone  left 
the  profession  to  which  he  was  brought  up 
to  become  an  actor.  He  was  bom  in  a 
southern  suburb  of  London,  in  the  year  j 
1802,  and  was  originally  in  the  navy;  but 
gave  up  the  chance  of  serving  his  country 
afloat  to  become  an  articled  clerk  in  an 
attorney’s  office.  The  law,  however,  was 
not  a  congenial  pursuit;  and  Mr.  Buckstone,  I 
having  a,  very  strong  taste  for  the  drama,  j 
made  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage  at  J 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Oakingham,  in  1823. 
At  this  time  he  appears  to  have  had  a  notion 
of  succeeding  Garrick  as  Hamlet,  Othello, 
and  Macbeth;  but  one  day,  the  low  come¬ 
dian  being  absent,  at  half  an  hour’s  notice 
he  undertook  the  character  of  Gabriel,  the 
drunken  servant  in  “  The  Children  in  the  | 
Wood.”  His  success  was  so  great  that  he  , 
was  afterwards  induced  to  pay  great  atten-  , 
tion  to  such  characters.  He  continued,  how-  1 
ever,  to  appear  in  tragic  parts ;  and  for  the  | 
remainder  of  the  season  he  played  in  tragedy  1 
and  comedy  alternately.  ! 

Mr.  Buckstone’s  debftt  in  London  was 
made  in  the  same  year  (1823),  at  the  Surrey  ( 
Theatre,  where  he  played  the  part  of  Peter 
Smink  in  Payne’s  “Armistice.”  The  sue-  , 
cess  of  the  performance,  and  the  applause 
that  greeted  it,  clearly  foreshadowed  the 
position  he  would  occupy  on  the  London 
boards  in  low  comedy  characters.  , 

His  fame  reached  the  Adelphi,  and  he 
was  offered  an  engagement  there,  which  he 
accepted — appearing  as  Bobby  Trot  in  his 
own  drama  of  “  Luke  the  Labourer,”  T.  P. 
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Cooke  playing  the  Sailor,  and  Terry  the 
Labourer. 

Mr.  Buckstone’s  connection  with  the 
Adelphi  lasted  for  many  years.  He  used 
to  play  there  in  the  winter,  and  at  the  Hay- 
market  in  the  summer.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  large  number  of  dramas,  most  of  which 
were  very  successful  at  the  time  they  were 
produced. 

But  it  is  as  the  lessee  of  the  Haymarket 
that  Mr.  Buckstone  is  best  known  to  the 
present  generation  of  playgoers.  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster  took  this  theatre  in  1837,  and  Mr.  Buck- 
stone  went  there  with  him,  and,  we  believe, 
played  there  until  he  became  Jessee  him¬ 
self.  As  all  our  readers  know,  he  is  to  be 
found  there  still,  where  every  lover  of  good 
acting  and  a  good  laugh  hopes  he  will  long 
remain.  Among  his  best  impersonations, 
Box  in  “Box  and  Cox,”  Touchstone,  Mar- 
'  plot,  and  Tony  Lumpkin  may  be  mentioned; 
i  and  his  most  successful  dramas  are  the 
j  famous  “  Green  Bushes,”  “  Flowers  of  the 
Forest,”  and  the  “  Rough  Diamond.”  How 
often  his  fun  and  rich  drollery  have  set  the 
house  in  a  roar  every  playgoer  knows.  His 
impersonations  are  marked  by  originality  of 
conception ;  but  his  strong  personality  always 
shines  through  all*  to  the  delight  of  all  his 
I  admirers.  On  the  whole,  the  modern  stage 
j  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  Mr.  Buck- 
stone. 


BY  RULE  OF  THUMB. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  DESCENT. 

MR.  LENNARD  and  his  daughter  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  their  way  without  one 
1  thought  to  check  their  enjoyment,  and  quite 
I  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  the  servant 
I  — for  Ann  had  been  in  the  family  for  many 
'  years,  having  taken  her  first  service  as  nur- 
!  sery-girl  when  Mary  was  a  baby,  and  was 
I  quite  like  one  of  themselves. 

“William  should  get  our  letters  to-mor- 
I  row,”  said  Mr.  Lennard,  in  reply  to  some 
1  remark  of  his  daughter's;  “and,  let  me  see, 

I  is  to-day  Wednesday?  Then  he  might  be 
down  here  by  Saturday,  or  perhaps  Monday. 
Unless,  indeed,  he  is  out  of  town — which  is 
|  very  probable;  and  then,  of  course,  it  will 
be  longer  before  he  comes.” 

!  Mary  had  a  private  opinion  of  her  own 
1  that  her  first  letter  would  suffice  to  delay 
him  in  London,  waiting  for  more ;  but  kept  it 
1  to  herself. 


“At  all  events,  we  shall  hear  from  him 
soon,”  continued  Mr.  Lennard;  “for  if  he 
has  formed  any  other  plans  for  the  autumn, 
he  is  sure  to  write.  Hallo,  Ann,  what  is 
the  matter?” 

“  Nothing,  sir — only  aint  we  a-going  ray- 
ther  near  the  edge?” 

“  It  looks  like  it,  certainly;  but  the  driver 
is  responsible,  and  he  is  probably  just  as 
fond  of  his  life  as  we  are  of  ours.” 

“  'Deed,  yes,”  corroborated  the  man,  with 
a  grin. 

“Yes,  sir;  but  he  is  used  to  precipices, 
which  I  am  not,  being  born  in  Lincolnshire. 
Oh,  lor,  sir,  it  du  look  very  awful.  Suppos¬ 
ing  we  should  go  over !” 

“  Then  we  should  go  on  falling  until  we 
tumbled  into  that  lake,  unless  the  boughs  of 
some  of  these  shrubs  caught  us ;  and  I  own 
that  I  should  not  like  to  trust  to  that.” 

When  they  had  reached  the  top  of  this  I 
valley  they  turned  to  the  left,  and  shortly 
afterwards  entered  the  pass  of  Lianberis, 
down  which  they  went  with  many  a  jolt,  and 
a  drag  on  the  wheel,  but  with  laughing 
hearts,  and  with  eyes  that  admired  the  grim 
and  barren  rocks  more  than  the  softer 
scenery  from  which  they  had  just  emerged. 

“  I  must  rub  up  my  geology,”  said  Mr. 
Lennard.  “  This  neighbourhood  is  very  in¬ 
teresting,  I  believe,  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view.” 

“  Oh,  do,  papa,”  said  Mary;  “and  teach 
me  something  about  it.  I  have  often  thought 
I  should  like  geology,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
hard  names  and  the  classifications.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  men  who  have  learned  Latin  and 
read  Ovid  know  all  about  metamorphic 
rocks  naturally,  but  it  is  hard  on  the  girls  to 
bring  the  classics  into  everything.  It  would 
be  delightful,  though,  to  have  some  of  the 
results  pointed  out  to  me  on  the  spot  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  of  book-work.  Now,  for  in¬ 
stance,  papa,  look  at  those  queer  scratches 
on  the  rocks  by  the  side  of  the  road:  do  you 
know  what  they  are?  I  have  heard  of  the 
footprints  of  horrible  monsters  being  dis¬ 
covered;  surely,  these  cannot  be  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  claws  of  some  tertiary  cat,  who 
was  accustomed  to  run  up  precipices  as 
tittums  does  up  a  wall?” 

“Those,  my  dear?”  said  Mr.  Lennard, 
assuming  a  learned  air — “oh,  no;  those 
must  be  the  marks  of  glaciers.  You  know, 
all  this  part  was  ice  and  snow  at  one  time, 
just  like  Switzerland;  and  no  doubt  the 
valley  we  are  in  was  once  filled  with  a 
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glacier — perhaps  the  hotel-keepers  wish  it 
was  now.  But,  really,  this  is  very  curious 
and  interesting.  I  never  saw  the  marks  so 
plainly.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  the  driver, 
turning  round;  “was  the  young  lady  asking 
what  them  scratches  are?  Them's  where 
the  irons  was  druv  in  when  they  blasted  the 
rocks  to  make  the  road.  'Deed,  yes.” 

“  Ah — hum,”  said  Mr.  Lennard. 

At  length  they  reached  Llanberis;  and 
leaving  the  driver  to  put  the  car  up  at  the 
principal  inn,  proceeded  without  pausing  to 
walk  up  Snowdon.  Some  ladies  shirk  fatigue 
upon  ponies,  but  Mary  was  not  one  of  these. 
Light,  active,  and  sound  in  wind  and  limb, 
a  hill  was  an  enjoyment  fo  her;  and  she 
sprang  up  like  a  Southdown,  only  stopping 
every  now  and  then  to  laugh  nearly  unto 
tears  at  her  poor,  panting,  perspiring  parent, 
who  was  by  no  means  in  training,  and  had 
not  taken  so  long  a  walk,  let  alone  the 
ascent,  for  the  last  six  months. 

“It's  all  very  well  for  you,  you  impu — 
dent  hus — hussey,”  he  gasped,  pausing  to 
mop  his  forehead  and  “  admire  the  view ;” 
“you  have  got  no  weight  to  speak  of  to 
carry.  If  you  had  to  carry  thirteen  stone 
about  with  you,  you  would  find  the  differ¬ 
ence,  and  feel  pity  for  the  struggles  of  your 
poor  old  father.” 

At  last  they  got  to  the  top.  The  sky  was 
cloudless,  the  air  unusually  clear  and  trans¬ 
parent,  and  the  view  magnificent.  A  sea  of 
mountains  swelled,  billow  upon  billow,  to 
their  feet;  numerous  lakes,  which  had  col¬ 
lected  on  the  sites  of  deserted  mines,  gave  a 
peculiar  feature  to  the  scene  by  their  varie¬ 
gated  hues,  which  differed  in  their  shade  of 
green  as  the  water  was  more  or  less  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  copper;  while  in  the  distance 
the  sea  formed  a  magnificent  background 
to  the  picture. 

“  I  wish  your  mamma  was  here  to  see  it,” 
said  Mr.  Lennard. 

“So  do  I,”  echoed  Mary.  “She  never  will 
own  that  there  is  any  scenery  worth  looking 
at  out  of  Switzerland;  and  this  view  would 
convert  her,  I  am  certain.  What  a  stupid 
Ann  is !” 

Poor  Ann's  Lincolnshire  legs  found  Snow¬ 
don  disagree,  and  she  shut  up  half-way. 

When  they  had  gazed  their  fill,  they  went 
into  the  little  hut  built  at  the  top,  and  made 
a  meal  off  bread  and  cheese  and  porter ;  after 
which  Mr.  Lennard  smoked  a  cigar,  which, 
he  declared,  brought  the  prospect  out  with 
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twofold  beauty;  and  then  they  descended. 
Whatever  our  experience,  that  operation  is 
always  a  disappointment;  for  it  is  impos-  j 
sible  to  help  feeling  that  the  principal  part 
of  your  labour  is  over  when  you  get  to  the 
top  of  a  hill,  or  to  avoid  considering  the 
descent  as  a  trouble;  whereas,  a  series  of 
jolts  must  be  more  trying  to  the  human  or 
any  other  frame  than  a  steady,  laborious 
drag.  And  Mr.  Lennard  discovered  that 
thirteen  stone  was  a  considerable  trial  to  the 
firmness  of  the  loose  pieces  of  rock  upon 
which  he  came  lumping  down  from  a  fall, 
often  of  two  feet  at  a  step.  Often  did  he 
stumble — sometimes  tumble.  Mary,  too, 
was  rather  tired  before  she  got  half-way 
down;  and,  on  the  whole,  Snap  the  terrier 
had  decidedly  the  best  of  it  Going  up  had  j 
been  a  great  trial  to  him;  but  now  he  made  j 
his  fifty  or  a  hundred  yards  in  a  succession  ! 
of  easy  leaps,  and  then  sat  down  on  his 
tail,  wondering  why  his  companions  did  not 
descend  with  equal  rapidity. 

Hopeless  as  they  began  to  deem  it,  they 
did  at  last  reach  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  made  their  way  to  the  hotel,  where  they 
found  Ann ;  and  the  horse  having  been  put  j 
to,  they  started  homewards  without  delay. 

Their  conversation,  if  not  quite  so  con¬ 
tinuous  as  it  had  been  in  the  morning — 
seeing  that  when  we  are  tired  we  .feel  in¬ 
clined  to  rest  the  tongue  as  well  as  the  legs 
— was  still  cheerful  and  hopeful.  i 

“  Well,  Mary,”  said  Mr.  Lennard,  as  they 
reached  the  Pass  of  Llanberis,  and  once  | 
more  came  to  the  valley  which  led  to  their 
present  home,  “  we  have  been  uncommonly  i 
lucky  to-day.  I  have  been  several  times 
up  that  little  hill,  and  never  had  so  good  a  ! 
view  before.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  one  just 
walks  into  a  cloud  and  out  again,  and  might 
just  as  well  be  on  Holbom-hill  in  a  fog. 
Still,  do  you  think  you  would  like  to  try  | 
your  fortune  again?”  1 

“Oh,  yes,  papa,  I  should  like  it  of  all  * 
things.” 

“  Well,  I  hope  your  mamma  will  be  quite 
strong  again  by  the  middle  of  next  week; 
and  then,  probably,  William  will  be  here  by 
then,  and  we  will  make  up  a  party.” 

“  Yes,  and  mamma  can  have  a  pony — not  | 
but  what  she  can  walk  better  about  hills  than 
on  level  country.  She  spent  all  her  early 
life  in  a  hilly  part  of  the  country — did  she 
not?  Is  Cornwall  a  veiy  pretty  part?” 

“  It  is;  and  our  village,  Bodston,  particu¬ 
larly.  I  spent  my  own  hobbedyhoyhood 
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there,  you  know;  and  I  should  like  to  see  it 
again.  It  is  very  odd,  but  your  mamma 
and  I  never  happen  to  have  visited  it  since 
we  married.  We  must  positively  go  there 
next  summer.” 

“ Oh,  I  should  so  like  it!” 

“You!  Perhaps  you  will  have  to  ask 
somebody  else’s  leave  by  that  time,  miss.” 

And  so  they  chatted  on  at  intervals,  till 

they  came  to  the  hotel  at - - ,  where  the 

landlord  came  out  to  meet  them,  and  made 
a  sign  to  the  driver,  who  stopped. 

“Drive  on,”  said  Mr.  Lennard.  “We 
are  tired,  and  want  to  be  taken  direct  to 
the  cottage.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  the  land¬ 
lord,  coming  up  to  the  door  of  the  car. 
“  Here  is  a  note  which  was  left  for  you,  and 
which  was  to  be  given  to  you  when  you 
arrived.” 

“A  note  for  me!”  and  he  took  and  tore 
it  open. 

“  Dear  Sir — As  your  lady  was  not  so  well 
after  you  left,  I  thought  it  better  to  send  for 
a  medical  man;  and  Dr.  Thomas,  who  is 
here  awaiting  your  arrival,  considered  her 
very  feverish,  and  recommended  her  going 
to  bed.  I  send  this  note  to  inform  you  of 
this  before  you  reach  home,  lest  you  and  the 
young  lady  should  be  too  much  alarmed  at 
finding  a  medical  man  in  the  house.  Dr. 
Thomas  says  there  is  no  fear  of  infection,  so 
you  need  not  be  anxious  for  the  young  lady. 
— Yours  faithfully,  “  Mary  Jones.” 

Mx .  Lcnnard  turned  pale  as  death. 

“  Is  Dr.  Thomas  considered  clever  in  his 
profession?”  he  asked  the  landlord,  handing 
the  note  to  Mary. 

“Wonderfully  clever,  sir,”  replied  Boni¬ 
face,  who  was  an  optimist  about  the  salubrity, 
the  fishing,  the  mutton,  the  scenery,  and 
everything  else  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
hotel.  “The  very  first  medical  man  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  only  came  here  because 
he  had  made  his  fortune  and  found  the  work 
there  too  much  for  him.  His  patients  would 
have  given  thousands  to  have  kept  him.” 

“  Drive  on,  fast!”  said  Mr.  Lennard. 

“  Do  you  think  it  is — is  worse  than  Mrs. 
Jones  says?”  asked  Mary,  as  they  galloped 
down  the  valley. 

“  No,  dear,  of  course  not  Your  mamma 
only  wanted  a  little  medical  advice,  and  she 
will  soon  be  all  right  again,  now  she  has  con¬ 
sented  to  do  what  I  have  urged  upon  her 
several  times  lately,”  replied  Mr.  Lennard, 


but  in  a  tone  which,  despite  his  efforts,  be¬ 
lied  his  speech.  And  no  other  word  was 
spoken  until  they  reached  the  cottage. 

Dr.  Thomas  was  in  the  little  sitting-room 
when  they  entered.  A  glance  showed  him 
that  Mary  was  not  a  girl  to  be  weak  and 
hysterical  when  there  was  work  to  be  done ; 
so  he  spoke  out  at  once,  without  waiting  to 
be  questioned. 

“You  got  Mrs.  Jones’s  note,  sir?  That 
is  well.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  feverish 
symptoms  have  not  subsided;  and  I  must 
inform  you  at  once  that  the  lad/s  head  is 
rather  wandering,  or  else  you  might  be  need¬ 
lessly  shocked  on  going  upstairs.  You  wish 
to  attend  upon  your  mamma  at  once,  I  see, 
Miss  Lennard,  and  I  will  not  detain  you ; 
but  perhaps  you  are  unused  to  illness? — if 
so,  you  must  not  be  hurt  if  our  patient  does 
not  know  you.” 

“  Is  she  very  ill,  then?”  asked  Mary,  in 
an  awe-struck  tone. 

“  She  certainly  requires  careful  treatment, 
and  especially  good  nursing,  and  I  am  glad 
that  you  are  here  to  attend  her.” 

After  a  little  further  conversation,  during 
which  Mary  mastered  the  emotions  caused 
by  the  first  shock  of  this  intelligence,  Mary 
retired  to  the  sick  room. 

Directly  she  was  out  of  hearing,  Mr.  Len¬ 
nard  said,  earnestly — 

“Tell  me,  for  God’s  sake,  sir,  what  is  the 
matter?” 

“  Brain  fever,”  replied  Dr.  Thomas. 

“ Is  there —  No,  it  is  impossible!” 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

“  What — danger?  Fear  for  her  life?” 

“I  will  not  deceive  you — it  is  a  serious 
case.  Come,  my  dear  sir,  danger,  whether 
it  threatens  ourselves  or  those  we  love,  is 
the  very  thing  which  should  brace  our  en¬ 
ergies.” 

“  You  are  right,”  said  Mr.  Lennard,  after 
a  pause,  during  which  he  had  hid  his  face  in 
his  hands.  “  Pardon  me;  this  was  so  utterly 
unexpected.  What  can  be  done  ?  Would 
you  like  to  have  a  second  opinion?  Do  you 
think  that  my  wife’s  usual  medical  attendant 
could  be  of  service?  He  might  tell  you 
what  her  constitution  is,  and — and — ” 

“By  all  means,”  broke  in  Dr.  Thomas; 
“  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  meet 
him.  The  driver  of  your  car  has  been  kept ; 
he  can  take  a  message  for  you  to  the  railway 
station,  and  from  there  it  can  be  forwarded 
by  the  mail  train  to  the  station  master  at 
- ,  where  there  is  a  telegraph  office.” 
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Dr.  Thomas’s  suggestion  was  followed, 
and  Mr.  Lennard  went  up  to  his  wife’s  bed¬ 
side. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

WILLIAM  FLETCHER  GOES  TO  WALES. 

,{  ^ N  leaving  the  hospital,  Fletcher  went 
to  his  friend  Arnold's  chambers,  and 
found  him  at  breakfast. 

“  I  am  late,”  he  said,  rising,  and  going  to 
the  cupboard  for  another  plate  and  tea-cup. 
“I  had  some  work  to  finish  before  breakfast, 
and  that  has  brought  me  for  once  to  your 
hours.  But  what  has  happened?  You  look 
pleased  and  grave  all  together.” 

“  You  are  a  physiognomist,”  replied 
Fletcher,  seating  himself  at  the  table.  “  We 
were  wrong  in  our  surmises.  The  Lennards 
did  not  run  away  from  me,  but  from  t’other; 
that  is  why  I  look  pleased.  Mary  wrote  me 
a  letter,  which  was  intercepted  by  Perez — 
how,  I  cannot  think.” 

“  The  scoundrel!” 

“  Hush!  do  not  call  him  names.  I  struck 
him  last  night,  and  he  is  dead.  I  have  just 
left  his  corpse.  That  is  why  I  am  grave.” 

“  Dead !”  exclaimed  Arnold.  “  What,  from 
the  effects  of  your  blow?” 

“No — no,  thank  God!  I  only  struck 
him  with  my  bare  fist,  and  that  in  pure  self- 
defence;  for  he  attempted  my  life  a  second 
time.” 

And  Fletcher  gave  his  friend  a  full  (fetail 
of  all  that  had  happened,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
on  the  previous  night  and  that  morning,  con¬ 
cluding  with  the  question — 

“  Does  not  this  alter  the  aspect  of  affairs  ?” 

“  Considerably,”  said  Arnold. 

“  And  your  advice  now  is — ?” 

“  Nay — nay,”  replied  the  other,  laughing 
and  shaking  his  head — “  I  will  give  you  no 
more  advice,  unless  it  be  that  of  the  bells 
in  ‘  Rabelais,’  which  rang  out,  *  Mar-ry  her, 
mar-ry  her,’  to  the  lover  who  consulted 
them;  but  ‘Don’t  wed  her,  don’t  wed  her,’ 
to  the  husband  who  listened  more  critically 
five  years  afterwards.  The  fact  is  that  I  do 
not  understand  women — can’t  form  any 
guess  what  is  likely  to  please  or  offend 
them;  can’t  tell  whether  what  they  say  and 
do  means  like  or  dislike.  I  can  always 
make  friends  with  a  little  boy ;  but  a  little 
girl  of  the  same  age  either  takes  to  me  at 
once,  without  any  trouble  of  mine,  or  sets 
me  down  as  an  enemy,  whose  overtures 
are  snares.  And  they  are  just  the  same 
when  they  grow  up.  The  man  who  fancies 


that  he  knows  them  best  is  no  safer  than  i 
Van  Amburgh.  The  soft,  graceful  creatures 
may  snap  his  head  off  any  day — aye,  and 
purr  up  to  the  fatal  moment.  No,  no;  do 
not  come  to  me  for  advice.  I  could  never 
manage  my  own  love  affairs,  and  merchants 
do  not  choose  bankrupts  for  managing 
clerks.  I  would  not  have  meddled  in  your 
affairs  at  all  if  I  could  have  helped  it,  but 
you  forced  them  upon  me;  besides,  as  a 
friend  of  both  parties,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  take  some  interest  in  the  business.” 

“Don’t  answer  me  unless  you  like,  old 
fellow,”  said  Fletcher,  after  a  pause.  “  But, 
if  it  is  a  fair  question,  what  makes  you  such 
a  woman-hater?” 

“Iam  not,”  said  Arnold.  “  I  do  not  hate 
them,  I  am  only  afraid  of  them.  It  is  an 
old  story,  not  worth  repeating.  I  have  been 
jilted  twice,  my  boy — once  for  money,  and 
once  for  caprice;  and  the  operation  is  not 
so  pleasant  that  one  would  court  it  a  third 
time.  Of  course  I  was  a  fool  to  take  it  to 
heart;  but  I  am  so  unhappily  constituted 
that  I  cannot  see  why  treachery  should  be 
such  a  vile  thing  between  two  men,  and  such 
a  good  joke  between  a  man  and  a  woman. 
Perhaps  if  I  had  ever  been  a  confederate 
instead  of  a  victim,  I  should  see  the  fun  bet¬ 
ter;  and  yet  I  don’t  know,  intrigue  always 
seems  to  me  but  mean  and  dirty  work;  and 
how  it  can  be  a  more  gentlemanly  occupa¬ 
tion  than  any  other  description  of  swindling, 

I  cannot  imagine.  There  is  something  de¬ 
ficient  in  my  moral  sense,  I  suppose.  Well, 
so  that  fellow  is  dead!”  , 

“Yes,”  said  Fletcher,  who  was  glad  to 
get  off  the  thin  ice  upon  which  he  had  so  in¬ 
cautiously  trodden.  “  Crushed  like  a  beetle. 
It  was  an  awful  thing  to  see  him  lying  so 
still  and  helpless,  when  a  few  hours  before 
he  had  been  so  full  of  vitality.  Death  is  a 
queer  thing  when  one  comes  to  think  about 
it — at  least,  to  a  fellow  who  is  not  familiar 
with  it;  though,  to  a  doctor  or  a  soldier, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  dead  man  should 
excite  more  awe  than  a  dead  sheep  or 
snipe,  which  we  all  regard  with  indifference. 
And  yet,  putting  aside  awe,  it  is  queer. 
Our  bodies  are  capable  of  a  myriad  of 
sensations — not  arnerve  in  the  complicated 
structure  of  our  frames  but  is  ever  throb¬ 
bing  with  pleasure  or  pain ;  and  some  of ! 
these  organs,  such  as  the  eye  and  ear,  some 
of  us  expend  a  great  portion  of  our  time  in 
educating  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfec*  i 
tion.  In  addition  to  all  this,  we  have  a  | 
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mysterious  inner  being  which  we  call  the 
mind,  which  reasons,  thinks,  seems  almost 
to  create,  and  this  we  store  with  all  the 
knowledge  we  can  gather — the  languages  of 
many  peoples,  the  histories  of  many  nations, 
the  secret s  of  science,  the  speculations  of 
philosophy,  the  wondrous  beauties  of  poetry, 
may  lie  stored  in  the  memory.  Suddenly,  in 
a  moment,  a  convulsion  of  the  heart,  a  prick 
in  the  spinal  cord,  a  slight  pressure  of  blood 
on  the  brain,  and  where  is  all  this?  Is  the 

1  power  which  could  accumulate  all  these 
treasures  powerless  to  guard  them  for  a 
moment?  There  is  the  hand,  the  cheek, 
the  eye,  the  tongue ;  but  what  has  become 
of  the  will,  the  motive  power,  the  something 
which  raised  or  dropped  that  hand  at  its 
pleasure,  which  caused  that  cheek  to  blush 
with  shame  or  blanch  with  fear — which  gave 
sight  to  that  eye,  speech  to  that  tongue? 
Gone,  lost,  untraceable;  and  all  because 
some  little  wheel  in  the  machine  has  be¬ 
come  deranged !” 

“  Do  you  believe  in  a  future  state, 

1  Arnold?” 

1  “  Of  course.” 

“  Aye,  but  I  do  not  mean  your  ‘  of  course * 

1  creed,  but  your  real  one.  We  are  all 
Christians,  ‘of  course;*  for  it  requires  nearly 
|  as  much  moral  courage  to  disbelieve  now 
j  as  it  did  to  believe  in  the  first  three 
centuries.  But  do  you  feel  as  sure  that 
|  there  is  another  state  of  existence  for  us 
after  this  as  you  are  that  there  is  such  a 
country  as  Australia?” 

“  Pretty  nearly,”  said  Arnold,  after  think¬ 
ing  a  minute.  “Lost,  do  you  say?  How  can 
anything  be  lost?  Analogy  repels  the  idea  in 
every  direction,  and  Nature  is  not  like  gram¬ 
mar — I  doubt  if  there  are  any  exceptions  to 
her  rules,  if  you  can  only  get  hold  of  them. 
The  poor  body  that  lies  helpless  has  changed, 
is  changing,  will  change  further,  until  it 
resolves  itself  into  its  component  gases;  but 
nothing  is  lost — not  a  hair,  not  an  eyelash, 
can  ever  turn  to  nothingness.  A  miracle 
created,  a  miracle  only  can  destroy.  Can 
spirit,  then,  be  less  subtle  than  matter?  Can 
the  will,  the  thought,  the  motive  power — 
call  that  which  saw,  and  heard,  and  laughed, 
and  talked,  and  reasoned,  and  moved  those 
limbs,  by  the  name  of  life,  soul,  or  what  you 
will — can  that,  the  real  person,  be  annihi¬ 
lated?  What,  is  the  actor  a  breath — less 
than  a  breath,  for  that  exists  eternally?  and 
his  dress,  the  mask  he  used  to  wear,  im¬ 
perishable?  Why  should  we  assume  that 

what  is  impalpable  is  therefore  non-existent? 
We  see  the  soul — or  call  it  by  what  name 
you  please:  I  mean  the  power  of  thinking 
and  afcting — in  its  results.  Under  certain 
conditions,  it  produces  certain  effects;  alter 
these  conditions,  and  the  effects  cease.  Is 
it  philosophical  to  assume  that  therefore  the 
soul  has  become  non-existent?  What,  then, 
of  electricity?  what  of  the  magnetic  current? 
Are  those  forces  created  by  the  machines 
which  give  us  optical  proof  of  their  presence? 
The  telegraphic  wire  is  snapped,  and  the 
Sadducee  argues  that  the  magnetic  current, 
which  worked  by  its  means  before  the  acci¬ 
dent,  is  annihilated.” 

Amold*s  metaphysics  were  dissipated  by 
the  porter,  who  came  in  just  then  with 
letters. 

“  Any  for  me?”  asked  Fletcher,  remem¬ 
bering  that  they  were  delivered  on  Arnold’s 
staircase  before  his  own. 

“  Yes,  sir — two,”  answered  the  man,  ! 
selecting  them  from  his  packet. 

One  was  from  Mr.  Lennard,  the  other 
from  Mary. 

“  Read  that,”  said  Fletcher,  presently, 
tossing  the  first  across  the  table. 

“  And  what  are  you  going  to  do?’*  asked 
Arnold  when  he  had  read  the  letter. 

“  Going  to  dp?  Why,  I  am  off  to  Wales 
at  once.  Where  is  ‘  Bradshaw*?’* 

“Mind,  I  don’t  advise,”  said  Arnold; 

“  but  I  am  glad  of  it — devilish  glad  of  it — 
and  may  you  be  happy,  old  fellow !  ’* 

Fletcher  went  to  his  own  chambers,  and 
packed  a  few  things,  and  then  started  for 
the  station.  He  had  discovered  his  way  to 
Chester  easily  enough,  and  found  that  he 
could  get  there  that  night,  and  that  he  could 
devote  the  hours  of  travel  to  the  discovery 
how  he  was  to  penetrate  farther  into  the 
regions  beyond  that  city.  For  Chester 
forms,  as  it  were,  the  Asses*  Bridge  of  that  ' 
portion  of  the  Guide  which  he  had  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  do  with.  So  far  it  is  all  plain-sailing; 
beyond  it,  the  problems  increase  in  difficulty 
with  every  mile. 

His  “  Brads Jiaw”  was  a  source  of  great 
comfort  to  Fletcher.  There  are  people  who 
can  sleep  or  peacefully  ruminate  for  any 
number  of  dreary  hours;  but  his  organiza¬ 
tion  was  less  happy,  and  he  always  got  the 
fidgets  at  the  end  of  fifty  miles.  So  when 
he  had  finished  his  daily  and  weekly  jour¬ 
nals,  he  fell  back  upon  his  guide  and  friend 
with  the  gratitude  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  his 
Cocker,  or  whatever  work  on  arithmetic 
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it  was  which  the  lexicographer  always  took 
to. beguile  his  journeys  by  coach. 

When  at  last  even  Bradshaw  failed — when 
the  dazzled,  pricking,  itching  eyes  cbuld  no 
more  follow  the  columns  of  figures,  and  the 
jumbled  brain  refused  to  carry  on  time  and 
place  from  page  to  page,  he  looked  about  at 
his  fellow-passengers  with  conversational  in¬ 
tentions.  There  were  three :  an  elderly  lady, 
a  young  lady — no  connection  with  the  other, 
but  travelling  alone — and  a  stout,  middle- 
aged  man.  He  had  made  certain  overtures 
apropos  of  the  disposal  of  rugs  and  luggage, 
the  management  of  the  window,  and  so  forth, 
on  first  starting,  but  not  with  enough  warmth 
to  thaw  the  British  reserve.  Now  he  set  to 
work  in  earnest 

The  stout  man  was  given  to  apoplectic 
slumbers,  upon  which  nothing  but  the  cry  of 
“Ten  minutes  allowed  here  for  refreshment  !” 
could  produce  any  effect 

The  elderly  lady  was  affable,  but  stone 
deaf;  and  when  Fletcher  addressed  a  remark 
to  her,  smiled  and  gave  him  the  end  of  an 
elastic  hookah  tube  to  talk  into,  she  sticking 
the  mouthpiece  into  her  ear;  but  even  with 
the  exercise  of  this  uncomfortable  contriv¬ 
ance,  and  the  shouting  out  of  inane  remarks 
at  the  top  pitch  of  his  voice,  he  was  unable 
to  make  her  understand  him. 

The  young  lady  evidently  considered  an 
innocent  remark  upon  some  point  of  scenery 
which  they  were  passing  as  an  assault,  and 
nearly  burst  out  crying  at  the  insult  of  a 
man  speaking  to  her  without  a  formal  intro¬ 
duction. 

Unable  to  read  or  sleep,  and  shut  up 
with  a  hog  and  two  tobacco-stoppers  for 
his  sole  companions,  Fletcher  got  despe¬ 
rate;  and  at  the  next  station  they  stopped 
at  he  gathered  up  his  possessions  and  left 
the  carriage. 

All  the  first-class  carriages  had  ladies  in 
them  but  one,  and  that  was  full;  but  from 
a  second-class  compartment,  which  had 
only  one  occupant,  there  issued  a  promis¬ 
ing  odour. 

“You  don’t  object  to  smoking,  sir?”  asked 
Fletcher,  with  a  smile. 

“  No,  sir — no,  not  ex — actly.” 

And  in  half  a  minute  he  was  contemplat¬ 
ing  his  new  companion  in  a  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  frame  of  mind,  despite  the  absence 
of  cushions.  This  was  a  sturdy  man,  whose 
breadth  of  back  made  him  look  almost 
short,  which  he  was  not;  his  features  were 
blunt  and  fleshy,  but  good-tempered;  he 


had  a  bull-neck,  wore  his  hair  cut  very  || 
short,  and  was  dressed  like  a  farmer  in  his 
Sunday  clothes. 

“  A  bit  of  bacca’s  a  great  comfort  on  a  I 
journey,  sir,”  said  he.  “The  railways  will 
never  be  able  to  stop  smoking,  so  they  had 
better  give  it  up,  and  purvide  carriages  for 
it  You  see,  even  they  as  only  smoke  oc¬ 
casional  like  a  whiff  in  a  train;  it  isn’t  law¬ 
ful — that  gives  it  a  flavour,  takes  ’em  back 
to  their  boyhood  like;  it  passes  the  time, 
and  it  soothes  the  nerves,  which  the  shak¬ 
ing  irritates.” 

“Well  done!”  said  Fletcher,  laughing. 

“  You  ought  to  write  a  pamphlet  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  awaken  the  directors  to  their  true 
interests.” 

“  Well,  about  their  interests,  I  don’t  know. 

I  was  only  thinking  about  those  of  the 
public.  You  see,  the  railways  get  a  good 
deal  from  gents  like  you,  who  take  first-class 
tickets,  find  themselves  shut  up  with  ladies, 
and  change  to  second  for  a  smoke;  so  that 
their  places  can  be  let  out  twice,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  put  on  so  many  carriages.  Be¬ 
sides,  there’s  the  tips  to  the ‘guards;  and  a 
company  will  always  look  after  the  interests 
of  its  servants.” 

“  But  the  guards  are  forbidden  to  take  the 
money.” 

“  Bah !  that’s  a  sop  thrown  to  the  orderly 
thinking  people,  that  bye-law  is ;  and  what’s 
their  proportion? — not  one  per  cent,  no,noi 
nothing  like  it.  Tipping,  like  the  smoking, 
just  depends  upon  the  public  themselves— h 
a  larger  number  of  travellers  like  to  do  it,  it 
will  be  done;  if  not,  it  won’t.” 

“  And  how  did  you  know  that  I  had  come 
out  of  a  first-class  carriage — did  you  see  me?  ’ 
asked  Fletcher. 

“  No — I  didn’t  want  to  see  you.  There’s 
swells  ride  second-class ;  but  you  are  not  one 
of  them.  I  can  tell,  bless  you !” 

“You  are  a  keen  observer,”  said  Fletcher, 
laughing. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  replied  the  man. 
“What’s  the  use  of  eyes  if  you  don’t  use 
’em?” 

Fletcher  saw  with  amusement  that  he  was 
practising  his  precept,  and  exercising  his 
favourite  organs  by  endeavouring  to  read  the 
directions  on  his  luggage.  For  mistrusting 
his  powers  of  remembering  the  names  of  the 
salient  Welsh  places  he  was  to  pass  through, 
and  not  wishing  to  have  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Lennard’s  letter  whenever  he  procured  * 
railway  ticket  or  gave  directions  to  a  portff» 
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he  had  written  the  full  postal  address  on 
a  couple  of  visiting  cards,  which  he  had 
attached  respectively  to  his  portmanteau 
and  hat-box;  and  as  he  was  one  of  those 
weak-minded  travellers  who  are  happier 
when  their  luggage  is  in  the  carriage  with 
them,  these  now  reposed,  the  one  under 
the  seat,  the  other  upon  it  by  his  side,  and 
now  attracted  the  scrutiny  of  the  sturdy 
man,  who  seemed  at  last,  by  the  sharp 
glance  he  cast  from  one  of  the  directions 
to  his  companion,  to  have  made  it  out 
Then,  as  if  perceiving  that  the  young  man 
had  observed  his  curiosity,  he  turned  the 
conversation  to  other  matters,  and  by  the 
shrewdness  and  mother-wit  displayed  in  his 
remarks,  delighted  Fletcher,  and  drew  him 
on  to  talk  freely,  and  eventually  to  let  out 
who  and  what  he  was,  and  where  and  with 
whom  he  was  about  to  stay,  without  his 
having  an  idea  that  he  was  being  pumped. 

When  they  were  within  an  hour  of  Chester, 
the  sturdy  man  said — 

“  If  you  are  going  on  to-morrow,  sir,  we 
might  find  ourselves  companions  again ;  for 
I  am  on  my  way  to  that  part  myself,  on 
business.  You  can't  guess  my  business, 
can  you?" 

“  Indeed  I  cannot,”  replied  Fletcher. 

“  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Jobson?” 

“  What,  the  detective?  Of  course  I  have.” 

“Well,  I  am  the  party;  and  I  have  got 
the  mmmiest  job  in  hand  I  have  ever  had 
yet.  I've  got  to  find  a  murdered  man  and 
his  murderer,  without  knowing  for  certain 
whether  any  such  crime  has  been  committed 
at  ail.” 

“  That  is  curious,”  said  Fletcher.  “  Is  it 
fair  to  ask  for  any  more  details?” 

“Of  course  it  is,”  said  Jobson,  “or  I 
should  not  have  told  you  so  much.  The 
fact  is,  that  you  may  be  of  use  to  me  if  you 
will.” 

“I!” 

“  Yes,”  continued  Jobson,  taking  a  leather 
case  from  his  breast-pocket,  and  selecting  a 
paper.  “  Did  you  know  the  gambling-house 
at  Chelsea  this  last  season?” 

“  I  heard  of  it,”  replied  Fletcher,  “  but 
never  went  there.” 

“  Well,  Dubourg,  the  writer  of  this,  was 
the  croupier,  and  Clements  the  proprietor. 
Now,  read  that  letter.” 

And  he  handed  Fletcher  a  document, 
which  ran  thus : — 

“  I,  who  am  known  in  this  country  and 


at  the  present  time  by  the  name  of  Francis 
Dubourg,  hereby  declare  that  I  am  in  great 
peril  from  the  man  now  called  Robert 
Clements — better  known  to  the  French 
police  as  Jonathan  Wilbraham — who  has  this 
summer  kept  a  hell  at  Chelsea,  where  I 
acted  as  croupier.  Clements  having  frau¬ 
dulently  obtained  valuable  papers  from  a 
Mr.  Leonard — a  gentleman  to  whose  family 
I  lay  under  obligations — I  availed  myself 
of  an  opportunity  to  abstract  them;  and  am 
certain  that  if  Clements  can  overtake  me, 
he  will  murder  me  for  that  act.  I  do  not 
much  fear  that  he  will  be  able  to  reach  me. 
My  precautions  are  well  taken.  I  go  this 
7th  of  September  to  Wales;  to-morrow,  the 
eighth,  I  see  Mr.  Lennard,  and  give  up  his 

documents  to  him  at - ,  and  I  should  be 

able  to  reach  Bristol  that  evening;  and 
once  there  I  am  safe,  and  this  letter  will 
be  destroyed,  without  having  met  any  eyes 
but  my  own.  Knowing  well,  however,  what 
sort  of  man  Clements  is  to  play  at  life  and 
death  with,  and  that  he  may  track,  follow, 
and  kill  me,  I  write,  seal,  and  enclose  this 
to  her  who  is  waiting  for  me  at  Bristol, 
where  she  has  secured  our  passage  to  the 
Continent,  with  directions  to  open  and  read 
it,  and  immediately  communicate  with  the 
police,  if  I  do  not  appear  in  Bristol  by  six 
o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  ninth,  as  that 
will  allow  for  the  missing  of  three  trains.  And 
if  I  neither  appear  nor  send  a  telegraphic 
message  by  the  time  specified,  it  will  be  be¬ 
cause  I  am  dead  by  the  hand  of  Clements. 

I  take  the  precaution  of  writing  this,  and 
depositing  it  in  safe  hands — first,  because 
the  threat  of  my  having  done  so  may  pos¬ 
sibly  induce  Clements,  should  he  find  me, 
to  spare  my  life;  secondly,  that  in  case  of  his 
murdering  me,  my  death  may  be  avenged.” 


TABLE  TALK. 

MR.  TENNYSON’S  last  poem  com¬ 
pletes  the  series  of  Arthurian  Idylls; 
and,  much  as  we  admire  his  writings,  we 
must  confess  that  the  completion  of  the  task 
he  had  set  himself  is  to  be  hailed  with  a 
sigh  of  relief.  “  Gareth  and  Lynette  ”  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  other  poems  of  the  series — it 
is  to  be  placed  between  “The  Coming  of 
Arthur”  and  “  Enid.”  The  order  in  which 
the  poems  are  to  be  read  by  the  critic  of  the 
future  is — “The  Coming  of  Arthur,”  “Ga¬ 
reth  and  Lynette,”  “  Geraint  and  Enid,” 
“  Merlin  and  Vivien,”  “  Lancelot  and 
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Elaine,”  “The  Holy  Grail,”  “  Pelleas  and 
Etarre,”  “  The  Last  Tournament,”  “  Guine¬ 
vere,”  and  “  The  Passing  of  Arthur.”  The 
subject,  the  legend  of  Arthur,  would  hardly 
strike  the  most  dispassionate  observer  as  of 
sufficient  importance  to  deserve  such  elabo¬ 
ration  at  the  hands  of  the  Poet  Laureate ;  but 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  fondness  appears  to  have 
grown  with  what  it  fed  on.  Of  these  idylls 
— although  doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  its 
moral  tendency — “Vivien”  is  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful;  the  least  popular  of  the  series  having 
been  “  The  Holy  Grail  ”  and  “  Pelleas  and 
Etarre.”  What  position  “Gareth  and  Ly- 
nette  ”  will  occupy  in  the  affections  of  the 
readers  of  Tennyson  remains  to  be  seen; 
but  such  is  the  value  of  his  name,  that  two 
wholesale  booksellers  in  London  took  be¬ 
tween  them  6,000  copies  of  his  latest  poem 
on  the  day  of  publication. 


Mr.  Hargrave  Jennings,  author  of 
“The  Rosicrucians,”  has  in  the  press  a 
singular  work  of  fiction,  entitled  “One  of 
the  Thirty.”  This  strange  book  purports 
to  trace  the  history,  down  to  our  own  time, 
of  one  of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  received 
by  Judas  Iscariot  as  the  price  of  his  crime. 
Mr.  Jennings  will  also  publish  shortly  “Live 
Lights  or  Dead  Lights :  Table  or  Altar  ” — a 
treatise  drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ancient  Fathers  concerning  the  Eucharist. 
Both  works  will  be  illustrated. 


The  success  that  attended  Mr.  Planche’s 
“Recollections”  should  tempt  some  other 
old  gentlemen  with  good  memories  into  the 
same  field  of  literature.  We  would  suggest 
to  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  and  Mr.  Buck- 
stone— the  subject  of  our  cartoon  this  week 
— that  they  have  both  of  them  got  a  good 
deal  to  tell  that  their  friends  would  be  glad 
to  hear;  that  they  can  tell  it  in  a  very 
interesting  way,  and  with  profit  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  make  an  important  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  stage. 

Johnson,  in  his  dictionary,  derives  and 
defines  the  word  machine.  He  gives  to  it  three 
meanings — (i)  Any  complicated  work  in 
which  one  part  contributes  to  the  motion  of 
another.  (2)  An  engine.  (3)  Supernatural 
agency  in  poems.  And  he  quotes  Pope, 
Dryden,  Prior,  and  Burnet  in  support  of  his 
I  definitions.  His  meanings  have  since  been 
added  to  and  improved  upon;  but  there  is 
a  meaning  to  the  word  I  question  if  he  dis¬ 
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covered  even  during  his  “journey  to  the 
Hebrides.”  The  following  cutting  from  a 
late  number  of  the  Glasgow  Herald  will 
show  it: — “The  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of 
Bute  have  recovered  their  wonted  health. 
Lady  Bute  takes  frequent  drives  in  an  elegant 
light  machine ,  while  his  lordship  has  been  j 
several  times  in  Rothesay,  visiting  the  opera¬ 
tions  going  on  in  the  old  Castle,  where  a  spring 
of  water  has  been  discovered  in  making  the 
excavations.”  When  I  read  that  paragraph,  I  ' 
confess,  in  my  Sassenach  ignorance,  I  thought 
her  ladyship  had  been  out  in  a  bathing 
machine,  which  is  the  only  “  elegant  light 
machine  ”  suitable  for  a  lady  to  take  the  air 
in,  in  common  use  on  this  side  the  Border. 

I  was  wrong.  It  was  Scotch  for  a  landau 
and  pair. 

The  dreadful  weather  we  have  had  of 
late  has  affected  literary  men  as  much  as  , 
anybody.  Critics  especially  are  in  a  very 
bilious  state.  Blue  pill,  in  four-grain  doses, 
might  be  plied  with  advantage.  Witness  the 
Saturday  dealing  with  Mrs.  Henry  Wood’s 
latest  compilation,  “  Within  the  Maze.” 

“  Time  does  many  things  :  it  mellows  garish 
colours,  ripens  green  fruit,  rounds  sharp 
angles,  strengthens  immature  faculties,  and 
consolidates  uncertain  powers;  but  it  does 
not  improve  Mrs.  Henry  Wood.”  We  might 
be  irreverent  enough  to  add,  “  nor  make  the 
Saturday  less  unkind.” 

The  Albany  Law  Journal  has  an  article 
representative  of  the  opinions  of  American 
lawyers  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  syste¬ 
matic  study  of  the  history  of  law.  It  is  re-  | 
marked  that — “  Out  of  a  thousand  watch¬ 
makers,  but  ten  will  be  able  to  tell  the 
early  history  of  watchmaking.  Out  of  a 
hundred  printers,  but  five  will  give  an  in¬ 
telligible  account  of  the  origin  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  his  art.  Out  of  a  given  number  of 
professional  men,  but  a  small  per  centage 
will  furnish  anything  more  than  a  meagre 
and  very  general  explanation  of  the  historic 
rise  and  progress  of  his  profession.”  This 
is  very  true,  and  we  recommend  an  im¬ 
provement  upon  this  state  of  affairs  to  our 
,  zealous  law  reformers.  The  history  of  law 
should  be  the  first  step  in  legal  education. 

Communications  to  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to 

the  Office,  19,  Tavistock- street.  Covent-garden,  IV.  C. 

In  December  will  be  published  in  Once  A  Week  a  new 

novel  by  the  authors  of  **  Ready-money  Mortiboy ,” 

entitled  “  MY  LITTLE  GIRL.” 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

“A  BEGGAR  BEGS  THAT  NEVER  BEGGED  BEFORE.” 

ONCE  more  let  us 
turn  to  Peckfield. 
L‘SB''^5i  We  left  it  in  winter 
weather,  and  we 
S:  return  to  it  after 
five  winters.  Five 
winters  had  gone 
by  since  the  dinner 
was  given  at  the 
Red  Lion  in 
honour  of  Dick 
Button;  and  now 
^  the  day  had 
dawned  when  there 
was  to  be  another  feast  on  a  far  grander 
scale,  on  the  same  tableland  in  the  same 
house.  There  had  been  preparations  at 
the  inn  for  weeks.  The  big  room  upstairs 
was  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers  and 
festoons  of  evergreens. 

Trench  was  in  a  state  of  blissful  content¬ 
ment  and  ease.  An  event  he  had  antici¬ 
pated  with  feelings  of  pleasure  was  no  longer 
in  the  future — it  was  in  the  past  by  a  few 
hours,  and  he  was  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  joyous  hearts.  At  seven  o’clock,  when 
dinner  should  be  on  the  table,  he  would 
attain  the  summit  of  satisfaction. 

But  it  is  not  evening  yet;  and  in  the 
meantime  we  will  call  at  Eldorado.  No¬ 
thing  had  been  heard  of  Tim — his  parents 
knew  not  whether  he  lived  or  was  dead. 
Hours  of  weary  wonderment  Mrs.  Rooke 
passed,  unknown  to  any  one;  yet,  in  the 
presence  of  her  husband  she  was  more  re¬ 
signed,  and  tried  to  follow  the  advice  he 
had  often  given  her — to  look  kindly  on  ail 
things  inevitable,  and  make  no  mistake.  To 
dwell  upon  the  theme  was  sorrow;  and  to 
nurse  sorrow  for  what  could  not  be  helped, 


but  by  Providence,  was  to  court  unhappi¬ 
ness  without  doing  any  good  to  anybody. 
This  is  what  the  schoolmaster  told  Mr. 
Rooke,  and  what  Mr.  Rooke  told  Mrs. 
Rooke. 

“  To-day,”  said  Rooke  to  his  wife,  “  we 
must  rejoice,  and  make  no  mistake;  and 
when  we  go  to  the  joyous  party  to-night, 
\^here  there  will  be  none  but  light  hearts, 
we  must  be  merry  as  the  merriest.” 

“ 1  think  we  will  have  tea  at  once,”  she 
replied;  “then  we  shall  have  time  to  get 
ready.” 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

Rooke  looked  through  the  window. 

“  There’s  an  old  man,”  he  said.  “  I  wonder 
what  he  wants.” 

He  went  to  the  door. 

“  Can  ye  help  a  poor  old  beggar-man, 
kind  sir?”  said  the  stranger. 

“  Oh,  yes ;  we  can  do  anything  on  a  day 
like  this — make  no  mistake,”  said  RoOkc. 

He  asked  the  astonished  man  to  come  in, 
and  sit  by  the  fire. 

“  You  have  come  at  the  right  time,”  said 
Rooke.  “  It  is  open  house  to-day  for  poor 
men,  and  princes  too,  if  they  like  to 
come.  Don’t  you  make  any  mistake.  Mary, 
my  dear,  will  you  get  out  the  wine  and 
cake?” 

“  Your  kindness,  sir,  will  be  remembered. 
Heaven  bless  you!” 

“This  is  a  rum  world,  aint  it,  old  man?” 
said  Rooke,  as  he  scanned  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  beggar.  “  We  all  have  our  afflic¬ 
tions.  You  look  as  if  you  had  got  your 
own  and  somebody  else’s  to  boot.  Never 
mind,  you  don’t  stand  alone.  I  have  had  a 
dose  of  care,  and  have  still — don’t  you 
make  a  mistake !” 

“  Misery  in  this  world  is  as  necessary  as 
pleasure.  Without  the  one  there  could  not 
be  the  other.  Adversity  takes  from  us 
earthly  good ;  then  shows  to  us  how  great  a 
boon  it  is;  and,  when  we  learn  to  prize  it 
as  we  should,  Dame  Fortune  gives  it  back. 
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Once  more  obtained,  wc  use  it  better,  and 
are  doubly  blessed.” 

“  Hear,  hear — that's  good!”  said  Rooke; 
“  but  I  don't  know  why  you  should  speak 
blank  verse;  people  don't  generally  transact 
their  business  in  blank  verse.” 

“  We  often  speak  rhyme  unawares,”  said 
Mrs.  Rooke — “  wfcy  not  blank  verse?” 

“  Well  said,  mother — I  beg  pardon,  kind 
sir!”  said  the  beggar,  checking  himself. 

“  I  think  so,”  added  Rooke.  “  Don't  call 
my  wife  mother,  if  you  please.  I  don't 
suppose  you  expect  to  stay  here  all  night, 
so  you  had  better  drink  the  wine.  To-day 
there  is  a  marriage  amongst  my  friends,  so 
you’d  better  drink  to  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom,  old  man.” 

“  May  I  inquire  who  is  the  happy  man?” 
said  the  beggar. 

“  Well,  I  expect  it’s  ail  the  same  to  you, 
whatever  his  name  may  be.  The  wine  will 
taste  the  same  to  you  without  the  name; 
but,  if  you  would  like  to  know,  it  is  Dick 
Bufton.” 

The  stranger,  who  was  in  the  act  of  lifting 
the  cup  to  his  lips,  let  the  glass  fall  to  the 
floor  in  surprise. 

“Deuce  take  the  man!”  said  Rooke. 
“  What  do  you  think  you  are  doing?” 

“It  was  purely  by  accident,  kind  sir.” 

“You  must  drink  out  of  the  bottle  now, 
whether  or  no.” 

“  May  I  inquire  the  bride's  name?”  asked 
the  beggar. 

“You  may  if  you  like,  but  I  shall  not 
tell  you.  You’d  let  the  bottle  fall.” 

“  Here's  to  the  health  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,”  said  the  stranger.  “  May  they 
live  long,  and  God  send  them  joy!” 

“  Hear,  hear!”  shouted  Rooke — “  that's 
good!  You  can  take  the  bottle  by  the  fire, 
old  man,  until  you  are  ready  to  go.” 

“  Thank  you,  kind  sir.  I  am  a  poor 
man  that  has  known  trouble  in  the  world ; 
but  I  think  I  shall  soon  be  happy  myself.” 

“  That’s  all  right — I  hope  you  will.  Have 
you  anything  else  to  tell  us?  Say  what  you 
like,  you  know,  while  you're  here.” 

“  Yes,  I  have  something  else  to  tell  you. 
When  I  was  a  boy,”  said  the  beggar,  feign¬ 
ing  to  be  affected  with  the  wine,  “  I  ran 
away  from  home  becase  my  father  thrashed 
me,  and  I  knew  not  why.  He  told  me  I 
should  come  to  a  bad  end,  and  you  see 
what  I  have  come  to.” 

“  Did  he?”  said  Rooke.  “This  is  inte¬ 
resting.  Well,  what  did  you  do  then?” 
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“  I  left  home,  resolved  not  to  return  v  .  .  , 

I  could  do  credit  to  my  parents;  and  you  | 
may  see  how  impossible  that  is  now.  I 
loved  my  mother  dearly — I  loved  my  father  ' 
too,  still  the  same.  I  should  have  written 
home,  but  I  thought  they  must  despise  me, 
and  would  not  care  to  hear  from  me.  I 
worked  in  the  world,  but  reaped  only  sad¬ 
ness.  Fortune  came  to  me  at  last,  and  1 
was  prepared  to  return  to  my  father  and 
mother.  If  you  had  a  son  who  did  the  || 
same,  and  returned  to  ask  your  forgiveness,  || 
what  would  you  say?” 

The  storyteller  looked  eagerly  for  an  ' 
answer. 

“  I  would  say,  1  God  bless  you,  my  son, 
and  welcome  home!’” 

Mrs.  Rooke  was  getting  tea,  but  she  heard 
all  that  was  said. 

“  Your  story  brings  painful  recollections 
to  my  mind,”  said  Rooke,  full  of  sympathy. 

“  If  ever  you  want  help,  come  to  me.  What  , 
is  your  name?” 

“My  name?”  said  the  stranger, .throwing 
off  his  disguise — “Timothy  Rooke!” 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
scene  that  followed.  The  gray-haired  wig 
and  beard,  and  the  old  brown  coat,  Tim  had 
worn  were  lying  on  the  floor,  and  in  another 
instant  he  was  kissing  his  mother  and  his 
father.  Mrs.  Rooke  cried  for  joy,  and  Rooke 
could  scarcely  convince  himself  that  he  was 
awake.  Tim  was  dressed  in  a  rich  suit  of 
black,  and  looked  a  young  gentleman  all 
over.  His  eyes  sparkled,  and  gladness 
brought  the  blood  to  his  face,  and  gave  him 
a  look  of  healthy  nobleness.  He  was,  in¬ 
deed,  a  son  to  be  proud  of.  His  mother 
asked  him  more  questions  than  could  be 
fairly  answered  in  an  hour;  while  Rooke 
sang  bits  of  songs,  laughed,  performed  most 
dangerous  feats  with  the  knives  and  forks, 
and  upset  cups  and  saucers  in  happy  con-  j 
fusion.  I  j 

Two  hours  afterwards,  great  was  the  sur-  1 
prise  when  Rooke  appeared  with  his  wife 
and  son  at  the  Red  Lion.  Dick  rushed  I 
from  his  seat  to  receive  Tim,  and  they  shook  | 
hands  until  their  arms  ached.  They  retired  j 
from  the  rest  of  the  company  as  soon  as 
they  could,  to  tell  over  their  adventures 
since  they  had  last  seen  each  other,  and 
Dick  asked  Tim’s  forgiveness  for  deserting 
him.  Tim  said  he  esteemed  him  all  the 
more,  because  he  knew  he  was  his  friend, 
and  only  aimed  for  what  was  best.  Dick 
then  told  with  pride  how  he  had  won  a 
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place  for  himself  in  the  theatrical  world,  and 
was  doing  well ;  and  how  that  he  had  won 
Maggie — declaring  himself  to  be  the  happiest 
of  mortals.  Tim  found  welcome  and  bless¬ 
ings  on  all  sides. 

That  night  Tim  whispered  a  prayer  for 
Amy,  and  his  mother  thanked  God  that  He 
had  given  back  her  son. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

“AFTER  A  STORM  COMETH  A  CALM.” 

I  M’S  days  at  home,  after  his  long  struggle 
,  for  bread,  passed  as  pleasantly  as  a 

fairy  tale.  The  discord  of  the  hungry  crowd 
was  gone,  and  comfort  waited  on  him  like  a 
peaceful  dream.  For  years  he  had  been 
alone,  with  no  one  to  sympathize  with  him, 
or  whisper  consolation  in  his  ears — nay, 
there  had  not  been  one  to  cheer  him  with  a 
j  smile  until  he  met  Amy.  He  had  been  on 
I  troubled  waters  in  the  dark;  but  now  the 
sun  had  burst  through  the  clouds,  and  it 
was  day,  and  he  was  safe  on  land. 

The  resting-place  of  his  youth  was  as 
sweet  to  him  as  the  fabled  Happy  Valley. 
Between  smiles  and  tears,  he  read  the 
“  Thousand  and  One  Nights”  in  the  sum¬ 
mer-house,  to  recall  the  pleasant  hours  of 
auld  lang  syne.  Mrs.  Rooke  went  about 
the  house  with  a  light  heart  and  a  song 
upon  her  lips;  and  Rooke  enjoyed  his 
meals  and  the  doze  he  indulged  in,  “  always 
of  an  afternoon,”  more  than  he  had  done 
for  years. 

The  early  spring  flowers  were  blooming 
in  the  garden,  and  birds  chirped  in  the 
apple  tree  against  Tim’s  bed- room  window. 
There  was  the  church,  as  he  had  known  it 
in  his  school  days — the  ivy  still  twining 
round  the  crumbling  pile  to  support  it  in  its 
old  age.  There  was  the  same  house,  the 
same  mother  and  father;  even  the  tea-pot, 
the  arm-chair,  and  the  poker  he  knew  again, 
and  looked  upon  them  as  old  friends. 
Feelings  of  strange  delight  played  about 
him  when  he  mused  on  his  present  and 
future  prospects.  Amy  was  his  own  for 
aye!  Success  in  the  world  was  dawning 
upon  him,  and  the  same  pure  feelings  ex¬ 
isted  at  home  as  in  the  days  gone  by. 
Home!  There's  a  charm  in  the  name. 
Home  is  the  heaven  of  earth :  not  if  there 
be  perpetual  strife  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
envious  of  each  other;  not  if  it  be  a  place 
of  curses  and  bitter  quarrels — then  it  is  a 
sorry  place  indeed.  But  Tim  had  neither 
sisters  nor  brothers.  He  had  all  the  bless¬ 


ings  of  home  to  himself — an  only  child  is 
loved  more  than  a  large  family,  and  has  no 
one  to  quarrel  with. 

When  Tim  strolled  in  the  country,  or 
wandered  beside  the  brook  where  he  used 
to  go  fishing,  the  pretty  girl  with  an  angel 
face  went  with  him.  Often,  as  he  spoke  of 
the  time  when  they  first  met,  she  drew  closer 
to  him  with  a  kind  of  fear,  as  though  she 
were  still  in  danger,  and  looked  to  him  for 
protection.  Then  she  would  smile  at  him — 
smile  so  sweetly  that  tears  came  to  his  eyes, 
tears  of  wondrous  joy. 

It  was  proved  beyond  doubt  that  Amy 
was  the  daughter  of  good  Mr.  Wickliffe. 
She  lived  in  the  big  Hall,  and  called  him 
father.  It  did  not  strike  her  as  strange  that 
she  should  call  him  father;  she  seemed  to 
know  him,  and  felt  indeed  that  he  was  her 
father.  She  would  take  hold  of  his  arm  and 
go  for  long  walks,  and  they  cherished  each 
other  with  a  natural  affection.  She  loved 
Goodie  too.  Poor  Goodie! — he  couldn’t 
understand  it  at  all.  Mr.  Wickliffe  engaged 
a  governess  who  should  be  a  companion  for 
Amy,  and  Tim  was  allowed  to  visit  her 
whenever  he  liked.  It  was  her  father’s  wish 
that  he  should  use  the  Hall  as  he  would  his 
home — for  Tim  was  a  favourite,  even  as 
Harry  had  been.  Not  for  this  alone:  Amy 
and  Tim's  love  for  each  other  was  known 
to  him,  and  he  looked  upon  Tim  as  his 
daughter’s  future  protector. 

#  #  *  #  # 

Jonah  Deflield,  staggered  at  a  disclosure 
that  endangered  his  own  safety,  became 
as  a  maniac.  There  was  only  one  who  knew 
the  secret  besides  himself  and  his  wife,  and 
that  was  his  first  wife — the  woman  who  had 
helped  him  in  the  crime;  and  he  did  not 
think  it  reasonable  to  suppose  she  had  con¬ 
fessed,  when  her  own  safety  was  concerned. 
He  feared  every  moment  the  police  would 
be  on  his  track,  and  he  trembled  with 
rage  at  his  wife,  whom  he  believed  had  be¬ 
trayed  him  and  handed  him  over  to  justice. 
He  left  his  room,  and  shouted  for  her  to 
come  with  him,  with  the  sole  intention  of 
murdering  her.  She  did  not  answer;  and 
in  his  rage  he  rushed  downstairs,  where  he 
found,  not  his  wife,  but  two  policemen  and 
an  inspector,  ready  to  escort  him  to  his 
future  home.  They  were  not  there  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Wickliffe,  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  wrong  Jonah  had  done  that  gentle¬ 
man — they  apprehended  him  for  highway 
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robbery.  He  was  taken  to  gaol,  after  a 
magisterial  examination.  His  wife  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  Mr.  Wickliffe.  Jonah  was  tried 
in  a  month.  The  jury  found  him  guilty, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  ten  years’  imprison¬ 
ment,  with  hard  labour.  He  was  taken  to 
Portland,  to  join  a  miserable  gang  of  con¬ 
victs,  and  to  pick  stones,  perhaps  until  his 
death,  in  that  most  wretched  quarry.  Two 
gentlemen,  who  had  strayed  from  the  path¬ 
way  one  morning,  were  looking  at  the  con¬ 
victs.  Jonah,  seeing  them,  put  his  hand  to 
his  mouth  to  induce  them  to  give  him  some 
tobacco,  and  he  spoke  to  them.  He  was 
reported  for  misconduct  by  the  warder  in 
charge  of  Jonah’s  company.  A  day  or  two 
afterwards,  Jonah  seized  his  pick  with  both 
hands,  and  struck  the  warder  on  the  head, 
killing  him  on  the  spot.  For  this  crime, 
Jonah  died  on  the  gallows,  a  few  yards  from 
his  own  house. 

***** 

What  led  to  the  welfare  of  others  proved 
the  downfall  of  Goodie.  His  wife  was  dead, 
Amy  was  taken  from  him,  and  his  home  was 
gone.  He  had  nothing  to  work  for — nothing 
to  live  for.  Mr.  Wickliffe  sent  him  money, 
which  went  to  the  public-house.  Goodie 
drank  gin  to  kill  his  loneliness ;  and  he  drank 
on,  until  he  was  healed  of  all  his  sadness — 
he  died. 

***** 

One  night  a  stranger  came  to  Peckfield 
by  train.  He  was  a  young  man  of  perhaps 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  had  several 
large  boxes  of  luggage,  which  he  ordered  a 
porter  to  take  into  the  parcel-office.  He  lit 
a  cigar,  turned  on  his  heel,  and  left  the 
station.  He  hurried  excitedly  along  the 
streets,  and  stayed  at  times  to  peep  into 
windows  for  old  faces.  It  was  Harry 
Deffield — or  rather,  Frank  Wickliffe.  He 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  go  first  to  Mr. 
Wickliffe,  who  would  be  able  to  tell  him  all 
about  his  friends  before  he  went  in  search  of 
them.  He  soon  reached  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Wickliffe.  There  was  a  light  in  the 
sitting-room  window,  and  the  blind  was 
drawn. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  was  out,  but  his  daughter 
waited  upon  the  stranger  to  inquire  if  there 
was  any  message  she  could  give  to  her 
father.  When  Harry  saw  her,  he  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  her  beauty.  He  believed  he 
had  seen  her  before,  but  he  knew  not  where 


— she  did  not  seem  a  stranger  to  him.  When  | 
he  learnt  that  the  pretty  girl  was  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Wickliffe,  he  was  convinced  that  he 
had  got  to  the  wrong  house,  for  he  knew  of 
no  such  daughter  when  he  left  home. 

“  I  think  I  will  call  again,  Miss  Wickliffe, 
if  you  will  kindly  tell  your  father  a  friend 
has  called.  I  will  look  in  again  in  the 
morning.” 

“What  name  shall  I  give  him?"  asked 
Amy,  as  he  was  leaving  the  house.  ! 

He  handed  her  a  card,  and  left  imme¬ 
diately.  She  closed  the  door,  took  the  card 
to  the  light,  and  read  the  name — Harry 
Deffield.  | 

Harry  went  to  Mr.  Rooke’s,  and,  to  his 
astonishment,  found  Tim  at  home.  Eldorado 
was  again  thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement, 
and  a  supper  was  got  up  in  a  hurry  to  wel¬ 
come  the  return  of  another  runaway.  Mr.  , 
Purden — Harry’s  old  friend,  the  school¬ 
master — was  sent  for,  and  warm  salutations  j 
passed  between  them.  Tim  and  Harry  J 
were  so  full  of  confused  gladness  that  they  I 
knew  not  what  to  say  to  each  other. 

Rooke,  as  usual  when  there  was  any 
startling  news,  went  over  to  inform  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Trench,  and  at  the  same  time  to  invite 
them  to  supper.  ' 

In  the  meantime,  Tim,  with  his  newly  , 
found  friend,  took  a  short  walk,  that  they  1 
might  talk  at  will.  ^ 

“I’ve  seen  one  of  the  sweetest  girls  in  / 
the  world,  Harry,  my  boy,  since  I  saw  you  ( 
last,”  said  Tim. 

“Go  out ! — you’re  not  going  to  be  married, 
Tim?” 

“  Yes,  I  am.  The  day  is  fixed.  She^  is 
one  of  the  dearest  creatures  in  existence.” 

“  What  is  her  name?” 

“Amy  Wickliffe.  Her  name  is,  really, 
Mary  Wickliffe.” 

“That  must  be  the  one  I  have  seen,” 
said  Harry.  “Tim,  my  boy,  she  is  an 
angel,  and  you  will  be  happy.” 

“  I  know  it,”  replied  Tim,  with  pride.  “I  ! 
can  tell  you  a  long  tale  of  our  adventures  in  j 
the  world;*  and  now - ”  | 

“  Pardon  me,”  interrupted  Harry,  “  where  i 
does  Mr.  Wickliffe  live  that  /  used  to  know?  | 
I  went  to  the  house  to-night,  and  found  a 
Miss  Wickliffe — your  Amy,  I  suppose?”  | 

“Yes — yes,  it  is  the  same  Mr. Wickliffe, 
your  old  friend.  And  now,  Harry,  I  will  ( 
startle  you.  We  shall  be  brothers  soon !” 

“  We  always  were.”  | 

“  Aye,  but  Amy  is  your  sister.”  | 
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I  “  You  are  trying  riddles  with  me,  Tim.” 

“  No,  you  mistake.  I  say  she  is  your 
sister.” 

“  And  yours  too,”  said  Harry.  “  We  are 
all  sisters  and  brothers.” 

“But  you  are  the  son,  and  she  is  the 
daughter.” 

“  We  are  all  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam 
and  Eve.” 

“  You  both  have  the  same  father,”  urged 
Tim. 

“  God.” 

“  But  the  same  mother,”  said  Tim. 

“  God  is  the  father  and  mother  of  us  all, 
Tim,  my  boy.” 

“You  beat  me,  Harry;  but  I  am  not 
jesting.  I  see  I  must  tell  you  a  long  story 
I  to  convince  you  of  what  I  say.” 

Tim  then  related  his  adventures  after 
leaving  home. 

1  “You  have  indeed  startled  me,  Tim,” 

!  said  Harry,  when  the  narrative  had  ended. 
“  I  scarcely  know  whether  it  is  the  night- 

]  mare,  whether  I  am  dreaming,  or  what - ” 

'  “  It  is  all  true,  Harry.  You  have  fortune 

|  and  happiness  before  you.” 

“  How  strange,  Tim !  They  will  both  be 
welcome.  I  have  knocked  about  the  world, 

|  but  I  have  failed  to  find  the  one  or  the 
other.  I  have  not  been  one  of  those  lucky 
heroes  who  say,  1 1  want  wealth,  and  *  I 
!  want  happiness,1  and  are  immediately  served 
with  the  same.” 

“  Nor  I,”  said  Tim. 

i  “It  was  a  wild  fancy  that  drew  me  back 
to  Peckfield.  I  had  no  reasons,  but  a  long- 
,  ing  to  see  old  friends.  Something  seemed 
1  to  whisper  me  back  again.” 

“  It  was  Providence !”  said  Tim. 

I  THE  END. 


I  ST. CROSS  CHURCH,  WINCHESTER* 

HAVING  occasion,  a  few  days  since,  to 
visit  the  old  city  of  Winton,  I  natu¬ 
rally  felt  more  than  usual  interest  in  dis¬ 
covering  some  of  its  ancient  historic  places. 

I  was  impelled  by  that  curiosity  which 
every  Englishman  feels  to  know  the  ancient 
and  mediaeval  history  of  his  country,  and 
|  especially  of  its  old  towns  and  cities.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  all  is  the  history  of  the 
old  English  capital — the  city  wherein  so  many 
deeds,  good  and  bad,  have  been  done ;  the 

|  *  See  also  article  in  Once  a  Week,  August  7th, 

1869. 


city  which  abounds  in  architectural  beauties, 
which  is  honoured  by  the  tombs  of  some  of  | 
England's  worthies,  and  still  more  honoured 
by  being  the  burying-place  of  some  of  her 
kings.  Other  towns  and  cities  may  boast  I 
of  their  various  excellences,  but  I  doubt  if 
any  can  compare  with  Winton  in  rare  old  | 
buildings  and  antiquities,  of  which  it  is  so  ! 
full  that  one  may  almost  fancy  himself  trans-  ! 
ported  back  a  few  centuries,  when  the  priests 
chanted  their  Ave  Maria  more  frequently 
than  they  do  now,  and  almost  think  he  is 
one  of  the  monks,  just  turned  out  of  bed  at 
midnight,  with  heavy  head  and  sleepy  eyes, 
walking  with  a  slow,  measured  pace  in  pro¬ 
cession  with  his  brother  monks,  to  repeat 
prayers  and  chants  to  which  he  has  been 
summoned  by  the  tolling  of  the  convent 
bell.  To  most  men  these  temporary  delu¬ 
sions  are  pleasant,  but  unfortunately  they 
all  vanish  when,  happening  to  look  down¬ 
wards,  a  pair  of  polished  boots  are  seen; 
but  so  strong  for  the  moment  is  the  spell 
that  your  thoughts  again  revert  to  the  old 
days,  and  you  almost  wish  you  had  sandals 
on  your  feet,  and,  instead  of  a  frock  coat,  a 
long,  sober-coloured  gown  fitting  loosely 
round  the  neck,  and  fastened  at  the  waist 
by  a  girdle  hanging  down  to  the  feet; 
and  instead  of  a  high  hat,  a  monk's  hood 
covering  your  tonsured  head,  and  you 
almost  think  you  would  like  even  to  feel 
a  rough  hairy  shirt  next  your  skin,  so  peace¬ 
ful,  happy,  and  self-denying  does  the  life  of 
a  monk  seem.  But  again  the  sight  of  boots 
recalls  the  fact  to  your  mind  that  you  do 
not  live  in  those  miscalled  “  good  old  times ;” 
and  when  you  calmly  put  the  pros  and  the 
cons  together,  you  are  thankful  that  you  live 
in  the  present  and  not  in  those  priest-ridden 
days. 

Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Cross, 

I  made  a  sally,  towards  the  close  of  a  wet 
afternoon,  to  see  St.  Cross  Church.  It  was 
with  mingled  feelings  of  reverence  and  de¬ 
light  that  I  walked  through  the  outer  quad¬ 
rangle  and  by  the  “Hundred  Menne's  Hall.” 
Then,  passing  beneath  Beaufort's  Tower,  I 
reached  the  inner  court,  where  I  beheld  the 
grand  old  church,  which  had  stood  for  so 
many  centuries,  and  which,  according  to  the 
version  of  our  conductor,  would  stand  till 
the  end  of  the  world.  I  went  directly  to 
the  rooms  of  the  Brethren,  and,  in  his  own 
room,  found  Brother  K. — a  short,  hale  old 
man  of  fourscore  and  seven  summers,  who 
was  exhibitor  for  the  week.  At  first  he  was 
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reluctant  to  turn  out  in  the  rain ;  but  having 
recognized  a  friend  who  accompanied  me, 
all  his  scruples  vanished,  and  his  tongue  ran 
as  glibly  as  though  he  had  half  a  pat  of 
butter  in  his  mouth.  Almost  the  first  words 
the  old  man  spoke  are  remembered  by  us, 
from  their  unexpected  appearance.  They 
were — “  Well,  zur,  I  an*  my  wife  a*  been 
together  fur  fifty-six  years,  six  months  and 
twenty  days,  an’  I  niver  had  a  angry  word 
wi'  her  yet.”  This  declaration  of  Brother  K. 
has  been  considered  false  by  some,  for  the 
reason  that  they  think  it  quite  impossible 
that  two  should  live  together  so  long,  and 
not  have  a  sharp  word.  However,,  those  who 
think  little  of  his  assertion  do  not  know 
anything  to  the  contrary,  and  hence  I  am 
willing  to  believe  him. 

It  is  needless  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
church — it  would  only  be  tedious,  and  pro¬ 
bably  unendurable,  to  those  who  have  studied 
it.  Therefore,  I  will  merely  jot  down  a  few 
of  those  beauties  of  the  place  which  were 
especially  directed  to  our  attention  as  we 
hurried  round  it.  We  entered  by  the  north 
porch,  and  were  at  once  struck  with  admira¬ 
tion  when  we  beheld  the  massive  columns, 
which,  we  were  told,  were  four  feet  thicker 
round  than  high— that  is  to  say,  fourteen 
feet  in  circumference  and  ten  feet  in  height. 
Immediately  inside  the  door  we  noticed 
some  stones  bearing  the  name  of  Humbert 
— relatives  of  the  Rev.  L.  M.  Humbert,  who 
did  so  much  for  the  good  of  the  church  and 
inhabitants  generally.  The  remains  of  the 
worthy  gentleman  himself  lie  on  the  eastern 
side  of  die  northern  entrance.  We  then 
passed  up  the  middle  aisle,  noticing  the 
lofty  ceiling,  and  other  objects  of  interest. 
In  each  of  the  large  pillars  near  the  east 
end  we  noticed  that  a  stone  had  been  taken 
out  and  replaced;  and,  on  tapping  these 
stones,  it  was  evideut  that  they  concealed 
some  hollow  place.  How  it  was  that  these 
stones  were  overlooked  when  the  church 
was  being  renovated  a  few  years  since  may 
well  be  a  subject  of  surprise,  and  it  would 
seem  likely  that  the  Antiquarian  Society 
would  be  amply  rewarded  for  their  trouble 
if  they  obtained  an  insight  into  these  mys¬ 
terious  holes,  which  have  apparently  been 
closed  so  long.  We  were  much  pleased 
with  the  lantern,  the  east  window,  the  Pur- 
beck  marble,  and  the  elaborate  canopied 
screen  which  divides  the  middle  from  the 
northern  aisle  of  the  choir.  We  visited  the 
southern  aisle,  now  used  as  a  chapel  by  the 


Brethren,  who  offer  up  their  morning  devo-  | 
tions  there.  On  the  south  end  of  the  tran-  | 
sept  is  a  tolerably  bold  delineation  of  the 
taking  down  of  our  Lord  from  the  cross,  I 
covering  the  wall's  entire  surface.  Time  !| 
and  darkness  now  pressed,  and  we  were  re¬ 
luctantly  compelled  to  hurry  through  the  I 
transept  northward,  stopping  a  moment  to  J 
look  at  the  ornaments  of  the  northern  aisle  !| 
of  the  choir.  Thence  we  passed  rapidly  i 
through  the  ambulatory,  noticing  the  table 
of  King  Stephen,  and  came  to  the  hall,  or  ij 
refectory.  This  hall  conveys  a  good  idea 
of  what  a  banqueting-hall  was  in  the  olden  ! 
time.  Here  the  Brethren  still  sing  their  j 
songs  and  quaff  their  ale  on  grand  days.  i 

“  Merry  it  is  in  halle  to  hear  the  harpe,  I 

The  rainstrelles  synge,  the  jogelours  carpe.” 

The  minstrels'  gallery  still  remains  over  i 
the  screen.  An  ancient  Flemish  triptych  is  ' 
placed  at  the  upper  end,  representing  St.  I 
Katharine,  on  the  left  side;  the  Holy  Family, 
in  the  middle ;  and  St.  Barbara,  on  the  right. 
This  work  has  been  put  to  the  credit  of 
Albert  Diirer,  but  with  little  evidence  of  its 
authorship.  On  a  raised  dais  at  the  same 
end  of  the  room  are  some  old  black  leathern 
jacks,  which  were  used  for  beer.  There  are 
also  some  dilapidated  candlesticks  and  salt¬ 
cellars,  said  to  have  been  used  by  Cardinal 
Beaufort.  Handling  one  of  these  candle¬ 
sticks,  Brother  K.  said — “  There,  zur,  they 
beant  worth  a  ha'penny,  be  'em  now?  They 
beant  worth  a  ha'penny;  an',  zur,  a  lady 
offered  fifty  guineas  for  'em ;  if  she  had 
offered  a  hundred  she  wouldn't  have  had  , 
'em.”  In  this  hall  the  Brethren,  on  four 
days  of  the  week,  assemble  to  receive  their 
hot  dinners,  which  they  carry  to  their  own 
rooms.  At  eight  o'clock  each  morning  in 
summer,  and  nine  o’clock  in  winter,  they 
assemble  for  their  daily  allowance  of  beer. 
It  may  be  surmised  that  they  all  appear 
in  good  time.  By  the  time  we  had  thus 
hurriedly  looked  over  this  refectory,  our 
time  was  up,  and  we  were  obliged  to  de¬ 
part;  and  after  being  wished  “God-speed* 
by  K.,  we  retraced  our  steps,  promising 
ourselves  to  have  a  renewal  of  the  after¬ 
noon’s  pleasure. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  should  not  forget  to , 
give  Brother  K.  that  praise  which  is^  " 
servedly  his.  His  was  no  cross,  surly  vow; 
going  over  the  interesting  portions  of* % 
church  as  though  he  only  had  one  sto»  Jt . 
tell  to  every  visitor — word  for  word.  » 
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I  Mr.  K.’s  voice  was  anything  but  that;  it 
was  pleasant,  and  humorous  and  lively,  as, 
with  pardonable  pride,  he  told  me  of  the 
“  labour  of  love”  which  he  performed  in  the 
restoration  of  the  church.  Although  eighty 
years  of  age,  this  old  man,  who  was  by  trade 
a  mason,  discovered  and  laid  open  to  view 
the  two  lowest  stained  windows  of  the  large 
east  window,  renovated  the  northern  aisle 
of  the  choir  «  in  great  part  by  himself,  and 
did  otherwise  much  to  deserve  the  thanks 
of  antiquarians,  painters,  sculptors,  and  the 
public  generally.  He  was  justly  proud  of 
what  he  had  done,  and  several  times  he 
nudged  me,  and  said — “There,  zur,  d’ye 
think  an  old  man  over  eighty  year  old  could 
a’  climbed  up  there,  an’  do  all  that  there 
nearly  by  himself?”  And  then,  when  I  ex¬ 
pressed  my  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of 
such  a  feat  being  performed,  he  would  give 
me  another  nudge,  and  confidentially  utter 
the  three  words,  significant  in  meaning — 
“  I  did  it  !*  Once,  so  beyond  himself  was 
he  with  pleasure  in  thinking  of  what  he 
had  done,  and  of  what  he  could  do  even 
now,  that,  in  giving  me  a  nudge,  he  fairly 
knocked  me  off  a  step  in  the  church.  He 
was  exceedingly  proud  of  the  silver  cross 
he  wore  on  his  coat,  and  he  informed  us 
that  the  crosses  which  the  Brethren  wore 
were  over  seven  hundred  years  old.  I  have 
been  told  the  usual  way  of  addressing 
visitors  is  u  lovee  dear” — probably  that  term 
is  only  applied  to  the  ladies;  I  certainly  did 
not  hear  it. 

The  old  custom  of  giving  bread  and  beer 
to  travellers  is  still  maintained,  though  I 
doubt  if  all  those  who  partake  of  it  are 
bond  fide  wayfarers.  It  may  be  obtained  at 
the  porter’s  lodge. 


SKETCHES  OF  IRISH  LIFE. — II. 

HUNTING  THE  HARE. 

[The  scene  of  this  sketch  is  laid  in  the  county 
Antrim,  Ireland.] 

THOUGH  upsetting  his  new  antagonist 
did  not  occupy  William  long,  it  occu¬ 
pied  him  quite  long  enough  to  allow  the 
sportsman  to  get  within  about  a  hundred 
yards  of  him;  and  if  the  latter  gentleman 
continued  to  gain  ground  as  he  had,  two 
more  minutes  would  be  sure  to  bring  him 
within  easy  range  of  the  dogs.  Besides  this, 
I  was  completely  exhausted,  and  was  deter¬ 
mined  at  all  hazards  to  run  very  little  farther. 
I  had  just  made  this  determination,  when 


Bill  came  up  with  me,  after  the  peaceful  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  man  and  the  pot-stick. 

44  Can  ye  jump  any?”  said  he,  hastily,  as 
we  ran  together  neck  and  neck. 

41 A  little,”  I  replied;  44  but  if  it  is  a  big 
one,  I  won’t  be  able  to  run  much  after  it.” 

44  It’s  all  right,”  said  he — 44  if  yer  able  to 
jump  this  race  down  here,  a  think  it’ll  bother 
the  boys.  Head  this  way  a  bit.  Tam,  take 
the  left  a  bit,  an’  we’ll  jump  the  river.” 

No  sooner  did  Tam  change  his  course 
according  to  Bill’s  direction,  than  he  tripped 
over  something  and  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground.  Our  pursuers  gave  a  shout  of  de¬ 
light,  and  redoubled  their  exertions.  When 
Tam  had  scrambled  up  and  began  to  run 
again,  the  sportsman  was  within  fifty  or  sixty 
yards  of  him ;  and  the  fellow  actually  raised 
his  gun  and  threatened  to  fire  upon  him  if 
he  would  not  stop.  Of  course,  Tam  paid  no 
attention  to  this  whatever;  and  the  keeper, 
seeing  that  he  was  gaining  rapidly  upon  him, 
gave  up  the  thought,  if  he  ever  entertained  it, 
of  treating  him  to  a  dose  of  number  four. 

The  river,  which  we  were  fast  approaching, 
was  a  sedgy  watercourse  running  through  a 
meadow,  and  was  about  fifteen  feet  wide — 
or  nearly  so. 

u  Now,  Misther - ,  folly  in  behind  me, 

an*  leap  after  me  in  the  same  place,  but  not 
till  I’m  rightly  over.  Tam,  take  it  you  over 
thonder,  a  piece  farther  up.  Whoop!  thon- 
der’s  the  dog  over,  like  the  divil’s  whirlwin’. 
Now,  boys,  clear  it  like  two-year-owl's.” 

I  dropped  behind  Bill  as  required,  thereby 
gaining  a  moment’s  breathing  space,  and 
with  desperate  determination  nerved  myself 
for  the  leap.  I  saw  him  gathering  himself, 
taking  a  furious  race,  and  bounding  clearly 
but  ba/ely  enough  over  the  watercourse, 
alighting  on  a  lower  part  of  the  bank  on  the 
opposite  side.  Now  was  my  time.  Pressing 
down  my  hat,  and  drawing  a  long  breath,  I 
came  up  to  the  jump  at  top  speed,  and 
striking  for  the  place  Bill  had  rose  from, 
sprang  wildly  from  the  bank. 

I  could  scarcely  tell  you  what  occurred  for 
the  next  few  moments.  I  have  a  faint  recol¬ 
lection  of  galloping  a  few  yards  on  my  hands 
and  knees,  hearing  a  loud  splash,  and  falling 
on  theground  breathless  and  quite  exhausted. 
I  have  a  pretty  clear  recollection  of  seeing 
Tam,  who  had  happily  jumped  at  a  very 
shallow  part  of  the  river,  quietly  wading 
towards  the  bank,  up  to  his  middle  in 
water.  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection 
of  Bill  raising  me  from  the  ground,  and  me 
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being  able  to  stand  just  in  time  to  see  one 
of  the  prettiest  sights  that  I  ever  had  the 
gratification  of  witnessing. 

The  sportsman,  now  sure  of  his  victims, 
came  up  to  the  jump  with  a  look  of  angry 
resolution.  He  did  not  choose  a  place  to 
spring  from,  but  kept  his  eye  rather  on  us 
than  on  the  leap. 

It  was  not  till  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
bank  that  he  saw  the  task  before  him,  and 
being  then  both  unable  and  unwilling  to 
stop,  he  made  a  headlong  dash  for  the  other 
side.  It  was  a  brave  attempt,  and  but  for 
the  encumbrance  of  the  gun,  would  have 
probably  succeeded. 

As  it  was,  he  alighted  against  the  brink, 
and,  falling  backward,  disappeared  from  our 
sad  eyes  in  the  bosom  of  the  murmuring 
stream. 

His  follower,  who  was  about  ten  yards 
behind  him,  saw  the  catastrophe  too  late  to 
save  himself.  He  tried  hard  to  stop,  but, 
alas,  alas!  in  doing  so  he  trotted  himself 
right  into  the  river,  and  in  another  moment 
was  floundering  and  sputtering  in  the  arms 
of  his  noble  and  approved  good  master  and 
companion.  For  a  little  while  each  held 
on  by  the  other — for  neither  could  swim  a 
stroke — and  splashed,  and  wallowed,  and 
spouted  like  juvenile  whales,  only  a  trifle 
more  in  earnest;  but  finding  the  embrace 
unprofitable,  they  let  go,  and  began  to  make 
exertions  each  on  his  own  account.  Here 
began  another  piece  of  sputtering  and 
floundering,  varied  by  an  occasional  disap¬ 
pearance,  such  as  is  beyond  my  power  to 
describe.  For  fully  two  minutes  they  puffed, 
and  gulped,  and  bubbled  about  in  their 
efforts  to  make  the  bank,  and  then  at  length 
the  sportsman  obtained  a  hold  of  a  pro¬ 
jecting  sod  —  a  position  which,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  he  retained  till  he  got  himself 
scrambled  out.  But  in  this  scrambling  out 
was  another  difficult  and  rather  ludicrous 
task.  The  bank  was  too  high  for  him  to 
get  his  leg  placed  upon  it,  and  consequently 
he  had  to  draw  himself  out  as  best  he  could, 
after  the  manner  of  an  otter. 

The  difficulty  of  the  task,  too,  was  in¬ 
creased  by  the  fact  that  his  never-deserting 
associate  was  bravely  and  determinedly 
holding  on  by  his  coat  tails.  After  a  little 
while  of  frantic  scrambling  and  slipping  back, 
they  at  last  managed,  however,  to  get  their 
feet  once  more  upon  terra  firma .  Bill  and 
Tam  and  I  were  standing  by,  enjoying  a 
very  hearty  laugh  at  their  struggles  to  get 


out  of  the  water;  so  that  when  that  consum-  , 
mation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  was  gained,  1 
their  love  towards  us  was  by  no  means  in¬ 
creased.  i 

It  was  not  increased,  either,  by  the  truth  J 
that,  from  the  moment  of  their  first  disap-  1  j 
pearance  under  the  rippling  wavelet,  their  || 
guns  were  invisible,  and  had  not  since  been 
seen. 

Nor  was  it  much  increased  by  the  fact  <1 
that  Tam,  knowing  what  had  become  of  the  |l 
guns,  turned  quietly  to  the  sportsman  as  he 
stood  dripping,  saturated,  and  shivering  on 
the  bank,  and  benevolently  said — 

il  A  say,  mister,  a’ll  give  ye  a  shot  at  thou 
dog.0  .  I 

“  A’ll  make  yiz  pay  fur  this,  ye  mudhfrin’  I 
villains !”  was  the  reply,  as  soon  as  he  had  j 
shook  off  the  chill,  and  gained  breath  enough  j 
to  speak. 

“  Wudn’t  a  wee  half  un  help  yiz,  boys?”  j! 
inquired  Bill. 

Bill  was  in  earnest,  and  was  about  to 
produce  a  small  flask,  which  he  denominated  : 
his  “  rattley,”  and  which  he  invariably  car-  j 
ried  on  such  occasions;  but  the  keeper  evi-  I 
dently  thought  he  was  mocking  him,  for  j 
he  answered  the  inquiry  by  rushing  at  Bill  , 
in  a  furious  passion,  and  aiming  a  blow  at 
that  gentleman’s  proboscis,  which,  had  it 
succeeded,  would  inevitably  have  materially 
altered  the  form  and  position  of  that  most 
necessary  appendage.  But  Bill,  by  some 
means,  knocked  off  the  blow;  upon  which 
the  keeper  closed  with  him,  with  the  appa¬ 
rent  purpose  of  giving  him  his  share  of  the 
bathing.  At  the  same  time,  the  second 
keeper  followed  his  leader  by  attacking 
Tam  with  a  similar  design. 

Now,  as  I  before  intimated,  both  the  j 
keepers  were  stout  and  very  active  men. 
The  sportsman,  indeed,  was  quite  as  big  a 
man  as  Bill ;  and  keeper  number  two  was 
considerably  a  bigger  man  than  Tam.  So  j 
that,  all  things  considered,  they  were  pre'.l  y  * 
well  matched.  At  first  it  seemed  to  sie  j 
that  Bill  was  getting  the  worst  of  the  grap-  j 
pling ;  for  though  his  opponent  was  unable 
to  throw  him,  he  was  gradually  forcing  him 
next  the  brink  and  towards  it.  Tam,  for  a 
few  seconds,  got  the  better  of  his  antagonist ; 
but  the  keeper,  by  superior  strength  and 
endurance,  soon  gained  the  advantage,  and  | 
seemed  on  the  fair  way  of  accommodating  j 
Tam  with  the  cold  bath  which  it  had  caused  ( 
him  so  much  merriment  to  see  the  keepers  1 
subjected  to  a  minute  before.  I 
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I  did  not  feel  justified  in  interfering  but 
as  a  last  resort,  so  I  stood  back  and  watched 
the  struggle,  determined  to  do  my  utmost  to 
save  either  of  theta,  should  my  assistance 
appear  absolutely  necessary. 

The  contest  between  Bill  and  the  sports¬ 
man  was  hot  Twice  or  thrice  they  fell,  only 
to  rise  again,  and  go  at  it  farcer  than  ever. 
I  noticed,  however,  that  Bill  was  compara¬ 
tively  cool,  while  the  other  was  in  a  perfect 
frenzy  of  rage.  *  For  the  third  time  the 
I  keeper  worked  Bill  backwards  towards  the 
edge  of  the  river,  plainly  with  a  desperate 
determination  this  time  to  hurl  him  in,  de¬ 
spite  of  everything.  At  this  moment,  Bill 
caught  a  glance  of  the  position  of  his  fra¬ 
ternal  relative  and  the  other  keeper.  The 
position  was  that,  in  a  dozen  seconds  more, 
Tam  would,  to  all  appearances,  have  been 
splashing  about  in  the  stream.  Closer  and 
closer  to  the  brink  were  Tam  and  Bill  forced, 
and  both  seemed  unable  to  save  themselves. 
I  was  about  to  step  forward  and  do  what  I 
could  for  Bill,  when  suddenly  my  services 
became  unnecessary.  With  a  strength  that 
threw  all  the  previous  wrestling  into  insig¬ 
nificance — a  strength  that  seemed  to  me 
almost  superhuman — Bill  changed  positions 
with  the  keeper,  and,  grasping  him  by  the 
throat,  shook  him  as  a  dog  would  a  rat,  and 
precipitated  him  headlong  into  the  water¬ 
course. 

I  never  had  seen,  and  never  again  wish 
to  see,  Bill  so  angry  as  at  that  moment. 
His  whole  frame  shook  as  he  glared  at  his 
opponent  struggling  in  the  water;  and,  as  he 
turned  to  dismiss  Tam's  foe,  I  could  see  that 
his  face  was  the  picture  of  ferocity. 

Tam  had  managed  to  slip  to  the  ground 
to  save  himself,  and  his  foe  was  now  upon 
him,  striving  hard  to  remain  uppermost 

Bill  took  a  few  hasty  strides  towards 
them,  and  grasping  the  man  by  the  nape  of 
the  neck  and  an  unmentionable  part  of  the 
unmentionables,  carried  him  thus  to  the 
brink,  and  dropped  him  in — just  as  a  person 
would  a  cur  dog. 

This  being  settled,  we  made  our  way 
quietly  homeward,  and  left  them  to  get  out 
as  best  they  could.  I  must  mention,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  observed  the  man  who  had 
endeavoured  to  intercept  us,  cautiously 
hanging  about  at  some  distance,  otherwise 
we  should  not  have  left  them  in  their  pre¬ 
carious  situation. 

Nothing  worthy  of  note  occurred  on  our 
homeward/walk.  Bill  did  not  utter  a  syl- 
/ 


lable  until  he  had  arrived  at  his  own  door, 
and  Tam's  short  leap  had  given  him  a 
stronger  inclination  to  shiver  than  to  indulge 
in  any  garrulity.  So  ended  our  morning's 
coursing. 

For  a  closer  intimacy  with  myself  and 
friends,  I  refer  my  readers  to  another  sketch 
which  will  shortly  appear,  descriptive  of  our 
<Ja/s  adventures  with  the  guns  and  setters. 


OZONE. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  discourses  of 
the  season  at  the  Royal  Institution 
was  Professor  Odling's  lecture  on  Ozone, 
the  more  popular  features  of  which  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  this  paper. 

Ozone  was  discovered  by  Schonbein,  in 
1840,  when  experimenting  with  the  then 
newly-invented  battery  of  Sir  Wm.  Grove — 
an  instrument  still  recognized  as  yielding  a 
current  superior,  in  respect  of  joint  quantity 
and  intensity,  to  the  current  yielded  by  any 
other  electromotor  available  for  general  use. 
Ozone  was  recognized  by  Schonbein  suc¬ 
cessively,  as  a  minute  constituent  of  the 
oxygen  gas  resulting  from  the  electrolysis  of 
water  effected  by  a  current  of  high  tension; 
as  a  minute  constituent  of  air  or  oxygen 
through  which  electric  discharges  have  taken 
place ;  and  as  a  minute  constituent  of  air  in 
which  moist  phosphorus  has  been  under¬ 
going  slow  oxidation.  To  Schonbein  then 
is  due'the  great  merit  of  recognizing  ozone 
as  a  distinct  form  of  matter,  having  an  iden¬ 
tity  of  its  own  by  whatsoever  means  prepared 
— as  also  the  merit  of  discovering  the  most 
important  means  for  the  production  of  ozone, 
and  of  establishing  its  principal  properties 
and  reactions. 

The  general  properties  of  ozone  are  those 
of  an  active  oxygenant  Thus,  like  chlorine 
and  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  it  bleaches  colour¬ 
ing  matters,  corrodes  fabrics,  tarnishes  or 
otherwise  attacks  metals,  and  liberates  iodine 
from  iodide  of  potassium.  Its  special  pro¬ 
perties  are  its  characteristic  pungent  odour, 
its  destructibility  by  a  moderate  heat,  and 
its  non -manifestation  of  any  acidulous  re¬ 
action. 

The  nature  of  ozone  was  at  first  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  speculation,  Schonbein  inclin¬ 
ing  to  the  view  that  it  was  a  new  elemen¬ 
tary  body,  and  a  component  of  nitrogen. 
But  in  1845,  Marignac,  in  a  series  of  most 
exact  experiments,  made  partly  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  De  la  Rive,  brought  the  question 
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as  to  the  nature  of  ozone  within  a  very  nar¬ 
row  compass.  The  experiments  of  these  in¬ 
vestigators,  in  which  they  established,  among 
other  points,  that  by  exposure  to  the  action 
of  ozone,  moist  silver  was  converted  simply 
into  oxide  of  silver,  and  iodide  of  potassium 
into  its  oxidized  form  of  iodate  of  potash, 
were  susceptible  only  of  one  or  other  of  two 
interpretations  —  either  the  interpretation 
which  they  themselves  put  on  their  results, 
that  the  matter  of  ozone  is  identical  with 
the  matter  of  oxygen;  or  else  the  inter¬ 
pretation  put  on  their  results  by  Schon- 
bein,  that  ozone  is  constituted  of  oxygen 
plus  the  elements  of  water;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  a  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
For  a  long  time,  experiment  seemed  quite 
incompetent  to  decide  between  these  two 
views — opposite  conclusions  being  arrived 
at  almost  alternately  by  the  different  in¬ 
vestigators  engaged  on  the  inquiry.  Cor¬ 
roboration,  however,  if  any  were  needed,  of 
the  fact  that  ozone  is  really  formed  from 
oxygen  itself  with  or  without  water,  and  not 
from  any  trace  of  nitrogen  or  other  foreign 
matter  that  might  possibly  be  present,  was 
afforded  by  a  remarkable  experiment  coiv- 
ducted  by  Fremy  and  Becquerel  in  1853, 
being,  indeed,  the  first  recorded  quantitative 
experiment  made  with  ozone.  By  passing 
a  long  series  of  electric  discharges  through  a 
given  volume  of  oxygen  standing  over  an 
aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
Messrs.  Fremy  and  Becquerel  succeeded  in 
causing  the  whole  of  this  oxygen  to  assume 
the  form  of  ozone;  as  was  shown  by  its  ulti¬ 
mate  complete  absorption  by  the  solution, 
with  correlative  liberation  of  iodine  from  the 
dissolved  iodide  of  potassium. 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  those  early 
days  of  making  out  the  real  nature  of  ozone 
— of  ascertaining  whether  it  js  a  form  of 
oxygen  or  a  peroxide  of  hydrogen — de¬ 
pended  mainly  on  the  very  small  degree  to 
which  it  was  then  possible  to  charge  air  or 
oxygen  with  the  ozone  to  be  examined,  and 
on  the  necessity  for  the  exclusive  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  investigation  of  apparatus  in 
which  neither  metal  nor  organic  matter  was 
present  for  the  ozone  to  react  with.  The 
apparatus  had  consequently  to  be  con¬ 
structed  entirely  of  glass,  and  all  the  junc¬ 
tions  to  be  made  before  the  blow- pipe  or  by 
grinding.  Now-a-days,  by  improvements  in 
the  methods  of  conducting  the  processes  of 
electrization  and  electrolysis,  it  is  possible  to 
charge  oxygen  with  ozone  in  very  consider¬ 


able  proportion  r  while  by  means  of  paraffin,  I 
a  substance  on  which  ozone  is  without  recog-  | 
nizable  action,  junctions  of  the  glass  appa¬ 
ratus  employed  may  be  made  and  unmade 
with  the  greatest  facility. 

Assuming  the  ozone  furnished  by  the  three 
principal  processes  for  its  production  to  be 
one  and  the  same  substance,  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1863  that  the  absolute  freedom  of 
ozone  from  any  proportion  of  hydrogen  was 
so  definitely  established  as* not  to  allow  of 
any  further  question.  In  this  year,  Soret 
showed  that  although  ozonized  oxygen  ob¬ 
tained  by  electrolysis,  after  having  been 
desiccated  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  fre¬ 
quently  yielded  some  water  as  a  product  ; 
of  its  decomposition  by  heat,  yet  that  when  ! 
certain  precautions  were  taken,  and  certain  | 
sources  of  error  in  the  production  and  col-  1 
lection  of  the  electrolytic  oxygen  were  recog¬ 
nized  and  avoided,  a  uniformly  negative  | 
result  was  obtained,  and  not  a  trace  of 
moisture  or  other  compound  of  hydrogen 
resulted  from  the  decomposition  by  heat  of  | 
the  ozone  present  in  the  oxygen.  1 

This  conclusion  of  Soret’s  was  confirma¬ 
tory  both  of  the  previous  result  of  Andrews  | 
with  regard  also  to  electrolytically  obtained  j 
ozone,  and  of  the  yet  earlier  result  of  Schon- 
bein  himself  with  regard  to  the  ozone  ob-  I 
tained  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  moist  phos¬ 
phorus.  For  in  opposition  to  the  view  enun  | 
ciated  first  by  himself,  and  in  seeming  dis-  1 
crepancy  with  undoubted  fact  that  for  the 
production  of  ozone  by  means  of  phosphorus 
the  presence  of  moisture  is  essential,  Scbon-  I 
be  in,  in  1849,  showed  by  repeated  experi¬ 
ment,  that  when  ordinary  air  in  quantities  1 
of  several  hundred  litres*  ozonized  as  strongly 
as  possible  by  its  passage  over  moist  phos¬ 
phorus,  was  transmitted  first  through  a  desic¬ 
cating  tube,  then  through  a  tube  heated  to  ( 
400°,  so  as  to  effect  the  destruction  of  tbe 
ozone  present,  and  finally  through  another  I 
desiccating  tube  to  absorb  any  moisture  that 
might  result  from  the  destruction  of  tbe 
ozone,  this  last  desiccating  tube  did  not 
show,  by  an  increase  of  weight  or  other 
change,  any  absorption  of  moisture  what¬ 
ever,  notwithstanding  the  largeness  of  the 
absolute  quantity  of  ozone  destroyed  in  the  j 
experiment  From  this  time  forth,  Schon-  I 
bein  abandoned  the  notion  of  hydrogen 
being  a  constituent  of  ozone;  and  while 
making  a  valid  distinction  between  his  own  1 
view  and  that  of  Marignac  and  De  la  Rive,  | 
admitted  with  them  that  the  matter  of  ozone 
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is  identical  with  the  matter  of  oxygen. 
These  last-named  investigators,  in  their  re¬ 
search  already  referred  to  (1845),  showed 
that  perfectly  dry  oxygen,  submitted  to  the 
influence  of  electric  discharges,  experienced 
an  alteration  of  character,  whereby  it  ac¬ 
quired  the  property  of  liberating  iodine 
from  moist  iodide  of  potassium  —  a  result 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Fremy  and  Bec- 
quereL  But  they  did  not  regard  this  altera¬ 
tion  of  character  as  due  to  the  formation  in 
small  proportion  of  a  new  substance  within 
the  mass  of  oxygen,  but  rather  to  the  as¬ 
sumption  by  the  mass  of  oxygen  of  a  peculiar 
electric  condition.  Moreover,  the  fact  of 
dry  oxygen  being  capable  of  some  modifica¬ 
tion  by  the  action  of  electric  discharges, 
coupled  with  the  fact  of  .the  inability  of  the 
so  modified  oxygen  to  act  upon  iodide  of 
potassium  save  in  the  presence  of  water, 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  this 
modified  oxygen  having  to  unite  with  water, 
in  order  to  produce  a  compound  .identical 
with  the  ozone  obtained  immediately  from 
moist  or  watery  reagents.  That  the  effect 
of  electrical  discharges,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  silent  discharge,  on  perfectly  dry 
oxygen,  is  really  to  convert  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  this  oxygen  into  ozone  identical  with 
that  furnished  by  electrolysis,  and  capable 
of  acting  upon  certain  substances,  as  mer¬ 
cury  and  iodine,  when  in  the  dry  state,  and 
on  certain  other  substances,  as  iodide  of 
potassium  and  metallic  silver,  only  when  in 
the  moist  state,  was  first  put  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  by  Andrews  and  Tait,  in  a  research  next 
to  be  considered. 

In  the  spring  of  i860,  Dr.  Andrews  and 
Professor  Tait  made  a  joint  communication 
to  the  Royal  Society  on  the  volumetric  rela¬ 
tions  of  ozone.  The  primary  object  of  this 
research  was  to  ascertain  whether  any,  and 
if  so  what,  alteration  of  volume  took  place 
in  the  conversion  of  a  given  quantity  of 
oxygen  into  ozone.  They  thus  attacked  the 
problem  from  an  entirely  new  point  of  view, 
and,  with  admirably  directed  pains  and  skill, 
succeeded  in  making  probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  contribution  hitherto  made  to  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  ozone. 
In  their  experiments,  a  quantity  of  perfectly 
pure  and  dry  oxygen,  contained  in  a  straight 
glass  tube  with  a  pressure-gauge  appendix, 
was  ozonized  by  means  of  the  silent  electric 
discharge  passed  through  the  gas  for  some 
time.  Coincidently  with  the  passage  of  the 
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gas  contained  in  the  glass  tube  was  observed  j 
to  undergo  a  marked  contraction  in  volume.  | 
This  contraction  proceeded  at  first  rapidly, 
but  afterwards  more  slowly,  till  it  attained  a 
limit  which,  in  one  of  their  experiments,  wa* 
estimated  at  one-twelfth  the  original  volume 
of  the  gas.  And  as  whenever  the  gas,  con-  j 
tractcd  in  this  manner,  was  examined,  it  was  ■ 
found  to  be  proportionately  ozonic,  the  gene¬ 
ral  fact  was  established  that  the  production  j 
of  ozone  from  ordinary  oxygen  is  attended 
with  a  contraction  in  volume.  The  con¬ 
verse  result  was  also  obtained.  It  was  found 
that  when  oxygen,  contracted  by  the  passage 
of  the  electric  discharge,  was  exposed  for  a 
short  time  to  the  temperature  of  27o°-3oo°, 
it  was  restored  to  its  original  volume.  And  as 
whenever  the  gas,  re-expanded  in  this  manner, 
was  examined,  it  was  found  to  be  free  from 
ozone,  the  general  fact  was  established  that 
the  conversion  of  ozone  into  ordinary  oxygen 
is  attended  with  an  expansion  in  volume.  And 
this  alternate  contraction  of  a  given  quantity 
of  oxygen  by  exposure  to  prolonged  electri¬ 
zation,  with  production  of  ozone,  and  re¬ 
expansion  of  the  gas  to  its  original  volume 
by  exposure  to  a  temporary  heat,  with  de¬ 
struction  of  ozone,  could  be  repeated  an 
indefinite  number  of  times.  Now,  the  only 
possible  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these 
experiments  would  appear  to  be  that,  the 
matter  of  ozone  being  identical  with  the 
matter  of  oxygen,  ozone  is  oxygen  in  a 
denser  form — that  is  to  say,  in  the  form  of 
a  more  complex  unit.  Some  years  after¬ 
wards,  this  conclusion  was  confirmed  in  a 
very  interesting  manner  by  Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall,  in  the  case  of  ozone  obtained  electro- 
lytically.  He  found  that  the  absorptivity 
for  radiant  heat  of  electrolytically  obtained 
oxygen,  when  rich  in  ozone,  was  upwards 
of  a  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of 
ordinary  oxygen — a  result  indicating  ozone 
to  have  a  more  complex  molecular  consti¬ 
tution,  and  consequently  a  greater  density, 
than  ordinary  oxygen.  Moreover,  after 
this  same  electrolytically  obtained  and 
richly  ozonic  oxygen  had  been  subjected  to 
the  action  of  heat,  so  as  to  have  its  ozonic 
character  destroyed,  it  then  exhibited  merely 
the  absorptivity  for  heat  of  ordinary  oxygen 
— the  observed  absorptivity  not  going  at  all 
beyond  that  of  ordinary  oxygen,  as  would 
have  been  the  case  if  the  ozone  originally 
present  in  the  electrolytic  gas  had  been  de¬ 
composed  into  ordinary  oxygen  and  aqueous 
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Referring  to  the  statement  already  made, 
that  in  Messrs.  Andrews  and  Tait’s  experi¬ 
ments,  the  oxygen  gas,  more  or  less  con¬ 
tracted  by  the  electric  discharge,  was  found 
to  be  proportionately  ozonic,  this  point  was 
ascertained* in  the  following  way: — A  small 
thin  glass  bulb,  containing  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  was  introduced  into  the 
ozygen-holding  tube,  prior  to  its  being  filled 
with  the  gas;  which,  after  having  been  more 
or  less  contracted  by  the  process  of  electri¬ 
zation,  was  next  submitted  to  the  action 
of  the  solution,  released  on  the  breaking, 
effected  by  concussion,  of  the  small  bulb 
wherein  it  was  contained.  And  on  estimating 
the  quantity  of  iodine  set  free  from  the  iodide 
of  potassium  solution  by  its  reaction  with 
the  contracted  gas,  it  was  found  to  be  the 
exact  chemical  equivalent  of  a  weight  of 
oxygen  equal  in  volume  to  the  amount  of 
contraction  which  the  original  gas  had  ex¬ 
perienced  during  the  process  of  electriza¬ 
tion  ;  so  that  if  in  the  process  of  electrization, 
there  had  been  one,  two,  or  three  cubic  cen- 
I  timfetres  of  contraction,  the  quantity  of  iodine 
liberated  was  chemically  equivalent  to  the 
weight  of  one,  two,  or  three  cubic  centi¬ 
metres  of  oxygen ;  whence  it  results  that  to 
'  ascertain  the  iodine-titre  of  the  ozonized  gas 
is  to  learn  the  contraction  of  the  original 
gas  effected  by  its  electrization,  or  the  cor¬ 
relative  expansion  of  the  electrized  gas  ef¬ 
fected  by  its  exposure  to  heat.  In  the  case 
also  of  electrolytically  obtained  ozonized 
oxygen,  it  was  shown  firstly  by  Andrews  and 
Tait,  and  subsequently  by  Soret,  that  the 
iodine-titre  of  the  gas  is  the  measure  of  its 
expansion  by  heat,  consequent  on  the  con¬ 
version  of  its  constituent  ozone  into  ordinary 
oxygen. 

It  has  just  been  remarked  that  in  the 
action  of  the  contracted  gas  on  iodide  of 
potassium  solution,  there  is  absorbed  by  the 
reagent,  with  equivalent  liberation  of  iodine, 
&  weight  of  oxygen  corresponding  to  a 
volume  equal  to  that  of  The  original  con¬ 
traction  ;  but  very  curiously,  the  absorption 
by  the  reagent  of  this  weight  of  oxygen 
from  the  contracted  gas  was  found  by  Messrs. 
Andrews  and  Tait  not  to  produce  any  further 
contraction  or  alteration  of  its  volume;  or 
the  weight  of  oxygen  which  acted  on  the 
iodide  of  potassium  solution  appeared  to 
occupy  no  part  of  the  volume  of  the  con¬ 
tracted  gas,  its  removal  from  the  contracted 
gas  by  means  of  the  reagent  not  effecting 
any  alteration  in  that  volume.  Since  this 


remarkable  result  was  first  announced  by  i 
Messrs.  Andrews  and  Tait  in  i860,  it  has  | 
been  abundantly  confirmed  by  Von  Babo  | 
and  Claus,  by  Soret,  and  by  Sir  Benjamin  | 
Brodie — the  modes  of  experimenting  adopted  , 
in  the  original  investigation  of  Andrews  and 
Tait,  and  in  the  three  subsequent  investi¬ 
gations,  being  all  different  from  one  another.  | 
And  moreover,  not  only  has  the  fact  been  j 
established  by  the  four  several  investigations  I 
with  regard  to  iodide  of  potassium,  but  by  j 
one  or  other  of  the  investigations  with  regard 
also  to  iodine,  to  mercurous  salts,  to  ferrous  1 
salts,  to  arsenites,  and  to  ferrocyanides.  So 
that,  when  a  given  volume  of  ozonized  h 
oxygen  is  allowed  to  act  upon  these  different  I 
oxidizable  bodies,  the  oxidation  effected  by  (, 
the  ozone  present  in  the  gas  is  found  to  be 
unattended  by  any  diminution  in  the  volume 
of  the  gas.  ! 

MR.  C.  E.  MUDIE. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  cartoon,  was  bom  October 
18,  1818,  at  Cheyne-walk,  Chelsea,  where 
his  father  kept  a  small  library,  old-fashioned 
but  good  of  its  kind,  and  well  frequented  by 
the  literary  dwellers  in  that  then  fashionable 
suburb.  Some  of  our  older  readers  may,  per¬ 
haps,  still  remember  the  little  lad  attending 
at  his  father’s  counter,  too  young  in  the 
business  to  do  more  than  fetch  and  carry, 
but  already  a  diligent  reader  of  all  the  books 
within  his  reach. 

The  elder  Mudie  relinquished  the  Cheyne- 
walk  library  in  1828,  and  removed  with  his 
family  to  Coven  try-street,  where  he  com-  1 
menced  a  stationery  business,  still  carried 
on  by  one  of  his  sons.  There  young  Charles  j 
Edward  remained  for  a  few  years,  spending 
most  of  his  time  in  reading  what  works  of 
philosophy  and  history  he  could  manage  to 
procure.  In  those  days  it  was  difficult  to  t 
find  any  library  from  which  it  was  possible, 
at  a  moderate  cost,  to  obtain  any  books 
better  worth  reading  than  the  ordinary 
novels  of  the  period ;  and  there  was,  there¬ 
fore,  nothing  for  it  in  his  case  but  to  buy  ( 
the  books  he  could  not  borrow.  In  this 
way,  he,  in  the  course  of  time,  accumulated 
a  considerable  collection  of  standard  works. 

One  morning,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  the 
idea  occurred  to  young  Mudie  that  there 
were  many  readers  who,  like  himself,  expe¬ 
rienced  this  difficulty  in  procuring  the  higher 

class  of  books,  and  who  would  ''gladly  patro-  I 
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nize  an  undertaking  which  would  place  the 
better  literature  within  their  reach.  Acting 
upon  this  idea,  he  commenced  business  in 
Southampton-row — then  Upper  King-street, 
Bloomsbury — by  placing  the  whole  of  his 
collection  in  a  window,  with  a  printed  inti¬ 
mation  of  his  purpose,  under  the  now  fami¬ 
liar  title  of  “  Mudie's  Select  Library.”  The 
“ select”  library  soon  attracted  a  select 
circle  of  readers,  and  as  this  circle  enlarged 
the  supply  of  books  increased;  until,  in  the 
j  course  of  a  few  years,  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  was  so  well  assured  that  the  pro- 
I  prietor  ventured  to  advance  from  tens  to 
I  hundreds,  and  finally  to  thousands,  of  copies 
of  works  of  high  repute  and  worth ; — of  Liv¬ 
ingstone^  travel^  for  example,  3,250  copies 
were  taken  on  the  day  of  publication. 

In  1852  the  library  was  removed  to  New 
Oxford-street,  and  year  by  year,  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  grew,  house  after  house  was  added. 
These,  with  the  great  hall  in  their  rear — one 
of  the  largest  and  best-proportioned  rooms 
in  London — hardly  suffice  to  contain  the 
vast  accumulation  of  books  which  has  been 
provided  for  the  instruction  and  amusement 
of  the  multitude. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  enterprise, 
Mr.  Mudie  did  not  contemplate  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  works  of  fiction ;  but  very  soon 
afterwards  it  was  quite  clear  to  him  that,  as 
some  of  the  best  philosophy  of  the  day  came 
;  clothed  in  that  attractive  garb,  it  was  not 
desirable  to  exclude  them;  and  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  copies  were  taken  of 
“Margaret  Maitland  of  Sunnyside,”  “  Alton 
Locke,”  44  Mary  Barton,”  44  Jane  Eyre,” 
“  Vanity  Fair,”  and  the  earlier  novels  of  the 
author  of  14  John  Halifax and  through  the 
door,  once  open,  a  hundred  other  of  the 
choicer  novels  found  their  way,  and  others 
followed — the  difficulty  of  drawing  any  line, 
save  for  obvious  reasons,  having  been  frankly 
admitted. 

It  is  almost  a  pity  that  the  stricter  rule 
and  higher  standard  adopted  in  the  first 
instance  were  not  rigorously  maintained 
throughout;  but  the  principle  of  an  index 
expurgatorius  could  never  have  commended 
itself  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Mudie's  liberal  views, 
and  would  never  have  been  tolerated  by  the 
great  multitude  of  his  patrons.  There  is 
still  a  line  drawn  for  the  practical  purposes 
of  the  library — works  of  inferior  worth  being 
sdll  occasionally  excluded ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  books  of  merit,  of  every  shade  of 
opinion,  on  all  subjects  on  which  the  great 


mass  of  readers  seek  for  information,  are 
admitted  with  a  freedom  and  impartiality 
that  deserve  all  praise. 

Whether  the  library  has  accomplished  all 
that  might  have  been  hoped  for  by  the  more 
sanguine  of  its  early  patrons,  and  whether, 
while  offering  the  means  of  intellectual  im¬ 
provement  and  innocent  enjoyment  to  many 
readers,  it  has  not  at  the  same  incidentally, 
and  it  may  be  injuriously,  disturbed  to  some 
extent  the  old  order  of  things,  may  be  a 
matter  of  question ;  but  as  far  as  the  founder 
is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
has  worked  assiduously  and  effectually  in  the 
interests  of  literature. 

Mr.  Mudie  is  one  of  the  members  for 
Westminster  of  the  London  School  Board; 
a  director  of  the  London  Missionary  Society; 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society ; 
and  is,  we  believe,  the  author  of  a  volume 
of  poems  called  44  Stray  Leaves,”  of  which 
some  of  our  contemporaries  speak  in  the 
highest  terms. 


APROSDOKIA. 

Knows  she  to  love? 

O  yes,  she  knows,  and  lets  you  know  it  too : 
Her  azure  orblcts  drooping 
Contrast  with  reddening  bl*sh  their  speaking  blue 
O’er  heliotrope  down-stooping. 

Knows  she  to  love? 

O  yes,  she  knows:  if  she  but  hear  the  word. 

That  conscious  look  is  telling 
Tales  of  the  secret  vows  and  sighs  unheard, 

And  happy  tears  up-wellmg. 

Knows  she  to  love? 

O  yes,  she  knows ;  and  she  has  made  me  know 
Love  brings  but  blighted  blisses ; 

And  he  that  sways  the  arrows  and  the  bow 
Poisons  his  sweetest  kisses. 

Knows  she  to  love? 

O  yes,  she  knows  it,  shows  it,  and  can  teach 
Better  than  any  other. 

Of  her  I  learned  :  her  secret  I  beseech : 

She  owns  she  loves — another. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

TRACKED. 

44  "tlTHAT  would  you  have  said  if  that  had 
»  V  been  brought  to  you?”  asked  Job- 
son,  when  he  saw  that  Fletcher  had  finished 
reading  Dobourg’s  letter. 

44  Well,”  replied  Fletcher,  44 1  think  that  I 
should  have  treated  the  matter  as  a  hoax.” 

44  Not  bad  for  a  nammertower,”  said  Job- 
son.  44 1  bad  a  suspicion  that  way  myself, 
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at  first;  but,  you  see,  the  letter  aint  worked 
up  enough — the  sentences  come  too  abrupt, 
and  don’t  read  off  clear  enough  to  have 
been  studied.  It  was  written  slap  off  by  a 
chap  in  a  hurry,  that  was;  unless,  of  course, 
that’s  done  on  purpose  too.  Then,  the 
woman  who  brought  the  letter  wasn’t  in  the 
joke,  if  it  is  one,  at  all  events;  or  else  she 
beats  Miss  Bateman  for  acting.  And,  to 
wind  up,  there  really  is  such  a  man  as  Cle¬ 
ments,  who  kept  a  hell  at  Chelsea  all  the 
summer,  and  he  really  did  leave  London 
on  the  eighth.  He  had  a  croupier  named 
Dubourg,  who  lived  at  the  house  at  Chel¬ 
sea,  and  shut  it  up  and  disappeared  on  the 
seventh.” 

“  Dubourg  left  on  the  seventh,  you  say,” 
cried  Fletcher,  excited  by  his  own  cleverness 
in  catching  a  detective  tripping,  “  and  Cle¬ 
ments  on  the  eighth?  Then  the  former  had  a 
day’s  start,  and  the  story  in  the  letter  does 
not  hold  together.” 

“Ah,  that’s  just  what  strengthened  the 
case,  and  sent  me  on  here.  Look  here  at 
this  second  note,  sent  from  Chester  to  the 
same  address  as  the  first,  and  dated  the 
eighth — ‘The  train  broke  down  and  has  de¬ 
layed  me.  Keep  the  packet  another  twenty- 
four  hours.*  And,  besides  the  letter,  there 
was  this  telegraphic  message  sent  at  the 
same  time — ‘Accident  to  train.  Not  hurt; 
but  a  day’s  delay.’  Well,  the  train  actually 
did  break  down.” 

“  Ah,”  said  Fletcher,  thoughtfully,  “  it  all 
hangs  too  well  together  for  a  hoax,  does  it 
not?” 

“  I  think  so ;  but  Mr.  Lennard  will  be 
able  to  clear  it  up  for  us  a  bit,  and  I  shall 
call  on  him  for  his  account  before  I  do  any¬ 
thing  else.  It’s  queer  that  you  should  be 
his  friend,  and  on  your  way  to  stay  with 
him,  and  should  get  out  of  your  carriage 
and  come  into  mine,  isn’t  it?  I  have  often 
noticed  that  things  do  come  up  queer  in 
my  profession.  You  will  be  hunting  in 
every  hole  and  corner  for  a  bit  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  it  will  come  slap  in  your  face 
when  you  least  expect  it.” 

There  is  no  sport  so  exciting  as  a  man¬ 
hunt,  and  Fletcher  became  intensely  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  result  of  the  detective’s  expe¬ 
dition.  Remembering,  also,  that  Arnold  had 
spoken  of  Perez  as  belonging  to  a  gambling 
gang,  he  told  Jobson  all  about  his  meeting 
with  that  unfortunate  youth,  and  his  violent 
death  the  night  before,  which  was  all  fish  to 
the  officer’s  net,  who  was  anxious  for  every 


possible  clue  to  the  proceedings  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Clements  association.  As  they 
arrived  at  Chester,  however,  just  as  Fletcher 
was  commencing  the  Perez  history,  he  pro¬ 
posed  that  Jobson  should  come  to  his  hotel, 
where  he  took  a  private  sitting-room,  that 
they  might  converse  in  peace  and  security. 

On  the  following  morning  they  journeyed 
together  to  the  last  available  station,  where 
they  caught  the  coach  which  passed  through 
the  Snowdonian  district;  and  in  a  few 
hours  were  set  down  at  the  hotel  at - . 

“  You  know  the  cottage  which  has  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Lennard?”  Fletcher  asked  the 
stable-boy  who  came  out  for  the  luggage. 

“For  Mr.  Lennard’s,  did  you  say,  sir?” 
asked  the  landlord,  coming  forward  and 
bowing.  “Put  the  car  to  at  once,  David, 
and  quick!  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  do  I 
address  the  medical  gentleman  from  Lon¬ 
don?” 

“  No,”  replied  Fletcher,  “  I  am  no  doctor; 
I  am  the  friend  Mr.  Lennard  asked  to  come 
down  and  stay  with  him.  Is  any  one  ill?” 

“  What,  sir ! — have  you  not  heard?  Very 
ill,  indeed — brain  fever.” 

“Who,  who  is  it? — speak,  man!” 

“The  lady,  sir.”' 

“Which  iady?”  gasped  Fletcher,  turning 
sick  and  giddy. 

“  The  elder  lady — Mrs.  Lennard.  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  being  so  abrupt,  sir.  I — I 
did  not  know — ” 

“Mrs.  Lennard  ill  of  brain  fever!”  cried 
Fletcher,  much  shocked,  though  he  did 
breathe  a  trifle  freer  on  learning  that  it  was 
not  Mary  who  was  so  ill.  “Why,  it  must 
have  been  very  sudden;  there  is  no  men¬ 
tion  of  it  in  the  letter  I  received  yesterday 
morning.” 

“  It  was  very  sudden,  I  believe,  sir.  In¬ 
deed,  Mr.  and  Miss  Lennard  went  up  Snow¬ 
don  the  very  day  she  was  taken  so  ill.  Here 
is  the  car,  sir — will  you  take  your  luggage?” 

“No;  under  the  circumstances  I  should 
be  perhaps  in  the  way,  so  you  may  keep  me 
a  room  here.  It  is  not  far  up  the  valley,  I 
believe?” 

“  Oh,  no,  sir — quite  a  nice  walk.  Or  we 
have  a  nice  pony  for  saddle,  if  you  are 
backwards  and  forwards  often.  Is  the  other 
gentleman  going  with  you  in  the  car?” 

“No,”  said  Jobson.  “Look  here,  Mr. 
Fletcher  ” — and  taking  him  on  one  side,  he 
said — “  if  you  think  it  would  distress  your 
friend  to  see  a  stranger  now  he  is  in  trouble 
about  his  wife,  I  will  trust  to  you  to  get  the 
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information  I  want  for  me.  All  I  care  to 
know  is,  whether  he  saw  this  Dubourg; 
whether  he  believes  him  to  have  been  in 
any  danger  of  his  life  from  Clements;  the 
hour  at  which  he  parted  from  him ;  the  place 
where  he  met  him;  and  the  direction  he 
took.  Promise  to  bring  me  all  you  can  dis¬ 
cover  about  this  as  early  as  you  can  this 
afternoon,  and  I  wall  not  bother  the  gentle¬ 
man  myself.” 

Fletcher  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and 
started. 

It  was  a  sad  meeting.  Mrs.  Lennard  was 
fearfully  ill— the  hoping  of  those  around  her 
was  against  hope.  Mary  could  only  leave 
her  mother’s  bedside  for  a  minute,  and  to 
her  lover  it  seemed  the  most  unnatural  thing 
that  she  should  be  subject  to  calamity ;  she 
ought  to  be  always  happy  and  merry — death, 
sickness,  sorrow  should  fly  from  her  like  the 
toads  from  St.  Patrick.  And  yet  he  felt  as 
if  he  loved  her  all  the  better  for  wanting  his 
love  the  more.  Mr.  Lennard  was  in  very 
great  distress,  and  it  was  a  sorry  task  to  in¬ 
terrupt  his  grief  and  force  him  to  talk  about 
an  indifferent  subject;  and  yet  this  was  what 
Fletcher  was  obliged  to  do.  And,  indeed, 
he  found  less  difficulty  about  it  than  he  had 
anticipated;  for  Mr.  Lennard  was  ready  to 
give  him  all  the  information  he  could.  The 
fact  was  that  Edith,  in  her  delirium,  had 
said  things  which  gave  him  some  notion  of 
what  had  happened.  He  suspected  that  Cle¬ 
ments  had  had  an  interview  with  her,  and 
that  her  present  dangerous  state  was  princi¬ 
pally  owing  to  the  fright;  and  it  was  a  relief 
to  look  aside  for  a  moment  from  the  glare 
of  his  grief  to  the  fresh  green  of  vengeance. 
For  whether  his  suspicions  were  true  or  not, 
Clements  was  indirectly  the  cause  of  this 
illness. 

And  so  Fletcher  left  them  still  looking  out 
anxiously  for  the  London  doctor,  who  could 
do  no  good  when  he  came,  and  returned  to 
the  hotel,  bearing  the  promised  intelligence. 

Directly  he  had  left,  the  indefatigable  Job- 
son  began  to  sniff  about  for  scent. 

“  Young  gentleman  seems  startled  by  this 
bad  news,”  he  remarked  to  the  landlord. 

!  “  Is  he  .a  relative,  do  you  know?” 

“  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure,  sir,”  replied 
I  Boniface.  “  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you.” 

“  Oh,  I  am  a  mere  travelling  acquaintance. 
He  had  paid  something  for  me  coming  along, 
and  I  had  to  square  with  him  before  we 
parted ;  that  was  what  I  was  speaking  to  him 
privately  about.”  (It  was  a  sad  fact  that  a 


long  course  of  finesse  and  stratagem  had 
sapped  this  otherwise  meritorious  officer’s 
veracity.  It  has  been  stated  that  even  di¬ 
plomatists  have  sometimes  fallen  into  a  like 
snare.)  “  I  have  not  come  to  these  parts  on 
invitation;  but  am  here  on  my  own  hook, 
just  to  see  the  mountains.  You  can  put  me 
up  for  a  night  or  two?” 

“  Certainly,”  replied  the  landlord.  “We 
are  not  full  just  at  present.” 

“  Ah,  the  season  is  getting  slack,  I  suppose. 
You  had  plenty  here  a  week  or  two  ago,  I 
dare  say?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  sir — the  house  was  full.” 

“All  sorts  travel  nowadays.  Some  come 
with  lots  of  luggage;  others  walk  through 
just  with  a  knapsack  perhaps?” 

“  Just  so;  some  even  without  that.  They 
arrive  by  the  coach,  and  walk  over  the 

mountain  to - ,  where  they  catch  the 

train.” 

“Ah,”  said  Jobson,  “but  not  so  late  in 
the  autumn?” 

“No,”  replied  the  landlord;  “the  days  | 
are  getting  short  for  pedestrians.”  j 

“  And  yet  I  fancy  that  I  was  talking  to  a 
gent  I  met  last  week,  who  said  he  meant  to 
do  something  of  the  kind;  and  spoke,  I 
think,  of  putting  up  here.”  j 

“  Ah,  there  was  a  gentleman  who  came 
here  three  days  ago,  and  walked  on  without 
sleeping.” 

“  A  man  with  a  great  many  wrinkles  about 
his  face?” 

“Yes,  now  you  mention  it,  I  remember 
noticing  that.” 

“And  which  way  did  he  go  —  by  the 
usual  path?” 

“  No;  he  took  a  shorter  cut,  which  is  not 
much  used  except  by  shepherds — it  is  rather 
rough  walking,  and  misses  the  best  views 
about  here;  but  he  was  afraid  of  being 
caught  by  the  dusk,  and  preferred  it.  You 
keep  along  the  valley  till  you  come  to  a 
bridge,  which  you  cross,  and  follow  the  track 
over  the  opposite  mountain.” 

“  Ah,  well — I  will  go  in  and  have  a  bit  of 
something  to  eat,  and  then  take  a  walk.” 

When  Jobson  finished  the  hearty  meal 
which  he  modestly  termed  “a  bit” — a  bit 
with  precious  little  bridle  to  it — he  strolled 
quietly  along  the  road  which  led  through 
the  valley,  and  met  Fletcher  on  his  return, 
just  by  the  bridge;  on  to  which  they  both 
turned,  and  there  went  through  the  process 
of  transferring  Mr.  Leonard’s  information. 

It  dicbnot  take  long,  for  Jobson  was  expert 
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at  questioning;  and  when  he  knew  all  he 
wanted,  he  said,  in  his  turn — 

“  That  is  the  path  which  Dubourg  took 
when  he  left  this.  I  have  got  three  hours 
of  daylight,  and  mean  to  follow  it  for  a 
couple  of  miles  or  so.  Are  you  going  back 
to  the  cottage?” 

“  Not  at  present.  The  sick  lady  is  de¬ 
lirious,  and  talks  so  loudly  that  she  can  be 
heard  in  the  sitting-room;  and  I  fancied  that 
my  presence  seemed  rather  to  distress  them 
just  now.  No,  I  should  like  to  walk  with 
you,  if  you  will  let  me;  only  I  am  rather 
faint.  Could  you  wait  five  minutes?  I 
only  want  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  draught  of 
beer.” 

“All  right,  sir,”  said  the  detective.  “I 
will  give  you  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  You 
will  find  me  here,  or  just  beyond.” 

And  he  seated  himself  on  the  parapet 
of  the  bridge,  while  Fletcher  walked  rapidly 
to  the  hotel 

In  less  than  the  prescribed  time  he  reap¬ 
peared,  and  the  pair  started  along  the 
mountain  track. 

It  was,  certainly,  as  the  landlord  had  said, 
a  dreary  and  uninviting  route;  the  path  went 
straight  for  a  gap  in  the  mountain,  as  sharp 
and  clean  as  if  cut  by  a  Titanic  hatchet  At 
the  top  was  a  silent,  ghostly  tarn — which 
seemed  expressly  meant  for  suicides — which 
it  skirted,  and  then  ran  on  through  a  barren 
defile,  where  the  rocks  were  too  small  for 
intrinsic  grandeur,  though  large  enough  to 
circumscribe  the  view. 

Fletcher  found  breathing  quite  difficult 
enough  without  talking  during  the  ascent; 
but  when  they  had  gone  a  couple  of  miles 
or  so  he  got  his  second  wind,  and  began  to 
use  his  tongue. 

“  Can  it  be  really  possible  that  this  man 
has  been  murdered  for  such  a  cause?”  said 
he.  “  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  he  was 
an  arrant  coward,  and  allowed  his  fears  to 
master  him,  and  that  he  has  either  met  with 
some  accident,  or,  frightened  by  hearing  of 
or  seeing  his  enemy,  has  hidden  himself  in 
a  different  way  to  what  he  first  intended?” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  replied  Jobson.  “  This 
chap,  Clements,  has  lived  a  long  time  in 
Mexico  and  among  the  Injuns,  I  hear;  and 
they  will  risk  anything  to  have  their  revenge 
on  a  pal  who  plays  them  false  in  those  parts, 
they  say.  Besides,  you  may  depend  on  it, 
he  had  a  tidy  sum  of  money  about  him. 
Hallo!” 

“  What  is  it?”  said  Fletcher — for  his  com¬ 


panion  had  stopped  short,  like  a  pointer  ) 
when  he  comes  suddenly  on  a  scent 

“  Look  there!”  said  Jobson,  pointing  to  a  | 
piece  of  rock,  which,  upon  closer  examina-  j 
tion,  bore  evident  marks  of  blood,  and  then  , 
to  where  the  short  shrubs  which  grew  thickly 
around  were  crushed  and  broken,  as  if  some 
heavy  object  had  been  dragged  through 
them. 

Leaving  the  path,  they  struck  cautiously 
into  this  track,  and  soon  came  upon  a  hat 
A  couple  of  yards  farther,  and  a  carrion 
crow  rose  with  a  hoarse  croak,  and  went, 
heavily  flapping  its  wings,  along  the  moun¬ 
tain  side.  Another  step,  and  the  body  of  a 
respectably  dressed  man  lay  before  them. 

Jobson  stooped  down,  and  began  to  exa¬ 
mine  it. 

“Knifed!”  he  said.  “By  an  old  hand, 
too.  One  blow  in  the  back  of  the  neck, 
that  was  all — one  of  them  Italian  perfes- 
sionals  could  not  have  done  it  better.  Good 
God!”  I 

Fletcher  leant  forward  to  see  what  could 
draw  such  a  startled  exclamation  from  a  man 
so  imperturbable,  and  found  that  he  was 
examining  a  circular  place  on  the  crown  of 
the  corpse's  head,  where  the  hair  and  flesh 
had  been  torn  away. 

“Scalped!”  cried  Fletcher,  recoiling  with 
disgust. 

“  I’ve  heard  tell  of  that  game,  but  I  never 
saw  it  before,”  said  Jobson.  “  English  or 
French  gallows-birds,  who  escape  to  Ame¬ 
rica  and  live  with  the  Injuns,  get  the  habit 
of  it  when  they’re  spiteful.  It  all  shows  that 
the  poor  fellow  there  knew  his  customer 
when  he  wrote  the  letter.  Pretty  evidence 
it  will  be  if  we  find  the  scalp  on  him,  won’t 
it?  Remarkable  pretty.  I’ll  take  the  size, 
while  I  think  of  it.  And  now,  sir,  if  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  go  back,  and  send 
some  people  to  carry  this  for  me,  I  shall  be 
much  obliged.  I  must  stop  and  look  about 
a  bit  more,  when  I  have  consulted  my  pipe, 
where  I  have  seen  that  face  afore — some¬ 
where,  I’ll  take  my  ’davy.” 

When  Fletcher  reached  the  hotel,  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  body  of  a  murdered  man 
had  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  five 
men  were  at  once  ready  to  start  for  the  spot 
with  a  tarpaulin,  though  on  ordinary  occa¬ 
sions  it  would  have  taken  a  couple  of  hours 
to  gather  so  many  full-grown  males  together. 
But  a  murder,  a  fight,  or  a  balloon  would 
draw  a  crowd  in  the  middle  of  the  Great 
Sahara. 
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44  Only  fancy  such  a  thing!"  said  the  land¬ 
lord.  “I  should  not  wonder  if  a  great  many 
people  came  to  see  the  place.  That  post- 
chaise?  Oh,  that  brought  the  London  doc¬ 
tor.  He  arrived  just  after  you  started  for 
your  walk,  and  the  horses  came  back  here 
to  bait  There  is  a  car  at  the  cottage  wait¬ 
ing  to  bring  him  here.  A  desperate  hurry 
they  are  always  in,  sir,  these  great  physicians/ 
Ah,  here  he  comes!  Now  then,  David,  get 
•those  boxes  out,  sharp!” 

And  he  bustled  off  to  the  yard.  No  one 
could  say  that  Mr.  Boniface  neglected  either 
his  business  or  his  guests. 

“How  is  Mrs.  Lennard,  sir?”  Fletcher 
inquired,  as  the  car  stopped. 

44  If  you  are  Mr.  Fletcher,  you  had  better 
go  up  to  the  cottage  at  once.” 

44  Is  she  worse?” 

44  Yes,  she  is  worse — very  much  worse,” 
he  said,  shaking  his  head.  44  She  has  gone !”  | 

44  Gone! — why,  it  is  impossible.  You  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  she  is  dead?” 

“It  is  a  sad  thing!  Mr.  Lennard  was 
calmer  before  I  left;  but  you  can  be  of 
great  use,  and  had  better  take  this  car." 

And  Fletcher  followed  this  sensible  re¬ 
commendation,  and  without  further  delay  | 
set  out  for  the  house  of  mourning. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

A  TIGER  ROBBED  OF  ITS  WHELP. 

WHEN  Clements,  baffled,  quitted 
Edith's  side,  he  crossed  the  brook 
which  flowed  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden, 
and  breasted  the  hill  opposed  to  him, 
mounted  it,  descended  into  a  valley  on  the 
other  side,  and  plunged  fearlessly  into  the 
labyrinth  of  the  mountains  with  a  readi¬ 
ness  which  showed  that  the  country  was  not 
unfamiliar  to  him;  and,  indeed,  a  man  who 
had  been  used  to  the  pathless  prairies  would 
find  little  difficulty  in  making  his  way  over 
any  part  of  Great  Britain  with  a  guide-book, 
map,  and  a  compass. 

So  he  proceeded  while  daylight  lasted; 
but  when  the  sun  sank  he  altered  his  course, 
and  struck,  ere  it  was  dark,  into  a  high  road, 
along  which  he  walked  rapidly  all  night. 

What  were  his  thoughts  during  that  long, 
lonely  night  march?  Of  dying  eyes,  white 
lips,  and  hands  convulsively  grasping  ?  Of 
the  spirit  of  his  victims  floating  behind  him, 
now  with  mocking  gibber,  now  with  plaintive 
moan  ?  Of  the  court  in  which,  despite  his 
precautions,  he  might  have  to  appear,  the 
breaking  down  of  the  defence,  the  gradual 


accumulation  of  damning  evidence,  the  hor¬ 
rible  moment  when  the  foreman  utters  the 
word  “Guilty;”  of  the  black  cap,  the  con¬ 
demned  cell,  the  gibbet,  and  that  sea  of  up¬ 
turned  faces?  Or  of  that  tribunal  before 
which  he  must  appear,  and  where  no  per¬ 
jured  alibi,  no  browbeating  of  witnesses, 
no  legal  subtilty  could  avail  him  ?  Of  no¬ 
thing  of  all  this :  murder  weighed  no  more 
on  his  seared  conscience  than  the  .slaughter 
of  his  fellow-creatures  in  fair  fight  does  on 
that  of  a  soldier.  He  thought  of  his  Carlos, 
and  how  he  had  failed  to  secure  for  that 
idolized  youth  the  toy  he  had  promised  him ; 
and  he  felt  like  the  tigress  who  has  missed 
her  spring,  returning  preyless  to  her  hungry 
cubs. 

His  plot  had  failed,  and  he  had  to  form 
fresh  plans — which,  with  him,  meant  fresh 
crimes — for  the  benefit  of  his  son,  the  only 
creature  in  the  universe  for  whom  he  cared, 
or  who  cared  for  him ;  the  second  self  for 
whom  he  would  have  rushed  gladly  into  the 
fire,  could  he  have  plucked  a  pleasure  for 
him  from  the  flames. 

He  walked  all  night,  and  reached  Bangor 
in  the  early  morning,  got  some  refreshment, 
and  took  the  train  for  London — sleeping 
through  the  journey  with  a  strange  calmness 
for  one  with  such  fresh  blood  on  his  soul. 

It  was  evening  again  when  he  reached  Lon¬ 
don,  and  drove  once  more  to  his  lodgings  in 
Adam-street.  In  the  letter-box  was  a  note 
from  the  decoy  whom  he  had  set  to  watch 
Dubourg.  He  closed  the  door,  lit  his  lamp, 
and  opened  the  letter,  which  contained  an 
account  of  the  accident  which  had  happened 
to  Perez. 

Clements  gazed  for  a  full  minute,  with 
straining  eyeballs  and  parted  lips,  upon  the 
paper ;  and  then,  with  a  fearful  cry,  a  howl  of 
anguish  which  proved  that  there  was  a  germ 
of  humanity  in  that  diabolic  nature,  he 
dropped  like  one  shot  through  the  brain. 

After  a  time  he  came  round;  and  then  fol¬ 
lowed  a  paroxysm  of  despair  and  blasphemy 
which  would  have  driven  many  an  habitual 
swearer  to  fly  with  horror  from  the  spot  if 
he  had  heard  it  This,  too,  passed,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  dull,  heavy  obscuration  of 
the  brain,  which  was  not  madness  nor  idiocy, 
but  yet  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  mental 
powers.  The  criminal  instinct  might  remain; 
but  the  power  to  plan  and  conceive,  the 
strong  will  which  forced  others  to  execute 
his  wicked  plots,  was  gone  for  ever. 

At  the  expiration  of  three  hours  he  left 
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the  house,  and  going  direct  to  St.  George's 
Hospital,  demanded  to  see  the  body,  with 
apparent  calmness.  With  the  same  outward 
tranquillity,  he  looked  long  and  steadily  on 
those  features,  his  love  for  which  had  formed 
the  only  link  which  was  not  physical  between 
himself  and  humanity.  And  then  he  turned 
and  went  silently  out  into  the  dark  world. 
St.  George's  Hospital  was  the  last  place  to 
which  Jobson  could  ever  trace  him. 

It  was  strange  that  he  did  not  commit 
suicide.  He  had  no  belief  in  a  God  or  a 
future  state,  and  as  little  fear  of  death  as  is 
possible  to  man.  What  had  he  to  live  for? 
The  words  of  the  old  Roman  might  have 
been  well  applied  to  him  years  and  years 
before,  especially  if  one  may  be  allowed  to 
put  the  coarse  sentiment  into  coarse  lan¬ 
guage— 

“You  have  eaten  your  mutton  and  finished  your 
beer, 

And  the  girls  loathe  your  kisses :  what  can  you 
want  here?” 

And  the  only  reason  he  could  have  given 
for  loitering  was  that  his  son  had  taken  his 
place  at  the  festive  board,  and  he  felt  plea¬ 
sure  in  seeing  him  enjoy.  But  the  youth 
had  been  dashed  down,  and  hurled  out  into 
darkness  with  the  cup  still  in  his  hand ;  and 
yet  he  remained.  Nor  could  it  have  been 
the  dread  of  any  parting  pang  which  re¬ 
strained  him;  for  there  never  was  a  man 
more  recklessly  brave.  And  yet  the  idea  of 
putting  an  end  to  himself  never  occurred  to 
him.  In  truth,  it  is  very  difficult  to  form 
any  theory  about  suicide:  the  most  timid 
will  have  recourse  to  it  on  very  slight  pro¬ 
vocation;  the  man  of  strongest  nerve  will 
bear  the  extremes  of  degradation  and  misery 
without  trying  the  obvious  remedy.  It  seems 
to  be  a  matter  of  constitutional  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  one  feels  a  sympathy  with  coro¬ 
ners'  juries,  who  mostly  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  with  a  verdict  of  temporary  insanity. 

But  Clements  was  not  mad ;  though,  in¬ 
deed,  his  brain  was  on  the  verge  of  turning — 
at  least,  his  actions  had  sufficient  method  in 
them  to  repel  the  assumption  of  actual  in¬ 
sanity.  He  returned  home,  took  what  money 
he  had,  put  a  few  things  into  a  carpet  bag, 
and  drove  down  to  the  London  docks,  where 
he  went  on  board  the  first  foreign  steamer 
he  came  to.  He  had  no  plan,  no  purpose ; 
but  acted  as  a  sick  man  appears  to  do  in  a 
fever  dream,  impelled  to  go  hither  or  thither 
without  any  object  or  exertion  of  will,  or 
perhaps  influenced  by  the  instinct  which 

1 

teaches  the  hunted  animal  to  fly  from  its  i 
pursuers.  1 

Was  it  the  hand  of  destiny  or  blind  chance 
that  led  him  on  board  a  Spanish  vessel  | 
bound  for  the  very  port  which,  if  in  the  due  1 
possession  of  his  faculties,  he  would  have  i 
most  avoided?  Certain  it  is  that  he  landed  j 
at  a  town  from  which  he  had  fled  a  few 
months  before,  after  the  perpetration  of  a 
crime  which  had  excited  the  somewhat 
sluggish  vigilance  of  the  authorities  to  the  \ 
utmost;  and,  before  he  had  been  in  the  place 
an  hour,  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII.  , 

MR.  WILLIAM  FLETCHER  IN  A  NEW  PART. 

'T'HE  life  of  a  well-to-do,  idle  bachelor, 

J-  residing  in  London,  is  generally  passed 
amongst  roses;  and  though  the  crumpled 
leaves  may  and  do  fret  his  luxurious  skin,  he 
keeps  pretty  clear  of  the  thorns.  William 
Fletcher  had  hitherto  enjoyed  an  unusual 
immunity  from  all  mortal  ills  and  distressing 
scenes.  He  had  lost  his  parents  at  an  age 
too  early  for  prolonged  sorrow,  and  sickness, 
anxiety,  and  death  had  been  mere  names  to 
him ;  so  that  when  he  found  himself  installed  ! 
at  the  cottage  he  felt  quite  a  different  being.  1 
Everything  depended  upon  him.  He  had  to 
console  the  bereaved  husband  and  daughter; 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  funeral ;  to  take 
Mr.  Lennard,  in  the  first  depth  of  affliction,  , 
to  identify  the  body  of  Dubourg ;  to  manage 
that  he  should  not  be  further  harassed  and  | 
distressed  by  having  to  attend  the  inquest ; 
to  conduct  the  household  affairs,  settle  all 
matters  of  business  for  Mr.  Lennard — who 
was  too  much  prostrated  to  do  anything; 
and,  after  awhile,  to  determine  where  the 
family  should  go  to,  and  what  should  be  their 
future  plans. 

Edith  lies  buried  in  a  pretty  little  church¬ 
yard,  on  the  shores  of  a  neighbouring  lake. 
The  stone  which  marks  the  spot  merely 
bears  her  name  and  age,  with  an  expression 
of  humble  trust  in  the  mercy  of  the  All 
Merciful;  but  the  story  of  the  London  lady 
who  came  for  health  and  pleasure  to  that 
lovely  but  secluded  spot,  and  found  death, 
is  a  legend  of  the  valley  which  will  last 
longer  than  the  monument.  Hard  by,  a  name¬ 
less  mound  shows  where  the  murdered  man 
sleeps  in  his  bloody  shroud ;  and  father  and 
daughter,  who  never  knew  each  other  in 
life,  lie  side  by  side  in  death. 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  discovery 
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of  Dubourg's  body  on  the  mountain,  and 
the  subsequent  inquest  and  verdict  of  “Wil¬ 
ful  murder  against  some  person  unknown,” 
lasted  beyond  the  mystic  nine  days  at  the 
expiration  of  which  puppies  see,  and  won¬ 
ders  mostly  go  blind.  Sensations  are  rare  in 
Snowdonia,  and  the  present  one  was  kept 
vibrating  by  inquisitive  people  from  distant 
localities,  who  came  over  to  inspect  the 
scene  of  the  tragedy,  picnic  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  vicinity,  and  bear  away  bits  of  rock,  ferns, 
or  anything  else  they  fancied  as  relics.  So 
there  was  a  rare  season  in  the  valley  that 
beautiful  autumn,  and  Mr.  Boniface  made 
his  profit  out  of  it ;  while  Fletcher  was  very 
anxious  to  get  away,  as  it  was  impossible 
for  either  of  his  charges  to  walk  out,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  visit  the  churchyard,  without  meet¬ 
ing  parties  of  the  curiosity-mongers.  So  they 
presently  took  leave  of  Mrs.  Jones,  whose 
kindness  had  been  excessive,  and  removed 
to  Tenby,  where  Fletcher  broached  the  little 
plan  he  had  formed  for  their  future  residence, 
which  was  that  a  house  belonging  to  himself 
at  Hamborough-on-Thames,  the  tenant  of 
which  was  then  quitting,  should  be  taken  by 
Mr.  Lennard ;  and  as  this  was  not  his  only 
property  in  that  neighbourhood — his  father, 
a  man  fond  of  speculating  in  the  building 
of  new  localities,  having  been  the  original 
founder  of  Hamborough — he  intended  to  fix 
his  own  residence  likewise  in  a  place  which 
combined  the  advantages  of  die  country 
with  those  of  an  easy  access  to  London. 
Such  an  arrangement  would,  it  seemed  to 
him,  be  convenient  during  the  period  which 
must  elapse  before  his  marriage  with  Mary; 
and  when  that  pleasing  event  at  last  came 
off,  it  would  be  more  cheerful  for  his  father- 
in-law  to  live  near  them,  unless  indeed  Mr. 
Lennard  preferred  to  reside  in  the  same 
house,  which  Fletcher,  knowing  his  character, 
tastes,  and  habits,  and  inclined  to  take  that 
optimist  view  of  his  future  wife's  belongings 
not  uncommon  before  marriage,  had  not  the 
slightest  objection  to. 

This,  like  everything  else  which  he  pro¬ 
posed,  seemed  to  the  mourners,  who  de¬ 
pended  upon  him,  the  best  thing  to  be  done; 
so  Fletcher  plunged  into  a  voluminous  and 
sustained  correspondence  with  his  agent  and 
an  upholsterer,  and  even  journeyed  twice 
up  to  London  and  Hamborough  himself— 
no  light  matter  for  a  man  like  Fletcher. 
After  the  funeral  the  widower  and  orphan 
removed  to  their  new  and  chastened  home ; 
and  Fletcher,  who  for  the  present  could  only 


get  a  lodging  in  the  neighbourhood,  saw 
them  daily,  and  watched  how  Mary  gradu¬ 
ally  recovered  from  the  effect  of  the  shock  she 
had  received,  under  the  soothing  influences 
of  love  and  time. 

To  attempt  to  console  Mr.  Lennard  was 
for  some  time  a  more  difficult  task.  He  had 
been  a  very  model  of  chivalrous  constancy — 
loving  his  wife  from  boyhood,  in  spite  of  ab¬ 
sence,  coldness,  and  almost  contempt;  and 
just  as  at  last  her  heart  seemed  to  be  soften¬ 
ing  towards  him,  it  was  for  ever  frozen  by 
the  icy  touch  of  death.  Probably  his  regrets 
were  delusive,  and  he  sorrowed — as  through 
life  he  had  yearned — for  an  unreality.  If 
Edith  had  lived,  and  the  cloud  which  had 
overshadowed  their  life  for  the  last  few  months 
been  dissipated,  her  old  manner  towards  her 
husband  would  most  likely  have  returned. 
Her  nature  was  a  very  honest  one,  with  very 
little  deceptive  power  about  it ;  and  if  she 
despised  her  husband,  she  would  not  have 
been  long  able  to  conceal  fhe  fact  As  to 
any  real  alteration  in  her  feelings  towards 
him,  was  it  not  too  late  now  for  that?  No 
habit  is  so  inveterate  as  a  habit  of  estimation. 
It  is  odds  that  his  anticipated  happiness 
would  have  proved  exceedingly  bitter. 

But  when  those  we  love  are  dead  and 
buried,  we  forget  their  bad  points,  and  only 
think  of  their  good  ones;  and  the  memory 
of  a  deceased  spouse  is  like  that  of  a  bygone 
summer:  the  fine  days  have  made  a  vivid 
impression,  the  wet  ones — were  there  any 
wet  days  last  summer?  But  even  the  widower 
began  to  grow  cheerful  after  a  while,  and  then 
the  horizon  brightened  rapidly.  The  first 
thing  he  took  any  great  interest  in  was  Job- 
son's  pursuit  of  Clements;  for  though  his 
poor  wife  was  never  able  to  express  herself 
clearly  about  the  matter,  he  was  convinced, 
by  incoherent  expressions  of  which  he  alone 
had  the  clue,  that  the  monster  had  made  a 
last  effort  to  terrify  her  into  submission,  and 
that  it  was  the  fright  which  had  given  the 
fatal  turn  to  her  illness — an  idea  for  which  he 
had  the  professional  authority  of  Dr.  Thomas 
— and  he  was  anxious  for  revenge.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  if  the  villain  was  caught,  and 
proved  guilty  of  murdering  Dubourg,  he 
would  have  a  window  and  see  him  hanged. 

But  whether  he  would  have  put  this  deter¬ 
mination  into  practice  cannot  be  settled ;  for 
though  the  detective  found  plentiful  evidence 
as  to  the  bad  character  of  Clements  inFrance, 
Germany,  and  Italy — for  he  had  gone  about 
scattering  misdeeds  as  if  he  was  leading  a 
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Continental  paper-chase,  and,  running  short 
of  paper,  had  used  Sins  for  scent — he  could 
not  lay  hands  on  the  man  himself,  never 
could  hear  of  him  after  his  visit  to  his  son's 
corpse  at  St.  George’s  Hospital. 

TABLE  TALK. 

REFERRING  to  our  recent  notes  on  the 
adulteration  of  coffee,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  long  letter  from  a  correspondent 
who  is  connected  with  the  tea  and  coffee 
interest  in  the  City  of  London.  We  learn 
this  from  the  card  enclosed,  for  the  letter  is 
signed— “One  who  knows  good  Coffee.” 
The  remarks  in  our  article  were  carefully 
considered,  and  founded  on  fact;  but  of 
course  it  is  impossible  to  expose  abuses 
without  treading  on  somebody's  corns.  Our 
hits  were  made  not  at  the  honest  but  at  the 
unscrupulous  dealer;  and,  as  always  happens 
in  our  experience,  the  person  who  writes  to 
complain  is  “A  Subscriber  to  Once  a  Week 
from  the  first.”  We  hardly  ever  recollect 
having  a  letter  of  complaint  from  anybody 
who  was  not — and  we  have  had  a  good 
many.  Our  correspondent  gives  a  recipe 
for  making  coffee.  It  is — “  Buy  some  fine 
old  fresh-roasted  Mocha,  grind  it,  pour 
on  as  much  water  again  as  the  bulk  of  the 
coffee,  add  boiling  milk,  cool  with  good 
cream,  sweeten  with  white  sugar-candy;” 
and  he  recommends  us  then  “  to  write  another 
article  on  coffee  before  the  soothing  effect 
is  lost;  at  the  same  time  making  a  careful 
estimate  of  the  cost  per  annum  of  providing 
the  luxury  for  a  moderate  family.” 

As  THE  opinions  of  a  practical  man 
always  have  some  value,  we  make  further 
extracts  from  the  letter  above  quoted.  The 
writer  says: — “  As  a  rule,  tell  the  public  it  is 
coffee  and  chicory,  and  they  will  not  buy ; 
give  them  pure  coffee,  and  they  bring  it 
back,  simply  because  they  have  to  pay 
nearly  double  for  the  same  quantity  of 
liquor.  In  the  one  case  they  have  what 
suits  their  taste  and  pocket,  and  in  the 
other  that  which  does  neither.  Chicory — 
which  I  do  not  like — is  not  an  insipid  root, 
but  of  a  bitter-sweet  taste,  and  an  improve¬ 
ment  to  cheap  coffee — as  the  writer  would 
think,  had  he  to  supply  breakfast  to  a  l&rge 
family  upon  an  income  of  say  thirty  shillings 
per  week.  Of  the  other  articles  mentioned 
by  the  writer  as  used  to  adulterate  chicory, 
I  never  knew  any  of  them  cheap  enough 


to  use  for  the  purpose.  Burnt  sugar  was 
used  in  very  small  quantities  to  clarify  and 
darken  the  liquor;  but,  since  the  duty  has 
been  placed  upon  chicory,  that  has  been 
forbidden  and  abandoned.  I  never  heard 
of  or  saw  an  imitation  coffee  berry  in  all 
my  experience ;  and  should  like  to  see  the 
machine,  and  have  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
making  the  imitation  berries.  I  suppose  th'fc 
inventors  address  is  St  Luke's,  or  Basing- 
hall-street.  I  believe,  some  years  ago,  cer¬ 
tain  parties  used  roasted  corn ;  but  I  never 
heard  that  toast  and  water  injured  the  con¬ 
stitution.  And,  after  all,  who  encourages  the 
trader  to  adulterate  but  the  consumer? — the 
cheap  and  nasty,  and  the  two-shilling  tea 
and  seven-and-sixpenny  cosy  section  of  the 
public,  who  want  brass  to  look  like  gold — 
not  the  poor  or  the  mechanic,  who  generally 
buy  better  things.  Competition  is  so  great, 
that  if  pure  ground  coffee  was  wanted  by  the 
public,  plenty  of  dealers  would  supply  them, 
and  glad  to  do  it.  I  find  that  the  general 
public  will  not,  as  a  rule,  buy  berry  coffee, 
and  many  that  do  so  also  buy  chicory  to 
mix  it  themselves.  The  continual  interfer¬ 
ence  of  Parliment  with  trade  by  such  absurd 
legislation  as  that  of  the  late  Act  is  useless, 
and  enables  the  unprincipled  trader  to  rob 
his  neighbours  of  their  customers  by  under¬ 
selling  them ;  but  no  Government  will  make 
the  people  sober  or  honest  by  Acts  of  Par¬ 
liment.  Anything  injurious  to  health  found 
mixed  in  articles  of  consumption  should  sub¬ 
ject  the  mixer  vendor  to  severe  penalties, 
but  beyond  this  point  Acts  of  Parliment 
should  not  attempt  to  go.”  It  is  only  fair 
that  both  sides  of  a  question  should  be 
heard.  In  that  spirit  we  have  printed  our 
correspondent's  remarks;  but  it  is  with  a 
feeling  of  profound  regret  that  we  find  a^ 
gentleman  who  has  “subscribed  to  this 
journal  from  its  commencement,”  spelling 
“  Parliament  ”  three  times  in  one  sentence 
and  only  making  use  of  three  “as.” 

The  authors  of  the  articles  in  Once  a  Week  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  of  translation. 

Every  MS.  should  bear  the  Name  and  Address  ep 
the  Sender . 

Contributions  should  be  legibly  written ,  and  only  on 
one  side  of  each  leaf 

The  Editor  will  only  be  responsible  for  thmr  being 
safely  re-posted  to  the  addresses  given. 
Communications  to  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Office,  19,  Tavistock- street.  Covent-garden,  IV.  C. 

In  December  will  be  published  in  ONCE  A  Week  a - 

novel  by  the  authors  of  “  Ready- money  Mo 
entitled  “  MY  LITTLE  GIRL.” 
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THE 

MARVELLOUS  EXPERIENCES 

OF 

ELIZABETH  WINTERBOURNE. 

By  John  C.  Dent. 

I. 

T7N  that 
I  part  of 
1  ■  merry 
Eng¬ 
land 
called 
Lin¬ 
coln¬ 
shire, 
and  in 

that  parish  of  Lincolnshire  formerly  called  St. 
Olafs,  and  in  that  certain  part  of  the  parish 
formerly  called  St.  Olafs  which  I  shall  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  further  particularize,  there  is  a  tract  of 
waste  land  known  as  Crabtree  Moor.  It  is 
about  two  miles  long  by  a  mile  and  a  half 
broad,  and  is  remarkable  for  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  vegetation — for  the  stunted 
furze,  which  is  sparsely  scattered  over  the 
surface,  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  vege¬ 
tation;  and  this  furze,  and  an  old  half-decayed 
crab  tree — from  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
the  moor  derives  its  name — are  all  the  indi¬ 
cations  of  fruitfulness  which  proclaim  it  to 
be  more  productive  than  the  Sahara. 

The  old  crab  tree  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made  is  situated  nearly  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  two  ends  of  the  moor;  and  within 
ten  yards  of  it,  not  many  years  ago,  there 
stood — indeed,  it  may  be  there  still,  for  all 
I  know  to  the  contrary — a  humble  mud 
dwelling. 

Humble,  said  I?  I  might  have  employed 
a  stronger  term  without  being  guilty  of  ex¬ 
aggeration.  For  one  thing,  it  was  very 
indifferently  thatched.  In  rainy  weather — 
and  it  did  and  does  rain  most  tremendously 
down  in  Lincolnshire  sometimes — the  occu¬ 


pants  of  the  hut  were  subjected  to  the  un¬ 
pleasant  domestic  phenomenon  of  a  damp 
ceiling  and  floor.  The  chimney,  too,  was 
shockingly  out  of  repair,  and  when  the  wind 
was  contrary  it  smoked  most  intolerably. 
And,  oh,  how  the  wind  does  blow  and  shriek 
across  Crabtree  Moor  on  dark  November 
nights ! 

In  that  dwelling,  on  the  19th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  183 — ,  resided  Matthew  Winterbourne, 
labourer,  and  Esther,  his  wife;  together 
with  their  daughter  and  only  child,  Eliza¬ 
beth  (aetat  eighteen),  whose  strange  expe¬ 
riences  I  am  going  to  relate. 

11. 

Crabtree  Moor  could  boast  of  no  other 
habitation  than  Matthew  Winterbourne’s 
mud  cabin.  Indeed,  as  has  been  suggested, 
that  habitation  was  not  much  to  boast  of. 
So,  you  see,  it  must  have  been  a  very  deso¬ 
late  spot  indeed.  But  if  Crabtree  Moor  had 
been  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  speech — and 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  November 
blasts  shrieked  across  it  sometimes,  it  might 
almost  have  been  supposed  to  be  so  en¬ 
dowed — it  could  reasonably  enough  have 
boasted  of  possessing,  in  the  person  of 
Elizabeth  Winterbourne  aforesaid,  one  of 
the  prettiest  girls  in  Lincolnshire. 

Don’t  be  alarmed:  I  am  not  going  to 
occupy  many  lines  in  describing  her.  She 
was  simply  a  very  beautiful  girl,  with  a  better 
education  than  belonged  to  most  country 
girls  of  her  class  thirty-five  years  ago.  She  , 
had  lived  for  six  years  with  a  spinster  aunt  | 
— a  sister  of  her  mother’s — in  the  north; 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  had 
attended  a  free  school.  On  her  seventeenth 
birthday  she  had  returned  to  her  parents, 
and  since  then  had  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  household  support  by  taking  in  plain 
sewing.  There  were  three  young  ladies  at 
Harrowfield  Manor  who  used  to  employ  her 
pretty  extensively;  and  on  the  evening  of 
this  identical  19th  of  November  she  is 
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stitch,  stitch,  stitching  away  most  assiduously 
in  their  behalf.  She  has  promised  to  com¬ 
plete  and  deliver  the  piece  of  work  on  which 
she  is  at  present  engaged  by  eight  o’clock. 
She  will  scarcely  keep  her  word,  though; 
for  she  has  still  a  good  hour’s  work  before 
her,  and  the  old  clock  on  the  mantelpiece 
proclaims  it  to  be  five  minutes  past  eight 
already. 

“  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  finish, 
Lizzie?”  her  mother  asks. 

“Rather  better  than  an  hour,”  is  the 
reply. 

Stitch,  stitch,  stitch — how  nimbly  the 
white  fingers  fly  over  the  yet  whiter  muslin ! 

hi. 

Stitch,  stitch,  stitch.  Nine  o’clock  has 
struck. 

“  There,  mother,  I  have  done.  Pray  fold 
it  up  for  me,  while  I  put  on  my  bonnet  and 
shawl.” 

“Lawk,  Lizzie,  you  can  never  take  it 
home  at  this  time  o’  night.” 

“  I  can,  and  must.  Miss  Harriet  made 
me  promise  to  have  it  home  by  eight;  and 
she’ll  never  place  any  dependence  upon  me 
again  if  I  don’t  take  it  some  time  to-night. 
Father  can  come  with  me.” 

Old  Matthew  was  comfortably  nodding 
in  his  chair  before  the  fireplace.  He  had 
been  labouring  hard  all  day,  and  the  com¬ 
fortable  fire  had  produced  a  soporific  effect 
upon  his  nerves.  Besides,  it  was  about  his 
usual  bedtime. 

“  Father,  don’t  you  hear  me?  You  are 
to  come  along  with  me  to  the  Manor.  I 
don’t  like  crossing  the  moor  alone  at  this 
time  of  night” 

“  Come,  Matthew,”  chimed  in  the  mother, 
“I  know  you  be  gey  tired;  but  it  isn’t  far, 
and  Lizzie  doesn’t  like  to  go  back  of  her 
word  to  Miss  Harriet.” 

Thus  adjured,  but  with  no  very  good 
will,  the  old  man  aroused  himself  from  his 
dreams,  possessed  himself  of  his  hat,  com- 
I  forter,  and  stick,  and  prepared  to  accompany 
j  his  daughter  to  Harrowfield  Manor. 

I  The  night  was  cold,  with  a  pretty  sharp 
!  breeze.  It  would  have  been  bright  moon- 
'  light,  only  the  sky  was  partially  obscured 
by  clouds.  It  was  nearly  two  miles  to  the 
Manor. 

“  I  won’t  stop  a  minute,  mother,”  ex- 
|  claimed  Lizzie,  as  she  stepped  forth  on  to 
I  the  desolate  moor;  “and  as  we  shall  walk 
as  fast  as  we  can — or,  at  any  rate,  as  fast  as 


father  can — you  may  expect  us  back  soon  ' 
after  ten.  Come,  father.” 

Father  and  daughter  trudged  on  briskly  j 
across  the  moor  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  the  latter  became  conscious,  from  the 
quick  and  heavy  breathing  of  old  Matthew, 
that  the  pace  was  trying  his  mettle.  I 

“  Poor  father,  you  are  tired;  and  no  won-  I 
der,  after  your  day’s  work.  You  shall  go 
no  farther.  Rest  you  on  this  stone,  and  I 
will  go  on  by  myself.  I  shall  not  be  one 
bit  frightened.  Why,  you  can  see  me  nearly 
all  the  way,  and  I  won’t  go. up  to  the  Hall 
at  all.  I’ll  just  give  the  bundle  to  old 
Martin,  at  the  lodge,  and  he’ll  take  it  up 
to  Miss  Harriet  for  me,  and  I’ll  run  right 
back.” 

The  old  man  made  no  violent  objections 
to  this  arrangement.  It  was  barely  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  farther;  and  if  the  moon 
had  beea  very  bright  he  could  actually  have 
watched  his  daughter’s  progress  the  greater 
part  of  the  way,  as  the  road  was  perfectly 
straight,  and  there  were  no  trees  intervening. 
Besides,  he  was  really  somewhat  blown  with 
his  rapid  exercise,  and  never  dreamed  that 
Lizzie  would  encounter  any  obstacle.  He 
seated  himself  very  complacently  on  the 
stone,  and  Lizzie  sped  away  on  her  journey 
with  redoubled  haste. 

“  I  shall  be  back  in  ten  minutes,  father,” 
said  she,  as  she  left  him. 

“Ten  minutes;”  muttered  the  old  man 
to  himself — “no,  that  you  won’t  Clever 
and  all  as  you  are,  I  defy  you  to  do  it  in 
less  nor  twice  that  time.  Mean  whiles  I’ll 
light  my  pipe.” 

And  as  soon  as  his  breath  began  to  come 
a  little  easier,  he  did  light  his  pipe,  and 
abandoned  himself  to  reflection.  I  have 
intimated  that  the  temperature  was  very  far 
removed  from  sultry;  and  the  breeze  was 
altogether  too  keen  out  there,  on  the  moor, 
to  render  reflection  an  easy  matter  for  deli¬ 
cately  nurtured  people.  Matthew,  however, 
was  used  to  cold  and  wind,  and  didn’t 
mind  them  much.  Turning  his  back  wind¬ 
ward,  he  puffed  away  with  the  utmost  com¬ 
posure. 

“  Yes,”  said  he  to  himself,  “  she  is  a  clever 
girl;  and,  what’s  more,  she’s  a  good  girl — 
though  I,  which  am  her  father,  say  it  on  her. 
Let  me  see — eighteen  year  old  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  last  month,  as  sure  as  I  sit  here. 
That  makes  me  fifty-three,  come  next  Janu-  j 
ary.  It  seems  like  t’other  day  as  she  wur  ! 
born.  Eighteen  year  old !  A  very  few  years  i 
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more,  and  itTl  be  time  for  her  to  begin  to  Martin  had  gone  to  bed,  that  was  how  it 
think  about  settlin'  herself  i'  life.  I  ha'n't  was.  Matthew  rang  the  bell  pretty  sharply, 
seen  no  young  chaps  offerin'  her  any  civili-  for  he  was  becoming  impatient  Another 
ties  yet,  though.  Well,  it'll  be  a  sad  day  moment,  and  a  light  appeared  in  the  lodge, 
for  her  mother  an'  me  when  she  makes  up  Another,  and  the  small  side-gate  opened; 
her  mind  to  leave  us  by  ourselves  again;  and  there  stood  the  old  lodge-keeper,  con- 
but  in  the  common  course  o'  natur*  it  'll  ha'  siderably  more  than  half  asleep, 
to  come  to  that,  soon  or  late.  There's  Jim  44  Why,  Martin — gone  to  bed,  and  Lizzie 
Fotherup,  now,  the  Squire's  man,  'ud  be  a  inside !  How  is  the  girl  to  get  home,  think 
likely ish  match  enow  for  her — as  likely  as  you?” 

any  I  knows  on;  but  I  never  seed  him  even  44  Oh,  Matthew,  is  it  you?  What  wur  you 
a-speakin'  to  hen  And,  now  I  come  to  a-sayin'?” 

think  on’t,  he's  no  such  great  shakes,  after  44  I  wur  a-sayin'  as  you  shouldn't  'a'  gone 

all  said  and  done.  He  didn't  come  out  o'  to  bed,  when  you  knew  Lizzie  wur  up  at 

that  business  at  th'  races,  a  year  agone  last  th’  Hall,  and  would  want  to  get  out — that 

spring,  with  hands  over  and  above  clean,  was  what  I  wur  a-sayin'.  What  i'  world  can 

althof  Squire  pretended  as  he  didn’t  be-  be  keepin'  her,  think  you?” 

lieve  a  word  on't.  No,  the  girl  sha'n't  ha'  44  Lizzie — what  Lizzie?  Oh,  your  Lizzie. 

nought  to  say  to  un,  that's  flat.  But  what  What,  is  she  up  at  the  Hall?” 

an  old  fool  I  be,  to  be  sure.  Didn't  I  hear,  44  Is  she  up  at  th'  Hall !  Of  course  she's 

not  a  great  while  sen,  as  he  wur  to  be  mar-  up  at  th'  Hall.  Don’t  you  know  she  is  ? 

ried  next  Christmas  to  some  lass  over  How  long  have  you  been  abed?” 

Broxton  way?”  And  so  on,  till  his  pipe  was  44  Hardly  any  time.  I  hadn’t  hardly  put 
smoked  out,  which  brought  his  soliloquy  to  the  light  out  when  I  heard  the  bell  ring, 
a  close — for  soliloquizing  without  the  aid  of  and  got  up  and  found  you  here.  I  didn't 
tobacco,  sitting  in  a  cutting  wind  on  the  think  as  anybody  'ud  want  to  get  either 
border  of  Crabtree  Moor,  at  ten  o’clock  in  or  out  to-night” 

at  night,  was  too  much,  even  for  old  Mat-  "  You  didn’t  think — why,  how  long  is  it 

thew  Winterbourne.  His  rapid  walk  across  sen  you  let  my  daughter  Lizzie  in?” 

the  moor  had  induced  a  slight  perspira-  The  old  man  paused  an  instant  ere  he 

tion,  and  this  made  him  feel  the  wind  colder  replied,  with  great  deliberation — 

than  he  would  otherwise  have  done.  He  got  “  Your  daughter  Lizzie  ha'n't  a-been 

ilpy  and  walked  backwards  and  forwards,  to  through  here,  to  my  knowledge,  sen — let 

keep  himself  warm.  me  be  sure — sen  last  Wednesday.” 

“  Drat  the  girl !  it's  well  anigh  half  an  hour  44  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  as  my  daughter 
sen  she  promised  to  be  back  in  ten  minutes,  Lizzie  ha’n't  a-passed  through  here,  on  her 
I'll  be  bound.”  way  up  to  th'  Hall,  inside  of  an  hour  or 

He  stood  still,  and  listened  for  the  sound  less?” 
of  her  returning  footsteps;  but  all  was  still  44 1  mean  to  say  as  I'll  take  my  Bible 
and  silent  as  the  grave.  Just  then  the  moon  oath  as  your  daughter  Lizzie  ha'n’t  a-gone 
came  out  from  under  a  cloud,  and  shone  through  here  to-day — no,  nor  yesterday 
with  such  brilliance  that  he  could  see  more  neither,  for  that  matter.”  I 

than  half-way  to  the  lodge-gate;  and  it  was  Old  Martin  was  now  broad  awake,  and 
quite  evident  that  there  was  no  one  upon  just  the  least  bit  inclined  to  be  crusty, 
the  road.  He  concluded  that,  notwith-  Then,  for  the  first  time,  Matthew  Winter¬ 
standing  her  promise  to  the  contrary,  she  bourne  began  to  be  alarmed.  He  hastily 
had  gone  up  to  the  Hall  to  deliver  her  explained  the  circumstances  to  old  Martin, 
work  personally,  and  that  Miss  Harriet  whose  crustiness  at  once  gave  way  to  sur- 
had  kept  her  chatting  about  it.  Well,  he  prise,  and  the  pair  set  off  together  for  the 
would  walk  slowly  on  towards  the  lodge.  Hall  This,  as  they  ought  to  have  known, 
He  must  meet  her  before  he  got  there.  was  quite  superfluous  on  their  part,  for  there 

He  didn't,  though.  was  no  possible  way  for  Lizzie  to  have  gone 

to  the  Hall  except  through  the  lodge-gate — 

IV#  and  as  old  Martin  averred  that  the  gate  had 

A  few  minutes  brought  him  to  the  lodge-  been  locked  all  the  evening,  it  was  equally 
gate.  Still  no  signs  of  Lizzie.  There  was  impossible  that  she  could  have  passed 
no  light  in  the  lodge.  How  was  that?  through  without  his  knowledge.  People  do 
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strange  things,  however,  when  labouring 
under  the  influence  of  extreme  surprise  or 
excitement;  and  Matthew  half  hoped  to 
find  the  object  of  his  alarm  safe  and  sound 
at  the  Hall.  It  was  only  a  hundred  yards 
or  so,  and  they  were  not  long  in  reaching 
it. 

She  was  not  there ;  nor  had  she  been  there 
since  the  previous  Wednesday.  The  young 
ladies  had  expected  her  ever  since  eight 
o'clock;  but  when  ten  arrived,  they  gave 
her  up  for  that  night,  and  had  just  gone  to 
bed. 

v. 

In  less  than  five  minutes,  a  party  com¬ 
posed  of  half  a  dozen  serving-men,  headed 
by  the  Squire  in  person,  set  out  to  assist 
old  Matthew  Winterbourne  to  find  his  lost 
daughter. 

The  main  road  ran  due  east  and  west 
past  the  lodge-gate.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  was  the  Broxtoh  road,  running  north¬ 
east  and  south-west.  This  latter  merged  in 
the  main  road,  in  front  of  the  lodge-gate. 
The  road  leading  across  to  old  Matthew’s 
hut  was,  properly  speaking,  no  road  at  all, 
but  only  a  well-worn  footpath,  which  ran 
north-west  and  south-east,  almost  at  right 
angles  to  the  Broxton-road,  and,  like  it, 
terminating  at  the  lodge-gate. 

The  party  carefully  explored  the  footpath 
all  the  way  from  the  gate  to  the  stone 
whereon  Matthew  had  sat,  and  kept  re¬ 
peatedly  calling  aloud  on  the  object  of  their 
quest.  The  clouds  had  passed  over,  and 
it  was  now  bright  moonlight.  Not  a  trace 
of  Lizzie  was  to  t>e  seen. 

Just  then  they  heard  the  sound  of  wheels 
rapidly  advancing  along  the  Broxton  road. 
The  party  hastened  back  to  the  lodge-gate 
to  intercept  and  make  inquiries  of  the  oc¬ 
cupant  of  the  vehicle,  who  turned  out  to 
be  young  Jim  Fotherup,  returning  from 
Broxton,  whither  he  had  been  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  mistress  of  his  affections.  In  answer 
to  their  inquiries,  he  replied  that  he  had 
met  a  young  woman  with  a  bundle,  rather 
better  than  a  mile  down  the  road,  who  was 
walking  rapidly,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  great 
hurry.  How  was  she  dressed?  Well,  he 
didn’t  take  much  notice  how  she  was  dressed, 
as  he  was  driving  fast;  but  she  ivas  just 
about  Lizzie’s  size,  and  had  a  bonnet  on 
which  he  believed  was  like  the  one  Lizzie 
wore.  Yes,  he  shouldn’t  wonder  at  all  if  it 
was  Lizzie.  He  hadn’t  met  or  seen  any¬ 


body  else  all  the  way  from  Broxton,  which 
was  five  miles  away. 

“  That’s  her,  for  a  guinea !”  exclaimed  the 
Squire,  unmindful  in  his  haste  of  strict 
grammatical  propriety.  “  Here,  Charlton, 
run  to  the  stables,  saddle  Black  Bess,  and 
bring  her  round  here,  as  quick  as  Old  Nick 
’ll  let  you!” 

Charlton  darted  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
stables. 

“Take  comfort,  Matthew,” said  the  Squire, 
turning  to  the  old  man.  “  I’ll  go  in  chase 
myself;  and  if  I  don’t  bring  her  back  to  you 
in  a  jiffey,  call  me  a  Frenchman.  Go  you 
up  to  the  Hall  with  the  men,  and  get  a 
mug  of  ale  and  something  to  eat  till  I  come 
back.  I’ll  not  loiter,  I  promise  you.” 

“  Lord,  Squire,  I  couldn’t  eat  a  morsel ! — 
and  as  for  that  being  Lizzie,  going  off  alone 
down  Broxton  way,  when  she  knows  as 
her  father’s  waitin’  on  her  out  in  the  cold, 
I  can’t  bring  myself  to  believe  it.  Why, 
what  should  she  do  that  for?”  said  old 
Matthew. 

“Can’t  say;  but  the  girl  Jim  Fotherup 
met  with  the  bundle  was  your  Lizzie,  de¬ 
pend  upon  it.  Where  else  can  she  be? 
You  had  better  take  my  advice,  and  go  up 
and  make  yourself  comfortable.” 

Here  Charlton  arrived  with  Black  Bess. 
Squire  Thornton  leapt  to  the  saddle,  and 
flew  down  the  Broxton  road  like  the  wind. 
Matthew,  seeing  no  other  feasible  method 
of  employing  his  time  until  the  Squire’s 
return,  accompanied  the  others  to  the  Hall; 
where  he  remained  in  a  state  of  unutter¬ 
able  anxiety,  and  wondering  what  the  old 
woman  would  think  all  this  time,  until  past 
midnight : 

When  the  Squire  returned — 

Alone! 

vi. 

The  Squire  had  gone  all  the  way  to  Brox¬ 
ton,  but  had  failed  to  encounter  the  fugitive, 
or  any  one  else.  From  the  speed  at  which 
he  had  ridden,  he  felt  certain  that  had  she 
kept  the  road  he  must  have  come  up  with 
her.  She  must  either  have  stopped  at  some 
house,  or  taken  to  the  fields. 

He  turned  back,  and  called  at  every 
house  on  the  road,  till  he  came  to  Fanner 
Glosser’s;  where  he  learnt,  to  his  huge  asto¬ 
nishment,  that  the  farmer’s  own  daughter, 
Susan,  was  the  girl  who  had  been  met  by 
Jim  Fotherup.  She  had  been  spending  the 
afternoon  at  Widow  Bloomley’s,  and  had 
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stayed  later  than  she  intended,  in  order  to 
finish  a  piece  of  worsted-work  for  her  enter¬ 
tainer — so  late,  indeed,  that  she  had  had  a 
great  mind  to  remain  all  night;  for  she  did 
not  particularly  relish  the  idea  of  going  home 
alone  at  so  late  an  hour.  Being  fearful  of 
causing  unnecessary  anxiety  to  her  parents, 
however,  she  had  taken  courage,  and  run 
nearly  all  the  way  home.  On  her  way,  she 
had  met  Jim  Fotherup;  but  not  wishing 
to  be  recognized  by  him,  had  hurried 
past. 

Up  to  this  time,  Squire  Thornton  had  felt 
so  perfectly  convinced  of  the  identity  of 
Lizzie  Winterbourne  with  the  girl  mentioned 
by  young  Fotherup,  that  he  had  not  per¬ 
mitted  himself  to  entertain  the  slightest 
doubt  upon  the  subject;  but  it  was  now 
quite  evident  that  he  had  been  in  error. 
Where,  then,  was  Lizzie  Winterbourne? 

The  only  thing  he  could  do  just  then  was 
to  return  home  to  old  Matthew  with  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  his  failure. 

Although  Matthew  had  professed  to  be 
by  no  means  sanguine  as  to  the  Squire’s 
success,  he  had  in  reality  been  almost  as 
confident  as  the  Squire  himself;  and  the 
signal  failure  of  the  latter  to  discover  any 
trace  of  the  daughter  so  mysteriously  lost 
almost  overcame  the  poor  old  man. 

A  servant  was  despatched  to  break  the 
sad  news  to  Dame  Winterbourne;  and 
Squire  Thornton  himself,  together  with  three 
serving-men,  held  themselves  in  readiness 
to  start,  with  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  north, 
south,  east,  and  west — which  they  did. 

A  little  after  noon,  on  the  21st,  one  of 
the  messengers  who  had  gone  forth  on 
the  expedition  returned.  His  mission  had 
been  entirely  fruitless.  Not  the  faintest 
clue  had  he  been  able  to  discover,  though 
he  had  made  diligent  inquiries,  and  had 
scoured  the  country  for  above  thirty  miles. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  another  arrived, 
and  reported  a  precisely  similar  result. 

The  third  returned  about  dusk,  and  his 
arrival  was  followed  in  a  few  minutes  by  that 
of  Squire  Thornton  himself.  They  had  been 
equally  unsuccessful. 

Advertisements  were  inserted  in  all  the 
newspapers  in  the  county.  Handbills  glared 
all  through  that  and  the  neighbouring  pa¬ 
rishes. 

Fruitlessly:  for  weeks  passed  by,  and  still 
old  Matthew  Winterbourne  and  his  help¬ 
mate  mourned  the  mysterious  disappearance 
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VII. 

Christmas  and  New  Year,  with  their  at¬ 
tendant  festivities,  came  and  went — as  they 
will  continue  to  come  and  go  till  the  end  of 
time — but  there  were  few  traces  of  festivity 
to  be  observed  in  the  humble  cabin  on 
Crabtree  Moor.  The  old  couple  who  dwelt 
there  had  aged  more  during  the  last  few 
weeks  than  during  the  previous  ten  years. 
The  wrinkles  in  their  careworn  faces  had 
deepened  very  considerably;  and  it  was 
quite  apparent  to  every  one  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact  that,  unless  some  tidings  of 
the  missing  one  were  received,  they  would 
ere  long  bid  adieu  to  this  world  and  its 
many  cares. 

The  knowledge  of  their  daughter’s  death 
might  have  been  borne,  and  with  compara¬ 
tive  fortitude,  though  she  was  their  only 
child;  but  the  terrible,  harrowing  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  her  very  existence  was  too  much 
for  human  endurance.  They  were  not  less 
superstitious  than  many  of  the  English 
peasantry  then  were  in  some  of  the  rural 
districts ;  and  the  horrible  idea  would  some¬ 
times  intrude  itself  that  their  Lizzie  must 
have  been  carried  away  by  beings  of  another 
world;  for  so  indefatigably  had  the  search 
for  her  been  conducted,  that  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  that  she  could  have  been 
conveyed  away  by  human  agency.  Day 
succeeded  day,  and  when  night  arrived,  and 
brought  no  tidings  of  their  lost  one,  their 
grief  was  piteous  to  see.  They  would  sit 
moodily  by  the  fire  for  hours  together,  with¬ 
out  exchanging  a  syllable,  and  waiting  for 
the  news  that  never  came. 

For  once  in  her  life,  old  Esther  could  de¬ 
rive  no  comfort  even  from  her  Bible,  which 
was  something  altogether  out  of  the  category 
of  her  experiences  hitherto.  She  was  indeed 
sorely  tried ;  and  used  frequently  to  ask  her¬ 
self  what  crime  she  or  her  poor  old  man  had 
committed,  that  the  hand  of  Providence 
should  be  laid  so  heavily  upon  them. 

January  set  in,  sharp  and  cold.  About 
ten  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  5th,  the 
miserable  old  pair  went  to  bed  as  usual; 
and,  as  usual,  tossed  from  side  to  side,  in 
vain  efforts  to  find  that  sleep  which  might 
enable  them  to  forget  their  great  sorrow  for 
a  brief  season. 

They  had  not  been  in  bed  much  more 
than  an  hour,  when  they  heard  the  sound  of 
light  and  rapidly  advancing  footsteps  on  the 
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door  of  their  dwelling.  Old  Matthew’s  heart 
jumped  wildly,  for  he  knew  that  footstep 
and  that  knock.  With  all  speed  he  arose 
and  opened  the  door,  when  the  object  of  so 
much  solicitude  entered,  pale  and  trembling 
— partly  from  cold,  and  partly  from  the 
excitement  of  seeing  the  loved  ones  once 
more,  after  leaving  them  in  so  singular  a 
manner. 

The  parents,  as  may  readily  be  imagined, 
were  almost  beside  themselves  with  joy. 
She,  for  whom  they  had  mourned  and  wept 
themselves  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave, 
was  there  before  them,  “  clothed,  and  in  her 
right  mind,”  and  apparently  uninjured.  Upon 
the  scene  of  their  greetings  I  willingly  draw 
the  curtain. 

In  the  next  chapter  you  shall  hear  the 
accbunt  which  Lizzie  gave  of  her  truly 
"  marvellous  experiences.” 

VIII. 

This  was  the  purport  of  Lizzie’s  strange 
narrative. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  she  left  her 
father  sitting  on  a  stone,  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  lodge-gate,  with  an  inti¬ 
mation  that  she  would  be  back  in  ten 
minutes. 

She  had  sped  away  on  her  errand  as  fast 
as  she  could  run;  but  this  soon  becoming 
too  great  an  exertion,  she  had  subsided  into 
a  rapid  walk.  She  had  accomplished  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  half  the  distance,  and 
had  arrived  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
gate,  when  two  men  sprang  up,  suddenly  as 
lightning,  from  behind  a  large  stone  by  the 
roadside;  and  before  she  had  time  to  cry 
out,  one  of  them  seized  her  and  placed  his 
hand  firmly  over  her  mouth,  while  the  other 
held  before  her  syes  a  long,  glittering  knife. 
They  were  both  masked,  and  she  could,  of 
course,  give  no  description  of  their  counte¬ 
nances.  Neither  of  them  spoke  loud  enough 
to  give  her  much  idea  what  their  voices  were 
like.  They  assured  her,  in  the  most  dreadful 
language,  that  any  attempt  to  escape  or 
summon  assistance  on  her  part,  or  even  to 
speak  above  her  breath,  would  be  followed 
by  her  instant  death;  but  that  if  she  re¬ 
mained  perfectly  quiet,  and  accompanied 
them  unresistingly  to  where  they  intended 
to  take  her,  no  harm  whatever  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  her,  and  she  should  be  returned 
safely  to  the  lodge-gate  within  an  hour. 

Being  completely  overcome  by  terror,  and 
unable  to  cry  out,  even  if  she  had  dared  to 
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do  so,  she  promised  to  obey  their  commands, 
and  submitted  to  have  her  eyes  bandaged 
with  a  large  red  silk  handkerchief.  This 
done,  her  assailants  turned  her  round  and 
round  until  she  was  dizzy;  when,  one  on 
each  side  of  her,  holding  her  by  an  arm, 
they  hurried  her  away  at  something  more 
than  a  fast  walk.  Of  course  she  had  not 
the  remotest  idea  of  the  direction  in  which 
she  was  taken,  owing  to  the  turning  round 
process  to  which  she  had  been  subjected; 
and  this  the  reader  who  has  played  at 
blindman’s  buff  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
comprehending  and  believing.  She  was  satis¬ 
fied,  however,  that  she  was  not  conducted 
along  any  travelled  road ;  because  they  came 
to  three  successive  hedges,  pver  each  of 
which  she  was  lifted  by  her  captors.  At 
length  they  seemed  to  emerge  upon  some 
road ;  for  she  was  lifted  into  a  carriage,  and 
one  of  them  mounted  the  box  and  drove 
off,  while  the  other  seated  himself  by  her 
side.  She  knew  the  carriage  to  be  a  covered 
one,  from  the  closing  of  the  doors  and  the 
position  of  the  driver,  who  occasionally 
spoke  in  a  low  tone  to  the  horses.  He 
drove  at  first  very  slowly,  in  order,  as  she 
supposed,  that  the  motion  of  the  wheels 
might  make  as  little  noise  as  possible.  As 
nearly  as  she  could  calculate,  at  least  half  j 
an  hour  must  have  elapsed  from  the  time 
of  her  capture  to  the  time  of  her  being 
placed  in  the  carriage. 

In  vain  she  asked  to  be  informed  whither  | 
they  were  taking  her.  Her  companion  en¬ 
joined  the  strictest  silence,  upon  pain  of  | 
instant  death;  but  reiterated  his  assurance  , 
that  she  should  come  to  no  harm  if  she  re¬ 
mained  still  and  quiet.  The  man  outside  t 
began  to  drive  faster,  and  she  was  conscious 
of  the  direction  of  their  j  oumey  being  changed 
several  times.  She  became  every  moment 
more  convinced  that  they  had  deceived  her 
in  promising  to  return  her  to  the  lodge  gate 
within  an  hour;  but  she  was  afraid  to  ask 
any  questions.  Once  or  twice  she  was  on 
the  point  of  screaming  out  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
might;  but,  by  an  effort,  she  restrained  her¬ 
self. 

On,  on  rolled  the  carriage;  and  hour  after 
hour  passed  by.  At  last,  when  it  must  have 
been  not  far  off  daylight,  they  stopped. 
She  was  lifted  from  the  carriage,  and  taken 
into  a  house;  up  a  stairway;  thence  along  a 
narrow  passage,  for  a  considerable  distance. 
Then  she  was  pushed  into  a  rooi$i,  with  an 
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intimation  that  she  was  at  liberty  to  remove 
the  bandage  from  her  eyes  if  she  chose. 
The  door  of  the  room  was  then  locked,  and 
she  was  alone. 

Upon  divesting  herself  of  the  bandage, 
she  found  herself  in  a  chamber  about  twenty 
feet  square,  furnished  in  the  most  meagre 
style.  There  was  neither  carpet  nor  cover¬ 
ing  of  any  kind  on  the  floor.  In  the  centre 
was  a  common  deal  table,  without  any  cover, 
upon  which  stood  a  dirty  lamp,  still  burn¬ 
ing,  which  supplied  the  only  means  of  illu¬ 
mination  she  could  discover — for  there  was 
1  no  window;  and  from  this  latter  circum¬ 
stance  she  was  led  to  conclude  that  it  must 
be  an  inner  chamber.  At  one  extremity  of 
I  the  room  was  a  rusty  grate,  containing  a 
!  few  smouldering  embers — the  remains  of  a 
good  fire,  for  the  place  was  quite  warm.  In 
a  comer,  upon  one  side  of  the  grate,  was  a 
bed,  very  scantily  supplied  with  covering. 
Three  common  wooden  chairs,  and  a  sofa 
in  the  last  stage  of  shabbiness,  completed 
the  room’s  equipments.  The  only  means  of 
egress  or  ingress  was  through  the  door  by 
which  she  had  entered. 

She  had  barely  time  to  make  this  brief 
survey  of  the  apartment,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  gave  admission  to  an  old 
woman,  who  carefully  locked  the  door  after 
her  on  the  inside,  and  put  the  key  in  her 
pocket  A  more  wrinkled  and  ill-favoured 
old  harridan  Lizzie  had  never  seen,  and  she 
at  once  became  impressed  with  a  more  ab¬ 
ject  terror  of  this  creature  than  she  had  pre¬ 
viously  conceived  of  the  two  men  who  had 
brought  her  thither.  Advancing  a  few  steps 
into  the  room,  this  old  crone  asked  if  she 
was  hungry;  to  which  inquiry  Lizzie  replied 
in  the  negative,  and  tremblingly  requested 
to  be  informed  why  she  had  been  brought 
there. 

“  I  am  forbidden  to  answer  any  questions,” 

|  croaked  the  old  woman. 

“  And  will  you  not  tell  me  how  long  I  am 
i  to  be  kept  here,  and  what  is  to  become  of 
!  me?” 

I  “  I  have  no  more  idea  than  yourself;  and, 
if  I  had,  I  durst  not  tell  you.  I  will  bring 
a  cup  of  tea  and  some  food  presently;  and 
my  advice  to  you  is  to  eat  something,  and 
go  to  bed.  You  must  need  rest;  and  this 
much  I  can  promise — you  will  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  for  some  hours.” 

With  these  words  the  old  woman  unlocked 
the  door,  went  out,  and  locked  it  behind  her. 
In  a  few  moments  she  returned  with  a  tray, 


whereon  were  a  tea-pot,  a  cup  and  saucer,  a 
loaf  of  bread,  a  broken  plate  with  butter, 
another  with  some  cheese  and  cold  meat, 
and  a  knife  and  fork — all  of  which  she  de¬ 
posited  on  the  table,  adding  a  lump  of 
brown  sugar  from  her  pocket;  and,  with  a 
*  laconic  observation  that  there  was  no  milk 
in  the  house,  she  again  retired,  locking  the 
door  behind  her  as  before. 

Lizzie  sat  ruminating  upon  her  hapless 
situation  for  some  time.  She  could  not  eat 
a  mouthful,  and  did  not  even  make  the 
attempt.  She  would  gladly  have  drunk  the 
tea,  but  was  deterred  by  the  fear  of  its 
being  drugged.  She  was  completely  worn- 
out  with  fatigue,  but  was  afraid  to  go  to  bed. 
Finally,  she  lay  down  with  her  clothes  on; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  peculiarity  of  her 
situation,  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep. 

She  knew  not  how  long  she  slept;  but 
when  she  awoke,  the  lamp  had  gone  out, 
and  she  was  in  total  darkness.  She  con¬ 
tinued  to  lie  still  for  more  than  an  hour 
longer,  when  the  door  was  unlocked*  and 
the  forbidding  countenance  of  the  old  woman 
once  more  presented  itself.  She  had  in  her 
hand  another  lamp,  which  was  lighted.  She 
placed  it  on  the  table,  and  went  out  again 
without  speaking;  but  returned  in  a  moment 
with  a  large  tin  dish  containing  water,  a 
towel  and  soap,  and  a  fragment  of  a  comb. 
Having  placed  these  on  two  chairs,  she  told 
Lizzie  she  might  make  her  toilet,  if  she  felt 
so  disposed,  which  the  young  woman  at  once 
proceeded  to  do. 

When  her  ablutions  were  completed,  her 
ancient  attendant  took  away  the  things,  and 
presently  brought  in  some  food,  which  was 
of  the  plainest  description  as  to  quality, 
but  sufficiently  abundant  in  point  of  quan¬ 
tity.  This  time,  overcoming  her  fears,  she 
made  an  attempt  to  eat  and  drink — for  she 
was  faint;  and  the  cup  of  tea  revived  her. 
The  woman  then  informed  her  that  if  she 
were  so  minded,  she  might  accompany  her 
into  the  garden,  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
— a  permission  of  which  Lizzie  joyfully 
availed  herself.  She  was  then  conducted 
out  at  the  door,  and  down  a  steep  flight  of 
steps  to  the  right,  when  she  found  herself  in 
an  enclosure  of  about  half  an  acre  in  extent, 
and  surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  From  the 
cabbage-stalks  and  vestiges  of  onions  which 
abounded  there,  it  had  evidently  been  used 
as  a  vegetable  garden ;  but  it  looked  sadly 
neglected.  In  one  comer  was  a  solitary 
apple  tree,  and  near  the  middle  was  a  large 
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thorn.  The  house,  which  was  a  large 
one,  was  built  of  plain  red  brick,  and  pre¬ 
sented,  at  the  rear — which  was  all  she  could 
see  of  it — the  appearance  of  being  unin¬ 
habited. 

The  sun  was  just  going  down,  from  whence 
she  concluded  that  she  must  have  slept  a 
good  many  hours.  She  could  perceive  no 
means  of  exit  from  the  garden  except  by  the 
door  by  which  she  had  entered,  and  a  similar 
one  farther  to  the  right,  which  was  barred 
up.  The  only  indication  of  the  world 
outside  which  could  be  heard  was  the 
occasional  bleating  of  sheep  at  some  dis¬ 
tance. 

The  old  woman  sat  on  the  doorstep,  and 
permitted  her  charge  to  roam  at  will  about 
the  garden  until  the  moon  rose,  when  she 
was  conducted  back  to  the  chamber,  which 
had  been  swept  and  dusted  in  her  absence, 
and  a  fire  kindled  in  the  grate. 

It  would  be  useless  and  monotonous  to 
give  many  further  particulars  of  the  girl's 
life  during  her  confinement.  One  day  was 
very  much  like  another.  At  first  she  made 
frequent  appeals  to  the  old  woman  to  en¬ 
lighten  her  as  to  the  cause  of  her  detention, 
and  its  probable  duration;  also,  as  to  the 
name  of  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  she 
was  indebted  for  it ;  but  to  all  such  appeals 
her  listener  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Once  she 
conceived  the  bold  design  of  personally 
assaulting  the  old  wretch,  possessing  herself 
of  the  key,  and  endeavouring  to  force  her 
way  out;  but,  apart  from  the  terror  which 
the  hag  inspired  in  her  breast,  she  was  well 
aware  that  there  were  others  in  the  house, 
and  those  of  the  masculine  gender,  to  oppose 
any  such  attempt ;  for  she  frequently  heard 
the  sound  of  men's  voices,  apparently  in 
altercation,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

From  the  moment  when  she  first  entered 
the  chamber  until  that  in  which  she  finally 
left  it,  she  never  saw  a  human  being  except 
the  female  gaoler  already  mentioned.  She 
had  no  means  of  computing  time,  and  even 
on  this  point  could  gain  no  information. 
She  was  frequently  taken  out  into  the  garden 
for  fresh  air,  under  the  old  woman's  sur¬ 
veillance,  and  upon  returning  to  her  chamber, 
invariably  found  it  swept  and  dusted.  The 
old  woman,  at  her  urgent  request,  supplied 
her  with  material  to  make  up  into  various 
articles  of  female  attire;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  employment  so  furnished,  she 
believed  she  would  have  gone  mad.  As  it 


was,  strange  to  say,  she  continued  in  good 
health,  and  had,  generally  speaking,  a  good 
appetite. 


COAL  GAS. 

THE  luminous  flames  we  use  to  light  our 
houses  after  sunset  are  all  equally  gas 
flames. 

The  gas  which  bums  round  the  wick  of  a 
candle  is  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  on 
the  grease  of  which  the  candle  is  made.  The 
gas  which  bums  over  the  wick  of  an  oil 
lamp  is  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the 
oil.  The  gas  which  bums  over  a  “gas- 
burner"  is  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  on 
coal. 

By  the  heating  of  any  of  these  substances 
many  different  kinds  of  gas  are  produced, 
some  of  which  become  liquids  if  they  are 
allowed  to  cool,  while  others  are  perma¬ 
nently  gaseous.  In  the  case  of  candles  and 
lamps,  when  the  hot  gas  is  burnt  as  fast  as  ■ 
it  is  made,  the  uncondensable  and  the  ! 
condensable  are  burnt  alike,  the  latter 
contributing  even  more  than  the  former  to 
the  luminosity  of  the  flame.  In  the  case 
of  coal  gas,  which  is  kept  for  many  hours,  i 
and  has  often  to  travel  along  many  miles  ; 
of  iron  piping  before  it  is  burnt,  only  very  j 
little  condensable  gas  reaches  the  burner.  , 
In  this  respect,  “gas"  illumination  is  at  j 
a  great  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
candles  or  lamps.  To  counterbalance  this 
disadvantage,  gas  must  be  produced  from 
some  substance  which  is  much  cheaper  than 
grease  or  oil,  and  such  a  substance  we  have 
in  coal.  But  coal,  like  all  minerals  obtained 
on  the  large  scale,  is  mixed  with  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  other  substances,  and,  in  particular, 
masses  of  coal  always  contain  a  greater  or 
less  proportion  of  a  mineral  known,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  form,  as  pyrites  or  marcasite,  com¬ 
posed  of  eight  parts  of  sulphur  united  with 
seven  of  iron.  When  coal  is  heated,  a  part  of 
the  sulphur  from  this  mineral  unites  with  the  j 
carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  coal,  and  thus 
the  illuminating  gas  formed  from  coal  is  con¬ 
taminated  with  at  least  two  sulphur  com¬ 
pounds — carbon  bisulphide  and  hydrogen 
sulphide.  Such  gas  yields,  when  it  is  burnt, 
in  addition  to  water  and  carbon  dioxide, 
sulphur  dioxide,  produced  by  the  burning 
of  the  sulphur.  This  gas  has  a  well-known 
pungent  smell;  it  acts  on  various  colouring 
matters,  and  it  is  gradually  changed  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  air  and  moisture  into  a  far  more 
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destructive  substance,  called  hydrogen  sul¬ 
phate,  or  oil  of  vitriol  Unlike  sulphur 
dioxide,  which  is  a  gas,  and  can  be  removed 
by  ventilation,  hydrogen  sulphate  is  not 
volatile,  and  exercises  a  continued  corrosive 
action  upon  organic  materials  or  fabrics  on 
which  it  is  deposited.  In  a  furnished  room, 
the  leather  bindings  of  books  and  coverings 
of  furniture  are  especially  liable  to  be  in¬ 
jured  thus;  perhaps  because  this  material, 
being  a  better  conductor  of  heat  than  others 
which  are  used  for  the  same  purposes,  is 
more  bedewed  after  gas  has  been  lighted  in 
a  room  than  they  are,  and  also  because  it 
requires  less  often  to  be  cleaned  or  re¬ 
newed. 

Fortunately,  the  conversion  of  sulphur  di¬ 
oxide  into  hydrogen  sulphate  takes  place  so 
slowly  that  in  a  room  lighted  with  gas  and 
well  ventilated,  a  very  small  part  of  the  sul¬ 
phur  which  gas  is  liable  to  contain  remains 
in  this  destructive  form.  Fortunately,  also, 
the  quantity  of  sulphur  which  gas  as  at 
present  manufactured  is  liable  to  contain  is 
very  small.  In  a  room  lighted  with  four 
gas-burners,  the  volume  of  sulphur  dioxide 
mixed  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  is  about  one-hundredth 
of  a  cubic  foot.  The  amount  actually  pre¬ 
sent  at  any  moment,  if  the  room  is  fairly 
ventilated,  is  a  small  fraction  of  this  volume. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  possible,  and  even  pro¬ 
bable,  that  some  injury,  especially  to  the 
bindings  of  books,  may  in  the  course  of 
years  be  caused  under  these  circumstances ; 
and  it  is  desirable,  with  a  view  to  avoiding 
any  such  injury,  and  also  with  a  view  to 
allaying  the  apprehension  of  it,  that  the 
proportion  of  sulphur  compounds  in  coal 
gas  should  be  reduced  as  far  as  possible. 

A  ton  of  coal  may  contain  about  30  lbs. 
of  sulphur:  it  yields  nearly  10,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
sulphur  contained  in  it  is  given  off  with  the 
gas  in  combination  with  either  carbon  or 
hydrogen.  Of  these  two  elements  hydrogen 
claims  by  far  the  larger  proportion,  not  less 
than  ten  parts  for  one  that  is  united  with 
carbon.  For  the  purification  of  gas  from 
hydrogen  sulphide,  excellent  methods  are 
everywhere  in  use.  The  gas  is  passed  through 
layers  of  slaked  lime  or  of  iron  oxide,  by 
either  of  which  substances  all  the  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  capable  of  being  completely  ab¬ 
sorbed.  But  the  smaller  quantity  of  sulphur 
existing  in  the  form  of  carbon  bisulphide  is 
not  arrested  by  these  agents,  nor  is  there  at 


present  any  material  or  process  known  by 
which  it  can  be  effectually  removed. 

When  coal  gas  which  is  pure  from  hy¬ 
drogen  sulphide  is  heated  and  tested  again, 
it  is  found  to  contain  this  impurity,  showing 
that  some  ingredients  of  the  gas  are  capable 
of  producing  hydrogen  sulphide  by  their 
mutual  action.  Hydrogen  seems  to  have  a 
much  stronger  affinity  for  sulphur  than  car¬ 
bon  has.  One  consequence  of  this  difference 
is  the  unequal  partition  of  the  sulphur  be¬ 
tween  the  two  elements  in  the  gas  retort. 
But  this  inequality  does  not  reach  its  limit 
in  the  short  time  which  elapses  between  the 
formation  and  cooling  down  of  the  gas;  and 
accordingly,  when  foul  gas  (or  gas  which 
has  not  been  purified  from  hydrogen  sul¬ 
phide)  is  further  heated,  the  proportion  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  in  it  is  increased,  and 
that  of  carbon  bisulphide  diminished.  From 
a  number  of  experiments  in  which  foul  gas 
was  passed  through  an  iron  tube  three  inches 
in  diameter,  filled  with  iron  turnings  and 
heated  for  a  length  of  about  two  feet  to  low 
redness,  it  appeared  that  the  amount  of 
carbon  bisulphide  could  be  so  far  reduced 
that  the  gas,  after  purification  from  hydrogen 
sulphide,  contained  five  or  six  instead  of 
thirty  grains  of  sulphur  in  1 00  cubic  feet  The 
gas  was  driven  through  the  heated  tube  at  a 
rate  of  from  one  to  two  cubic  feet  a  minute. 

A  somewhat  greater  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  sulphur  is  obtained  by  heating 
the  gas  after,  instead  of  before,  purification 
and  purifying  it  a  second  time.  If  it  is  the 
case,  as  seems  probable,  that  the  sulphur 
present  in  coal  gas  distributes  itself  when 
the  gas  is  heated  between  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  in  a  ratio  dependent  upon  the 
relative  affinity  for  sulphur  of  the  two  ele¬ 
ments,  the  proportion  of  carbon  bisulphide 
to  the  total  sulphur  in  the  gas  will  be  always 
the  same  when  the  composition  of  the  gas 
is  the  same,  and  when  it  has  been  heated 
long  enough  for  the  establishment  of  an 
equilibrium.  Accordingly,  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  the  removal  of  sulphur,  by  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  carbon  bisulphide  into  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  the  absorption  of  the  latter,  to 
be  accomplished  more  effectually  with  gas 
from  which  the  chief  part  of  the  sulphur  had 
already  been  extracted.  And  this,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  is  found  to  be  the 
case. 

The  nature  of  the  chemical  change  which 
takes  place  when  coal  gas  is  heated  may  be 
illustrated  by  passing  hydrogen  over  the 
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mouth  of  a  tube  containing  carbon  bisul¬ 
phide,  and  thence  through  a  piece  of  com¬ 
bustion  tubing  heated  nearly  to  a  red  heat. 
The  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  bisul¬ 
phide  vapour  has  no  action  on  a  solution  of 
lead  acetate;  but,  after  the  application  of 
heat,  the  gas  which  issues  produces  at  once 
a  black  precipitate,  proving  that  hydrogen 
sulphide  has  been  formed.  This  change 
occurs  readily  with  hydrogen  which  has  been 
carefully  dried ;  but  the  presence  of  moisture 
appears  to  promote  it ;  and  as  coal  gas  con¬ 
tains  a  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour,  much 
more  than  sufficient  to  react  with  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  carbon  bisulphide,  it  is 
possible  that  the  formation  of  hydrogen 
sulphide,  when  coal  gas  is  heated,  may  be 
partly  due  to  the  intervention  of  moisture. 

If  clean  iron  nails  are  heated  to  redness 
in  a  glass  tube,  and  coal  gas  is  passed 
slowly  over  them,  a  soft,  black,  carbona¬ 
ceous  deposit  is  formed,  and  the  gas  is  de¬ 
prived  of  a  part  of  its  carbon.  If,  however, 
the  gas  be  passed  through  more  rapidly,  no 
such  deposition  takes  place,  although  the 
time  of  contact  of  the  gas  with  the  heated 
surface  is  still  sufficient  to  effect  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  carbon  bisulphide  into  hy¬ 
drogen  sulphide.  In  the  latter  case  it  may 
be  presumed  that  no  change  occurs  in  the 
illuminating  power  of  the  gas.  But  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  point  which  is  of  capital  importance, 
some  direct  observations  were  made  on  the 
illuminating  power  of  gas  thus  treated.  It 
was  found  with  gas  passing  at  the  rate  of  5 
cubic  feet  an  hour  through  a  half-inch  iron 
tube,  heated  for  a  length  of  1 2  inches,  that, 
when  the  heat  did  not  exceed  low  redness, 
no  change  was  observable.  When  the  heat 
was  raised  to  bright  redness,  there  was  a  per¬ 
ceptible  increase  in  the  illuminating  power. 

If  the  process  of  heating  coal  gas,  in  order 
to  remove  the  sulphur  contained  in  it,  should 
be  employed  on  the  manufacturing  scale, 
the  rate  of  transmission  of  the  gas  through 
the  heating  apparatus  would  necessarily  be 
such  as  to  render  any  deposition  of  carbon 
very  unlikely.  But  even  where  such  depo¬ 
sition  takes  place,  it  is  not  necessarily  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  diminution  of  the  illumi¬ 
nating  power. 

An  interesting  experiment,  from  this  point 
of  view,  is  the  decomposition  of  marsh  gas 
by  the  electric  spark.  When  a  stream  of 
sparks  from  a  Ruhmkorff  coil  is  transmitted 
between  the  ends  of  platinum  wires  through 
a  small  quantity  of  marsh  gas  enclosed  in  a 


glass  tube  over  mercury,  the  gas  gradually  ! 
expands. .  In  about  ten  minutes  it  is  nearly  j 
doubled,  and  at  the  same  time  a  black  de¬ 
posit  appears  on  the  tube,  in  the  neighbour-  f 
hood  of  the  wires.  Here  the  intense  heat 
applied  has  effected  an  almost  complete  de¬ 
composition  of  the  hydro-carbon  into  its 
elements.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  | 
found  a  small  quantity  of  some  more  con-  j 
densed  hydro-carbon,  probably  acetylene. 
On  expelling  the  gas  through  a  jet  attached  \ 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  and  burning 
it,  the  flame  is  seen  to  be  much  more  lumi¬ 
nous  than  that  of  marsh  gas  itself.  The  .  j 
fact  of  which  this  experiment  gives  a  striking  j 
illustration  is  that  the  illuminating  power  of  j 
gas  depends  much  more  upon  the  nature  of  ! 
the  hydro-carbons  it  contains  than  upon  the  ! 
total  amount  of  carbon.  How  great  would  ■ ' 
be  the  gain  to  the  manufacturers  of  coal  gas,  j 
if  such  an  operation  as  this  were  possible  on 
the  large  scale,  by  which  the  volume  of  gas 
is  doubled,  and  its  illuminating  power  at 
the  same  time  greatly  increased ! 

As  far  as  chemistry  is  concerned,  the 
simple  operation  of  heating  gas  appears  to 
offer  the  means  of  a  sufficiently  perfect  puri-  j 
fication.  The  construction  of  a  suitable  f 
system  of  iron  pipes  for  heating  the  gas,  and  j 
the  best  mode  of  obtaining  and  applying  1 
heat,  is  a  problem  for  the  engineer.  On  the 
scale  on  which  gas  is  manufactured,  all  the 
apparatus  for  dealing  with  it  must  be  of  a  1 
magnitude  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  pass,  1 
even  in  imagination,  from  the  small  scale  of  1 
laboratory  experiments ;  but,  otherwise,  the 
problem  does  not  appear  to  be  one  of  any 
peculiar  difficulty.  It  may  perhaps  be  found 
possible  to  employ  some  of  the  waste  heat 
of  the  retort-house  for  this  purpose,  and 
thus  to  effect  the  required  purification  with¬ 
out  much  increasing  the  consumption  of 
fuel. 

W.  H.  AINSWORTH. 

R.  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINS¬ 
WORTH,  whose  novels  were  very 
popular  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  who  is 
still  a  contributor  to  Mr.  Mudie's  book¬ 
shelves,  was  bom  at  Manchester,  in  the 
year  1805.  He  was  educated  at  the  Free 
Grammar  School  of  his  native  city,  and,  the 
son  of  a  solicitor,  was  bred  to  the  law.  But 
at  a  very  early  age  Mr.  Ainsworth  showed 
a  taste  for  literature;  before  he  left  school  he 
was  a  contributor  to  the  pages  of  Tfu  Iris , 
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a  journal  then  published  in  Manchester. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Ebers,  a 
publisher,  in  Bond-street,  and  at  that  time 
manager  of  the  Opera  House.  Ainsworth’s 
first  novel  was  “Sir  John  Chiverton;”  and 
of  this,  his  first  essay  in  fiction,  no  less  an 
authority  than  Sir  Walter  Scott  spoke  in 
terms  of  high  praise. 

At  Mr.  Ebers’s  suggestion,  Ainsworth  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  tried  his  hand  as  a  publisher; 
but  he  soon  abandoned  this,  and  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1834,  “Rook- 
wood”  appeared,  and  at  once  established 
his  reputation  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  “  Rook- 
wood”  was  followed,  in  1837,  by  “Crichton,” 
which  was  as  successful  as  its  immediate  pre¬ 
decessor,  and  added  to  the  author’s  fame. 
In  the  month  of  March,  1839,  Charles 
!  Dickens  retired  from  the  editorship  of  Bent - 
I  ley  s  Miscellany ,  and  wrote  his  successor  in 
in  his  humorous  style,  talking  of  the  old  and 
new  coachman — Bentley  being  the  coach. 
“  The  new  whip” — we  quote  the  writer  of 
a  short  biography  of  Ainsworth — “  having 
mounted  the  box,  drove  straight  to  New¬ 
gate.”  By  the  bye,  Dickens  had  driven 
Bentley  there  before  him ;  but  the  great  hu- 
•  mourist’s  thieves’  story  had  a  fine  moral  to 
it.  “  He  there  took  in  Jack  Sheppard  and 
Cruikshank,  the  artist;  and,  aided  by  that 
very  vulgar  but  wonderful  draughtsman,  he 
made  an  efficient  story  of  the  burglar’s  or 
housebreaker’s  life.” 

In  such  works  of  fiction  as  “Jack  Shep¬ 
pard,”  it  soon  became  plain  that  Ainsworth’s 
forte  lay.  He  followed  up  his  latest  success 
with  “Guy  Fawkes”  and  “The  Tower  of 
London.”  In  1842  his  connection  with 
Bentleys  terminated,  and  in  a  magazine 
of  his  own  he  produced  successively  “  The 
Miser’s  Daughter,”  “  Windsor  Castle,”  and 
“St.  James’s.”  In  the  above  list  the  best 
of  the  author’s  works  are  contained ;  but  it 
by  no  means  exhausts  the  catalogue  of  his 
works.  It  is  as  the  biographer  of  such 
gentlemen  as  Mr.  Jack  Sheppard,  of  bad 
fame,  that  our  author  must  lay  claim  to 
immortality ;  and  it  is  in  this  field  of  labour 
that  he  is  most  at  home.  He  has  himself 
placed  on  record  the  state  of  his  feelings  after 
he  had  disposed  of  Mr.  Turpin’s  apocryphal 
steed,  “  Black  Bess.”  “  Well  do  I  remem¬ 
ber,”  says  the  author,  “the  fever  into  which 
I  was  thrown  during  the  time  of'  compo¬ 
sition.  My  pen  literally  scoured  over  the 
pages.  So  thoroughly  did  I  identify  my¬ 
self  with  the  flying  highwayman,  that,  once 


started,  I  found  it  impossible  to  halt . 

In  his  (Turpin’s)  company  I  mounted  the 
hillside,  dashed  through  the  bustling  vil¬ 
lage,  swept  over  the  desolate  heath,  threaded 
the  silent  street,  plunged  into  the  eddy¬ 
ing  stream.  .  .  .  With  him  I  shouted, 
sang,  laughed,  exulted,  wept;  nor  did  I 
retire  to  rest  till  in  imagination  I  heard  the 
bell  of  York  Minster  toll  forth  the  knell  of 
poor  Black  Bess.” 

This  is  poetic  frenzy  with  a  vengeance; 
and  nobody  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that 
whatever  else  the  novelist  lacked,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  sympathy  for  his  creations. 

The  moral  tendency  of  his  writings,  and 
the  effect  they  were  likely  to  produce  on 
the  youthful  or  untrained  mind,  have  often 
been  the  subject  of  criticism.  Of  these,  we 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  effect 
must  be  bad.  While  we  wish  Mr.  Ains¬ 
worth  no  harm,  we  wish  the  cause  of  mo¬ 
rality  in  fiction  well;  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  the  “fever  into  which  he 
was  thrown”  by  the  recital  of  the  lawless 
adventures  of  a  highwayman  had  carried  off 
his  passion  for  writing  novels,  English  litera¬ 
ture  would  have  been  the  gainer. 


BY  RULE  OF  THUMB. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  QUEEN. 

AFTER  the  lapse  of  a  twelvemonth, 
Mary  Lennard  was  married  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Fletcher  in  the  parish  church  of  Ham- 
borough.  It  was  a  quiet  wedding.  There 
were  only  three  ex-bosom  friends  of  hers 
for  bridesmaids,  with,  of  course,  the  people 
who  chaperoned  them,  and  a  few  relatives 
of  his  from  whom  future  expectations  were 
possible  and  immediate  presents  certain, 
with  Arnold  for  groomsman. 

“  A  melancholy  pleasure,”  said  the  latter 
with  regard  to  his  office.  “  Mind,  Fletcher, 
you  have  exhausted  my  friendly  offices 
now;  you  must  apply  to  some  one  else  to 
stand  your  second,  to  bail  you,  to  hold  you 
down  when  in  the  pangs  of  cholera,  to  bear 
your  pall.  My  spirits  are  not  buoyant,  and 
I  cannot  stand  more  than  one  of  these 
ceremonies  for  the  same  man.” 

His  fears  were  unfounded;  for  as  there 
was  no  family  separation  to  be  caused  by 
the  marriage,  it  was  free  from  those  influ¬ 
ences  which  so  often  turn  a  house  of  theo¬ 
retical  feasting  into  one  of  practical  moura- 
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ing,  and  cause  persons  of  cheerful  tempera¬ 
ment  rather  on  the  whole  to  prefer  funerals. 
Indeed,  the  young  people  had  proposed  not 
to  leave  Mr.  Lennard  at  all  after  their  mar¬ 
riage,  fearing  lest  solitude  should  again 
plunge  him  into  those  depths  of  melancholy 
from  which  he  was  emerging;  but  he  urged 
them  to  spend  the  first  weeks  of  their  mar¬ 
ried  life  in  the  orthodox  fashion,  amongst 
railway  porters,  douaniers,  German  counts 
and  countesses,  steamboats,  glaciers,  vines, 
cathedrals,  roulette  tables  and  picture  gal¬ 
leries.  I  wonder  if  the  reason  why  the 
English  have  such  rose-coloured  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  Continent,  and  foreigners  such 
yellow-tinted  ones  of  our  tight  little  island, 
is  that  we  visit  them  mostly  during  our 
honeymoons,  while  they  generally  return  the 
call  at  a  later  period  of  married  life? 

When  the  William  and  Mary,  x  tons  (of 
luggage),  was  launched  and  fairly  started  for 
Boulogne,  Mr.  Lennard  set  out  on  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  the  west  of  England,  and  once  more 
visited  the  little  village  of  Bodston. 

A  few  new  houses  had  been  built;  the 
fishermen's  huts  were  larger,  cleaner,  and 
not  so  poverty-stricken ;  there  was  a  resident 
clergyman  and  a  new  school-house ;  but  the 
general  appearance  of  the  place  was  not 
much  changed.  The  villa  where  his  mother 
had  died,  his  father  languished,  and  he  him¬ 
self  had  indulged  in  sanguine  dreams;  the 
paths  where  he  used  to  walk  with  Edith;  the 
sheltered  bay  where  he  had  first  told  her  of 
his  love;  the  avenue  where  he  had  parted 
from  her  to  go  to  Australia — all  were  the 
same  as  his  memory  painted  them. 

He  spent  a  fortnight  in  wandering  about 
these  Cornwall  scenes,  and  then  went  on  to 
Wales  and  visited  the  grave. 

As  he  awoke  from  a  long  musing,  and 
turned  to  leave  the  churchyard,  his  eye  fell 
on  the  mound  which  marked  the  spot  where 
Dubourg  was  buried,  and  he  stopped. 

“Ah,”  he  muttered;  “whether  my  poor 
wife  would  have  died  had  she  not  been 
frightened  by  that  villain,  Clements,  may  be 
uncertain;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
unhappy  man  lost  his  life  directly  by  his 
hand,  and  that  in  my  immediate  service; 
and  yet  he  is  unavenged!” 

And  it  was  with  a  frowning  brow  and  a 
clenched  hand  that  he  turned  from  the 
place. 

Unavenged? 

In  the  swamps  of  a  lagoon  a  number  of 
men  are  toiling;  some  carry  bales  down  to 


boats  run  on  to  the  mud,  others  launch 
these  boats  when  laden,  and  row  them  out 
to  a  vessel  anchored  in  the  deeper  water; 
others  again  receive  the  goods  on  board  and 
stow  them  away.  All  are  heavily  chained — 
the  porters  to  each  other  in  pairs,  the  rowers 
to  their  oars ;  and  over  them  stand  men  with 
cruel  whips  who  keep  their  labour  up  to  the 
highest  pitch,  cutting  the  naked  bodies  of 
their  victims  when  their  arms  droop  from 
fatigue,  or  sometimes  dropping  the  lash 
playfully  upon  the  back  of  one  who  was 
already  straining  his  muscles  to  their  utmost, 
for  the  mere  devilish  amusement  of  seeing  him 
wince  with  the  pain.  Besides  the  overseers, 
who  are  armed  with  pistols  as  well  as  whips, 
there  are  sentries  placed  at  intervals  with 
loaded  muskets,  ready  to  shoot  down  any 
who  attempt  to  escape.  Escape  !  What  for  ? 
To  be  torn  and  devoured  by  the  wild  beasts 
in  the  forest,  or  the  crocodiles  in  the 
lagoon? 

Upon  this  scene  of  human  suffering,  the 
fierce  sun  of  the  tropics  beats  down  with  a 
sickening,  infernal  heat  which  cannot  be 
imagined  or  described;  while  the  air  is  thick 
with  a  heavy,  dank,  evil-smelling  emanation, 
which  makes  the  head  throb,  relaxes  the 
nerves  to  an  extent  which  makes  it  pain  to 
move  hand  or  foot,  and  which  seems  to 
breathe  the  very  essence  of  ague  fever  and 
the  deadly  vomito. 

A  boat  has  stuck  in  the  mud;  and  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  convicts,  exerted  under 
the  stimulus  of  blows  and  curses,  cannot  be 
pushed  off. 

“Send  for  No.  66,”  cries  a  man  with  a 
broad-brimmed  straw  hat  on  his  head,  a  cigar 
in  his  mouth,  pistols  in  his  belt,  and  the 
dreaded  scourge  in  his  nervous  right  hand — 
“he  is  as  strong  as  any  four  of  you.” 

And  a  convict  past  the  middle  age,  in 
every  line  of  whose  face  sickness  and  ague 
are  apparent,  but  o£,enormous  muscular  de¬ 
velopment,  is  pushed  forward,  together  with 
the  companion  to  whom  he  is  fastened  by  a 
chain  which  has  eaten  into  the  ankles  of 
each. 

“Now,  No.  66,  catch  hold  of  the  bows  of 
that  boat,”  cries  the  overseer.  “  Now,  then; 
together!  Push,  you  lazy  hound!  Push, 
push!”  And  the  lash  comes  down  upon 
the  flesh  with  every  cry,  the  cruel  tongue  laps 
round  his  body  and  limbs  like  a  strip  of  fire, 
his  muscles  rise  in  knotted  cords,  and  the 
sweat  streams  off  his  face  like  water,  under 
the  superhuman  exertions  forced  from  him 
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by  the  torture.  The  boat  moves — faster  and 
faster  cracks  the  whip ;  it  slips  into  the  water ; 
and  No.  66,  his  back  one  mass  of  bloody 
weals,  falls  exhausted  on  the  slime,  dragging 
his  chain-fellow  with  him. 

Night  comes  at  last.  Surely,  now  at  least 
there  will  be  some  cessation  of  their  suffer¬ 
ings?  They  will  lose  their  misery  for  awhile 
in  heavenly  sleep?  A  few,  from  extreme  ex¬ 
haustion,  may  snatch  a  short  forgetfulness ; 
but  fever,  ague,  cramp,  the  pain  of  festering 
wounds,  the  sting  of  innumerable  insects — 
they  can  tell  how  the  hours  are  waning  by 
the  varied  hum  and  bite  of  these  winged  tor¬ 
mentors — make  the  night  only  a  continuation 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  day  to  most. 

Unavenged  ?  Why,  the  couch  in  the  con¬ 
demned  cell  were  a  bed  Of  roses,  the  last 
j  sermon  a  friendly  greeting,  the  sudden  drop 
|  a  kind  relief  indeed,  compared  to  this. 

Unavenged?  When  the  murderer  was  no 
longer  known  as  Adolphus  Hartman,  Robert 
Clements,  or  by  any  other  of  the  names 
which  he  had  assumed  in  the  course  of  his 
|  long  career  of  crime,  but  as  No.  66  in  a  gang 
j  of  Spanish  convicts  on  a  tropical  coast ! 

!  A  few  years,  very  few,  have  elapsed. 
William  and  Mary  Fletcher  are  still  living 
at  Hamborough,  and  her  father  resides  in 
the  same  house  with  them.  William  is  one 
of  the  great  unpaid,  for  whom  we  pray  every 
Sunday  that  they  ‘may  indifferently  administer 
justice though  perhaps,  when  the  Prayer 
Book  is  revised,  it  may  be  better  to  omit 
the  in.  He  is  mad  about  gardening  and 
pigs,  and  believes  himself  to  have  the  finest 
specimens  of  geraniums  and  grunters  in  the 
county.  He  exhibits,  and  sometimes  gets 
prizes  for  both  his  hobbies.  He  hunts  a 
little,  shoots  a  little,  and  boats  and  fishes  a 
little — amusements  in  which  his  father-in- 
law,  who  has  in  a  great  measure  recovered 
his  spirits,  joins  him;  though  certainly,  as 
regards  the  first,  he  does  not  ride  very 
straight  to  hounds,  being  a  somewhat  heavy 
weight  and  never  famous  for  his  horseman¬ 
ship.  However,  he  potters  occasionally  after 
the  harriers,  and  gets  a  capital  appetite  for 
his  dinner.  But  he  is  great  at  fishing,  and 
takes  intense  interest  in  the  future  of  the 
Thames  as  a  trout  and  salmon  river.  Mary, 
who  is  rather  High  Church,  at  least  in  orna¬ 
mentation  and  singing,  works  altar  cloths 
and  such  things,  and  seconds  the  efforts  of 
the  clergyman  of  the  place  to  make  the 
schools  model  institutions  and  organize  a 


choir.  They  have  not  been  as  yet  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  latter  object  of  their  ambition, 
for  the  people  of  Hamborough  seem  to  be 
bom  with  the  most  stubborn  propensity  to 
sing  out  of  tune ;  but  as  to  the  school,  they 
have  really  done  wonders.  With  these  em¬ 
ployments,  and  a  pleasant  though  small 
circle  of  acquaintances,  who  eat  and  drink, 
gossip,  and  dance  at  one  another’s  houses; 
with  boating  in  summer  and  riding  with  her 
husband  or  father  all  the  year  round;  with 
an  ever-changing  box  of  books  from  a  Lon¬ 
don  library;  and,  above  all,  with  a  couple 
of  children,  whose  very  tender  years  re¬ 
quire  a  great  deal  of  her  care,  she  passes 
her  life  very  happily.  William  grumbles 
when  he  has  to  go  up  to  London,  and 
leave  his  pigs  and  flowers;  but  when  his 
wife  wants  to  shop,  or  a  new  exhibition 
is  opened,  or  a  comedy  or  opera  which 
sounds  tempting  is  announced,  they  run  up 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  are  remarkably  glad 
to  get  back.  They  experience  a  like  feeling 
of  relief  when  they  return  to  Hamborough 
after  the  annual  trip  which  they  feel  it  their 
duty  to  make  to  the  seaside  or  the  Conti¬ 
nent;  and  how  can  I  write  any  more  about 
such  unadventurous  human  cabbages? 

Arnold  often  stays  with  them.  He  is 
godfather  to  one  of  the  children,  and  has  a 
room  allotted  to  him  during  his  visits,  in 
which  he  may  smoke,  and  write  his  leaders. 
I  expect  that  he  will  marry  some  day,  and 
that  his  wife  will  fearfully  avenge  her  sex  for 
all  the  hard  things  he  has  said  of  them.  He 
has  been  writing  able  social  articles  lately 
about  domestic  matters,  teaching  husbands 
and  fathers  how  to  manage  their  interiors ; 
and  as  his  theories  of  the  rights  of  man  are 
bordering  on  the  tyrannical,  he  is  safe  to  be 
henpecked. 

But  a  truce  to  last  words.  Whether  you 
have  been  bored  by  my  story  or  have  liked 
it — nay,  even  if  you  are  a  skipper,  may 
health  and  happiness  attend  you,  reader. 

Fare  you  well ! 

THE  END. 


SOME  EXPERIENCES  OF  AN 
EDITOR. 

MY  Dear  Editor — I  recollect  reading 
an  anecdote  of  a  man  who  was  to  be 
hanged  at  Tyburn  in  the  goo4  old  days 
when  men  were  hanged  with  much  greater 
spirit  and  vigour  than  they  are  at  present. 
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Black  Monday  morning  came.  The  bell 
tolled;  the  cart  was  in  waiting;  and  the 
gaoler  had  the  x pleasure  to  announce  that 

the  time  had  arrived  when -  At  this 

summons  to  quit  for  a  better  a  wicked 
world — in  which  the  condemned  man  had 
had  the  misfortune  to  confuse  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  handkerchief,  valued  at  one  shil¬ 
ling  and  fourpence — he  pulled  a  very  long 
face,  and  bemoaned  his  sad  fate  in  the  ap¬ 
propriate  language  of  a  last  dying  speech 
and  confession  of  the  period.  But  he  sud¬ 
denly  cheered  up,  and  became  almost  gay, 
on  being  informed  that  he  was  by  no  means 
alone  in  his  plight,  but  that  a  batch  of  five 
was  to  swing  at  the  same  time  with  himself. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  companionship !  So 
gregarious  an  animal  is  man,  that  he  goes 
with  comparative  calmness  even  to  be 
hanged  if  he  has  but  company.  It  is  the 
solitary  misfortune  that  is  insupportable. 

The  story  with  which  I  begin  is  ominous. 
What  is  its  application?  This.  You  know 
my  connection  with  The  Miscellany — that 
during  three  or  four  years  I  was  the  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  editorial  chair.  Receive  my 
solemn  assurance  that  I  would  as  lief  be 
hanged  as  edit  anything  of  the  sort  again. 

I  know  your  hard  lot.  Like  our  friend  of 
the  sixteenpenny  handkerchief,  there  is 
some  grain  of  comfort  for  you  in  a  feeling 
that  you  have  companions  in  misfortune — 
in  the  knowledge  that  others  have  trodden 
the  thorny  paths  of  editorship  before  you. 
In  this  sympathetic  light  you  will  read  the 
recital  of  my  troubles  with  some  interest; 
and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  what  interests 
you  will  be  of  interest  to  your  readers,  or,  in 
your  editorial  capacity,  why  do  you  exist? 

The  Miscellany!  It  is  some  time  since  I 
put  an  end  to  my  connection  with  the 
paper;  but  as  I  pronounce  the  word,  once 
so  often  on  my  lips,  always  in  my  thoughts 
— my  plague  by  day,  my  dream  by  night — 

I  heave  a  profound  sigh:  a  composite 
sigh,  breathed  part  in  regret,  part  in  sor¬ 
row;  in  anger  somewhat,  yet  having  in  it 
a  tinge  of  grief.  I  am  not  surprised  now 
that  Dickens  resigned  his  editorship  of  a 
daily  paper  in  something  less  than  a  fort¬ 
night,  or  that  Thackeray  found  conducting 
the  Cornhill  an  uncongenial  task.  There 
is  no  more  unthankful  work  than  rejecting 
contributions,  unless  it  be  reading  them. 
This  last  difficulty,  I  am  aware,  may  be  got 
over  by  a  rude  contempt  for  the  feelings 
and  rights  of  the  senders  of  MSS.,  and 

the  use  of  a  large  waste  paper  basket 
There  are  publications  that  receive  no 
contributions  from  outsiders,  though  they 
veil  the  practice  under  some  such  words 
as  these — “It  is  impossible  for  the  editor 
to  return  rejected  communications;  and  to 
this  rule  no  exception  can  be  made.”  The 
real  meaning  of  this  phrase  is,  in  most  cases, 
that  the  editor  has  a  waste  paper  basket 
under  his  table,  into  which  everything  goes 
without  fear  or  favour.  But  while  such  a 
practice  saves  the  editor’s  time  and  temper, 
it  is  a  manifest  injury  to  a  contributor  who, 
ignorant  of  this  rule,  sends  up  such  a  trifle 
as  a  three  volume  novel,  which  has  cost 
months  of  labour  perhaps,  and  may  be  a 
“Jane  Eyre”  or  a  “Vanity  Fair”  in  manu-  j 
script.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  j 
the  belief  that  under  such  a  rlgime  injury  , 
would  be  done  to  the  interests  of  literature 
in  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

Of  a  hundred  manuscripts  received,  about 
ninety  are  not  worth  publishing,  varying  in 
demerit  from  utter  trash  to  mediocre  word¬ 
spinning;  five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are 
doubtful — a  safe  and  easy  course  would  be 
to  toss  a  coin  for  or  against ;  and  five  per 
cent,  are  worth  printing.  At  The  Miscellany , 
my  practice  was  to  read  myself,  or  plape  in 
the  hands  of  a  competent  reader,  all  the 
MSS.  we  received.  In  this  way  justice  was 
done  to  everybody,  but  at  a  great  sacrifice 
of  time.  Of  course  it  was  impossible  to 
enter  into  a  correspondence  with  every 
sender  of  MSS.  Their  rejected  contribu-  j 
tions  were  put  into  pigeon-holes,  and  kept  ! 
till  they  applied  by  letter  for  them — alas! 
too  often,  in  person — when  they  were  re-  j 
turned  to  their  irritated  owners.  It  became  ! 
necessary  to  adopt  some  stereotyped  form 
of  refusal — at  once  polite,  but  firm.  I  hit  , 
upon  this  as  a  sort  of  salve  for  wounded 
vapity : — 

This  Manuscript  is  returned  to  the  Writer,  with  ! 
the  Editor’s  compliments.  The  pressure  upon  our  | 
space  is  very  great,  and  the  Editor  desires  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  return  of  a  Manuscript  is  not  in 
all  cases  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  its  merit. 

It  worked,  perhaps,  a  little  better  than  the 
lithographed  letters  of  some  of  my  contem¬ 
poraries;  but  I  always  felt  certain  that  every 
man,  woman,  and  child — I  have  had  manu¬ 
scripts  from  correspondents  who  stated  they 
were  “only  twelve  years  old,”  and  hoped 
their  faults  would  be  excused — whose  copy 
was  returned  or  pigeon-holed,  became  a 
determined  and  implacable  enemy  for  life. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  The  Miscellany  was 
more  honoured  than  other  magazines  de¬ 
voted  to  literature,  but  we  averaged  about 
ten  or  a  dozen  little  offerings  a-day  in  the 
shape  of  copy  of  all  kinds — from  a  simple 
verse  of  four  lines  to  a  full-blown  three 
volume  novel.  The  people  who  sent  a 
single  “  side,”  as  the  printers  call  it,  often 
wrote  a  longer  letter  with  it  than  those  who 
favoured  me  with  a  thousand  folios.  I  once 
received  this  letter,  with  a  novel  of  rather 
more  than  the  regulation  length : — 

Oxford  Union  Society. 

Dear  Sir — \yill  this  suit  you  at  all? 

Y rs.  obtly, 

Editor,  The  Miscellany. 

And  I  must  say,  such  brevity  was  so  rare,  that 
I  always  felt  much  more  favourably  disposed 
towards  those  persons  who  left  their  MSS. 
to  tell  their  own  tale,  instead  of  explaining 
what  they  meant  in '  several  pages  of  illegi¬ 
bility. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  these  re¬ 
collections,  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about 
The  Miscellany ,  over  which  I  was  the  presid¬ 
ing  spirit.  It  was  a  magazine  of  the  highest 
respectability,  published  monthly,  and  had 
seen  some  five-and-forty  summers  when  I 
took  it  by  the  hand.  It  was  established  in 
the  days  when  prospectus-writing  was  alive, 
and  it  was  ushered  into  existence  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  played  by  master  hands. 
It  was  said  in  the  prospectus  that  it  desired 
“to  establish  an  independent  position,  neither 
rivalling  its  weekly  nor  copying  from  its  daily 
contemporaries.  .  .  .  The  editor  and  writers 
of  the  proposed  miscellany  are  aware  that 
their  aim  is  high,  and  consequently  think 
their  pretensions  may  be  considered  ambi¬ 
tious.  For  such  an  imputation  they  are, 
however,  fully  prepared.  They  desire  to 
be  judged  by  their  magazine  itself  rather 
than  by  professions  which  can  but  very 
inadequately  describe  their  hopes  and  ob¬ 
jects.”  And  they  wound  up  by  “appealing 
with  hope  and  confidence  to  public  sup¬ 
port,”  feeling  sure  that  they  would  “never 
plead  in  vain  to  the  educated  and  reflective 
mind  of  this  country.”  This  grand  language 
was  appropriate  enough  at  a  time  when  a 
monthly  periodical  of  the  sort  was  com¬ 
paratively  a  new  invention,  and  when  the 
monthlies  weffe  a  power  in  the  world  of 
letters  much  greater  than  they  now  are. 
By  the  general  decline  of  “periodical” 
literature  in  the  public  favour,  The  Mis¬ 


cellany  had  suffered  not  so  much,  however, 
as  many  of  its  contemporaries  now  happily 
buried.  The  truth  is,  the  age  was  slower 
when  The  Miscellany  was  started.  Now, 
the  dailies  and  weeklies  do  the  work  the 
monthlies  and  quarterlies  did  then.  Hence 
the  wretched  spectacle  of  decayed  and  dying 
“mags”  we  see  around  us:  vigorous  in  their 
youth,  strong  in  their  prime,  but  now — the 
less  said  of  them  the  better.  The  public 
taste  has  changed:  powerless  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  change  of  fashion,  they 
have  been  simply  stranded  by  the  force  of 
circumstances. 

An  opinion  expressed  now  seventeen 
years  ago  on  the  prospects  and  position 
of  periodical  literature  may,  with  a  slight 
alteration,  serve  very  well  to  describe  the 
state  of  affairs  with  The  Miscellany  when 
I  took  it  in  hand.  “Fat,  fair,  and  close 
on  forty,  her  disposition,  now  mild  and 
motherly,  was  dashed  in  youth  with  a  touch 
Of  acerbity,  sometimes  suddenly  varying  the 
sweetness  of  her  aspect  with  a  scowl  of 
disdain  or  a  gleam  of  fierceness.  Such  for¬ 
bearance  admirably  according  with  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  matron  and  with  the  stateliness 
of  her  full-blown  presence,  has  not  been 
without  ill-consequences.  The  chivalry  of 
periodical  writing  has  lost  some  dash  ever 
since  the  laws  of  the  combat  placed  buttons 
on  the  foils;  the  fiercer  spirits  miss  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  game  in  earnest ;  meek  men 
in  spectacles  venture  into  the  ring  once 
sacred  to  the  grim  yet  graceful  athlete, 
victor  in  a  hundred  fights ;  the  combatants 
pique  themselves  on  being  open  to  convic¬ 
tion,  and  fight  in  the  courteous  spirit”  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  able  coadjutors  when  argu¬ 
ing  with  an  American  Secretary  of  State,  let 
us  say. 

In  fact,  the  change  that  had  come  over 
the  old  magazines  had  left  them  in  a  hope¬ 
lessly  dull  state.  It  was  this  dullness  that  I 
hoped  to  remove;  and,  by  a  lively  discus¬ 
sion  of  topics  of  the  day,  to  supersede  the 
padding  that  had  helped  the  fiction  out. 
I  knew  the  public  were  heartily  tired  of  the 
articles  to  which  they  had  been  helped  by 
every  magazine  for  so  long  a  time.  I  deter¬ 
mined  that  The  Miscellany  should  no  longer 
be — as  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  had 
been — so  unimpeachably  respectable,  but 
so  hopelessly  uninteresting  in  all  the  matter 
except  fiction  t  which  its  pages  contained. 
I  am  about  to  record  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  prosecuting  such  a  scheme. 
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I  had  been  appointed  editor,  and  the 
papers  had  made  the  fact  public;  but  this 
did  not  prevent  an  inundation  of  offers  to 
the  proprietors  from  gentlemen  who,  at  their 
own  Estimation  of  themselves,  must  have 
been  admirable  Crichtons  at  the  .least  With 
hardly  a  single  exception,  they  announced 
their  capacity  to  do  everything;  and  added 
as  a  postscript,  couched  in  somewhat  mys¬ 
terious  language,  their  intention  of  “  pushing 
the  circulation  ”  among  their  friends,  or  offer¬ 
ing  to  communicate  to  the  proprietors  some 
wonderful  secret  for  reducing  the  expenses 
of  carrying  on  the  magazine.  These  letters 
were  handed  to  me,  and  put  into  the  waste 
paper  basket  at  once,  with  a  few  exceptions. 
One  remarkable  .exception  was  an  applica¬ 
tion  from  a  gentleman  who  had  been  sent 
adrift  years  before  for  his  notorious  inca¬ 
pacity  to  do  anything,  except  help  a  large 
circle  of  friends  by  taking  their  articles  from 
them,  who  wrote  a  florid  letter  announcing 
his  readiness  “  to  resume  his  old  post  ”  at  his 
old  salary.  He  is  now  under  restraint,  I 
believe.  Talking  of  lunatics  reminds  me  of 
an  offer  that  came  about  this  time,  which  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  reproduce  in  the  author's 
own  words,  verbatim.  After  stating  that  he 
had  seen  the  announcement  of  my  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  papers,  he  went  on — 

I  beg  to  inquire  if  I  could  be  of  any  assistance  to 
you  in  your  editorial  capacity.  I  am  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  editorship  to  point  out 
what  this  could  be ;  but  I  should  be  willing  to  look 
over  contributions,  prepare  for  the  press,  read  the 
press,  aid  in  correspondence,  or  do  plain  copying. 

I  believe  it  would  sometimes  be  profitable  to  have  a 
manuscript  re-written.  Whatever  I  might  do,  must, 
unless  occasionally,  be  done  at  home.  I  have  no 
doubt  I  should  be  able  to  take  such  terms  as  you 
might  offer. 

My  age  is  42.  In  early  life  I  passed  a  couple  of 
years  in  the  City  as  a  clerk.  Since  the  age  of  19,  I 
have,  when  possible,  been  engaged  in  schools  and 
private  teaching.  I  have  published  two  books  of 
poems,  descriptive  of  my  holiday  pedestrian  excur¬ 
sions.  I  have  often  suffered  from  great  poverty,  for 
several  months  most  severely,  extending  to  the  total 
want  of  any  food.  Even  now,  I  can  only  provide 
insufficient  bread  for  a  few  days.  The  main  cause 
of  my  difficulties  has  been  confinement  in  Hanwell 
several  times.  But  my  constitution  has  always  been 
delicate,  and  I  have  had  the  cholera,  etc.  Still,  as 
my  nature  is  poetical-artistic,  I  could  by  the  fireside, 
choosing  my  own  time,  yet  accomplish  more,  per¬ 
haps,  than  some  men.  Herewith,  for  your  informa¬ 
tion  only,  I  state  a  few  names.  I  should  not  wish 
you  to  reply  unless  with  an  offer;  and  I  may  say 
that  at  present  anything  I  could  do  would  be  most 
useful.  Excitement  has  not  caused  my  confinement 
for  a  great  many  years ;  poverty  has  later,  but  with¬ 
out  justice.  Hoping  for  your  favourable  considera¬ 
tion,  I  remain,  yours  faithfully,  - 


Here  followed  the  namesof  nine  respectable 
persons  to  whom  reference  might  be  made. 
I  pitied  the  poor  man  very  much ;  but  was 
he  likely  to  make  an  efficient  sub-editor? 
I  thought  not.  I  shall,  m  the  course  of 
these  “  experiences,11  harve  to  print  a  good 
many  letters,  suppressing  names  and  dates. 
I  place  the  originals  in  your  hands,  as  the 
best  testimony  of  their  genuineness.  We 
shall  presently  have  some  more  from  lu¬ 
natics  and  ci-devant  madmen. 

I  will  give  some  details  presently  of  my 
interviews  with  my  own  friends,  and  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were,  till  they 
called  at  the  office  of  'The  Miscellany ,  perfect 
strangers  to  me.  Though  these  people  were 
serious  enough  at  the  time,  I  hope  to  get  a 
little  fun  out  of  them  now-  Let  me  first 
take  a  few  more  letters. 

Here  is  a  specimen — typical,  and  by  no 
means  uncommon — of  the  devices  by  which 
it  is  sought  to  arrest  an  editor's  attention, 
and  make  a  letter  something  different  from 
the  heap  supposed  to  be  lying  on  his  table. 

Bedroom,  March  6,  18 — . 

My  Dear  Sir — I  don’t  want  mamma  to  know 
anything  about  it ;  so  I  have  persuaded  my  cousin 
to  send  you  this  note  from  the  City,  together  with 
the  MS.  entitled  “A  Leaf  from  my  Life,”  which  I 
beg  to  offer  you  as  a  contribution  to  the  columns  of 
your  periodical.  I  enclose  my  cousin’s  card,  and 
am,  yours  secretly,  Julia. 

“  A  Leaf  from  my  Life ”  was,  if  my  me¬ 
mory  serves  me,  a  copy  of  doggrel  verse, 
very  far  beneath  even  contempt  I  returned 
the  MS.  to  Julia's  cousin,  who,  no  doubt, 
was  the  ingenious  author  and  a  clerk  in  a 
broker's  office  in  the  City.  His  letter  was 
meant  to  arrest  attention  as  being  funny. 
The  next  I  print  as  an  example  was  intended 
to  produce  an  opposite  effect 

This  is  it: — 

SIR — A  literary  man  and  a  stranger  to  editor  and 
publisher  is  a  sorry  being  who  is  never  wanted  nor 
cared  for;  nevertheless,  I  leave  you  some  thirty 
folios  of  “  Author’s  Wife,”  conscientiously  believing 
you  have  never  read  anything  like  it  before,  and 
probably  you  may  never  wish  to  again.  I  sent  it  to 

D - ;  he  kept  me  waiting  three  weeks:  without 

ever  deigning  a  reply  or  ever  looking  at  it.  With 
that  exception,  I  have  offered  it  to  no  publisher. 
Shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  run  your  eye  through  a 
couple  of  chapters — they  are  marvellously  short, 
crisp,  stinging,  and  immensely  sweet.  Have  you 
read  Ouida?  It’s  something  after  her  style — per¬ 
haps  a  mere  disli-up.—  Faithfully  yours. 

Army  Correspondent. 

I  had  read  Ouida,  but  I  could  trace  no 
resemblance  to  her  style  in  the  MS.  before 
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me.  It  was  as  great  rubbish  as  ever  fell 
into  my  hands,  and  quite  accounted  for  its 
author  being  right  in  describing  himself  as 
a  stranger  to  publishers.  Though,  if  we 
might  judge  from  the  state  of  the  copy — 
thumb-marked,  dog-eared,  and  dirty — his 
being  still  an  unpublished  author  arose  from 
no  fault  of  his  own. 

Whilst  I  am  on  the  subject  of  curious 
letters,  let  me — though  out  of  its  turn — 
insert  a  specimen  of  the  sort  that  come  from 
well-meaning,  religious  people.  The  post¬ 
mark  is  generally  in  the  north  of  England 
or  in  Scotland  on  the  envelopes  that  con¬ 
tain  these  effusions : —  * 

THE  BIBLE. 

Sir — I  have  an  interesting  narrative  to  tell  you 
about  this  wonderful  book.  When  I  was  a  boy, 
about  twenty-nine  years  ago,  I  was  employed  in  a 
very  large  warehouse  in  Manchester.  One  day  the 
manager  asked  me  if  I  ever  read  the  Bible.  I  said, 

“  Yes,  on  a  Sunday.”  He  then  said,  “  You  should 
read  it  every  day.”  I  commenced  to  do  so.  In 
about  six  years  afterwards  this  large  warehouse  was 
burnt  to  the  ground,  and  above  £ 60, coo  worth  of 
property  destroyed.  Amongst  the  ruins  was  found 
a  Bible,  every  page  complete — except  the  back, 
which  was  almost  burnt  off.  This  Bible  did  not 
belong  to  me,  but  it  was  brought  and  presented  to 
me  by  the  owner,  and  is  -now  in  my  possession. 
Should  not  this  incident  remind  us  of  that  great 
day  when  this  world  will  be  burnt  to  ashes,  but 
God’s  word  will  endure  for  ever  and  ever?  The 
precious  Bible  can  now  be  had  for  sixpence  from 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. — Yours  re¬ 
spectfully,  — 

I  could  print  many  such  letters.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
anecdote  told,  and  I  cannot  help  respecting 
the  intention  of  the  writer;  but  I  regretted 
the  fate  that  sent  such  communications  to 
me  instead  of  to  the  professedly  religious 
publications:  as,  if  the  anecdotes  were  not 
inserted,  they  were  generally  followed  by  a 
long  and  prayerful  letter,  expressing  a  Chris¬ 
tian’s  hope  that  I  might  yet  be  converted; 
but  asking,  in  a  postscript,  “ where  I  expected 
to  go  when  I  died.”  The  effect  of  such 
communications  was  not  inspiriting. 

It  was  my  misfortune  to  discover,  at  an 
early  period  of  editorial  life,  that  reading 
the  MSS  sent  to  me,  and  accepting  some 
five  per  cent  and  rejecting  the  rest,  was  by 
no  means  all  I  was  expected  to  do.  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  large  number  of  letters,  asking  for 
advice,  correction,  hints  that  might  be  use¬ 
ful  to  them,  and  very  often  for  money.  I 
learned  that  people  who,  as  they  expressed 
it,  were  “  driven  to  writing,”  had  the  vaguest 
possible  notions  of  what  good  writing  is 


worth  per  page;  that  they  conceived  the 
mere  fact  they  stated,  that  they  were 
“  driven  ”  to  being  troublesome  to  editors, 
was  a  reason  why  their  MSS.  should  be 
attended  to  immediately,  and  sent  without 
a  day’s  delay  to  the  printer.  I  found  they 
particularly  wished  to  “  receive  a  sum 
down  ”  for  their  contributions,  and  that  this 
large  class  of  literary  (?)  persons  had  every 
possible  and  improbable  sort  of  relative 
“  depending  solely  on  their  efforts.”  Every 
degree  in  relationship,  in  fact,  from  a  great- 
grandparent  to  an  infant  child  “  bom  only 
the  day  before  yesterday.”  Let  it  be  added 
to  this,  that  these  unfortunate  beings,  so 
widely  differing  in  age,  suffered  from  every 
human  ailment  that  can — or  cannot — attack 
the  body  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

I  have  long  felt  that  that  excellent  body 
of  my  countrymen  and  women  known  in 
the  advertising  sheets  of  the  Times  as  The 
Benevolent  could  not  do  better  than  make 
an  editor  the  medium  through  which  their 
rivers  of  charity  flowed.  In  my  experience, 

I  have  known  a  hundred  very  hard,  pitiful, 
and  genuinely  deserving  cases ;  and  I  have 
done  what  very  little  lay  in  the  power  of  a 
badly  filled  purse  to  relieve  them.  And  it 
has  been  ray  lot  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
some  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.  Of  them,  more  anon. 

Here  is  a  specimen  letter,  representative 
of  a  large  type.  To  letters  of  this  kind,  I 
always  returned  an  answer  giving  the  best 
advice  I  was  able  to  offer.  I  only  hope  it 
did  good  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  con¬ 
sumed  valuable  time: — 

Sir — I  send  you  by  this  post  a  paper  on  “  Hyron,” 
with  the  hope  that  you  may  deem  it  worthy  of  in¬ 
sertion  in  your  magazine.  I  am  young — it  is  my 
first  production.  I  am,  of  course,  a  stranger  to  you, 
and  have  no  right  to  ask  the  favour  I  now  ask :  that 
if  you  reject  it  you  would  kindly  write  me  a  line  to 
tell  me  why,  and  what  are  its  most  glaring  faults, 
so  that  I  may  in  future  remedy  them.  I  am  not  well 

off,  and  when  I  leave  college  ( - ,  Oxford)  must 

depend  on  literature  for  bread;  and  afti,  therefore, 
anxious  to  qualify  myself  for  it.  It  would  be  a  great 
and  substantial  kindness  to  one  who  is  beginning  his 
battle,  and  who  is  aware  that  he  has  no  more  claims 
on  you  than  a  young  author  wishing  to  tread  the 
same  path  as  yourself.  I  enclose  a  stamped  envelope 
for  answer,  and  a  stamp  for  return  of  MS.,  if  re¬ 
jected. — I  remain,  sir,  yours  obediently,  - . 

P.S. — An  early  answer  will  oblige,  as  I  am  only 
visiting  here. 

The  only  remark  I  have  to  make  about 
letters  of  this  kind  is,  that  the  grammar 
would  bear  improvement  The  case  se- 
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lected  is  an  exception,  of  course,  coming, 
as  it  did,  from  an  Oxford  man. 

I  soon  found  that,  however  much  I  tried 
to  grease  the  wheels  and  make  matters  run 
smoothly,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  an 
editor  should  get  into  a  row.  Let  us  give 
the  ladies  tKfe  first  place.  The  name  of  a 
noble  lady  was  mentioned  to  me  by  a 
friend,  and  I  consented  to  receive  some  of 
her  copy,  with  a  view  to  publication.  My 
friend  announced  to  her  ladyship  the  result 
of  his  negotiation;  and  with  her  first  batch 
of  copy  I  received  this  letter: — 

Lady - presents  her’ compliments  to  the  Editor, 

and  Mr. - having  kindly  suggested  to  her  that 

she  might  find  an  opening  in  The  Miscellany  for  short 
contributions,  begs  to  enclose  a  paper,  entitled 
“  The  Rights  of  Women,”  and  at  the  same  time  to 
say  that  she  has  a  small  volume  of  essays,  called 

“ - ,”  which,  not  being  of  the  dull  genus  essay, 

she  thought  might  do  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  that  admir¬ 
able  journal  as  a  continued  series  under  the  above 
title.  In  case  the  Editor  should  not  deem  “The 
Rights  of  Women  ”  worthy  of  seeing  the  light  under 
the  distinguished  auspices  of  The  Miscellany }  Lady 

- encloses  the  stamps  to  have  the  MS.  returned  to 

her. 

Be  good  enough  to  observe  that,  to  begin 
with,  The  Miscellany  is  “that  admirable 
periodical,”  and  to  see  the  light  “  under  its 
distinguished  auspices  ”  is  quite  a  thing  to 
be  desired.  A  book  of  MS.,  the  size  of  a 
tradesman’s  ledger,  and  in  the  same  white 
parchment  binding,  accompanied  her  lady¬ 
ship’s  scented  letter,  the  perfume  of  which 
is  still  strong.  I  selected  a  paper  for  publi¬ 
cation;  and  wrote  to  her  ladyship,  saying 
that  after  an  interval  of  time  I  would  pub¬ 
lish  two  or  three  other  papers  and  return  the 
remainder  of  the  MS.  to  her.  Circumstances 
occurred  which  made  it  difficult  to  find  space 
for  her  ladyship’s  contributions  for  some 
time.  I  still  meant  to  take  the  earliest  op¬ 
portunity  for  printing  another  of  hersketches, 
and  I  thought  that  it  would  be  then  time 
enough  to  send  her  ladyship  a  cheque  for  the 
two  together.  Her  first  performance  made, 

I  think,  about  a  couple  of  pages.  It  was 
very  short,  at  all  events. 

Imagine,  then,  my  surprise  at  receiving 
such  a  letter  as  this : — 

Lady - is  sorry  to  trouble  Mr. - ,  but  she 

wishes  to  know  if  it  is  his  custom  not  to  pay  for 
contributions  to  The  Miscellany ,  as  she  has  always 
been  paid  sixteen  guineas,  and  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  guineas,  a  sheet  for  contributions  to  maga¬ 
zines.  Indeed,  she  has  such  a  wholesome  horror  of 
the  English  Press,  from  the  utter  blackguardism 
with  which  it  is  now  conducted,  that  nothing  but 
abject  necessity  could  ever  goad  her  into  contributing 

a  line  to  it.  Of  this  Mr. - was  perfectly  aware 

when  she  expressed  a  wish  to  write — alias  to  find 
employment — on  The  Miscellany ,  as,  indeed,  he 

says,  in  his  last  note  to  her — “  Mr.  - perfectly 

understood  from  me  that  you  were  to  be  paid ;  he 
always  paid  me,  honourably.”  It  would  have  been 

better  and  more  germane  to  the  matter  had  Mr. - 

repeated  this  to  Mr. - ,  which  any  one  but  an 

Englishman  would  have  done.  Lady - begs  to 

reiterate  her  apologies  for  being  compelled  to  trouble 

Mr. - on  the  subject ;  only  she  can  assure  him 

that  pauper  peeresses  are  quite  as  much  to  be 
pitied,  if  not  a  great  deal  more,  from  their  cruelly 
and  completely  false  position ,  than  pauper  needle¬ 
women. 

My  secretary  wrote  a  letter  in  reply,  say¬ 
ing  that  the  terms  of  her  ladyship's  letter 
made  it  undesirable  that  we  should  publish 
any  more  of  her  MS.,  and  enclosing  a 
cheque  calculated  at  her  estimate  of  what 
her  writing  was  worth.  By  return  of  post 
he  received  this  choice  effusion : — 

Sir — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a 

cheque  for  £1  17s.  6d.  from  Mr. -  for  an  article 

contributed  some  months  ago  to  The  Miscellany.  I 
regret,  not  indeed  the  honour  (?)  and  equal  profit  (!) 
of  being  allowed  to  contribute  to  that  periodical,  but 
that  I  should  have  wounded  Mr. - *s  susceptibili¬ 

ties  by  presuming  to  hint  at  the  truth  regarding  that 
infernal  machine,  the  Press:  though  I  am  by  no 
means  singular  in  my .  delinquency,  as  it  is  now 
patent  to  every  one  that  this  country,  socially,  poli¬ 
tically,  and,  above  all,  in  its  literature,  would  not, 
and  could  not,  be  the  immense  sink  of  iniquity  it  is, 
varnished  with  the  most  impious  hypocrisy,  but  for 
the  notorious  venality  and  corruption  of  its  time¬ 
serving  and  prostituted  Press;  that,  while  it  could 
outrage  all  morality,  truth,  and  decency,  by  an 
apotheosis  to  such  a  breaker  of  all  the  laws  of  God 
as  the  pothouse  Plutarch,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens ! ! 
is  equally  ready  to  puff  or  do  dirty  work,  as  occasion 
may  require,  for  the  still  living  scoundrelocracy  of 
the  happily  defunct  *  *  Guild  of  Literature.”  But  I 
should  have  remembered  que  ce  riestque  la  veritt  qui 
blesscy  and  therefore  have  been  more  cautious  in 
speaking  of  that  hideous  national  inquisition,  the 
Press,  to  one  of  its  members.  I  congratulate  Mr. 

- ,  however,  for  my  having  furnished  him  with  a 

pretext  for  a  German  quarrel,  so  as  to  save  him  from 
the  risk  of  offending  the  powers  that  be  by  having 
me  for  a  contributor ;  and,  indeed,  I  candidly  own 

that  such  vulgar  trash  as  “ - -  ,  guilt- 

less  of  wit,  humour,  fun,  or  common  sense,  is  much 
more  congenial  to  the  palate  of  that  concrete  and 
omnivorous  ass,  the  British  public,  than  anything  I 
could  write. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant.  - 

Charles  Dickens  a  “pothouse  Plutarch !* 
— the  man  of  genius — as  kind  a  man  as  ever 
sent  a  starving  fellow  a  five-pound  note  to 
help  him  on  his  way  through  life !  Here, 
with  my  eyes  very  much  opened  to  the 
duties  and  burdens  of  editorship,  my  corre¬ 
spondence  with  her  ladyship  ended. 

It  prepared  me,  however,  for  my  next 
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rencontre  with  a  lady — this  time  a  governess. 
She  came  to  the  office,  manuscript  in  hand, 
chaperoned  by  two  elderly  females  of  super¬ 
human  inquisitiveness.  I  had  a  way  of 
looking  at  would-be  “interviewers”  before 
I  received  them.  I  saw  her  party,  and  fled. 
But  they  occupied  my  secretary's  time  for 
above  an  hour.  The  chief  question  they 
seem  to  have  asked  was  if  “I  was  connected 
with  the  peerage.”  I  believe  if  I  had  been 
more  nearly  related  to  a  lord,  I  should  have 
been  spared  what  followed.  The  venera¬ 
tion  for  the  peerage  entertained  by  all  three 
was  evidently  beyond  computation.  This 
lady  came  with  the  names  of  two  great 
authors  on  her  lips.  She  said  they  admired 
her  MSS.,  and  wished  her  to  find  a  pub¬ 
lisher  for  them.  She  had  left  their  letters 
at  home.  The  story  she  left  was  of  average 
merit,  and  I  accepted  it  At  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  the  printer  sent  to  say  something  must 
be  cut  down.  I  took  a  page  or  so  out  of 
her  story.  In  my  opinion,  it  was  improved 
by  curtailment.  Not  so  in  hers.  She  sent 
me  this  letter: — 

Sir — You  will  not  be  surprised  to  receive  this 
letter  from  me.  I  hope  you  will  read  it,  as  I  write 
it,  temperately  and  carefully.  Your  magazine  has 
appeared,  and  my  name  has  appeared  in  it  as  the 

writer  of  “ - but  the  reading  world  will  very 

soon  be  made  aware  that  /  never  wrote  the  story  in 
the  form  in  which  you  give  it  publication.  You  have 
I  taken  ad  vantage — and  mostdishonourably-  of  my  in- 
1  formingyou  that  I  had  noother  copy  of  the  MSS.,  and, 
with  the  same  want  of  honesty,  you  sent  no  printed 
proof  of  the  story  to  me.  In  a  note  I  received  from  you 
the  1 8th  of  last  month — a  note  not  remarkable  for 
its  civility — you  tell  me  to  write  to  the  “printer,” 
and  mentioned  his  address,  but  not  his  name ,  which 
entirely  prevented  me  from  writing— which,  appa¬ 
rently,  was  your  object.  You  have  cut  out  the  best 
parts  of  the  story,  and  made  it  appear  the  work  of 
an  ignorant  “  penny-a-line”  writer.  Why  not  have 
asked  me  to  curtail  it  ?  I  could  surely  have  made  it 
appear  better  worth  the  reading  than  it  is  at  present. 

I  have  a  right  to  expect  you  to  deal  honestly  by  me, 
as  I  have  done  by  you.  You  desired  the  story  for 
your  magazine,  I  wrote  it ;  and  though  assured  of 
its  acceptance  by  “ - ”  and  of  its  honourable  treat¬ 

ment ,  I  preferred  sending  it  to  you  as  a  matter  of 
justice.  I  write  now  to  demand  the  proof  of  the  MS. 
and  the  MS.  itself — it  can  no  longer  be  of  service  to 
you,  as  it  is  not  the  proof  of  the  story  you  publish, 
and  it  is  my  right  to  be  in  possession  of  them.  Y ou 
may  question  it,  if  you  choose ;  but  if  I  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  I  shall  send 
a  full  account  of  the  affair  to  the  Times  newspaper. 
Money  and  interest  always  insure  publication.  Only 

yesterday  I  received  a  note  asking  for  “ - that 

it  might  be  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales.  I  have  no  intention  of  send¬ 
ing  your  distortion  of  my  intellect,  as  it  appears  is 
your  magazine.  Awaiting  your  early  reply— I  am, 
sir,  faithfully  yours,  - 


Well,  in  the  meantime  I  had  ascertained 
from  my  friend  the  editor  of  the  magazine 
she  named  that  she  was  not  “  assured  of  its 
acceptance  ”  there.  Also,  that  one  of  the 
great  men  whose  names  she  mentioned 
did  not  know  her  in  any  way.  “  The  Editor 
of  the  Times  ”  I  knew,  was  a  threat  hurled 
at  my  head  in  a  very  innocent  way;  and  as 
to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  I  felt 
sure  they  would  never  have  been  troubled 
with  her  story.  So  my  secretary  wrote, 
under  my  direction,  a  courteous  letter,  and 
we  sent  her  a  cheque  for  her  little  story — 
estimating  it  at  what  she  said  it  would  have 
made.  This  would  have  satisfied  most  peo¬ 
ple,  but  not  this  lady.  She,  no  doubt,  felt 
all  hope  of  getting  anything  into  The  Mis¬ 
cellany  for  the  future  might  be  abandoned; 
and  she  favoured  me  with  the  following 
letter: — 

Sir — I  received  this  morning,  through  Mr. - , 

your  latest  insult.  You  have  acted  unwisely  in  re¬ 
turning  the  MS.  you  accepted,  and  you  may  think 
twice  over  the  affair  when  I  inform  you  that  active 
measures  will  be  at  once  taken  to  repair  the  injury 
you  have  done  me,  unless  I  receive  payment  for  the 
MS.  you  have  chosen  to  return  in  a  manner  that  is 
neither  businesslike  nor  just.  Your  note  to  Mr. 

- shows  you  to  be,  what  your  letters  and  actions 

of  late  have  proved  you :  a  person  totally  devoid  of 
either  honour  or  principle.  You  must  be  something 
beneath  the  contempt  of  all  right-thinking  people, 
to  endeavour  to  convict  a  lady  of  falsehood.  Hap¬ 
pily,  you  will  not  succeed  with  the  editor  of 

“ - ”.  I  was  assured  by  Mr. -  of  the  • 

acceptance  of  my  stories  for  his  paper.  I  have  not 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  him,  bdt  am  writing  to  him 
to-day  to  inform  him  of  your  misquotation  of  my 
letter.  If  you  were  to  follow  as  closely  as  I  do  the 
old  adage,  “Plonesty  is  the  best  policy,”  you  would 
escape  a  few  disagreeables ;  but  honour  is  an  old, 
crooked,  sapless  tree :  I  dare  say  you  have  never 
found  it  worth  your  while  to  cultivate  it. — Faithfully 
yours,  - . 

P.S. — The  fact  that  you  enclose  a  cheque  for  five 
pounds  proves  that  you  more  than  “slightly  re¬ 
duced  "  my  story,  as  you  informed  Mr. - . 

I  had  done  her  no  injury  in  the  first  place; 
but  as  she  thought  I  had,  I  at  once  did  all 
I  could  to  remedy  the  supposed  evil.  Letter 
writing,  I  suppose,  was  her  forte — certainly, 
in  its  better  sense,  story-telling  was  not; 
and  such  an  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost 

Let  me  add,  if  it  gave  her  pleasure  it  did 
not  hurt  me.  It  did  me  one  service — it  pre¬ 
pared  my  mind  for  what  I  might  expect 
from  female  contributors  in  future. 

Having  laid  these  facts  before  your  rea¬ 
ders,  I  reserve  any  comments  I  have  to 
make  upon  the  letters  of  these  ladies  for 
my  next  communication. 

Google _ 
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TABLE  TALK. 

IN  our  next  number  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  our  readers  with 
the  first  instalment  of  a  new  serial  story  by 
the  authors  of  “  Ready-money  Mortiboy,” 
which  was  unanimously  pronounced  by  the 
press  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of 
fiction  published  of  late  years :  certainly  it 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  novels  of  the  past 
season  with  readers  of  all  classes.  The  title 
of  the  new  story  has  already  been  announced, 
and  we  have  the  strongest  reason  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  “  My  Little  Girl” — which  is  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  history  of  an  adopted  child — 
will  be  found  in  no  way  inferior  in  interest 
and  merit  to  its  predecessor  from  the  same 
pens.  In  addition  to  the  usual  three  volume 
edition,  published  at  31s.  6d.,  a  large  cheap 
edition  of  “  Ready-money  Mortiboy”  will  be 
issued  early  in  January  by  Messrs.  H.  S. 
King  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill,  in  their  “Corn- 
hill  Library,”  published  in  blue  cloth  at  3s.  6d. 
per  volume.  Besides  these  English  editions, 
“  Ready-money  Mortiboy  ”  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  two  houses  in  America,  and  re¬ 
printed  in  Australia — without  the  permission 
of  the  authors — in  the  columns  of  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  Daily  Telegraph. 

It  is  said  that  a  certain  Private  Secretary 
wrote  to  a  morning  journal  to  thank  the 
editor  for  a  considerate  article  on  the  police 
mutiny.  The  letter  was  kindly  published 
in  an  evening  paper.  It  read : — “  When  the 
San  Juan  award  was  under  discussion,  we 
discovered  that  old  saws  and  sayings  have 
not  yet  lost  their  value.  ‘There’s  no  use  in 
crying  over  spilt  milk’  was  the  saving  of  us. 
Everybody  was  struck  with  it,  and  took  it 
up.  We  are  indebted  to  you,  I  believe,  for 
starting  that  good  and  sensible  old  proverb. 
Can  you  not  think  of  something  of  the  same 
kind  to  help  us  over  this  terrible  police  diffi¬ 
culty?  What  do  you  say  to  ‘  Accidents  will 
happen  in  the  best  regulated  families?”’ 
A  correspondent  of  the  same  paper,  who 
signs  himself  “Octogenarian,”  raised  the 
question  of  the  date  when  “There’s  no 
use  crying  over  spilt  milk”  first  came 
into  proverbial  use,  and  tells  us  this  anec¬ 
dote  about  its  origin : — “  Sir  George - 

was,  as  is  well  remembered  by  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  a  bon  viveur  of  the  old  school,  and 
had  a  fine  taste  for  wine  and  a  noble  store 
of  it.  Of  one  rare  kind,  however,  his  stock 
was  very  small;  it  was  only  produced  on 


special  occasions,  and  he  noted  the  declin-  , 
ing  number  of  bottles  with  careful  and  re¬ 
gretful  eyes.  One  evening  after  dinner  he  j 
called  for  a  bottle  of  this  wine — one  of  seven  ! 
that  alone  remained.  After  a  variety  of  j 
comical  subterfuges  which  I  need  not  de¬ 
scribe,  his  butler  fairly  confessed  that  there 
was  no  more  of  the  precious  liquor.  Se-  , 
duced  by  a  taste  as  fine,  but  more  reck¬ 
less,  than  .his  master’s,  he  had  himself  con¬ 
sumed  it.  Sir  George’s  rage  was  boundless. 
Starting  from  his  chair,  he  seized  the  man  ! 
by  the  collar,  and,  as  if  hesitating  whether 
he  should  strangle  him  or  stab  him  with 
the  fruit  knife  he  held  in  his  grasp,  Sir 
George  roared  out*  ‘What  the  d — l  shall 
I  do  with  you?’  *  Don’t  know,  Sir  George, 
I’m  sure,’  was  the  reply;  ‘but  there’s  no  : 
use  in  crying  over  spilt  milk.’  It  was  | 
enough.  Sir  George  was  so  pleased  with 
the  answer  that  he  vowed  the  man  should 
never  leave  his  service.  Poor  fellow,  he 
did  not  long  survive.  Two  years  afterwards 
he  was  burnt  in  his  bed,  with  the  better  ! 
part  of  Sir  George’s  town  residence,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  putting  a  lighted  candle  under 
his  pillow  one  night  instead  of  his  watch. 
When  the  news  of  the  conflagration  reached 
him,  the  saying  of  his  old  servant  fortunately 
recurred  to  Sir  George’s  mind  on  the  instant, 
thus  affording  him,  as  he  told  me  himself  | 
intense  relief.”  Perhaps  some  of  our  anti¬ 
quarian  friends  may  be  able  to  fix  the  date 
when  this  proverb  was  first  printed,  if  they 
cannot  settle  who  invented  it. 


“  London,”  the  very  fine  illustrated  work 
produced  by  Grant  and  Co.,  is  now  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  monthly  parts,  when  collected 
and  bound,  will  make  the  finest  work  of  the 
kind  extant  M.  Dora’s  designs  have  all 
the  merit  which  we  expect  in  drawings  from  t 
his  pencil;  indeed,  the  only  objection  to  be 
taken  to  them  is  that,  under  his  treatment, 
English  people  look  a  little  Frenchified. 
Mr.  Jerrold’s  letterpress  is  a  suitable  accom¬ 
paniment  to  the  pictures  of  his  fellow-pilgrim. 
W e  have  no  doubt  that  the  volume  will  be 
very  popular  as  a  Christmas  present 


The  authors  of  the  articles  in  Once  a  Week  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  of  translation. 
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PART  /.-IN  THE  ISLAND 
CHAPTER  I. 


N  the  Great  Stormy  Ocean — that  part  of 
Jil  it  which  is  bounded  by  the  Bay  of 
ITT  Bengal  on  the  west,  and  the  coast  of 
Mexico  on  the  east  (or  thereabouts) 
— lies  the  island  which  the  French,  when 
they  had  it,  called  lie  des  Palmistes,  but 
which  the  English,  on  taking  it  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  century,  patriotically  named  after 
their  great  and  good  Regent,  Prince  George. 
The  geography  books  call  it  Prince  George’s 
Island  still;  but  no  one  out  of  England 
knows  it  by  any  other  name  than  the  lie 
des  Palmistes,  and  all  English  people,  except 
the  Colonial  Office,  know  it  by  the  name  of 
Palmiste  Island.  It  lies,  in  its  rounded 
and  graceful  curves,  like  a  maiden  at  rest — 
within  a  silver  ring  of  surf,  breaking  over 
the  coral  rdef,  in  latitude  i8°  S.  —  a 
latitude  which  I  take  to  be  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  in  the  world,  especially  in  a  country 


where  you  can  get  highlands  to  live  in, 
and  a  constant  sea  breeze  to  fan  you.  In 
Palmiste  Island  the  sea  breeze  blows  all 
the  year  round — sometimes  giving  way  to 
a  warm  west  wind,  which  comes  from  the 
neighbouring  continent,  and  sometimes  lash¬ 
ing  itself  into  fury,  no  one  knows  why,  and 
performing  prodigies  as  a  hurricane.  It  is 
bad  at  these  times  to  be  at  sea,  because  all 
the  ships  go  down.  But  it  is  perhaps  worse 
to  be  on  shore;  for  there  the  roads  are  mere  ! 
rushing  rivers,  down  which  the  wayfarer  is 
hurried  by  the  flood  to  meet  an  untimely 
fate,  the  gardens  are  stormy  lakes,  trees  are 
blown  about  like  leaves,  roofs  of  houses  are 
lifted  like  sheets  of  paper;  and  men,  if  they 
are  so  unlucky  as  not  to  get  shelter,  are  some¬ 
times  taken  up  towards  heaven,  like  Elijah — 
only,  unlike  the  prophet,  they  generally 
come  down  again  with  the  breakage  of  a  good 
many  legs,  arms,  ribs,  and  whatever  bones 
happen  to  be  most  easily  fractured.  If  the 
hurricane  lasts  long  enough,  the  people, 
shut  in  their  houses,  are  starved  for  want  of 
provisions;  and  while  it  blows  there  is  no 
means  of  cooking  what  they  have.  It  has 
its  advantages;  for,  after  it  is  over,  all  the 
planters  who  were  shaky  before  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  going  through  the 
form  of  bankruptcy,  and  excite  universal 
commiseration  for  their  hard  fate,  as  they 
enlarge  on  the  thousands  of  pounds’ worth  of 
canes  or  coffee  that  the  hurricane  has  de¬ 
stroyed.  Once  clear  of  debt,  they  go  on 
again  with  light  hearts  and  renewed  hope. 
By  some  curious  inversion  of  the  laws  of 
I  political  and  social  economy,  very  few, 
unless  they  are  English,  seem  the  worse  for 
their  calamities,  either  debtor  or  creditor. 

I  have  some  idea,  though  not  in  this  place, 
of  putting  forth  a  treatise  on  this  important 
subject  from  a  novel  and  tropical  point  of 
view.  My  readers  will  perhaps  bear  this 
project  of  mine  in  mind,  and  buy  me,  when 
I  do  appear  on*  the  Northern  and  Tem¬ 
perate  Zone  System. 
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After  the  hurricane,  the  papers — there  are  and  such -like  small  helps  to  making  life 


six  daily  organs  of  opinion  in  the  island : 
two  on  straw  paper,  two  on  a  peculiar  fabric 
something  stiffer  than  tissue,  and  some¬ 
thing  coarser  than  homespun,  and  two  on 
real  paper — live  for  a  fortnight  at  least  on 
the  correspondence  which  pours  in.  An 
“Occasional  Correspondent”  writes  to  de¬ 
tail  the  effects  in  his  town,  an  important 
centre  of  at  least  three  hundred  people,  a 
“special”  narrates  the  effects  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  hamlet,  half  a  mile  removed;  “our  own” 
writes  from  the  other  end  of  the  island,  fully 
thirty  miles  away :  they  all  sign  their  names, 
and  run  up  to  town  the  next  day  to  receive 
the  congratulations  of  their  friends.  They 
arrive  with  folded  arms  and  brows  knit. 
This  illustrates  the  majesty  of  literature; 
since  even  these  small  dallyings  with  the 
muse  produce  such  mighty  throes  of  the 
mental  system.  And  in  a  month  all  is  re¬ 
paired:  the  fields  move  again  with  the 
yellow-green  canes,  the  dark  coffee  bushes 
blacken  the  hillsides,  the  roofs  are  all  put 
on  brand-new,  the  bankrupts  have  got  new 
estates,  or  retain  their  old  ones  through  the 
clemency  of  their  creditors,  and  all  is  as  it 
was.  And  in  the  He  des  Palmiste  nothing 
changes  but  the  men. 

These  are  a  heterogeneous  race.  They 
lie  like  a  parti-coloured  pyramid,  the  single 
stone  at  the  top  representing  his  Excellency 
the  Governor.  The  lowest  stratum  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Coolies.  These  excellent  beasts 
of  burden  supply  the  place  of  the  old  slaves. 
I  do  not  think  they  are  exactly  kidnapped; 
but  I  believe  it  is  demonstrable  that  very 
few  of  them  have  distinct  ideas  of  their 
future  when  they  embark  on  board  the  emi¬ 
grant  ship  oft'  Calcutta  or  Madras.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  condition  is  certainly  im¬ 
proved  by  the  step.  They  get  better  wages 
and  a  larger  access  to  drink ;  they  do  not 
work  very  hard;  they  are  well  fed;  and  if 
they  are  beaten  with  sticks,  they  may,  if  they 
like,  have  up  their  employer  for  assault. 
To  be  beaten  with  sticks  carries,  however, 
no  sense  of  personal  degradation  without, 
and  generally  hurts  little,  much  less  than  the 
docking  of  wages,  which  is  their  only  alter¬ 
native.  Consequently,  spite  of  laws  and 
fines,  old  Father  Stick,  the  first  lawgiver, 
still  retains  a  certain  amount  of  authority. 
Then,  again,  their  children  can  go  to  school, 
if  there  happens  to  be  a  school  near;  and 
when  they  are  taught  to  write,  come  in 
handy  at  forging  leaves  of  absence,  passes, 


pleasant.  At  least  once  in  six  months,  too, 
a  missionary  comes  their  way,  and  beguiles 
the  time  for  half  an  hour  after  sundown  by 
telling  them  they  are  going  to  that  place 
where  they  will  find  all  their  good  resolu¬ 
tions.  This  raises  an  animated  discussion 
for  the  evening,  and  helps  to  fill  up  the  mis¬ 
sionary's  trimestrial  letter.  He  writes  this 
the  next  morning,  after  a  comfortable  dinner 
at  the  planter's  house,  with  half  a  dozen 
cigars,  and  two  or  three  goes  of  brandy  and 
soda.  F or  the  English  collector  of  those  stray 
shillings  which  go  to  make  up  the  million 
a-year  spent  in  this  noble  work  may  read 
the  half-hour  described  as  follows: — “Tues¬ 
day.  Rose  half  an  hour  before  dawn.  * 
Thought  of  Zech.  li.  32.  Rode  through  the  • 
gigantic  forest  to  the  estate  of  Fontainebleau.  ! 
Having  obtained  permission  to  preach  the  i 
Word,  spent  my  time  in  deeply  interesting 
conversation  with  the  labourers  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  All  were  eager  to  learn.  Alamoodee, 
an  old  Tamul  man-  of  sixty-five,  was  parti¬ 
cularly  anxious  to  hear  the  good  tidings. 
And  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  intelli¬ 
gent  look  of  Mounia  and  Cassis,  two  young  1 
Indian  women  of  about  sixteen.  I  lent  I 
them  a  few  tracts,  and  they  laughed,  putting  | 
their  fingers  in  their  mouths.  They  cannot  | 
read,  but  others  can  read  to  them.  In  the 
evening,  news  came  that  the  husband  of 
Mounia  was  beating  her  for  some  alleged  | 
misconduct.  How  sweet  it  is  to  saw  the 
seed !  Alamoodee,  poor  fellow,  was  brought  j 
in  next  morning  on  a  charge  of  drunken¬ 
ness;  but  dismissed  with  a  caution.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  it  was  a  conspiracy.  The 
hard  toils  of  the  humble  missionary  have 
often  no  reward  but  hope.” 

The  next  stratum  on  our  pyramid  is  coal- 
black.  This  is  composed  of  all  the  negroes 
now  left  alive.  Thirty-six  years  ago  they  * 
were  emancipated — a  hundred  thousand,  of  ! 
all  ages.  There  are  now  about  ten  thousand.  < 
For,  receiving  their  freedom  with  a  joy  which 
argued  well  for  the  future,  as  their  admirers  | ! 
said,  they  proceeded  to  make  a  solemn  1 
covenant  and  agreement — not  on  paper,  for  1 
they  had  none,  and  could  not  write;  nor 
by  special  Parliament,  for  they  never  met; 
nor  by  mutual  exhortation,  for  they  never  I 
talked  about  it — but  by  that  more  certain  | 
method,  the  silent  consent  of  the  nation,  i 
the  inarticulate  vox  populi.  They  agreed,  j 
one  with  the  other,  that  they  would  never  | 
do  any  more  work  at  all.  And  they  never  L 
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have.  They  have  kept  this  resolution  with 
the  unbending  obstinacy  of  the  medical 
student  who  promised  his  aunt  that  he 
would  lay  aside  his  studies  on  the  Sabbath. 
It  has  been  a  pleasant  time  with  them;  .but 
somehow  they  have  not  prospered.  They 
are  dying  out.  They  live  in  little  patches 
of  garden,  where  they  plant  potatoes  and 
lettuces,  bananas,  beans,  and  such  things  as 
grow  by  themselves  and  cost  little  trouble. 
What  they  cannot  eat  themselves,  they  sell 
for  rice  and  rum.  When  they  desire  to  make 
a  feast,  the  nearest  planter’s  poultry  yard 
supplies  the  materials.  They  smoke  their 
pipes  in  great  peace,  while  the  vertical  sun 
strikes  upon  their  roofless  hats  and  pene¬ 
trates  pleasantly  through  the  woolly  protec¬ 
tion  of  nature;  they  talk  but  little,  and 
then  of  soothing  subjects,  such  as  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  rum,  the  excellence  of  their  bananas, 
and  their  own  amazing  sagacity;  and  they 
laugh  at  small  provocation,  seeing  great 
jokes  and  effects  of  humour  when  graver 
men  look  on  with  a  smile.  Sometimes 
they  call  themselves — all  out  of  the  gaiety  of 
their  hearts — carpenters,  and,  if  you  trust 
them,  will  build  you  a  house  whose  windows 
are  of  unequal  height  and  different  dimen¬ 
sions.  They  laugh  when  you  point  out 
this  incongruity  of  things  y  and  if  you 
foolishly  get  into  a  rage,  they  only  laugh  the 
more — but  at  a  distance.  When  they  marry, 
they  buy  a  large  mosquito  curtain  as  a  proof 
of  respectability.  And  their  highest  ambi¬ 
tion  is  to  have  a  piano. 

Their  wives  and  daughters  love  to  go  to 
church  in  white  kid  gloves,  and  a  parasol. 
Their  husbands  follow,  walking  behind  in 
bare  feet,  battered  straw  hats,  and  blue  stuff 
coats.  Or,  if  they  are  richer,  they  have  a 
black  coat  and  blue  stuff  trousers.  The 
ladies  are  mightily  devout,  and  go  through 
the  external  part  of  religion  with  great  fer¬ 
vency.  The  men  kneel  down,  and  continue 
kneeling,  with  what  is  called  the  sweet,  sad 
intelligence  of  the  African  race,  till  they 
catch  the  eye  of  a  friend ;  then  you  may  see 
two  frames  convulsed  with  a  mighty  struggle. 
Finally,  quite  overcome,  they  go  out  into 
the  churchyard,  and  laugh  on  a  tombstone 
till  the  service  is  over — taking  turns  to  laugh 
at  each  other,  like  an  Aristophanic  chorus. 

By  degrees  they  get  old :  their  wool  be¬ 
comes  gray;  the  fine  calf  which  once  adorned 
that  part  of  the  leg  with  us  called  shin,  shrinks 
and  shrivels;  the  heel  projects  another  two 
inches  or  so  behind,  the  frame  gets  bent — 


but  the  man  is  the  same.  He  does  not 
know  that  he  is  old;  he  does  not  know  how 
long  he  has  lived,  or  how  long  men  usually 
live.  Presently,  to  his  utter  amazement,  he 
positively  dies;  and  thinks  himself  cut  off 
prematurely,  although  he  has  numbered 
eighty  summers.  Certainly  he  has  had  no 
winters,  because  there  is  no  winter  there. 

The  best  of  them  go  fishing,  and  are  very 
handy  with  their  boats.  Some  few  have 
been  pushed  on  in  the  world;  but  their 
patrons  generally  drop  them,  on  account 
of  some  defects  which  make  them  a  little 
lower  than  those  angels  we  English  once 
took  the  race  to  be.  These  half-educated 
ones  are  very  bad  specimens  indeed.  A  hog 
in  black  clothes,  a  monkey  with  a  book  be¬ 
fore  him,  would  be  fair  types  of  their  morals 
and  their  philosophy.  As  a  rule,  they  drink 
themselves  to  death ;  and  as  there  are,  for¬ 
tunately,  but  few  of  them,  they  hardly  count. 

Let  us  get  a  step  higher.  The  next  stra¬ 
tum  is  the  oddest  of  all :  it  is  the  Chinese 
layer.  I  have  the  greatest  liking  for  this 
folk.  There  is  a  profundity,  coupled  with 
cynicism,  in  their  look  that  few  English  phi¬ 
losophers  possess.  They  seldom  laugh,  they 
despise  all  people  but  themselves,  they  make 
money  diligently,  live  laboriously,  fare  badly, 
drink  little,  are  clever  artizans,  can  be  relied 
upon  in  matters  of  work ;  and,  with  all  these 
virtues,  are  so  clogged  and  burdened  with 
vice  that  they  cannot  rise.  To  smoke  opium, 
to  gamble  all  day,  and  to  do  one  or  t#o 
other  things  that  western  civilization  de¬ 
nounces,  form  their  ideal  heaven.  They 
are  convivial,  too.  Their  gravity  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  education,  not  of  nature;  it  is  grafted 
— not  indigenous.  Witness  the  air  of  sup¬ 
pressed  fun,  inseparable  from  the  nature  of 
the  action,  with  which  two  of  them  carry  a 
pig  between  them  on  a  pole,  or  attend  a 
pork-devouring  religious  ceremony,  or  let 
off  crackers  at  the  funeral  of  a  friend,  or  sell 
you  a  box  of  sardines.  And,  more  remark¬ 
able  still,  they  are  all  alike.  I  do  not  know 
how  they  get  over  the  possible  complica¬ 
tions  that  might  be  caused  by  this  circum¬ 
stance.  I  suppose  care  is  taken  so  far  as 
the  rights  of  property  and  the  domestic 
relations  are  concerned.  At  least,  I  never 
heard  but  oncfe  of  any  case  in  which  the 
national  likeness  was  taken  advantage  of. 
This  was  when  Ah- Kang — I  knew  him  well: 
a  good  fellow,  but  wanting  in  the  finer 
shades  of  moral  principle — going  into  the 
shop  of  Kong-Fow,  found  his  poor  friend 
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lying  dead  behind  his  own  counter.  He 
thereupon  conceived  the  brilliant  notion  of 
burying  him  in  the  garden,  and  taking  his 
place.  This  plan  he  carried  into  effect ;  and 
for  three  months  drove  a  good  trade — his 
friend’s  name  and  titles  being  all  the  time 
on  the  door-post  as  follows,'  painted  by  an 
imperfectly  educated  Creole: — 

MR  KONGFOW  ESQU 
IRE  LICENSD  DEE 
LER  IN  TOBAC 
CO  RETAILER 
OF  SPIRRUTS 

N.B. — Day  and  Martin’s  Best  Blacking. 

Then  he  was  found  out  I  forget  how. 

Another  step.  We  are  among  the  mu- 
lattoes.  I  suppose  this  is  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  class  in  the  community,  because  they 
are  always  saying  so.  For  the  same  reason, 
they  are  the  most  truthful,  the  least  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  ordinary  frailties  and  back- 
slidings  of  human  nature,  the  most  reli¬ 
gious,  the  most  trustworthy,  the  most  enter¬ 
prising,  the  most  polished,  and  the  bravest. 

That  no  one  else  says  so  is  a  clear  proof  of 
the  malignity  of  other  people.  Scandal  hints 
that  they  hate  their  fathers  for  being  white, 
and  despise  their  mothers  for  being  black : 
their  enemies  maintain  that  they  have  the 
vices  of  both  races,  and  the  virtues  of 
neither;  and,  though  they  have  barristers, 
physicians,  and  lawyers  of  their  own,  assert 
lhat  their  science  is  worthless,  their  elo¬ 
quence  froth,  and  their  law  chicanery. 
When  all  is  told,  I  dare  say,  if  they  could 
forget  their  black  blood*,  they  would  not  be 
a  bad  set  The  thing  that  rankles  in  their 
bosoms,  the  injustice  that  sets  their  blood 
aglow,  is  that  white  people,  who  shake  hands 
with  them  on  the  Exchange,  and  meet  them 
on  terms  of  equality  in  the  courts  of  law,  will 
neither  enter  their  houses  nor  sit  at  meat 
with  them,  nor  introduce  them  to  their 
wives.  The  law,  which  formerly  forbade 
them  to  wear  boots,  has  given  them  all  the 
rights  of  civic  equality;  but  no  law  can  re¬ 
move  the  prejudices  of  caste.  Are  they 
worse  off  than  we  in  Europe  1  Are  there 
not  houses  where  we,  who  grace  the  district 
of  W.C.,  enter  only  on  a  kind  of  sufferance? 
Does  not  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  still 
exist,  eighty  years  aftei  the  Revolution? 
Would  the  Duke  of  St.  Smithfield,  whose 
grandfather  began  life  as  a  journeyman 
baker,  and  ended  as  an  earl,  sully  his  blue 
blood  by  letting  his  fair  daughter  marry  me — 


me,  the  author  ?  And  are  we,  therefore,  dear 
habitantes  in  Bloomsbury,  to  eat  out  our  ; 
hearts  in  malice? 

Our  pyramid  narrows.  Next  we  come 
to  the  planters  and  the  merchants — the 
English  and  the  French.  With  the  mer¬ 
chants  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Let  me  try 
to  show  you  a  planter’s  house.  But  first, 
for  I  am  tired  of  my  pyramid,  let  me  clear 
it  off,  and  have  done  with  it.  The  next 
stratum  is  of  the  governing  body,  the 
officers  sent  out  by  England.  Palmiste 
Island  is  a  Crown  colony.  Therefore,  the 
officers  are  generally  men  of  good  family,  if 
of  small  means.  Their  posts  do  not  enable 
them,  as  a  rule,  to  save  much.  But  they 
save  a  little ;  and  when  the  time  comes  for 
retiring,  they  have  something  more  than 
their  pension  to  fall  back  upon.  They  are 
not  usually  a  remarkably  brilliant  set  of  i 
men;  but  they  are  generally  well  bred,  and 
possessed  of  tact  The  Government  cart  ’ 
goes  on  smoothly  enough.  There  are  few  real 
grievances,  and  would  be  no  imaginary  ones 
were  it  not  for  the  daily  papers.  The  judges 
are  just;  the  Crown  law  officers  have  suffi¬ 
cient  ability;  the  bishop  is  pious  and  bland; 
the  Colonial  Secretary  is  cautious;  things 
get  put  by  for  a  more  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  then  right  themselves.  And  the 
top  storey,  the  apex,  the  crown  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General 
of  Prince  George’s  Island  and  its  depen¬ 
dencies,  gives  dinners  to  the  elite,  balls  to 
society  in  general,  receives  whom  the  Co¬ 
lonial  Secretary  sends  to  him,  and  com¬ 
poses  long  despatches  recommending  re¬ 
forms  which  will  make  the  colony  a  Para¬ 
dise.  He  is  obliged  to  write  them,  to  show 
his  zeal;  though  it  must  be  a  fearful  bore. 
And,  when  they  come  home,  some  young 
clerk  in  the  Colonial  Office,  who  knows  as 
much  of  Palmiste  as  of  Timbuctoo,  anno¬ 
tates  the  laboured  thoughts  of  the  expe¬ 
rienced  statesman,  and  snubs  him.  This 
done,  according  to  rule,  the  despatches 
are  put  in  a  book,  and  carefully  bound  up, 
to  be  preserved  for  ever.  There  are  now 
so  many  of  these  hapless  children  of 
thought,  smothered  as  soon  as  born,  and 
kept  as  calf-bound  mummies  in  Downing- 
street,  that  a  few  years  since  they  were 
compelled  to  move  them  all  to  the  cellars. 
Their  weight  was  pressing  out  and  crushing 
down  the  walls,  and  it  was  feared  that  their 
presence  longer  continued  would  possibly 
result  in  the  demolition  of  the  whole  fabric. 
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Shades  of  departed  Governors!  pensionless 
wanderers  by  Brighton  sands,  consider  with 
gratitude  the  Nemesis  that  waits  on  the 
contempt  of  your  labours  I 

CHAPTER  II. 

HE  estate  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  is 
called  Fontainebleau.  All  the  estates  in 
the  lie  des  Palmiste  have  these  pretty  French 
names.  One  is  called  Mon  Songe,  another 
Mon  R£ve.  There  is  a  Trianon,  a  St.  Cloud, 
a  Sorfcze,  an  Amboise,  a  Chenonceux ;  there 
are  Beau  Plan,  Belle  Vue,  Riche  en  Eaux, 
Belle  Rivibre,  Savanne;  there  are  Lucie, 
Eugenie,  Adrienne,  and  Louise.  All  the 
poetry  in  the  heart  of  the  owner  is  lavished 
on  the  name  of  his  estate.  “All  the  same,” 
as  a  wandering  jockey  once  observed  to  me, 
“as  the  owners  of  the  ’orses  in  the  Derby” 
— a  remark  which  seems  to  throw  a  new  and 
very  pretty  light  upon  horseracing. 

Fontainebleau  lay  on  the  confines  of  the 
great  forest  that  filled  the  centre  of  the  island. 
On  one  side  rose  hills — not  the  round,  in¬ 
dolent  hills  of  England;  but  sharp,  eager, 
ambitious  little  mountains,  scarped  with 
precipices  fifty  and  a  hundred  feet  high, 
jagged  with  peaks  and  cut  with  passes,  for 
all  the  world  like  a  row  of  Alps.  These 
pretentious  elevations  tower  upwards  at 
least  five  hundred  feet,  and  are  covered 
with  wood,  except  in  small  spaces  cleared 
for  coffee.  They  look  down  on  the  broad 
fields  of  Fontainebleau.  Planted  with  canes, 
the  acres  stretch  down  the  sloping  land 
towards  the  sea,  kindly  Mother  Earth  round¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  into  a  breast  of  fertility. 
As  the  sun  takes  his  swift,  long  course  mid¬ 
way  in  the  heavens,  the  yellow-green  crops 
wear  a  thousand  different  shades  of  light — 
now  as  the  wind  turns  up  the  dark  hidden 
side  of  the  leaf ;  now  as  it  flutters  out  the 
bright  upper  part;  now  when  the  cane  is 
in  flower,  when  it  blows  about  the  feathery 
beauty  like  the  trappings  of  a  helmet;  or 
now,  when  the  clouds  fly  here  and  there  in 
dark  shadows  along  the  glorious  colours; 
and  always  the  sea  breeze  raises  the  gentle 
waves  of  the  field,  like  the  sweet  unrest  of 
a  sea  which  never  knows  a  storm. 

An  English  com  field  is  a  sight,  when  the 
sun  shines  upon  it,  to  admire;  but  an  estate 
planted  with  canes,  in  all  their  richness  of 
colour  and  beauty  of  form,  is  one  to  fill  the 
eyes  with  those  tears  which  rise  at  the 
contemplation  of  nature  at  its  best — tears 
from  no  divine  despair,  but  perhaps  from  a 


sense  of  the  passing  unfitness  of  man  for 
the  earth.  In  the  cities  it  is  not  felt;  but  in 
the  lonely  corners  of  the  world,  in  those 
tiny  spots  in  the  ocean  where  God’s  finger 
seems  to  have  lingered  longest,  delicately 
shaping  sweet  rivercourses,  shady  glens, 
ravines,  cascades,  and  quaint  mountain  tops, 
where  nature  is  most  productive  and  man 
most  out  of  sight,  the  heart  is  saddened, 
the  eyes  dimmed. 

Fontainebleau  was  a  very  quiet  place,  and 
a  lonely.  To  north  and  east  lay  the  great, 
silent  forest.  To  south  only  it  opened  out ; 
and  standing  in  the  road  one  could  see 
ten  miles  of  land — ten  miles,  rather,  of 
waving  canes — before  the  ocean  seemed  to 
rise  up  like  a  wall,  and  bar  the  prospect. 
Looking  over  the  sailless  sea — for  no  ships 
came  that  way — the  misanthrope  might  de¬ 
rive  a  sense  of  freedom  from  feeling  that,  far 
and  wide,  no  land  interposed  between  the 
headland  beneath  him  and  the  barren  peaks 
of  the  Arctic  shores,  far  to  the  south.  But 
the  broad  fields  looked  hot,  thirsty,  and 
parched.  It  was  better  to  turn  northwards, 
and  climbing  over  the  wall  which  kept  out 
the  deer,  and  was  a  nightly  gymnasium 
for  the  monkeys,  dive  into  the  glades  and 
recesses  of  the  forest. 

I  suppose  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  lose  oneself  in  it.  One  might,  perhaps, 
wander  about  in  it  for  a  few  days ;  but  sooner 
or  later  the  end  of  it  must  have  been 
reached.  It  is  not  very  large — ten  miles 
one  way,  by  perhaps  thirty  another.  There 
are  few  paths  in  it;  but  a  man  has  only  to. 
keep  going  by  the  sun  to  arrive  somewhere 
near  his  destination.  And  then  there  are 
no  perils  in  it.  Nothing  more  harmful  lurks 
in  its  recesses  than  the  monkey,  a  gigantic 
beast — species,  say,  ourang-outan g — of  at 
least  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  There  are  also 
deer,  the  little  bristly  jungle  pig,  and  perhaps 
a  wild  cat  or  two — that  is,  a  tame  cat  gone 
wild ;  not  a  panther  or  a  leopard,  or  any¬ 
thing  of  that  nature,  understand.  There 
was  once  a  tiger.  He  got  away  from  a 
menagerie,  and  betook  himself  to  the  woods. 
Of  his  end  there  are  two  legends.  For 
some  maintain  that  he  died  of  indigestion, 
having  eaten  an  old  negro  who  disagreed 
with  him;  others,  with  greater  plausibility, 
affirm  that  his  nature  has  been  changed — 
animum  cum  ccelo ,  mutavit — that  he  has  been 
distinctly  visible  in  the  gray  of  the  morning, 
filing  his  teeth  in  boulders,  and  that  he  lives 
retired  in  the  mountains — a  vegetarian,  shun- 
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ning  the  sight  of  man.  And  this  they  allege 
as  a  proof  of  the  mildness  and  placability 
induced  by  the  climate  of  Palmiste  Island. 
There  was  once,  also,  a  crocodile.  He,  too, 
escaped,  being  yet  quite  young,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  mistook  a  water-pipe  for  a  cavern 
or  retreat  made  specially  for  his  behoof. 
There,  many  weeks  afterwards,  he  was  dis¬ 
covered,  choked — a  gruesome  body;  and 
Englishmen  must  needs  take  consecutive 
sodas  and  b.’s  as  a  corrective  and  preserva¬ 
tive  against  any  small  matter  of  putrefac¬ 
tion  that  may  have  entered  their  stomachs 
through  incautiously  drinking  the  water  un¬ 
mixed — a  thing  quite  improbable,  on  the 
face  of  it,  and  entirely  contrary  to  their 
known  habits.  Lastly,  there  was  once 
found — as  the  ballads  say,  I  do  not  lie — 
half  a  snake,  the  tail  half.  How  it  got 
there,  where  the  other  half  was,  whether  he 
had  a  sister  or  a  brother,  a  father  or  a 
mother,  or  a  dearer  and  nearer  one  still,  in 
j  the  jungle,  was  never  ascertained.  And  in 
|  all  the  annals  of  Palmiste,  no  other  snake, 

I  j  crocodile,  or  tiger,  was  ever  found  in  the 
:  whole  island. 

■  As  a  set-off  against  this  immunity  from 
;  danger,  the  forest  is  almost  silent,  and  in- 
|  expressibly  dreary.  Save  here  and  there  the 
faint  chatter  of  a  monkey,  or  the  occasional 
1  cry  of  a  coq-de-bois ,  the  silence  is  profound 
i  and  oppressive.  Few  birds  are  there  in 
|  Palmiste — very  few  in  the  forest.  They 
!  have  two  natural  enemies:  monkeys  and 
j  hurricanes.  The  former  take  down  their 
j.  nests  and  destroy  their  eggs — all  out  of 
|  pure  mischief;  and  the  latter  blow  their 
nests  and  eggs  and  all  into  the  sea. 

|  But  besides  the  mournfulness  of  i  ts  silence, 

the  mere  aspect  of  the  forest  saddens  if  you 
I  stay  in  it  too  long.  For  a  bright,  cheery, 
glorious  wood,  where  you  may  picnic,  wan¬ 
der,  or  build  castles  of  future  greatness,  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  New  Forest;  for  a  poetical,  dreamy 
place,  where  you  may  make  poetry  and 
chansons  dc  geste ,  that  of  Fontainebleau — in 
France,  I  mean;  for  a  sweet^smelling,  senti¬ 
mental  wood,  a  place  where  one  can  walk 
with  one’s  love,  and  fall  into  lender  talk  of 
eternity  and  heaven,  and  all  sweet  hopes  and 
confiding  trusts,  I  prefer  a  pine  forest  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  a  Tyrolese  Alp.  But  for  a 
place  where  death  and  decay  stare  you  in  the 
face — where,  if  you  stay  your  steps,  you  fall 
presently  to  musing  on  a  mis-spent  life,  go 
to  the  forest  in  the  centre  of  Palmiste.  There, 
when  you  mark  the  giantcreeper  crushing  the 
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life  out  of  some  great  monarch  of  the  wood, 
curling  round  him  like, the  pricve ,  with  its 
countless  arms,  think  of  evil  habits,  and 
remind  yourself  how  man  never  shakes  them 
off,  and  how  the  soul  is  choked  with  them. 
Then  remember  your  own,  and  abandon 
hope.  Or  when  you  see  the  dense  mass  of 
trees — so  thick  that  they  press  against  one 
another,  so  close  together  that  they  never 
dream  of  such  a  thing  as  leaves  till  they  are 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high — think  of  men  in 
great  cities,  how  thick  they  are,  and  how 
they  fight  for  life,  and  give  up  all  prospect 
of  aught  but  toil,  and  labour,  and  oblivion, 
till  the  end  comes.  Presently  you  will  come 
— it  lies  in  your  path — upon  a  large  pillow-  | 
like  mass  of  green,  soft  moss;  put  your  foot  i 
upon  it — it  sinks  through  to  the  hip.  This  ' 
was  once  a  great  tree.  It  lies  where  it  has  i 
fallen;  its  wood  is  rotten  and  wasted;  no 
one  ever  noticed  its  beauty,  and  it  served 
no  purpose  in  life  or  in  death.  Then  draw 
your  moral,  sitting  in  the  shade. 

I  extract  most  of  this  description  from  | 
a  discourse  I  once  pronounced  in  my  friend  ] 
Venn’s  rooms.  He  maintains  that  such  a  j 
forest  as  I  have  described  would  affect  him 
with  a  lively  joy ;  and  points  out  how  all  that  | 
I  have  named  would  but  serve  to  raise  | 
his  spirits  and  fill  him  with  gratitude  and  , 
hope.  Nature  can  be  read  two  ways.  In  all 
her  moods  there  are  joy  and  hope,  and  in  all  I 
there  are  mockery  and  despair.  I  tell  of  the 
forest  as  it  affected  me.  j 

There  are  two  or  three  little  watercourses 
running  out  of  the  forest  through  the  l| 
estate,  which  these  simple  islanders  call  ' 
rivers.  These  bubbling  streams  speedily  II 
cut  out  little  ravines  for  themselves,  and  go  1 
brawling  about  among  the  boulders  at  the  !  j 
bottom  as  if  most  important  business,  not  , 
to  be  deferred  a  moment,  hurried  them  | 
down.  Here  and  there  they  disappear,  and  1 
you  may  hear  them  grumbling  below.  When 
they  emerge,  it  is  to  make  a  great  leap,  as  j 
if  for  joy,  into  a  basin  where  the  water  runs 
round  and  round  in  a  mighty  huny  to  get  j 
away.  These  ravines  are  dark  and  narrow:  1 
the  steep,  sloping  banks  crowded  with  trees 
and  brambles.  Rich  and  rare  ferns  lurk  under 
the  shadows;  orchids  almost  priceless  are 
found  in  the  branches ;  and  you  never  by  any  [ 
chance  meet  any  one  if  you  care  to  wander  : 
down  the  ravine,  except  perhaps  a  bevy  of 
Indian  damsels  with  their  hair  down,  per-  ■ 
forming  their  ablutions,  like  Bathsheba  of 
old,  in  the  open.  j 
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By  one  of  these  rivers  stands  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Fontainebleau.  It  is  a  large,  deeply 
verandahed  wooden  house,  with  wooden 
tiles  for  roof,  all  on  one  floor.  All  the 
rooms  open  into  each  other,  and  on  the 
verandah.  They  are  furnished  with  a 
curious  mixture  of  things  costly  and  things 
rude.  There  is  a  rough,  common  table  side 
by  side  with  chairs  that  might  do  duty  in 
Belgravia.  A  pianoforte  which  has  never 
been  tuned,  and  never  been  opened  for 
no  one  knows  how  many  years,  is  in  one 
corner,  littered  with  powder  flasks  and 
shooting  gear;  a  tall  bookcase,  filled  with 
books  whose  bindings  have  once  been 
splendid,  but  which  are  now  dropping  off 
the  books  from  damp;  a  few  pictures,  a 
great  pile  of  newspapers,  and  a  general  air 
of  comfort  and  negligence,  mark  a  drawing¬ 
room  where  there  has  been  no  lady  for 
many  years.  The  dining-room  is  behind :  it 
has  a  great  table  and  a  sideboard,  both  of 
which  were  once,  it  may  be  presumed,  new, 
and  which  are  now  mere  monuments  of 
neglected  mahogany.  It  has  no  other  furni¬ 
ture,  because  the  chairs  of  the  house  have 
generally  succumbed  to  time  the  destroyer; 
and  now  at  dinner  time  they  take  them 
out  of  the  drawing-room,  and  bring  them 
back  after  dinner.  Not  that  they  are  ever 
wanted,  for  easy  chairs  stand  on  the  verandah, 
and  cigars  are  best  smoked  in  the  cool  night 
air. 

At  the  back  of  the  house,  outside,  stands 
the  kitchen  of  the  Indian  cook — a  place 
whence  comes  savoury  things;  but  within 
which  no  one  was  ever  known  to  penetrate, 
except  one  man.  He  came  out  with  pale  face 
and  trembling  limbs.  They  gave  him  brandy. 
Presently  he  recovered.  But  he  never  after¬ 
wards  was  known  to  touch  pudding  in  Pal- 
miste.  I  believe,  too,  that  he  died  young. 
And  the  bed-rooms,  each  furnished  with  gay 
little  iron  bedsteads  and  mosquito  curtains, 
are,  like  the  sitting-rooms,  made  to  open  on 
the  verandah.  There  are  not  many  of  these 
habited  now;  for  the  gay  days  of  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  are  over,  and  the  gray-haired  man  who 
lives  there  now  has  little  companionship 
j  save  that  of  his  son  and  his  nephew.  The 
society  of  the  town  twenty-five  miles  away 

1  has  nothing  to  do  with  him.  He  is  out  of 
it  now,  and  forgotten;  Save  once  or  twice 
a-year,  when  at  some  great  hunting  party  in 
the  forest  he  appears,  pale  and  melancholy; 
and  old  men  whisper  that  poor  George 
Dumford  is  the  ghost  of  himself.  Time 

was,  they  tell  you,  when  George  was  the 
soul  of  the  island.  The  ex-cavalry  officer, 
who  got  into  such  a  devil  of  a  mess  with  his 
colonel,  and  had  to  sell  out;  who  came  to 
Paimiste  twenty  years  ago,  and  bought  Fon¬ 
tainebleau;  who  married  Adrienne — la  belle 
Adrienne — niece  and  ward  of  Henri  de 
Rosnay;  who  led  the  life  of  the  place,  and 
was  foremost  in  everything  social  and  genial 
— can  it  be  the  same  person? 

More  -of  him  hereafter.  Let  me  finish 
with  the  house. 

About  the  verandah,  or  in  the  dining¬ 
room,  or  about  the  kitchen,  are  the  boys — 
Indians — who  belong  to  the  service  of  the 
house.  There  are  some  bait-dozen  of  them, 
dressed  in  a  sort  of  tight  cotton  jacket,  with 
little  caps,  looking,  as  they  are,  full  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  life.  These,  with  the  bright, 
fearless  look  in  the  eyes,  and  the  slender 
grace  of  the  limbs,  vanish  when  the  boy 
passes  the  threshold  of  manhood;  and  he 
becomes  heavy,  sluggish,  and  sensual  At 
present,  however,  the  boys  are  from  eight  to 
twelve  years  old,  and  make  the  best  servants 
in  the  world.  Mendacious  they  are,  it  is  true, 
and  as  destructive  as  monkeys;  but  if  one 
is  going  to  be  thrashed  for  breaking  a  glass, 
it  is  just  as  well  to  say  that  another  did  it. 
You  get  no  more,  if  you  are  found  out. 
Logically,  and  with  respect  to  immediate 
results,  they  are  quite  right.  It  has  not  yet 
entered  into  the  heads  of  the  residents  of 
Paimiste  that  they  might  Christianize  their 
servants.  Certainly,  the  specimens  turned 
out  by  the  missionaries  are  not  encouraging. 
The  converted  Hindoo  is,  in  most  cases, 
precisely  the  kind  of  man  that  no  one  will 
employ.  And  though  things  may  be  better 
in  those  districts  of  Southern  India  which 
have  been  largely  Christianized,  I  think  that 
the  less  said  about  missionary  labour  among 
the  Indians  the  better. 

At  the  side  of  the  house  stretches  its  great 
garden,  filled  with  all  sorts  of  English  vege¬ 
tables,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits.  Here 
are  rows  of  pines  which  Covent  garden  can¬ 
not  hope  to  equal.  There  are  too  many  for 
eating,  and  they  are  rotting  on  the  stalk. 
Here  is  an  orchard  of  letclii  trees,  the  fruit 
that  Warren  Hastings  tried  to  acclimatize  in 
England,  but  failed.  I  would  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Here  are  mangoes,  with  vanilla 
trained  upon  the  trees.  Here  are  custard 
apples,  oranges,  citrons,  and  guavas.  Here, 
too,  are  strawberries,  peaches,  mulberries, 
and  grapes.  You  may  look,  however,  in 
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vain  for  apples,  pears,  and  such  things. 
These  grow  not  in  Palmiste;  and  Englishmen, 
eating  fruits  more  delicious  far  than  these, 
grumble  that  they  cannot  get  a  pear,  and 
would  almost  go  back  to  England  to  get  a 
plum. 

In  front  of  the  house  lies  its  lawn — a. 
broad,  rolling  piece  of  ground,  set  with 
flower  beds,  mostly  neglected,  and  planted 
round  with  rose  trees.  Side  by  side  with 
English  flowers  are  others  which  remind 
you  of  greenhouses,  Kew  Gardens,  and  the 
Crystal  Palace.  They  are  not,  however, 
so  sweet  as  our  own ;  and  yonder  bed  of 
mignionette  fills  the  air  with  a  perfume  far 
more  delicate  than  many  of  the  heavy  laden 
tropical  plants.  Here  is  a  sensitive  plant. 
Touch  it:  all  the  leaflets  near  your  finger 
close,  and  shrink  together  in  a  kind  of  fear. 
Here  is  a  gorgeous  dracaena.  You  remember 
one  like  it  in  the  Palip  House.  Here  is  a 
honeysuckle  climbing  up  the  wall  of  the 
house;  and  here,  in  heavy  masses  over  the 
verandah,  are  creepers  which  if  left  un¬ 
checked  would  climb  over  and  embrace  the 
whole  house,  and  tear  all  down  together. 

My  picture  of  still  life  must  finish.  Throw 
into  the  background  a  row  of  slender  palms; 
put  in,  if  you  can,  that  glimpse  to  the  right 
of  a  miniature  gorge,  some  fifty  feet  deep; 
mark  its  tree  ferns,  tall  and  symmetrical,  with 
their  circled  glory  of  leaves;  throw,  for 
light,  the  soft,  white  rays  of  a  sun  that  wants 
yet  half  an  hour  of  setting;  let  your  air 
be  warm  and  mild;  let  a  breeze,  cool  and 
crisp,  from  the  south-east,  blow  through  the 
branches;  while,  from  the  camp  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  not  far  away,  imagine — for  you  cannot 
paint  it — a  confused  murmur  of  tongues, 
cries  of  children,  an  occasional  quarrel 
among  the  women,  the  monotonous  beat  of 
the  tum-tum,  and  the  drone  of  the  Indian 
storyteller.  Then  try  to  fancy  that  you  have 
lived  in  all  this  so  long  that  Europe  with  its 
noisy  politics,  and  England  with  its  fierce 
battle  for  life,  and  London  with  its  fevered 
pleasures  and  bitter  sorrows,  seem  all  dreams 
of  a  former  existence;  that  the  soft  lassi¬ 
tude  of  the  climate  has  eaten  into  your  very 
marrow,  and  that  you  no  longer  care  to 
think,  or  to  work,  or  to  do  anything  violent 
or  in  a  hurry ;  that  your  chief  pleasure  is  to 
sit  at  early  dawn  on  the  verandah,  with  a 
cigar,  and  see  the  day  rise  over  the  hills; 
or,  at  evening,  watching  the  Southern  cross, 
and  letting  your  thoughts  roam  here  and 
there  unchecked;  your  chief  hope — save  at 


moments  when  a  sickness  for  home  comes  , 
on  you,  and  a  yearning  for  the  life  and  vigour 
of  England — always  to  go  on  like  this:  to 
have  no  sickness,  to  feel  no  sorrows,  to  be 
tormented  by  no  sympathy,  to  make  no 
alteration  or  improvement,  to  dream  life 
away,  to  eat  the  lotos  day  by  day,  in  a  land 
where  it  is,  indeed,  always  afternoon. 

CHAPTER  III.  I 

OME  back  with  me  ten  years  before  j 
my  tale  begins.  We  are  still  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau.  It  is  a  dark,  dreary  night  in 
January — cold,  though  it  is  the  middle  of  j 
the  hot  season.  A  fierce  gale,  of  which  the 
wind  blowing  about  the  trees  is  a  sort  of 
fringe  or  outside  robe,  is  raging  somewhere 
at  sea.  The  rain  falls  at  intervals  in  a  con-  | 
tinuous  sheet  of  water;  doors  and  windows 
are  closed*;  and  George  Dumford  is  sitting 
alone  in  his  dining-room,  with  an  untasted 
bottle  of  claret  before  him,  and  a  bitter  , 
sorrow  at  his  heart.  That  morning  he  had  » 
followed  to  the  grave  the  wife  who  but  two 
days  ago  was  alive  and  well.  From  a  room  ) 
close  by  comes  the  prattle  of  two  children, 
in  bed,  but  not  yet  asleep.  To  them  the 
dismal  ceremony  of  the  morning  was  a 
pageant  which  conveyed  no  meaning.  One 
of  them  has  lost  his  mother;  and  he  sits  now 
on  his  little  white  bed,  a  great-eyed,  fair- 
haired,  solemn  boy  of  two,  with  an  uneasy 
sense  of  something  wrong,  and  a  growing 
wonder  that  the  familiar  hands  do  nofc-come 
to  smoothe  his  sheets,  and  the  familiaflips  to 
kiss  his  good  night.  The  other — a  year  or 
two  older,  with  blacker  hair  and  darker  com¬ 
plexion — in  the  opposite  bed,  is  singing  and 
laughing,  regardless  of  the  nurse's  injunction 
to  make  no  noise  and  go  to  sleep.  He  is 
cousin  Phil.  And  the  little  two-year-old  is 
Arthur  Dumford. 

The  baby  voices  do  not  rouse  the  lonely 
mourner  in  the  room  outside  them.  He  sits 
musing  on  his  brief  three  years  of  love 
and  happiness;  on  the  dreary  scene  of  the 
stormy  morning's  funeral ;  of  death  and  of 
sorrows  that  come  to  mar  the  brightest 
promise.  He  thinks  of  the  day  when  he 
brought  home  his  young  bride,  flushed  with 
joy  and  hope ;  and  of  her  cold,  waxen  face 
when  he  took  the  last  look  at  the  fair  face  that 
had  nestled  at  his  heart  The  hope  and 
vigour  of  life  seem  suddenly  taken  out  of 
him,  and  he  shudders  as  he  remembers  the 
long  years  to  come — perhaps  thirty  or 
forty — alone  in  misery.  For  all  sorrow 
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seems  to  be  endless  when  it  begins;  and, 
when  the  pain  dies  away  into  a  sad  regret, 
its  very  poignancy  is  remembered  as  a  kind 
of  evil  dream. 

The  storm  outside  increases.  Roused  by 
the  crash  of  thunder,  he  raises  his  head;  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  he  sees  that  he  is 
not  alone. 

How  long  she  has  been  sitting  there,  when 
she  came  in,  and  how,  he  knows  not.  She 
is  a  young  mulatto  woman,  not  darker  than 
many  a  black-haired  woman  of  Provence, 
apparently  about  twenty  years  of  age.  Her 
jet  black  hair  is  rolled  up  in  a  wavy  mass. 
She  holds  her  hat  in  her  hand.  Her  dress  is 
wet  and  draggled,  but  her  hands  are  not 
rough.  In  her  face,  as  she  gazes  steadfastly 
on  Dumford,  there  is  a  look  of  mingled 
triumph  and  pity. 

He  started  with  surprise. 

“Marie! — why  do  you  come  here?  I 
thought  you  were  in  England.” 

She  did  not  answer  for  a  while,  and  then 
began  in  a  sort  of  low,  measured  way — speak¬ 
ing  English  fluently,  but  with  something  of  a 
foreign  accent 

“  Why  do  I  come  to-night,  George  Dum¬ 
ford?  I  think  I  came  to  triumph  over  your 
sorrow,  because  I  heard  about  it  in  the  town 
when  I  landed  yesterday.  But  I  heard  things 
as  I  came  along  which  forbid  me  to  trijimph 
any  longer.  Why  should  I  triumph?  You, 
who  loved  me  once,  would  love  me  again  if 
I  chose.  You,  who  deserted  me  for  that 
good,  dead  girl — you  see,  George,  I  can  be 
just — would,  if  I  chose,  take  me  again  to  be 
your  plaything.” 

“Never,”  said  Dumford.  “Woman,  can 
you  not  understand  that  a  man  can  cease  to 
do  evil?” 

“  But,”  she  went  on,  as  if  he  had  not 
spoken,  “I  do  not  choose.  I  will  be  no 
man’s  plaything.  You  taught  me  some¬ 
thing,  George.  You  taught  me  that  a  woman, 
to  be  what  a  woman  should  be,  must  leam 
many  things.  We,  the  daughters  of  a  de¬ 
spised  race,  are  good  enough  to  be  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  an  hour,  but  not  good  enough  to  be 
the  companions  of  a  life.  We  have  our  year 
of  fondness,  and  think,  poor  fools,  it  will  last 
for  ever.  We  have  but  one  thing  to  give 
you — our  love.  You  take  it,  and  trample 
on  it.  We  have  nothing  but  ourselves.  That 
is  yours;  and  when  you  are  tired  of  the  toy, 
you  throw  it  away  in  the  dirt.  As  I  am  only 
one  of  the  many — only  a  mulatto  girl  —  I 
ought  not  to  complain.  It  has  been  my 


fate,  and  I  accept  it.  Besides,  you  are  a 
gentleman.  Not  every  girl  gets  an  English¬ 
man  for  a  lover.  You  were  kind  to  me; 
you  put  ideas  into  my  head ;  you  taught  me 
things ;  you  made  me  feel,  without  meaning 
it,  how  great  a  gulf  there  is  between  your 
race  and  mine;  and  you  showed  me  how 
to  pass  the  gulf.  You  did  more — not  as  a 
salve  for  your  own  conscience,  because  I 
suppose  your  conscience  never  pricked  you 
about  it;  nor  as  a  bribe  for  me  to  go  away 
and  never  trouble  you  again — you  gave  me 
money  on  that  day — the  day  before  you 
married — when  you  bade  me  farewell.  I 
used  the  money  well,  George.  Even  you 
will  confess  I  used  it  well.  I  have  been  to 
your  great  city — your  big,  cold,  dreary  Lon¬ 
don.  I  put  myself  to  school  there.  I  have 
learned  all  that  a  woman  should  leam,  and 
more.  Shall  I  play  to  you?  Shall  I  sing 
to  you?  Shall  I  talk  art  to  you?  Shall  I 
prove  to  you  that  even  your  cast-off  mistress 
can  be,  if  she  pleases,  as  perfect  a  lady  as 
-  No,  George;  I  will  make  no  com¬ 
parison.  Adrienne,  my  mistress — my  poor 
darling — whom  I  played  with  and  loved,  I 
shall  never  be  like  you !” 

Dumford  made  an  impatient  gesture. 

“  I  must  say  what  I  have  to  say.  I  want 
to  say  a  good  deal.  Besides,  it  pleases  me 
to  talk.  I  have  talked  to  no  one  since  I  left 
England ;  and  you  must  listen.  Don’t  think, 
to  begin  with,  that  I  love  you  any  more. 
The  poor,  ignorant  creature  that  trusted  you, 
and  thought  herself  honoured  by  having  your 
arm  about  her,  is  gone.  George,  she  is  dead. 
All  that  is  left  of  her  and  her  life  is  a  memory 
and  a  knowledge.  I  remember,  and  I  know. 
She  could  have  done  neither.  She  would 
have  gone  away,  back  to  her  own  cousins — 
the  swine  who  live  in  the  huts  by  the  sea¬ 
side,  and  scramble  once  a  week  for  the 
^retched  fish  that  will  keep  them  till  another 
week.  She  would  have  married  some  black 
clown,  as  ignorant  as  herself,  and  far  more 
brutal;  and  would  have  brought  her  children 
up  like  their  father.  George,  where  is  my 
boy?” 

Dumford  pointed  to  the  bed-room  door. 

She  snatched  a  light,  and  came  back 
directly  with  little  Phil,  still  asleep,  in  her 
arms — kissing  and  crying  over  him  like  a 
madwoman. 

“  Oh !  Phil,  Phil — my  darling,  my  darling ! 
Could  I  leave  you  all  alone?  Speak  to  your 
mother,  my  son — my  son !  Will  you  never 
know  her?  Will  you  never  be  proud  of 
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her,  and  cling  to  her,  and  be  good  to 
her?” 

The  child  opened  his  eyes,  looked  up 
sleepily,  and  then  heavily  turned  his  face 
from  her,  and'  was  asleep  again  in  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

She  took  him  back,  and  placed  him  again 
in  his  cot,  and  took  the  light,  and  looked 
long  and  steadfastly  at  the  other.  She  re¬ 
turned,  and  sat  down  again,  sighing  deeply. 

“  Your  child  is  mine,  Marie,”  said  Dum- 
ford.  “  What  I  swore  to  you  then,  I  swear 
to  you  now.  He  will  be  brought  up  like  the 
other,  educated  with  him,  and  shall  share 
with  him.” 

“Will  he  never  know  the  story  of  his 
birth?”  asked  the  girl. 

“  It  is  my  hope  that  he  never  will.  He 
will  be  called — he  is  already  called — my 
nephew.  I  told  all  to  my  wife.  She  had 
forgiven.” 

“  When  you  die,  will  he,  or  will  the  other, 
haye  this  estate?” 

Duraford  hesitated*  At  last,  he  looked 
steadily  at  her,  and  said — 

“  My  lawful  son  will  be  my  heir.  What 
wealth  I  have  shall  be  his.  Your  son  will 
have  a  competence;  but  I  will  not — I  can¬ 
not,  Marie,  defraud  my  heir  of  what  is  his.” 

Marie  sat  silent  for  a  time. 

Then  she  began  to  walk  about  the  room. 

“I  am  not  myself  to-night,  George.  I 
was  angry  as  I  walked  here  through  the 
forest.  I  am  only  repentant  now.  The  old 
love  for  my  poor  Adrienne  drowns  the  re¬ 
sentment  that  filled  my  heart  an  hour  ago. 
I  came  to  upbraid  you — I  cannot.  Her 
spirit  is  in  this  house.  I  felt  her  breath  as 
I  leaned  over  the  face  of  her  boy.  I  saw 
her  face  as  I  came  in  at  the  door.  I  feel 
her  here  now,  George.  If  I  think  more  of 
her,  I  shall  see  her.  I  do  see  her  1  She  is  here 
— before  me.  Adrienne” — she  bent  forward 
with  streaming  eyes  and  supplicating  hands 
— “  forgive  me.  Forgive  the  poor,  passionate 
girl  that  never  did  you  any  harm,  but  whose 
heart  has  been  filled  with  bitterness  against 
you.  You  did  not  wrong  me,  my  poor  dear; 
and  as  for  him  who  did — here,  in  your 
presence,  I  forgive  him.  George,  for  three 
long  years,  far  away  from  here,  among 
strangers,  I  have  had  but  one  prayer  every 
night.  I  have  prayed  that  misery  might 
fall  on  you  and  yours.  Adrienne,  Adrienne 
— speak  to  me,  if  you  can.  Give  me  some 
sign  that  my  prayer  was  not  answered.  Let 
me  go  away  at  least  forgiven.” 


As  she  spoke,  the  hurricane  swept  with 
all  its  fury  against  the  house.  The  wind 
howled  like  an  accusing  spirit.  George 
rose  from  his  ch^ir,  pale  and  trembling. 
“Woman,”  he  cried,  “you  are  answered.” 

But  as  suddenly  the  wind  dropped,  and 
with  one  last  effort  blew  back  the  shutter  of 
the  window.  Durnford  hurried  to  replace 
it;  and  with  the  driving  rain  that  came  in, 
like  tears  of  wild  repentance,  a  poor  dying 
dove  was  blown  through  the  window,  straight 
to  Marie’s  bosom. 

“I  am  answered,”  she  said,  folding  the 
creature  in  her  hands. 

Neither  spoke.  Presently  Marie  fell  on 
her  knees,  with  the  dove  in  her  hand,  and 
prayed  aloud.  Great  tears  rolled  down 
Durnford’s  face.  When  she  had  finished, 
he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept,  saying — 

“God  have  mercy  upon  me,  a  sinner.” 

#  #  *  *  * 

It  was  midnight.  Marie  rose  from  her  i 
knees,  another  Magdalene. 

“  I  must  go,”  she  said ;  “but  first,  George, 
aid  me  to  carry  out  my  plan  of  life.  I  am  going 
back  to  London.  I  have  got  a  great  voice —  1 

a  splendid  voice,  George— a  voice  that  will  | 
bring  me,  they  say,  more  money  than  I  can  ' 
spend.  I  shall  save  it  for  the  boy.  To  U 
make  it  useful,  I  must  study  and  worlL  Let  !  I 
me  have  some  more  money.  I  don’t  think  | 
it  degrades  me  to  take  it  of  you,  does  it?  i 
My  real  degradation  no  one  knows,  over  ; , 
there.  You  must  give  me  money,  George.”  1 1 
He  told  her  how  he  would  help  her  in  1 
England,  and  give  her  what  he  had.  They  i 
were  both  very  quiet  and  subdued. 

“I  have  seen  you,”  she  said,  “and  I  have  i 
not  cursed  you.  But,  ah!  my  heart  mis-  I 
gives  me.  I  came  through  the  lonely  forest 
to-night,  and  heard  sounds  that  mean  mis¬ 
fortune.”  * 

“Marie,  it  is  superstition.”  ! 

“Perhaps.  I  cannot  help  it.  It  is  in  my  | 
blood.  And  a  voice  whispered  in  my  ear, 
as  I  came  along,  that  I  should  have  no  joy 
with  my  boy ;  and  that  you  would  have  no 
more  pleasure  in  life;  that  my  fortune  was 
to  come,  but  my  misery  and  punishment 
with  it  George,  was  it  no  bad  omen  that 
my  child  turned  away  his  face  from  me?  Is 
it  good  to  come  to  a  house  of  sudden  death 
and  mourning?  Shall  I  begin  the  world 
afresh  with  a  brighter  spirit  for  this  night  1 
of  tears  and  repentance  ?  ”  ;  j 

“You  are  shaken.  Stay  to-night  Take  k 
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the  child  to  sleep  with  you.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  you  can  go,  if  you  will.” 

“No — now,  now,”  she  said.  “I  cannot 
stay  here.  Take  care  of,  him,  George — 
take  care  of  him.  Some  day,  perhaps - ” 

“You  cannot  go  through  the  forest  to¬ 
night.” 

“I  must— I  cannot  stay  here.  Farewell, 
George.  I  think  I  shall  never  see  you 
again.  Pray  God  to  forgive  us  both.  I 
will  pray  every  day.  They  say  God  hears 
if  you  go  on  praying.  And  write  to  me  some¬ 
times  to  tell  me  of  the  boy.” 

They  stood  one  moment,  face  to  face. 
George  took  her  hand;  and  then  their 
faces  met  There  was  no  passion  now,  in 
that  last  embrace.  The  memory*  of  the 
wife  came  between  them  like  a  spirit. 
They  kissed  each  other,  like  -children,  in 
token  of  forgiveness,  and  in  self-abasement ; 
and  then,  lifting  the  latch,  Marie  went  out 
into  the  darkness,  and  disappeared. 

George  Dumford,  lighting  a  cigar  me¬ 
chanically,  went  outside  to  the  verandah. 
The  Indian  guardian,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
make  the  rounds,  and  keep  off  nocturnal 
thieves,  was  coiled  up  in  a  comer,  fast  asleep. 
The  storm  had  died  away.  A  pure  sky,  bright 
with  the  southern  constellations  and  with 
a  clear  half-moon,  was  overhead.  George's 
eye  fell  on  the  cross  of  the  south — that 
heavenly  sign  that  once  filled  the  sailors 
with  hope.  He  felt  the  warm,  soft  air  of 
the  summer  night.  Sitting  down,  he  pre¬ 
sently  fell  asleep.  When  hef  awoke  the  day 
was  breaking;  the  mill  was  lighted  up;  the 
day's  work  was  begun ;  and  he  pondered  in 
his  mind  whether  he  had  not  dreamt  it  all. 

Little  Philip,  coming  to  him  at  six  o'clock, 
began  to  ask  who  had  taken  him  out  of  bed. 
And  lying  on  the  floor  he  found  a  handker¬ 
chief  with  the  name  of  Marie  on  it.  Then 
he  knew  that  he  had  not  dreamed  this 
thing.  And  he  kept  it  in  his  heart. 


HENRY  M.  STANLEY. 

RATHER  more  than  three*  years  ago — 
on  the  1 6th  of  October,  1869 — Mr. 
Henry  M.  Stanley,  travelling  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  being  then  in 
Madrid,  received  a  telegram  from  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  that  journal,  calling  him  to  Paris. 
The  message  fromvMr.  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett  was  to  this  effect: — “Come  to  Paris  on 
important  business.” 

The  nature  of  this  business  was  commu¬ 


nicated  to  Mr.  Stanley  in  the  following  con¬ 
versation,  quoted  from  the  introductory 
chapter  of  his  book : — 

Mr.  Bennett  asked — 

“Where  do  you  think  Livingstone  is?” 

“I  really  do  not  know,  sir!” 

“Do  you  think  he  is  alive?” 

“He  may  be,  and  he  may  not  be,”  I 
answered. 

“Well,  I  think  he  is  alive,  and  that  he 
can  be  found ;  and  I  am  going  to  send  you 
to  find  him.” 

Mr.  Bennett  goes  on  to  say — 

“  Of  course  you  will  act  according  to  your 
own  plans,  and  do  what  you  think  best. 
But  find  Livingstone!” 

More  easily  said  than  done.  But  to  the 
great  honour  of  the  young  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  paper,  it  will  ever  be  set 
down  in  the  pages  of  the  history  of  gallant 
adventure  that  he  successfully  accomplished 
the  difficult  task  of  finding  Dr.  Livingstone 
in  Central  Africa.  This  came  to  pass  two 
years  after  Mr.  Stanley  received  his  instruc¬ 
tions  from  Mr.  Bennett.  On  Friday,  the 
10th  of  November,  1871,  at  the  village  of 
Ujiji,  the  young  explorer  shook  the  famous 
missionary  by  the  hand.  When  he  saw 
Livingstone  advancing  to  meet  him,  he  was 
overpowered  with  joy  at  the  welcome  sight 
of  the  object  of  his  long  search.  “  What 
would  I  not  have  given,”  he  says,  “  for  a  bit 
of  friendly  wilderness,  where,  unseen,  I  might 
vent  my  joy  in  some  mad  freak,  such  as 
idiotically  biting  my  hand,  turning  a  somer¬ 
sault,  or  slashing  at  trees,  in  order  to  allay 
those  exciting  feelings  that  were  well-nigh 
uncontrollable.  My  heart  beats  fast;  but  I 
must  not  let  my  face  betray  my  emotions, 
lest  it  should  detract  from  the  dignity  of  a 
white  man  appearing  under  such  extraor¬ 
dinary  circumstances.” 

The  circumstances  of  such  a  meeting  as 
that  of  the  two  travellers  are  indeed  unique. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Stanley 
wanted  to  “  kick  up  his  heels  ”  on  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

Reviews  of  his  book,  “How  I  Found 
Livingstone,”  reports  of  his  receptions  and 
speeches,  and  of  dinners  given  in  his  honour, 
have  filled  the  columns  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  press  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
a  review  of  Mr.  Stanley's  travels  in  extenso 
unnecessary.  We  may,  however,  remark 
that,  as  a  narrator  of  the  incidents  of  travel 
and  adventure,  |ic*  behind  several  of 
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his  predecessors  in  “  doing  Africa.”  Grant, 
Speke,  Du  Chaillu,  and  Burton  have  all 
written  more  picturesque  accounts  of  their 
performances.  Mr.  Stanley's  book  only  be¬ 
comes  interesting  when  the  reader  is  more 
than  half-way  through  its  pages.  From  the 
time  he  records  his  meeting  with  Living¬ 
stone,  however,  the  interest  in  his  doings 
becomes  supreme. 

There  are  two  gentlemen  who  have  tra¬ 
velled  who  could  have  done  justice  to  the 
subject.  Mr.  Sala  and  Mr.  HepWorth  Dixon 
could  both  have  given  us  a  series  of  pic¬ 
turesque  sketches  of  such  an  adventure,  un¬ 
rivalled  in  their  way.  There  was,  however, 
the  little  difficulty  of  getting  to  Ujiji.  This 
it  was,  probably,  that  deterred  them  both 
from  writing  a  book  of  travels  that  would 
have  put  all  their  previous  performances  into 
the  shade.  There  remains  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Stanley  did  get  there*  This  places  his 
book  beyond  the  pale  of  ordinary  criticism. 
His  readers  will  never  forget  that  he  found 
Livingstone.  In  the  knowledge  of  this,  any 
faults  he  may  have  will  be  readily  pardoned. 


THE  ORGAN  BLOWER. 

THAT  shadowed  corner  in  the  loft, 

Where  music  loud  as  thunder’s  roll 
Ran  through  the  mighty  pipes  and  out, 
Was  lit  with  fire  from  his  soul. 

.  And  when  it  died  away  by  grades, 

To  notes  like  those  the  evening  bird 
Sings  to  the  glow-worm  on  the  bank, 

It  touched  his  finer  chords  and  stirred. 

That  shadowed  comer  in  the  loft 
Was  then  as  if,  through  broken  sky, 
The  echoes  of  an  angel’s  hymn 
In  falling  stars  was  showered  nigh. 

Again  his  heart  with  organ  rose, 

And  flashed  its  lightnings  all  around 
That  shadowed  corner  in  the  loft, 

And  struck  with  fire  ceil  and  ground. 

And  then  again  a  space  of  calm, 

As  sunset  after  stormy  day, 

Or  that  which  follows  deathly  throe 
Before  the  spirit  flees  away. 


BOSCOBEL. 

IN  the  preface  to  his  new  novel,  “Bos- 
cobel,”  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that 
Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  to  “  The  Boscobel  Tracts.'’* 


•  “The  Boscobel  Tracts:  relating  to  the  Escape 
of  Charles  II.  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester,  and  his 
subsequent  Adventures.”  Edited  by  J.  Hughes, 
Esq.,  A.M.  Blackwood,  1857. 
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Those  interesting  papers  contain  an  ac' 
count  of  the  doings  of  King  Charles  the 
Second  about  the  time  of  his  escape  after 
the  disastrous  Battle  of  Worcester.  Their 
republication  by  Mr.  Hughes,  in  1857,  was 
sOf  the  greatest  value  to  students  of  English 
history;  and  it  is  matter  for  regret  that  the 
story  of  the  lives  of  our  kings  cannot  oftener 
be  illustrated  by  such  genuine  and  authentic 
records  of  their  actions  and  sayings.  The 
introduction  is  followed  by  a  diary,  in  which 
the  facts  are  given  in  their  historical  order, 
very  carefully  arranged;  and  then  the  tracts 
themselves.  After  the  loss  of  the  Battle  of 
Worcester,  Charles  seems  to  have  at  first  in¬ 
tended  to  flee  to  the  metropolis,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  Lon¬ 
doners  in  his  cause.  This  resolution  was, 
however,  overcome  by  wiser  counsels,  and 
he  rode  northwards.  With  considerable  dan¬ 
ger,  he  passed  Stourbridge  with  his  retinue, 
and  reached  White  Ladies,  a  house  owned 
by  the  loyal  Roman  Catholic  family  of 
Giflard.  By  Mr.  Giffard's  advice,  the  King 
here  took  leave  of  his  attendants  and  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  proceeded  to  take  refuge  at  Bos-  j 
cobel  with  the  Penderels,  who  were  tenants 
of  Mr.  Giffard’s.  A  writer,  fifteen  years  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Ainsworth  published  his  “  Bosco¬ 
bel,"  thus  describes  the  place  from  personal 
knowledge : — 

“  The  29th  of  May  is  the  date  of  his 
Majesty's  Restoration,  not  of  his  enthrone¬ 
ment  in  the  oak,  which  took  place  in  autumn. 
The  spring  leaves  would  have  scarcely  hid 
him  from  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  fanatic 
troopers  who  came  about  it  to  look  for  him. 
The  scenery  in  which  Boscobel  House  is 
situated  is  some  of  the  loveliest  in  the  mid¬ 
land  counties  of  England.  It  stands  amidst 
swelling  uplands,  the  highest  point  of  which  | 
commands  a  view — I  am  afraid  to  say  how  j 
far — but  nearly  as  far  as  the  Welsh  moun¬ 
tains.  It  includes  their  outpost,  the  Wrekin. 
All  around  are  woods  and  wild  pastures; 
and  here  and  there,  especially  round  the 
seat  of  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  lovely 
sheets  of  water;  and  in  the  merry  spring¬ 
time  the  air  is  fragrant  with  the  blossom  of 
lilac  and  hawthorn,  and  vocal  with  all  the 
British  song-birds.  The  house  itself  is — or 
was  when  I  saw  it  ten  years  ago — one  of 
those  model  old  English  granges  or  forest-  1 
lodges,  few  of  which  are  now  to  be  seen,  | 
with  white  walls  and  gables,  and  blade  beams  , 
curiously  and  tastefully  intersecting  each 
other.  Its  wainscoted  interior  is  bucrowed 
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with  queer  hiding-places,  which  were  devised 
for  the  refuge  of  hunted  priests  in  the  days 
when  Roman  Catholics  were  persecuted. 

“The  King's  Oak  is  no  more,  but  a  smooth- 
stemmed  tree  grows  on  its  site,  which  is  said 
to  have  sprung  from  one  of  its  acorns.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  documents  that  the 
original  was  a  pollard  oak  with  a  bushy 
top,  otherwise  it  could  not  have  effectually 
screened  two  men  sitting  among  the  branches, 
as  it  screened  Charles  and  Carlis.” 

Let  us  now  make  a  few  extracts  from 
worthy  Mr.  Thomas  Blount's  “  Boscobel 
Tracts,”  which  relate  immediately  to  his 
Majesty's  sojourn  at  Boscobel  House  with 
the  Penderel  family. 

The  King  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  pass  from  Boscobel  into  Wales.  His 
name  was  to  be  Will  Jones,  and  his  arms  a 
woodman's  bill.  This  done,  he  started  for 
Madeley,  in  Shropshire,  five  miles  from 
White  Ladies,  and  within  a  mile  of  the 
Severn,  which  lay  in  his  way,  attended  by 
Richard  Penderel.  He  had  an  uncomfort¬ 
able  adventure  on  his  way  to  Madeley,  at 
Evelin  Mill.  The  jolly  miller  was  enter¬ 
taining  a  party  of  the  King's  supporters,  and 
they  were  on  the  watch  all  night  in  conse¬ 
quence. 

The  miller  took  the  King  and  his  men  for 
Parliament  men,  and  they  had  to  ford  a 
brook  to  get  out  of  the  Royalist  miller's  way. 
Hearing  the  fords  of  the  Severn  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Roundheads,  the  King  returned 
to  Boscobel,  staining  his  face  with  walnut 
leaves  to  more  completely  disguise  himself. 

The  King  now  met  Colonel  Carlis  again, 
who  performed  the  office  of  groom  of  the 
bedchamber  to  his  Majesty.  We  read : — 

“The  colonel  pulled  off  his  Majesty's 
shoes,  which  were  full  of  gravel,  and  stock¬ 
ings,  which  were  very  wet;  and  there  being 
no  other  shoes  in  the  house  that  would  fit 
him,  the  goodwife  put  some  hot  embers  in 
those  to  dry  them,  whilst  his  Majesty's  feet 
were  washing  and  his  stockings  shifted.” 

The  King's  feet  seem  to  have  been  more 
tender  than  his  royal  conscience. 

It  was  by  the  colonel's  advice  that  the 
King  mounted  the  famous  oak.  They  took 
bread  and  cheese  and  beer  into  the  tree 
with  them,  and  his  Majesty  often  dozed  in 
Carlis's  lap.  In  the  evening  they  returned 
to  the  house.  The  King  “permitted  William 
Penderel  to  shave  him,  and  cut  the  hair  off 
his  head,  as  short  at  top  as  the  scissors  would 
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according  to  the  country  mode.  Colonel 
Carlis  attending,  told  his  Majesty — *  William 
was  but  a  mean  barber ;'  to  which  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  answered,  *  He  had  never  been  shaved 
by  any  barber  before.'  The  King  bad  Wil¬ 
liam  burn  the  hair  which  he  cut  off;  but 
William  was  only  disobedient  in  that,  for 
he  kept  a  good  part  of  it,  wherewith  he  has 
since  pleasured  some  persons  of  honour,  and 
is  kept  as  a  civil  relic. 

“  This  night  the  goodwife — whom  his 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  call  ‘my  dame 
Joan' — provided  some  chickens  for  his  Mar 
jesty's  supper — a  dainty  he  had  not  lately 
been  acquainted  with;  and  a  little  pallet 
was  put  into  the  secret  place  for  his  Majesty 
to  rest  in ;  some  of  the  brothers  being  con¬ 
tinually  upon  duty,  watching  the  avenues  of 
the  house  and  the  roadway  to  prevent  the 
danger  of  a  surprise.” 

On  Sunday,  the  King  felt  a  desire  for 
mutton — his  favourite  meat.  The  ready 
colonel  accordingly  stole  out  and  stuck  a  fat 
wether.  Penderel  carried  the  sheep  home 
on  his  back.  The  King  said  his  prayers,  and 
then  set  to  work  to  cook  some  cutlets.  “  His 
Majesty  called  for  a  knife  and  a  trencher, 
and  cut  some  of  it  into  collops,  and  pricked 
them  with  the  knife  point;  then  called  fora 
frying-pan  and  butter,  and  fried  the  collops 
himself,  of  which  he  ate  heartily;  Colonel 
Carlis  the  while,  being  but  under-cook — and 
that  honour  enough,  too — made  the  fire, 
and  turned  the  collops  in  the  pan.” 

It  was  wonderful  that  the  King  should 
under  all  circumstances  preserve  so  good 
an  appetite.  Blount  in  his  second  tract  thus 
summarises  the  particulars  of  the  King's 
escape : — 

“From  the  3rd  of  September  at  Wor¬ 
cester,  to  the  15  th  of  October  at  Brithem- 
ston” — Brighton — “being  one  and  forty 
days,  he  passed  through  more  dangers  than 
he  travelled  miles,  of  which  yet  he  traversed 
in  that  time  only  near  three  hundred  (not 
to  speak  of  his  dangers  at  sea,  both  at  his 
coming  into  Scotland,  and  his  going  out  of 
England,  nor  of  his  long  march  from  Scot¬ 
land  to  Worcester),  sometimes  on  foot  with 
uneasy  shoes ;  at  other  times  on  horseback, 
encumbered  with  a  portmanteau;  and,  which 
was  worse,  at  another  time  on  the  gall- 
backed,  slow-paced  miller's  horse;  some 
time  acting  one  disguise*  in  coarse  linen  and 
a  leathern  doublet,  sometimes  another  of 
almost  as  bad  a  complection ;  one  day  he 
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another  day  sits  with  Colonel  Carlis  in  a 
tree,  with  his  feet  extremely  galled,  and  at 
night  glad  to  lodge  with  William  Penderel 
in  a  secret  place  at  Boscobel,  which  never 
was  intended  for  the  dormitory  of  a  king. 

“Sometimes  he  was  forced  to  shift  with 
coarse  fare  for  a  bellyful;  another  time  in 
i  a  wood/ glad  to  relieve  the  necessities  of 
nature  with  a  mess  of  milk,  served  up  in 
an  homely  dish  by  goodwife  Yates,  a  poor 
j  countrywoman;  then  again,  for  a  variety  of 
tribulation,  when  he  thought  himself  almost 
out  of  danger,  he  directly  meets  some  of 
those  rebels  who  so  greedily  sought  his 
•blood,  yet,  by  God's  great  providence,  had 
not  the  power  to  discover  him;  and  (which 
is  more  than  has  yet  been  mentioned)  he 
sent  at  another  time  to  some  subjects  for 
relief  and  assistance  in  his  great  necessity, 
who  out  of  a  pusillanimous  fear  of  the  bloody 
arch-rebel  then  reigning  durst  not  own 
him.,, 

Whatever  Mr.  Ainsworth  may  be  able  to 
add  in  his  novel  to  the  romance  of  Bos- 
,  cobel  House,  we  think  that  the  quotations 
we  have  made  from  Blount's  “Tracts"  are 
of  sufficient  interest  to  make  such  of  our 
readers  as  may  be  unacquainted  with  them 
desire  to  read  them  for  themselves.  Fact 
ever  has  a  greater  charm  than  fiction. 


THE 

MARVELLOUS  EXPERIENCES 

OF 

ELIZABETH  WINTERBOURNE. 

By  John  C.  Dent. 


THE  hour  at  length  arrived  when  Eliza¬ 
beth  Winterbourne  was  to  be  liberated. 
The  old  crone  entered  her  apartment,  and 
informed  her  that  the  men  who  had  brought 
her  thither  had  a  carriage  at  the  door  ready 
to  convey  her  home,  but  that  she  must 
submit  to  have  her  eyes  bandaged.  Scarcely 
crediting  the  blissful  intelligence,  she  ac¬ 
quiesced;  and  no  sooner  was  a  handker¬ 
chief  carefully  adjusted  about  her  eyes  by 
the  old  woman  than  two  men  entered,  who, 
without  uttering  a  word,  led  her  down  the 
passage,  down  ‘  the  stairs,  and  into  a  car¬ 
riage,  which  rolled  rapidly  away — one  of  the 
men  driving  outside,  and  the  other  sitting 
by  her  side,  as  before. 

Many  hours — probably  six  or  seven — 
elapsed  ere  the  carriage  stopped,  when  the 
manjwho  sat  beside  her  lifted  her  to  the 


ground,  and,  whispering  his  companion  to 
stay  with  the  horses,  lifted  her  over  a  hedge 
and  hurried  her  along.  Presently  they  came 
to  another  hedge,  over  which  she  was  like¬ 
wise  assisted;  and  on  they  went,  until  still 
another  hedge  stayed  their  progress.  Hav¬ 
ing  got  over  this  also,  making  three  hedges 
in  all,  they  went  on  swiftly  for  some  minutes. 
Then  they  came  to  a  full  stop,  and  the  man 
turned  her  round  and  round,  as  when  he  and 
his  companion  first  made  her  their  prisoner; 
and  with  a  whispered  injunction  not  to  re¬ 
move  the  bandage  or  stir  from  the  spot  upon 
peril  of  her  life  until  she  had  counted  five 
huhdred  slowly,  he  stole  away  on  tiptoe,  in 
what  direction  she  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
say.  She  did  as  she  had  been  directed,  and 
counted  the  five  hundred  slowly;  when,  in 
great  perturbation,  she  tore  off  the  bandage 
— to  find  herself  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
identical  stone  upon  which  she  had  left  her 
father  sitting  upon  the  night  of  her  abduc¬ 
tion. 

She  flew  on  wings  of  wind  along  the  well- 
remembered  footpath  across  the  moor  to  her 
father's  dwelling;  at  which  she  knocked  and 
was  admitted,  as  already  related,  a  little  be¬ 
fore  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  on  the  fifth  of 
January — having  been  absent  therefrom  for 
the  space  of  six  weeks  and  five  days. 

Such  was  the  wondrous  narrative  which 
Lizzie  related,  sitting  there  by  the  fire,  to 
her  astonished  parents. 

x. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  old  Matthew  presented  himself  at  Har- 
rowfield  Manor,  and  sought  a  private  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Squire,  to  whom  he  commu¬ 
nicated  the  fact  of  his  daughter's  return; 
together  with  the  substance  of  the  strange 
tale  which  has  been  laid  before  the  reader 
in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Squire  Thornton  was  not  usually  a  de¬ 
monstrative  man,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
kept  his  feelings  under  pretty  strict  con¬ 
trol;  but  if  the  perpetrators  of  this  mys¬ 
terious  and  incomprehensible  piece  of  vil¬ 
lainy  had  just  at  that  particular  moment 
been  brought  before  him  in  his  capacity 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  he  would  have 
been  much  disposed  to  emulate  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  some  of  his  ancestors  in  bygone 
times,  by  summarily  directing  the  immediate 
suspension  of  the  culprits  to  the  nearest  oak 
limb  which  might  prove  strong  enough  to 
bear  such  a  weight  of  iniquity. 
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“What's  the  use  telling  me” — this  in 
reply  to  an  imaginary  remonstrance  —  “I 
say,  what's  the  use  telling  me  that  the  girl 
has  come  to  no  bodily  harm?  Is  a  free¬ 
born  English  girl  to  be  kidnapped  in  cold 
blood,  and  hurried  away  and  imprisoned, 
the  Lord  knows  where,  for  weeks  and 
weeks?  Is  this  to  be  done,  and  nobody 
punished  for  it?  Egad,  most  girls  wouldn't 
have  come  out  of  it  all  in  their  right 
senses!  Why,  it  might  happen  to  one  of 
my  own  daughters  next  time !  If  this  sort 
of  thing  is  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  with 
impunity,  there  might  just  as  well  be  no 
magistrates  in  the  kingdom.  And  do  you 
mean  to  tell  me,  Matthew,”  continued  he, 
after  a  brief  pause,  “that  neither  you,  nor 
your  wife,  nor  Lizzie  herself,  has  any  sus¬ 
picion  who  is  to  blame  for  this — this  most 
unprecedented  violation  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act?” 

To  which  old  Matthew  responded  that 
he  knew  no  more  than  the  dead  —  that 
neither  he  nor  any  one  belonging  to  him 
had  an  enemy  in  the  wide  world.  “  And 
that,  Squire,”  observed  he,  “is  what  makes 
it  all  seem  so  mysterious  like.” 

“Mysterious,  indeed!”  answered  the 
Squire.  “Go  you  downstairs,  Matthew, 
and  find  Brooks,  my  steward,  and  send 
him  up  here  to  me,  and  let  us  consult 
for  a  few  minutes.  I'll  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this  affair,  if  money  will  do  it  for  me.” 

The  result  of  the  deliberation  was  that 
Brooks  mounted  the  best  horse  in  the 
Squire's  stud,  and  set  out  for  London,  to 
secure  the  services  of  one  Barcliffe,  a  man 
famous  for  having  apprehended  a  greater 
number  of  thieves,  and  for  having  un¬ 
earthed  a  greater  number  of  secret  vil¬ 
lainies,  than  any  man  of  his  day.  His 
reputation  had  reached  even  to  Harrow- 
field  Manor;  and  he  was  to  be  brought 
down  without  delay,  at  any  cost. 

The  only  thing  for  old  Matthew  to  do 
was  to  go  about  his  work  as  usual,  pending 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Barcliffe.  Home  he  went, 
the  Squire  accompanying  him  on  horseback, 
to  see  how  Lizzie  looked  after  her  unheard- 
of  adventures,  and  to  learn  the  particulars 
from  her  own  mouth.  She,  however,  could 
add  nothing  material  to  what  her  father  had 
already  communicated. 

A  journey  from  Harrowfield  Manor  to 
London,  comprising  a  distance  of  some¬ 
what  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  was  in 
those  good  old  times  by  no  means  so 

-  1  ~ 


expeditious  a  process  as  it  has  since  be¬ 
come;  and  the  thief-taker's  arrival  could 
not  reasonably  be  looked  for  under  several 
days,  even  should  he  be  at  leisure  to  go  into 
the  investigation  immediately  upon  Brooks's 
submitting  the  matter  to  him,  which  was  not 
at  all  to  be  regarded  as  a  certainty. 

XI. 

It  was  on  Tuesday  morning  that  the 
steward  left  On  Saturday  he  returned. 
He  had  easily  procured  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Barcliffe,  who  had  promised  to  be  down 
by  the  middle  of  the  following  week,  until 
which  time  he  had  declined  expressing  an 
opinion  about  the  matter;  and  he  had  par¬ 
ticularly  requested  that  his  intended  arrival 
might  be  kept  a  profound  secret  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

On  Wednesday  of  the  following  week, 
Mr.  Barcliffe  made  his  appearance. 

A  remarkably  queer-looking  customer, 
certainly.  His  countenance  was  colour¬ 
less  as  that  of  Pallida  Mors  itself;  with 
gray,  piercing  eyes  that  seemed  to  read  you 
through  and  through  like  a  book,  and  a  nose 
that  seemed  to  indicate  his  descent  from 
Julius  Caesar — or  Judas  Iscariot.  He  was 
apparently  in  his  prime — probably  about 
forty.  His  voice  was  cracked  and  squeaky ; 
and  when  he  moved,  he  did  so  as  though 
impelled  by  an  electric  battery. 

No  sooner  had  Squire  Thornton  set  eyes 
upon  this  man  than  he  formed  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of 
his  investigations. 

The  Squire  and  the  thief-taker  forthwith 
betook  themselves  to  the  study,  when  the 
former  poured  Lizzie's  story  into  the  atten¬ 
tive  ears  of  the  latter,  somewhat  more  fully 
than  Brooks  had  done.  Barcliffe  listened 
in  silence  until  the  narrative  came  to  a 
close,  never  interrupting  by  a  single  ques¬ 
tion  or  remark;  when,  with  a  sudden  jerk, 
he  brought  himself  to  his  feet,  and  ex¬ 
claimed — 

“  Let's  go  and  hear  the  girl's  own  story.” 

On  their  way  to  old  Matthew's,  the  Squire 
pointed  out  the  exact  spot  where  Lizzie  had 
been  set  upon,  and  the  large  stone  behind 
which  the  assailants  had  secreted  them¬ 
selves;  also  the  stone  where  Matthew  had 
enjoyed  his  smoke  while  awaiting  his 
daughter’s  return. 

Upon  reaching  the  hut,  they  found  Lizzie 
seated  at  her  sewing  beside  her  mother. 
Matthew  was  away  at  his  work.  So  pierc- 
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ing  was  the  look  the  thief- taker  cast  upon 
the  girl  that  she  felt  considerably  startled. 
Without  waiting  for  an  invitation  to  sit 
down,  he  whisked  himself  on  to  a  seat 
beside  her,  and  began  to  make  inquiries 
as  to  who  had  taught  her  to  sew;  whether 
she  knew  how  to  make  good  bread;  and 
whether  she  was  fond  of  reading.  Having 
received  satisfactory  replies  to  these  and 
sundry  other  queries  equally  pertinent  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  he  directed  his  dis¬ 
course  to  old  Esther,  of  whom  he  inquired 
whether  she  had  been  brought  up  m  that 
part  of  the  country.  No;  she  had  been 
bom  and  bred  at  Kendal,  in  Westmore¬ 
land.  How  long  had  she  lived  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire?  She  had  lived  in  Lincolnshire  ever 
since  her  marriage,  nineteen  years  ago  last 
Michaelmas.  Did  she  like  Lincolnshire  as 
well  as  Kendal?  Well,  no;  she  couldn't  say 
as  she  did.  And  so  on  for  full  ten  minutes; 
when,  with  one  of  his  startling  movements, 
he  once  more  brought  himself  to  his  feet. 

“  Let's  go  for  a  walk,”  said  he,  addressing 
Lizzie.  “  You  stay  behind,  and  entertain 
the  old  lady,"  added  he  to  the  Squire,  who 
had  evinced  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  make 
one  in  the  excursion,  but  who  sat  down 
again  like  an  obedient  child. 

Lizzie  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  they  sallied 
forth  across  the  moor,  in  the  direction  of 
Harrowfield  Manor. 

“Now,  tell  me  all  about  it,”  exclaimed 
he,  as  soon  as  they  were  well  clear  of  the 
hut. 

The  girl  recapitulated  her  narrative,  dur¬ 
ing  the  recital  whereof  her  companion  never 
took  his  fiery  little  eyes  from  her  face.  Un¬ 
like  his  conduct  while  listening  to  Squire 
Thornton,  he  frequently  interrupted  her  by 
rapidly  uttered  questions;  some  of  which 
seemed  to  her  to  be  singularly  irrelevant. 
When  they  came  to  the  place  where  the 
two  men  had  sprung  upon  her,  he  sat  down 
on  the  stone,  where  he  remained  until  he 
had  learned  all  she  had  to  tell  him.  Then, 
for  the  first  time  since  they  had  left  the 
hut,  he  withdrew  his  eyes  from  her  face,  and 
cast  a  long  and  searching  glance  all  round 
in  every  direction.  He  got  up  on  to  the 
stone,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  his 
range  of  vision. 

“Come,”  said  he,  at  length;  and  back  he 
started,  at  so  swift  a  pace  that  Lizzie  could 
scarcely  keep  up  with  him  without  running. 
All  the  way  back  he  kept  his  eyes  on  the 
ground;  and  Lizzie  was  not  sorry  that  he 


did  so,  for  she  had  found  his  steadfast  gaze 
anything  but  comfortable. 

“Now,”  said  he  to  the  Squire,  when  they 
had  returned  to  the  hut,  “if  you've  got 
through  with  the  old  lady,  I've  got  through 
with  the  young  one.  Let's  go  back." 

On  their  way,  the  Squire  asked — 

“Well,  what  think  you  of  it  all?” 

“Don't  know — tell  you  more  about  that 
when  I've  made  up  my  mind.  Meanwhile, 
give  me  a  good  horse,  and  don't  ask  ques-  ! 
tions.  I  don't  mean  to  be  rude,"  he  added, 
by  way  of  apology  for  his  petulance,  “but 
questions  upset  me  when  I  haven't  got  my 
answers  ready.” 

Squire  Thornton  had  his  favourite  Black 
Bess  saddled  with  all  expedition;  and  the 
thief-taker,  with  no  other  parting  salute  than 
a  jerky  nod,  rode  away  towards  Broxton. 

xn. 

Nothing  further  was  seen  or  heard  of 
Mr.  Barcliffe  at  Harrowfield  Manor  until 
late  on  Friday  night — so  late,  indeed,  that 
the  Squire  was  just  about  retiring  to  rest;  ' 
but  upon  being  informed  of  that  personage’s 
arrival,  all  slumberous  sensations  vanished,  j 
The  two  were  very  soon  seated  together  in  j 
the  study. 

“  Well,  my  dear  sir,”  began  Squire  Thom-  ! 
ton,  “am  I  now  at  liberty  to  ask  questions?"  | 

“  As  many  as  you  like.” 

“  In  one  word,  then,  what  success  have  j 
you  met  with  ?  " 

“  Well,  I  have  discovered  the  instigator 
of  this  little  business.” 

“  Do  you  really  mean  to  tell  me  so  ? 
Who  is  it,  for  goodness'  sake  ?" 

“  Gently,  Squire,  gently — I  wish  to  give 
you  a  full  explanation,  in  writing,  of  the 
whole  scheme.  It  won't  take  long,  and  you  j 
had  better  send  for  your  steward  to  take 
down  the  particulars  at  my  dictation.” 

“  Certainly,  my  dear  sir;  but  pray  keep 
me  no  longer  in  suspense — what  is  the 
villain's  name  ? '' 

“  You  had  better  allow  me  to  proceed  in 
my  own  way.  In  plain  English,  Squire 
Thornton,  I  won't  tell  you  anything  about 
it  until  your  steward  is  present  to  take  down 
my  statement  in  black  and  white.  You  will 
understand  and  approve  of  my  resolution, 
when  you  know  all  I  have  to  tell  you.”  ! 

It  was  quite  evident  that  all  remonstrances  j 
would  be  useless,  and  the  steward  was  at 
once  summoned.  ' 

“  What  do  you  think,  Brooks?"  exclaimed  ! 
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the  Squire,  as  his  functionary  entered — “  our 
friend  here  has  discovered  all  about  this 
devilish  piece  of  business,  but  won’t  say  a 
word  until  you  are  ready  to  take  down  his 
statement  in  writing.  You  will  find  paper 
in  that  drawer — make  haste,  man,  and  sit 
down ;  what  are  you  waiting  for  ?  ” 

Thus  adjured,  Brooks  sat  down  and  pre¬ 
pared  himself  to  write.  He  was  almost  as 
much  excited  by  the  news  as  the  Squire 
himself,  and  his  surprise  seemed  to  have 
completely  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
speech. 

“  Are  you  quite  ready,  Mr.  Brooks  ?  ’’asked 
the  thief-taker,  with  the  most  provoking 
calmness. 

“  Yes,  yes,”  from  both — “  go  on.” 

“I  will,”  resumed  Mr.  Barcliffe;  “but 
first  allow  me  to  lock  the  door,  to  guard 
against  any  chance  of  interruption — servants 
are  awfully  inquisitive  sometimes.  I  had 
a  servant  once,  who — but  I  see  you  are  im¬ 
patient,  and  will  proceed  to  business  at 
once.  I  had  better  sit  close  to  you,  Mr. 
Brooks,  in  order  that  I  may  not  have  to 
speak  too  loud.” 

So  saying,  and  having  turned  the  key, 
he  approached  the  chair  upon  which  the 
steward  was  sitting. 

“  Now,  are  you  sure  you  are  quite  ready?” 
he  repeated. 

“Of  course,  of  course,”  exclaimed  Squire 
Thornton,  impatiently;  “get  on,  in  the  devil’s 
name.  Don’t  you  see  for  yourself  he’s  quite 
ready  ?  ” 

“  Very  well,  then — if  he’s  quite  ready,  so 
am  I.  Edward  Brooks,”  laying  his  hand 
gently  upon  that  person’s  shoulder,  “  you  are 
my  prisoner.  Now,  do  behave  gently,  and 
don’t  let’s  have  any  fuss.  I  do  hate  a  fuss 
about  nothing.” 

Brooks  sat  perfectly  still. 

“  In — in  heaven’s  name — what — what  do 
you  mean?”  faltered  he,  pale  as  death. 

“  You  know  perfectly  well  what  I  mean; 
and.  as  I  said  before,  there’s  no  use  making 
a  fuss  about  nothing.  Will  you  quietly 
submit  to  wear  these  little  ornaments  ” — pro¬ 
ducing  from  his  pocket  a  pair  of  handcuffs 
— “  or  shall  I  put  ’em  on  whether  or  no?” 

How  his  head  did  jerk  from  side  to  side ! 

The  steward,  trembling  in  every  limb, 
held  out  his  wrists,  and  in  another  moment 
the  darbies  were  adjusted — the  Squire  mean¬ 
while  staring  in  mute  astonishment  at  these 
prompt  measures. 

“  Now,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Barcliffe  to  the  pri¬ 


soner,  “be  so  good  as  to  come  along  with 
me  to  the  lodge,  where  a  constable  and  car¬ 
riage  are  waiting  to  convey  you  to  gaol  If 
there  are  any  little  nick-nacks  you  would 
like  to  take  with  you,  just  mention  ’em  to 
the  Squire,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  direct 
the  servants  to  get  ’em  for  you.” 

Ere  many  minutes,  Mr.  Brooks  was  on 
his  way  to  the  county  gaol  The  thief-taker 
and  Squire  Thornton  returned  to  the  study, 
when  the  former  narrated  the  story  of  his 
exploits.  Whenever  he  came  to  any  part  of 
his  story  which  seemed  to  him  to  require 
more  than  common  emphasis,  the  motion  of 
his  head  was  very  similar  to  that  of  a  trout 
when  he  first  finds  himself  hooked.  He 
contrived  to  keep  on  his  chair,  but  that  was 
about  as  much  as  he  did. 


SKETCHES  OF  IRISH  LIFE.— III. 

HUNTING  THE  HARE. 

[The  scene  of  this  sketch  is  laid  in  the  county 
Antrim,  Ireland.] 

T  was  not  until  Bill  had  duly  disposed  of 
half  a  dozen  cups  of  tea,  and  made  a 
wide  and  deep  excavation  in  a  pile  of  bread, 
that  he  became  himself  again. 

Nor  did  Tam  seem  particularly  happy 
until  he  also,  after  changing  his  saturated 
unmentionables  for  a  dry  pair,  had  quietly 
consumed  half  a  sixpenny  loaf,  three  “farls” 
of  soda  bread,  and  one  of  “  pratie  flutther.”* 

“  Boys,”  said  the  latter  gentleman,  as  he 
pushed  his  last  empty  cup  from  him  with 
a  satisfied  air — “boys,  it  stracks  me  we’ll 
make  a  scatterment  among  the  victuals  at 
the  bun-worry  the  night” 

“  I  think  it,”  was  Bill’s  sage  reply. 

“An’  I  tell  ye  what,”  continued  Tam, 
“  I’m  not  goin’  to  do  what  Jimmy  Geery 
done  at  the  last  one — take  no  dinner  that 
day  to  git  valyey  fur  my  money  when  I  go ; 
but,  by  the  powers  o’  Moll  Kelly,  I’ll  ate  all 
I  can.  I  don’t  care  who  says  it’s  not  pur- 
lite.  No  use  o*  payin’  yer  good  white  shil¬ 
lin’  for  a  cur’n  bun  or  two  an*  a  cup  o’  tay.” 

“  Sartinly  not,”  said  Bill,  in  acquiescence. 
“  An*  I  hiv  a  notion  there’ll  be  a  scarcity  of 
provisions  about  my  vicinity,  too.  I’ll  not 
lave  a  flutther  that  I  can  accommodate.” 

In  justice  to  my  friends,  I  must  inform 
my  readers  that  these  remarks  were  made 
in  a  joking  way ;  though,  indeed,  it  must  be 

*  A  facetious  name  for  potato  flour— a  bread  much 
used  among  the  peasantry. 
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allowed  that  they  were  about  half  in  fun  and 
wholly  in  earnest. 

Having  enjoyed  a  draw  at  the  pipes, 
round  the  turf  fire  on  the  hearth,  we  began 
to  think  about  our  day’s  shooting. 

Tam  provided  a  stool,  and  got  down  two 
double-barrelled  guns,  which  hung  above 
the  fire-board.  The  setters  lay  asleep  with 
their  noses  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the 
fire. 

No  sooner,  however,  did  they  become 
aware  that  Tam  was  taking  down  the  guns 
than  they  sprang  up,  stretched  themselves, 
and  began  to  give  unmistakable  signs  of 
high  delight. 

“Billy,  you  can  take  that  big  single 
barrel  of  Johnny  Adams’s,  an’  we'll  give 

Misther  -  this  wee  double  barrel. 

Nancy,  where’s  my  shot-bag? — did  any  of 
ye  touch  my  shot-bag?  O,  ay,  here  it’s — I 
hiv  it.  Here,  Misther - ,  here’s  a  pow¬ 

der-horn  an’  shot-bag  fur  you;  an’,  Billy, 
these  two’ll  do  the  two  of  us.  Now,  I  say 
boys,  where  ’ll  we  go?” 

“  I  think,”  said  Bill,  reflectively,  in 
answer  to  the  last  query,  “  if  we  tuck  a  turn 
roun’  by  Sammy  Tamson’s  big  hill,  it 
wudn’t  be  a  bad  mark.  I  hiv  a  notion 
there’s  a  wheen  o’  pathridge  down  there; 
an*  then  we  cud  take  on  roun’  by  Mrs. 
Rafferty’s  bog,  and  right  on  up  into  Hughey 
Graham’s  turnips,  and  then  down  into  the 
Glebe  Bog,  and  roun’  by  the  stubble  hill  of 
Nick  Bradshaw’s,  and  right  up  roun’  by  the 
Cairn.  Billy  McKittherick  says  there’s  a 
whole  lump  o’  rabbits  in  the  Cairn  the  year.” 

Having  agreed  that  this,  so  graphically 
laid  out  by  Bill,  should  be  our  circuit,  we 
shouldered  our  guns,  and,  with  a  dozen  in¬ 
junctions  from  die  ladies  to  keep  out  of 
danger,  proceeded  towards  “Sammy  Tam¬ 
son’s  big  hill.”  It  was  a  fine,  clear,  frosty 
morning,  and  the  mellow  rays  of  the  rising 
sun  made  a  thousand  diamonds  in  the  crisp 
grass,  and  threw  a  freshening  radiance  over 
fields,  trees,  and  hedgerows.  The  air  was 
clear  in  the  extreme,  and  was  just  sufficiently 
cold  to  be  exhilarating.  One  of  those  morn¬ 
ings  it  was  that  make  us  feel  happy  even  in 
our  old  age — that  lift  from  our  hearts  the 
burden  of  the  years,  and  make  us  feel  some¬ 
thing  like  boyhood  again. 

“  Come  on  aur  that,  tamal  o’  war,  we’ll 
maybe  git  a  skelp  at  a  hare  if  ye  hurry.  Bill, 
ye’ll  betther  knock  a  charge  into  that  owl 
crowbar  iv  yours;  you  don’t  know  what 
might  rise.” 


Bill  accordingly  loaded  the  “  owl  crow-  , 
bar,”  walking  on  all  the  while ;  and  by  the  I  ’ 
time  he  had  got  capped  and  ready,  we  were  1 1 
within  a  short  furlong  of  the  bottom  of  the 
hill. 

“Now,  I  say,  Tam,  we’ll  not  go  all  the- 
gither.  Take  you  wan  side  o’  that  low 

ditch,*  an’  I’ll  take  the  other;  and  Mr. - 

can  watch  at  the  top  o’  the  hill ;  fur  they  j 
always  run  that  road.” 

Accordingly,  I  took  up  my  station  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  while  my  friends  trudged  up 
either  side  of  the  old  dyke,  with  their  guns 
full  cocked,  and  vieing  with  each  other  who 
could  make  the  most  efficacious  noises  with 
their  mouths. 

They  were  near  the  end  of  the  dyke  when 
Tam  suddenly  stopped,  examined  the  ground,  ! 
crushed  his  way  in  among  a  clump  of  whins,  j 
and,  stooping,  examined  something  a  moment 
very  minutely.  Then,  quickly  emerging,  he 
spoke  in  a  hurried  whisper  to  Bill,  at  the 
same  time  waving  his  hand  for  me  to  remain 
where  I  was,  and  look  out. 

“  Bill,  Bill !  bad  luck  to  ye — come  ’ere. 
Here’s  a  big  hare  den,  as  fresh  as  ye  like. 

I’ll  howl  ye  she’s  some  place  about,  fur  it’s 
nearly  warrum.” 

Bill  went  over,  looked  into  the  den,  and 
being  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  Tam’s  remarks, 
the  two  forthwith  began  prowling  about,  in 
evident  expectation  of  the  hare  making  a  ; 
hasty  exit  from  some  of  the  covering  near. 
Bill  was  tramping  on  the  top  of  the  dyke, 
while  Tam  went  down  the  other  side  of  it, 
on  a  search  of  his  own.  No  sooner  was 
the  latter  out  of  reach,  than  Bill  was  heard 
to  exclaim — 

“Tam,  Tam,  Tam! — thonder,  thonder! 

— she’s  down  the  shough  like  the  divil! 
Wheesht!  Thonder,  she  goes  roun’  the 
hip  o’  the  hill!  Howl  on!  Bravo!  she’s 
into  the  turnips.  We’ll  hiv  her  yit,  fur  the 
bet  of  a  fardin’.” 

Bill  had  scarcely  uttered  the  first  word 
of  this  little  bit  of  eloquence  when  his  be¬ 
loved  brother  came  flying  back,  with  his 
gun  pointed  before  him,  shouting,  “Where, 
where,  where?”  and  looking  particularly 
like  mischief. 

“Come  on!  I  hiv  a  notion  I  can  take 
ye  to  where  she  is,”  continued  Bill.  “I 
seen  her  scoutin’  through  into  the  turnips, 
and  she’ll  not  go  fur  when  she’s  there.” 


*  The  dyke  or  sod  fence  by  which  the  fields  are 
bounded  is  so  called  by  the  uneducated  in  Ireland. 
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“  I  knowed  she  wud  be  some  place  about,” 
remarked  Tam;  “but  isn't  itquare  the  dogs 
didn't  come  on  the  scent?” 

“Aw,  they  wur  too  far  afore  us;  they 
wum't  near  the  place  at  all.” 

Thus  chatting,  they  joined  me,  and  in  a 
few  moments  we  were  tearing  our  way 
through  the  hedge  which  bounded  the 
turnip  field.  In  went  the  dogs,  and  down 
the  furrows,  with  their  noses  to  the  ground, 
and  their  tails  switching  wildly,  in  their  in¬ 
stinctive  delight. 

“Now,  boys,  spread  a  bit,  an'  well  hiv 
a  betther  chance.” 

We  divided,  and  walked  slowly  and  cau¬ 
tiously  down  the  field,  of  course  keeping  a 
strict  eye  on  the  dogs.  We  had  gone  but  a 
few  yards,  however,  when  one  of  the  latter 
animals  drew,  and  then  set  steadily  a  very 
short  distance  from  Tam.  The  moment 
the  dog  had  set,  Tam  threw  up  his  hand, 
frantically  beckoning  us  to  keep  back. 

“Howl  on!  Keep  back!  keep  back, 
bad  luck  to  ye!  I  see  her!  I  see  her!” 
said  he,  in  a  hurried  whisper,  as  he  brought 
the  £un  to  his  shoulder.  He  took  a  care¬ 
ful  aim,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  There  was 
the  crack  of  the  cap,  but  nothing  more. 
With  an  impatient  exclamation,  he  took  a 
second  aim,  and  pulled.  Again  the  crack 
of  the  cap  was  all  that  was  heard. 

“The  divil  fly  away  with  it  for  a  cursed 
owl - ” 

“Take  yer  time!  Let  me  at  her!  let  me 
at  her !”  shouted  Bill,  in  a  suppressed  voice, 
as  he  came  galloping  over  the  furrows  in 
great  haste  to  get  a  shot  at  the  hare. 

“There  she  is — see,  squattin'  undher  that 
big  leaf,  about  twenty  yards  down  that 
dhrill.” 

Bill  raised  his  gun  without  a  second  look, 
and,  taking  a  quick  aim,  fired. 

“Hurroo!  she's  over  this  time,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  as  we  ran  to  pick  her  up. 

As  we  ran  we  sprang  a  jack  snipe;  and, 
strange  to  say,  immediately  the  snipe  rose, 
the  dog  broke  his  set  and  came  towards  us, 
looking  in  our  faces,  as  it  seemed,  inquir¬ 
ingly.  This  action  of  the  dog,  however, 
was  no  longer  strange  when  we  came  to 
bag  our  game.  To  give  you  the  plain 
English  of  the  affair  at  once,  Tam  and  Bill 
had  mistaken  a  poor  harmless  big  turnip 
(which  was  sitting  in  such  a  position  as  at 
the  distance  to  almost  deceive  any  one)  for 
the  hare,  and  had  consequently  riddled  the 
said  innocent  turnip  with  about  half  a  hand¬ 


ful — Bill's  usual  charge — of  number  four.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  William's 
face  as  he  reached  down  for  the  hare,  and, 
finding  his  mistake,  exclaimed,  “By  the  cock 
o'  my  cap,  it's  a  turnip!”  The  expression 
displayed  such  a  ludicrous  mingling  of  sur¬ 
prise,  humour,  and  disappointment  as  would 
have  called  forth  a  guffaw  from  a  sitting 
judge. 

“'Tamal  o'  war,  so  it  is!”  ejaculated 
Thomas,  with  a  countenance  something 
similarly  affected,  but  with  the  humour 
rather  more  in  the  predominance.  There 
was  a  moment's  silence,  during  which 
William  looked  at  Thomas,  and  Thomas 
looked  at  William,  and  both  looked  at  me, 
and  I  looked  at  them;  and  then  we  all 
forthwith  burst  into  a  liberal  indulgence  of 
our  laughing  faculty,  which  lasted  about  two 
minutes  then,  and  continued  at  intervals 
hroughout  the  day. 

While  we  were  all  thus  loudly  engaged  in 
this  gentle  pastime,  and  when  Bill,  who  was 
laughing  as  if  he  never  intended  to  stop, 
had  just  managed  a  crow,  and  was  drawing 
a  long  breath  for  another,  we  suddenly  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  other  dog  was  set  at  the  foot 
of  the  field.  In  an  instant  there  was  not  a 
smile  in  the  company.  Tam  having  quickly 
put  some  fresh  priming  to  his  gun,  he  and  I 
were  about  to  move  with  all  haste  towards 
the  dog. 

“  Aw, ’boys,  howl  on  a  bit — howl  on  till  I 
git  this  owl  shooter  loaded,”  pleaded  Bill. 

This  desirable  result  having  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  accomplished,  with  the  aid  of  an 
ounce  of  powder,  as  much  shot  as  he  could 
pull  out  of  his  pocket  in  his  fist,  and  about 
a  quarter  of  a  newspaper,  down  went  the 
three  of  us  at  a  rattling  pace  towards  the 
spot  where  the  setter  was  standing.  But  the 
noise  we  made  in  our  charge  was  the  signal 
for  the  hare  to  take  her  departure;  and 
before  we  got  within  proper  range  she  bolted 
out  from  a  furrow  before  the  dog,  and  scam¬ 
pered  off  down  the  headrig  with  lightning 
celerity.  We.  stopped,  nevertheless,  and 
taking  aim,  Tam  and  I  fired  our  four  barrels 
in  quick  succession.  We  were  both  probably 
instigated  by  a  valuable  apophthegm  origi¬ 
nated  by  an  old  sportsman,  who  had  one 
day  shot  at  a  lark  and  killed  a  partridge — 
namely,  in  the  bold  vernacular,  “There's 
nathin'  like  keepin'  the  hail  flyin’.”  Whether 
we  were  or  not,  our  shots  had  no  more  effect 
than  to  accelerate  the  already  flying  progress 
of  the  hare.  But  Bill,  who  generally  went 
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on  the  slow  and  sure  principle,  still  continued 
to  follow  her  with  the  point  of  the  “  crow¬ 
bar.”  N or  was  it  until  she  was  about  to  wheel 
through  a  gap  in  the  ditch,  fully  seventy 
yards  from  him,  that  he  fired;  but  in  less 
than  two  minutes  after  he  did  so,  she  was 
peacefully  deposited  in  the  wallet  so  honour¬ 
ably  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this 
sketch. 


TABLE  TALK. 

AMONG  the  thousand  and  one  faults 
charged  to  the  account  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  since  his  misfortune,  is  the  sin 
of  having  caused  the  young  women  of  the 
Parisian  stage  to  dress  in  a  way  their  ad¬ 
mirers'  pockets  could  with  difficulty  support. 
Under  M.  Thiers,  it  is  said,  we  have  changed 
all  this.  The  dresses  of  the  actresses,  their 
jewels,  their  appointments,  are  no  longer  to 
be  those  rendered  necessary — if  they  were 
to  appear  with  decency — in  the  presence  of 
the  ladies  of  the  extravagant  Court  of  Napo¬ 
leon  III.  Mdlle.  Pierson  inaugurated  the 
new  order  of  things  at  the  Gymnase  a  week 
ago.  We  learn  that  in  the  first  act  she  wears 
a  costume  of  sky-blue  silk,  the  tunic  being 
looped  up  with  sprigs  of  camellia,  and  the 
body  cut  square  in  front.  Drooping  sleeves, 
&  la  Louis  XV.;  hat  of  blue  velvet,  with  a 
bunch  of  camellias,  and  an  English  bow;  an 
opera  mantle  in  dark  blue  velvet,  lined  with 
sky-blue  silk,  and  trimmed  with  old  point 
lace;  ornaments,  pearls  and  diamonds.  In 
the  second  act  she  appears  in  a  petticoat  of 
brown  velvet,  with  a  tunic  in  Indian  cash- 
mere,  the  whole  trimmed  with  brown  and 
gold  fringe;  high  body,  faced  sleeves,  and  a 
blue  mantle  made  of  some  Algerian  material 
and  braided  with  gold.  This  toilette  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  blue  hat,  with  a  bird  of  Paradise 
and  sapphire  jewels.  In  the  third  act,  where 
she  is  represented  as  living  in  quiet  retire¬ 
ment,  she  has  a  white  muslin  dress,  trimmed 
with  Valenciennes  lace,  a  high  body,  and  a 
straw  and  mauve-coloured  sash.  In  the 
fourth,  this  unpretending  toilette  makes  way 
for  a  dress,  the  apron  of  which  is  em¬ 
broidered  with  white  camellias,  and  the  skirt 
of  which  is  made  of  white  satin.  The  tunic 
is  of  white  blonde,  and  is  looped  up  with 
camellias,  which  also  form  a  complete  cuirass 
around  the  body.  The  head-dress  is  com¬ 
posed  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  diamonds,  and 
behind  them  a  coronet  of  camellias  transfixed 
by  an  arrow  in  diamonds,  with  necklace, 


earrings,  and  bracelets  also  in  diamonds. 
Mdlle.  Pierson  goes  through  the  death 
scene  in  a  dress  of  white  cashmere,  trimmed 
with  Bruges  lace.  Can  stage  simplicity  be 
carried  further? 

The  announcement  in  the  papers  of 
the  27th  November,  that  “yesterday  two 
Liverpool  dairy-keepers  were  each  fined 
20s.  and  costs  for  adulterating  milk  with 
water,”  must  have  struck  many  an  honest 
breast  with  terror  and  consternation.  The 
fact  that  milk  can  be  “adulterated”  with 
water  has  never  struck  the  mind  of  the  me¬ 
tropolitan  profession.  No  doubt  they  cry 
shame  on  the  venal  administrators  of  the  law 
in  Liverpool,  who  could  persecute  two  dairy- 
keepers  in  such  a  wicked  and  hitherto  un¬ 
heard-of  way.  Meanwhile,  we  congratulate 
the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  on  having  such 
just  magistrates  on  the  bench;  and  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  express  a  hope  that  their  example  will 
be  followed  by  their  brethren  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London — water,  in  the  name  of 
“Simpson,”  being  largely  used  by  the  dairy- 
keepers  of  the  metropolis,  into  whose  unso¬ 
phisticated  minds  the  notion  of  “Simpson”- 
ing  milk  being  at  all  the  same  offence 
against  the  law  as  “adulterating,”  has  never 
yet  entered.  That  horrid  term  has  been  re¬ 
served  by  the  honest  milkman — when  de¬ 
tected — for  such  admixtures  with  his  milk 
as  chalk,  lime,  and  bullocks'  brains. 


The  latest  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  contains  a  notice  of  a  novel 
description  of  gunpowder,  possessing  extraor¬ 
dinary  projectile  power,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  recently  adopted  by  the  Prussian  artil¬ 
lery.  It  is  composed  of  a  certain  proportion 
of  nitre  and  sawdust,  and  in  this  state  can 
be  kept  in  store  without  fear  of  explosion. 
To  render  this  composition  explosive  it  is 
necessary  to  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  to  make  it  cohere,  and  when 
dried  it  is  ready  for  use.  This  composition 
has  certainly  the  advantage  of  cheapness, 
combined  with  extreme  simplicity  m  its 
manufacture,  and  is  said  to  leave  but  little 
residue  after  being  fired.  But  as  nearly 
everything,  from  bread  to  mahogany  tables, 
has  at  different  times  been  made  from  j 
sawdust,  and  turned  out  a  failure,  we  do  not 
feel  sanguine  as  to  the  result  of  a  scheme 
for  making  gunpowder  from  that  material. 

Communications  to  the  Editor  should  he  addressed  to  [ 
the  Office \  19,  Tavistoch-street,  Covent-garden^  WX.  I 
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PART  I.— IS  THE  ISLAND . 
CHAPTER  IV. 


I  v  \  - 

H  ALEXANDER  MACINTYRE 
used  to  describe  himself,  as  a 
dingy  card  on  Mr.  Dumford’s 
table  testified,  as  Professor  of 
the  Classics  and  Mathematics,  Instructor 
in  Foreign  Languages,  Fencing,  Fortifica¬ 
tion,  Hindustani,  and  the  Fine  Arts.  He 
was  a  most  accomplished  man.  With  the 
exception  of  the  last-named  department 
of  learning — which  I  fancy  he  inserted 
rather  with  a  view  to  the  effect  and  round¬ 
ness  of  the  sentence  than  with  any  in¬ 
tention  of  instructing  in  the  Fine  Arts — he 
really  knew  and  could  teach  the  things  he 
professed.  He  was  not  a  Porson  in  Greek, 
but  he  made  boys  fairly  good  in  Greek 
scholarship.  He  would  not  have  become 
senior  wrangler,  but  he  knew  a  good  lot  of 


school  mathematics.  He  could  really  fence; 
he  could  talk  Italian,  or  French,  or  German, 
with  equal  fluency;  and  he  could  and  did 
swear  horribly  in  Hindustani.  Finally,  on 
occasion,  he  talked  about  Fortification  as 
glibly  as  Captain  Shandy. 

This  great  luminary  of  science  was  en¬ 
gaged  for  some  years  as  private  tutor  to  the 
two  boys  at  Fontainebleau.  He  used  to 
ride  over  on  a  little  pony  from  his  house, 
some  two  miles  off,  and  ride  back  again  in 
the  evening.  Sometimes,  when  he  stayed 
to  dinner,  Mr.  Dumford  would  leave  him  on 
the  verandah,  smoking  and  sitting  in  friendly 
proximity  to  the  brandy  bottle.  Then  it  was 
the  delight  of  the  two  boys — for  Mr.  Durnford 
had  got  into  a  habit,  of  late  years,  of  going 
to  his  own  room  about  nine  o’clock — to  ob¬ 
serve  their  revered  instructor  drink  tumbler 
after  tumbler  of  brandy  and  water,  getting 
more  thirsty  after  each,  and  more  rapid  in 
his  despatch  of  the  next.  At  the  opportune 
moment — when  he  was  not,  that  is  to  say, 
too  far  gone — they  would  emerge  upon  the 
scene,  and  engage  him  in  talk.  He  would 
then  make  a  laudable  effort  to  give  the  con¬ 
versation  a  philosophical  and  improving 
turn.  Getting  into  difficulties,  he  would 
try  to  help  himself  out  by  another  pull  at 
the  brandy;  and  when,  as  always  happened, 
he  got  into  fresh  complications,  he  would 
fall  back  in  his  chair,  and  make  use  of  a 
regular  and  invariable  formula.  He  would 
say,  quite  clearly  and  distinctly — “  I  am  a 
Master  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Aber¬ 
deen — I’m  the  MacIntyre  !”  Then  he  would 
become  speechless;  and  the  boys,  with  a 
huge  delight,  would  carry  him  neck  and 
heels  to  bed.  In  the  morning  he  would  rise 
at  six,  and  emerge  with  unclouded  brow. 
Perhaps,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  he  would 
find  occasion  for  a  few  remarks  on  tem¬ 
perance,  with  an  excursus  on  his  own  mode¬ 
ration  in  spirituous  liquors. 

He  was  a  small,  spare  man,  in  glasses,  with 
sandy  hair,  a  pale  face,  and  a  red  nose.  He 
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lived  by  himself  in  a  little  house  of  three 
rooms,  two  miles  down  the  road.  He  had  no 
pupils  except  the  two  Dumfords,  and  at  odd 
moments  an  uneasy  consciousness  would  seize 
him  that  when  these  went  he  would  starve. 
Nor  had  he  any  friends  to  help  him.  The 
voice  of  rumour,  which  aggravates  a  man's 
vices  and  subtracts  from  his  virtues,  said 
that  he  went  drunk  to  bed  every  night.  As 
to  his  antecedents,  there  were  many  reports. 
Some  said  that  he  had  been  in  the  army,  but 
was  cashiered  for  embezzlement  while  he 
was  adjutant;  others,  that  he  had  been  a 
courier;  a  billiard  marker;  all  sorts  of  things. 
Rumour  lied,  of  course.  He  had  been  none 
of  those  things.  He  had,  after  a  laborious 
and  meritorious  career  at  Aberdeen,  “  gone 
in”  for  Scotch  mission  work  in  Constanti¬ 
nople.  Here  he  preached  the  Gospel  to 
the  Jews,  till  he  preached  his  belief  away. 
This  becoming  known  to  his  employers,  he 
was  turned  out  with  ignominy.  Then  he 
wandered  about  the  Levant,  living  no  one 
knew  how.  After  a  few  years,  he  turned  up 
again  in  England,  and  became  a  lecturer  to 
some  society.  Difficulties  about  the  money 
ensued,  and  Mr.  MacIntyre  once  more  left 
his  native  shores.  This  time  he  came  to 
Palmiste,  with  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dumford,  and 
set  up  as  a  public  teacher  of  everything  in 
the  principal  town.  Troubles  of  all  sorts 
fell  upon  him,  and  he  removed  to  the  other 
end  of  the  island — partly  to  escape  them, 
and  partly  to  coach  Mr.  Dumford's  boys. 
He  had  a  way  of  introducing  remarks — which 
at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  of  the  pro- 
foundest  wisdom,  and  took  in  the  unwary — 
with  a  magisterial  and  Aberdonian  “ob- 
sairve.”  He  was  sententious  and  deferent. 
He  had  no  morals,  no  principles,  no  self- 
will,  no  self-control.  All  his  better  qualities 
were  wrecked  on  the  quicksand  of  drink; 
and  of  the  hard-working,  hopeful  days  of 
Aberdeen  nothing  was  left  but  the  know¬ 
ledge  he  had  acquired,  and  a  habit  of  in¬ 
dustry  which  never  deserted  him.  He  was 
not,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  best  tutor 
possible  for  boys.  But  education  in  Pal¬ 
miste  is  difficult 

Mr.  Dumford  liked  to  keep  his  boys  at 
home.  There  was  less  harm  to  be  learned 
there,  at  all  events,  than  in  the  hot,  unhealthy 
town  where  the  college  stood.  And  even 
Mr.  MacIntyre  could  teach  them  mere  book 
learning.  So  they  stayed  at  home,  and 
grew  in  years  and  stature. 

In  appearance  they  were  as  different  as 


in  manners.  For  Philip,  the  elder,  was 
strong,  sturdy,  and  overbearing.  Arthur 
was  slight,  delicate,  and  yielding.  If  Philip 
wanted  anything,  he  always  had  it.  Philip, 
too,  wanted  everything.  The  best  pony 
was  his,  the  best  dogs,  the  best  gun.  He 
was  the  cleverer — the  favourite  with  Mr. 
MacIntyre:  sharp  of  tongue,  and  cool  of 
temperament.  But  he  was  not  popular. 
Arthur  was.  By  his  soft,  feminine  ways;  by 
the  gentle  sympathy  which  he  showed  for 
all  alike;  by  the  kindly  grace  of  his  manner, 
which  he  inherited  from  his  mother,  he 
gained  affection  where  his  cousin  only  gained 
fear.  The  children  ran  after  him  when  he 
walked  through  the  village ;  the  women  came 
to  him  to  adjust  their  differences;  the  In¬ 
dians,  when  they  had  a  petition  to  offer  or 
a  point  to  gain,  which  was  nearly  every  day, 
waited  till  they  could  get  hold  of  the  chota 
sahib,  the  little  master.  Philip,  though  he 
pretended  to  despise  this  popularity,  was 
secretly  annoyed  at  it  It  rankled  in  his 
heart  that  he,  for  his  part,  commanded  no 
man's  affection.  By  degrees,  too,  as  he 
grew  up,  he  began  to  ask  questions  about 
himself.  These  his  uncle  put  aside,  quietly 
but  firmly.  And  gradually  a  sort  of  feeling 
of  inferiority  took  possession  of  him.  There 
was  something — what,  he  never  guessed — 
that  was  not  to  be  told  him :  something  that 
had  better  not  be  spoken  of,  something 
that  made  him  different  from  his  cousin. 
It  was  the  germ  of  what  was  to  grow  into  a 
great  tree — a  tree  whose  fruit  was  poison,  and 
whose  very  shadow  was  noxious.  But  at  this 
time  it  only  stimulated  him.  It  made  him 
more  eager  to  surpass  his  cousin ;  threw  him 
with  fresh  vigour  into  his  studies;  and  urged 
him  to  practise  more  and  more  the  arts 
which  he  thought  would  lead  to  success  in 
life.  These — for  the  boy's  knowledge  of 
life  was  very  small — he  imagined  to  be 
chiefly  skill  at  shooting  and  riding.  He  did 
both  splendidly.  Arthur  did  both  indif¬ 
ferent^. 

Mr.  Dumford  seemed  to  take  but  little 
notice  of  their  progress.  Still,  from  a  word 
here  and  there,  they  knew  that  he  watched 
them.  Nor  could  Philip  complain,  when 
his  uncle  gave  him  the  best  horse  that  could 
be  got  in  the  island,  and  the  costliest  gun, 
that  he  was  overlooked.  There  were,  how¬ 
ever,  few  times  when  the  grave  man  con¬ 
versed  much  with  them.  Sometimes,  at 
breakfast — that  meal  which  means,  in  a 
planter's  house,  an  early  dinner  at  half-past 
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eleven,  when  the  work  of  the  day,  which  has 

gone  on  for  five  or  six  hours,  is  more  than 
half  over,  which  is  followed  by  two  or  three 
hours  of  rest  and  lazy  talk — he  would  relax, 
and  tell  them  long  stories  of  English  life 
and  youthful  adventure,  at  which  their  faces 
were  set  aglow,  and  their  hearts  beating 
with  excitement.  Or  he  would  set  forth 
the  perils  of  a  young  man’s  course;  hiding 
little ;  letting  them  know  some  of  the  temp¬ 
tations  that  lie  in  the  way  of  life;  telling  them 
something  of  the  battle  that  lay  before  them ; 
and — for  George  Dumford  was  now  a  reli¬ 
gious  man — backing  up  his  pictures  with  a 
homily  on  duty.  Surely,  there  is  but  one 
thing  needful  to  teach  boys — to  do  their 
duty;  and  one  thing  above  all  to  train  in 
them,  the  power  of  will  that  will  help  them 
to  do  it.  On  Sunday  mornings,  they  would 
read  the  service  of  the  Church,  the  three 
together — Phil  taking  the  first  lesson,  and 
Arthur  the  second.  By  this  arrangement, 
the  younger  boy  seemed  to  get  all  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Christ,  and  the  elder  all  the  passion 
and  rebellious  self-will  of  the  Israelites. 

Once  a  week  or  so  they  generally  rode, 
the  two  boys  together,  but  sometimes  Mr. 
Dumford  with  them,  to  see  Madeleine. 

Madeleine,  some  three  years  younger  than 
Arthur,  was  the  one  thing  that  kept  the 
boys  alive  to  a  sense  of  the  social  side  of 
life.  She,  like  them,  was  motherless;  and, 
like  them,  lived  with  her  father,  M.  de  Ville- 
roy,  on  a  sugar  estate,  his  property.  She 
was  everybody’s  pet  and  plaything — a  bright 
little  black -haired  beauty,  whose  laughter 
kept  the  house  gay,  and  whose  wilful  ways 
were  law.  M.  de  Villeroy  was  one  of  those 
grand  Frenchmen — some  dsty  we  shall  see 
them  all  in  their  proper  place  again — whose 
manners  are  the  perfection  of  courtesy,  and 
whose  ideas  chiefly  date  from  a  time  when 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  king;  or,  to  speak 
more  truly,  from  a  time  when  Francis  the 
First  was  king.  Not  that  his  own  birth 
dated  from  either  of  those  reigns.  He  and 
his  were  colonists  in  Palmiste  Island  from 
very  early  in  the  last  century.  The  Marshal 
de  Villeroy  he  spoke  of  as  his  cousin.  He 
had  the  right,  if  he  wished,  to  call  himself 
marquis.  He  had  a  profound  contempt  for 
rofuritrs,  and  held  that  gentleman  was  a  name 
that  belonged  to  him  by  Divine  right;  but 
he  held,  too,  that  the  name  involved  duties 
— and  truth,  honour,  and  bravery  were  the 
three  points  of  his  creed.  For  Christianity,  I 
fear  that,  like  too  many  of  his  counttymen, 


he  considered  it  as  an  admirable  method 
of  imparting  notions  of  order  to  the  vulgar; 
and  though  he  would  not  openly  scoff  at  it, 
yet,  when  alone  with  his  friend  Dumford, 
he  would  let  fall  such  slight  indications  of  a 
contemptuous  toleration  as  almost  justified 
the  priests  in  calling  him  a  Voltairean.  Vol¬ 
taire — or  M.  Arouet,  as  he  preferred  to  call 
him — he  always  declared  to  be  a  man  who 
had  done  an  infinite  amount  of  mischief; 
and  he  held  all  men  of  genius  in  equal  dis¬ 
like,  from  a  persuasion  that  their  mission  in 
life  was  to  prematurely  popularize  the  ideas 
of  the  nobility.  The  Revolution,  he  would 
explain,  was  the  work  of  men  of  genius. 
The  ideas  which  they  propagated  had  long 
been  current  among  the  more  cultivated  of 
the  nobility.  These,  however,  forbore  to 
carry  to  their  bitter  end  the  logical  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  convictions.  Nothing  in 
social  and  political  economy  could  be  logical. 
All  must  be  compromise.  But  what  the 
Revolution  took  thirty  years  to  achieve 
would,  he  maintained,  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  liberality  of  the  divinely 
appointed  rulers  of  things  in  ten,  without 
bloodshed. 

“  Obsairve,”  said  Mr.  MacIntyre,  “  Mira- 
beau  was  a  gentleman.” 

To  which  M.  de  Villeroy  replied  that 
Mirabeau’s  life  was  fatal  to.  any  kind  of 
purity  of  action;  and  that,  despite  of  any 
alleged  instances  to  the  contrary,  great 
things  could  only  be  done  by  men  of  pure 
life. 

We  must  not,  however,  waste  time  on 
M.  de  Villeroy.  He  disappears  directly 
out  of  the  story.  But  he  was  one  of  the 
few  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
boys’  daily  life.  Mr.  Durnford,  with  his  high 
standard  of  duty  and  Christian  honour;  M. 
de  Villeroy,  with  his  standard  of  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  ideal;  Mr.  MacIntyre,  alternately  pre¬ 
senting  the  example  of  a  scholar — varied, 
if  not  profound — and  the  drunken,  helpless 
helot;  the  ignorant,  childish  mass  of  In¬ 
dians  and  blacks  on  the  estate;  and  pretty 
little  Madeleine,  to  keep  them  gentle,  and 
give  them  that  delicacy  of  feeling  which  only 
contrast  with  the  other  sex  can  impart.  Let 
us  bear  these  things  in  mind,  and  remember 
in  the  story  to  come  how  ever  so  little  an 
accident  may  mar  the  growth  of  the  most 
promising  tree. 

The  accident  happened  thus.  Phil  was 
now  about  fifteen — a  strong,  handsome  boy, 
whose  dark  wavy  hair  and  slightly  olive 
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skin  were  set  off  by  a  pair  of  bright  black 
eyes  and  regular  features,  closely  resembling 
those  of  Mr.  Dumford.  It  was  some  little 
time,  he  could  not  himself  say  how  it  began, 
since  the  feeling  had  sprung  up  that  I  have 
alluded  to  of  his  own  inferiority.  As  yet 
it  was  but  an  uneasy  thought,  sometimes 
dying  away  altogether,  sometimes  springing 
again  full-grown  into  his  brain.  But  it  was 
there.  He  awoke  this  particular  morning 
with  it,  and  went  out,  in  the  early  dawn, 
morose  and  sullen.  Presently,  when  Arthur 
joined  him,  and  they  walked  about  with  their 
arms  round  each  other's  necks  in  boyish 
fashion,  the  ghost  vanished,  and  Phil  be¬ 
came  himself  again.  They  got  their  ponies 
saddled,  drank  their  coffee,  and  rode  off  to 
meet  the  tutor. 

Presently  they  came  upon  him,  plodding 
slowly  uphill,  on  his  broken-kneed  Pegu 
pony,  with  his  huge  straw  hat  on  and  his 
cigar  in  his  mouth. 

“  Obsairve,”  observed  the  philosopher,  as 
they  turned  to  go  back  with  him,  “man's 
just  the  creature  of  habit” 

He  pronounced  it  “  hahbit.” 

“  So  he  is,”  said  Phil,  who  immediately 
guessed  that  his  instructor  had  been  more 
than  usually  drunk  the  night  before.  “  Some¬ 
body  else  has  made  that  remark  before  you, 
Mr.  MacIntyre.” 

“  Don't  take  the  word  out  o'  the  mouth 
o’  the  prophet  of  the — I  mean  your  tutor, 
young  man,”  said  Mr.  MacIntyre.  “  Man,  as 
I  said,  is  the  creature  of  habit.” 

They  rode  on  in  silence  for  awhile,  wait¬ 
ing  further  light  from  the  sage. 

This  presently  came. 

“Of  all  habits  that  flesh  is  heir  to,”  he 
went  on,  “  let  me  caution  you  against  in¬ 
temperance.  Whisky,  in  my  country,  may 
be  taken  in  moderation.  Brandy,  never. 
You  will  obsairve  that  it  furs  the  tongue, 
confuses  the  brain,  and  prevents  that  orderly 
sequence  of  thought  inseparable  from  meta- 
pheesical  study.  Take  the  advice  of  one  who 
has  seen  the  world,  young  men;  and  when 
you  go  into  it,  be  careful  to  stop  at  the 
fourth  or  fifth  tumbler.  What  is  taken  after 
that  gives  headache.” 

“  Have  you  a  headache  this  morning, 
sir?” 

“  Philip,  your  question  pains  me.  It  is 
true  that  I  have  headache,  the  result  of 
eating  imperfectly  cooked  steak  last  night. 
But  your  question,  in  connection  with  my 
warning  and  advice,  might  seem — I  only  say 


seem — to  imply  suspicion  that  I  had  been 
drinking  last  night" 

“  Not  at  all,  sir,”  said  Phil.  “  Steak  is 
indigestible.  Let  me  bring  you  a  bottle  of 
soda  when  we  get  in.” 

“  Ye're  a  good  lad,”  answered  MacIntyre, 

“  and  I  think  I'll  take  it” 

He  took  it,  and  they  presently  fell  to 
their  studies  till  breakfast  The  day  passed 
as  usual  till  the  afternoon,  when  the  clatter 
of  hoofs  told  the  approach  of  visitors.  They 
were  Madeleine  and  her  father.  The  boys 
ran  to  help  her  off  her  pony,  and  they  all 
three  went  off  to  the  garden  together. 

Madeleine's  favourite  was  Arthur.  But 
Philip,  as  usual,  wanted  to  appropriate  her. 
Already  the  girl  was  conscious  of  herself. 
She  took  the  usual  feminine  delight  in 
being  petted  and  caressed;  and  accepted 
the  homage  of  the  boys  with  the  air  that 
seems  to  come  naturally  to  beautiful  women. 
She  was  born  to  be  admired.  Women  who 
have  that  destiny  accept  it  without  any  mur¬ 
muring,  and  with  no  surprise. 

Philip  to-day,  however,  was  cross-grained. 
He  did  not  want  her  to  talk  to  Arthur— he 
wanted  to  have  her  all  to  himself.  Then 
they  began  to  quarrel.  It  was  a  children's 
quarrel,  that  might  have  been  ended  directly  ! 
but  for  a  luckless  remark  of  Philip's. 

“Never  mind,  Madeleine,”  he  said.  “You 
can  play  with  Arthur  if  you  like;  but  when 
we  grow  up  you’ll  marry  me.” 

“Indeed,  I  shall  not,”  she  said.  “I  am 
going  to  marry  Arthur,”  and  went  and  held  up 
her  face  to  be  kissed  by  that  blushing  youth. 

“Arthur!”  said  Philip,  with  great  con¬ 
tempt  “Why,  I  can  turn  him  over  as  easy 
as -  See.” 

He  caught  his  cousin  by  the  shoulder, 
and  turned  him  round,  throwing  him  off, 
so  that  he  tripped  and  fell  with  his  face  to 
the  ground.  Arthur,  however,  rose  to  the 
occasion;  and,  springing  up,  struck  him 
smartly  in  the  face. 

The  battle  lasted  for  a  moment  only,  and 
Philip  stood  victorious.  Madeleine#an  to 
the  rescue  of  her  prostrate  lover. 

“Go  away,”  she  cried.  “I  believe  what 
people  say  of  you.  I  will  never  speak  to 
you  again.” 

“  And,  pray,  what  do  people  say?”  asked 
Philip. 

“They  say  that  you  are  cruel  and  selfish; 
that  you  tease  Arthur  and  vex  him ;  and  that 
you  want  to  get  everything  for  yourself.  Go 
away.” 
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Philip  went  away.  It  was  the  first  time 
the  boys  had  struck  each  other.  He  was 
angry  with  himself,  angry  with  Arthur,  angry 
with  Madeleine.  And  in  this  mood  he 
strolled  along  till  he  found  himself  at  the 
stables.  Then  he  thought  he  would  have 
a  ride.  Going  into  his  own  pony’s  box,  he 
found  the  syce  had  not  rubbed  him  down, 
or  even  touched  him  since  the  morning,  and 
was  now  sitting — a  gaunt,  tall  Indian  of  six 
feet — eating  rice  in  perfect  unconcern.  Phil’s 
temper  boiled  over.  He  flew  at  the  man  in 
a  fuiy  of  rage — kicking,  striking,  and  cursing 
at  him.  The  poor  groom  was  at  first  ap¬ 
palled;  and  standing  up  sideways  to  the 
wall,  he  lifted  his  leg  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  arm,  as  some  small  protection  against 
the  blows.  At  last  they  became  insuppor¬ 
table,  and  in  self-defence  he  took  the  boy  by 
the  shoulders,  and  held  him  at  arm’s  length. 

Hindustani  is  gifted,  above  all  languages, 
with  a  capacity  of  swearing.  The  power  of 
insult  is  in  no  other  language  so  great.  Our 
own  noble  vernacular,  when  judiciously  used 
— say,  by  the  mate  of  an  American  sailing 
ship,  or  an  able  seaman  in  our  merchant 
service — can  do  a  good  deal;  but  its  re¬ 
sources  are  miserable  indeed  compared 
with  the  strength  and  vivacity  possessed  by 
its  sister  branch  of  the  Aryan  family. 

Phil  had  picked  up  this  knowledge.  He 
used  it  now,  pouring  out  great  volleys  of 
insult — words  which  he  ’had  often  heard, 
but  never  used  before;  terms  which  con¬ 
veyed  reproaches  he  did  not  even  under¬ 
stand — on  the  head  of  the  offending  groom. 
He,  for  his  part,  only  looked  scared;  until, 
stung  beyond  all  endurance,  he  pushed  the 
boy  back  into  the  straw,  seized  the  great 
wooden  bar  of  the  loose  box,  and  brandished 
it  over  him,  crying — 

“  Bastard,  I’ll  kill  you !” 

Phil  looked  at  him,  bewildered.  Then, 
suddenly,  he  seemed  to  take  in  the  whole 
force  of  the  word;  and  instead  of  offering 
any  resistance,  or  making  any  retort,  he 
seemed  to  be  suddenly  crushed,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands. 

The  groom  jjut  down  the  bar,  and  began 
to  tremble.  'Hien  he  furtively — something 
after  the  manner  of  a  burglar  on  the  stage — 
stole  out  of  the  stables.  Between  the  stables 
and  the  nearest  canes  there  was  an  open 
space,  cleared  for  some  purpose  or  other, 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Across  this  he  sped, 
half  doubled  up,  in  long  strides,  and  was 
lost  in  the  canes. 
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Three  weeks  elapsed  before  he  showed 
up  again;  then  he  was  brought  back,  a 
monument  of  emaciation.  He  had  been 
hiding  in  the  forest,  making  predatory  ex¬ 
cursions  at  night  to  the  nearest  canes,  and 
on  these  he  had  lived.  The  watchman  appre¬ 
hended  him,  and  marched  him  in  at  day¬ 
break,  brandishing  his  long  stick  with  an  air  of 
great  importance  and  grandeur  ;  the  mise¬ 
rable  prisoner,  who  was  about  two  feet  taller 
than  his  captor,  slouching  along  after  him. 
And  when  he  came  to  the  house,  seeing  Phil 
alonQ  on  the  verandah,  he  fell,  a  mere  mass 
of  terror  and  despair,  and  grovelled  before 
him.  Phil  kicked  him  up,  and  ordered 
loftily  that  he  should  be  sent  back  to  the 
stables. 

But  when  he  was  left  alone,  he  was,  for 
the  moment,  stunned.  Suddenly,  it  all 
burst  upon  him.  Without  other  evidence 
than  the  mere  insult  of  the  Hindoo,  he 
kricw  it  was  true.  The  position  he  held  in 
the  house;  the  superior  consideration  in 
which  Arthur  was  held ;  the  silence  of  his 
uncle  about  his  own  father — all  were  proofs 
to  him.  He  rose  and  came  into  the  open 
air,  as  miserable  as  boy  could  well  be. 
Suddenly,  however,  another  thought  struck 
him. 

Imagine  that  you  have  been  brought  up 
to  believe — not  by  being  taught  in  so  many 
words,  but  by  power  of  association — that 
there  are  two  distinct  races  of  mankind; 
that  God  has  made  one  for  mastery  and  the 
other  for  subjection ;  that  while  it  is  your 
duty,  as  the  sovereign,  to  rule  wisely  and 
mildly,  you  cannot  but  feel  a  certain  amount 
of  contempt — proportioned,  of  course,  to 
your  wisdom  and  mildness — for  the  governed 
race.  Suppose  you  have  gone  on,  being 
neither  very  wise  nor  very  mild,  till  your 
contempt  has  become  overweening,  and 
your  pride  of  race  excessive.  Then  suppose, 
in  the  height  of  your  arrogance,  you  hear 
suddenly  that  you  are  an  impostor;  that  you 
belong  to  the  race  you  despise;  that  you 
are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  one  of  the 
humblest  of  them.  This  was  Phil’s  thought. 
Like  the  first,  it  was  not  a  conjecture,  but  a 
certainty.  Little  as  he  knew  of  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  world,  he  knew  well  enough  that 
illegitimacy  implied  black  blood :  nothing 
else  was  possible  in  Palmiste.  He  thought, 
too,  of  his  black  wavy  hair,  his  pale  olive 
skin ;  and  he  moaned  in  his  agony. 

There  was  one  more  test.  He  looked  at 
his  nails.  Beneath  them  was  the  blue  stain 
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that  the  African  blood  always  leaves.  And 
he  gave  up  hope. 

Then  he  sat  down  and  sobbed.  It  all 
seemed  so  cruel :  it  was  so  strange  and  so 
dreadful.  The  pride  of  life  was  gone.  No¬ 
thing  was  left  but  shame,  and  degradation. 
He  crouched  among  the  trees,  and  would 
have  cried  for  death,  had  death  occurred  to 
him  as  even  a  remote  possibility.  He  sat 
motionless,  while  the  weight  of  his  grief 
bent  down  his  young  shoulders. 

As  he  sat  there,  the  sun  got  lower.  Pre¬ 
sently  it  disappeared  behind  the  hills.  Long 
fingers  of  light  came  out,  vibrating  a  sort  of 
good  night  to  the  world ;  and  then  it  became 
dark.  The  darkness  weighed  upon  him. 
He  got  up,  and  wandered  out,  thinking  how 
he  should  go  into  the  house;  and  found 
himself  near  the  stables.  There  he  saw 
some  one  with  a  lamp.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
lamp  was  unsteady,  shifting  about  like  a 
light  at  a  masthead. 

After  studying  this  phenomenon  for  a 
little  time,  he  went  to  discover  its  cause.  I 
regret  to  say  that  he  found  his  preceptor, 
Mr.  MacIntyre,  very  drunk  indeed,  making 
shots  at  the  stable  door,  with  the  view  of 
getting  out  his  pony  and  riding  home  to 
dinner. 

He  had  been  left  alone  all  the  afternoon, 
and  finding  a  brandy  bottle  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood,  had  finished  it,  with 
these  disastrous  results. 

Phil  helped  him  to  open  the  stable  door, 
and  saddled  his  pony  for  him. 

“ Obsairve,”  said  Mr.  MacIntyre,  “the 
mind  of  man,  as  you  will  find  from  a  study 
of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Condeetioned,  has 
a  tendency  to — to — ” 

Here  he  fell  over  the  bar  that  the  groom 
had  left  behind  him. 

“Mr.  MacIntyre,”  said  Philip,  “you’re 
drunk  again.” 

“  Young  man,  no — no,  young  man.  The 
curry  at  breakfast  was  prawn  cu — curry.  It 
always  makes  me  so.” 

A  thought  struck  the  boy. 

“  Mr.  MacIntyre,”  he  said,  “did  you  know 
my  father?” 

“Your  father?”  repeated  the  drunken 
scamp.  “Of  course  I  know  your  father. 
Mishter  Durnford’s  your  father,  and  Marie’s 
your  mother — pretty  little  Marie.”  Then 
he  began  maundering  on  —  “  Pretty  little 
Marie,  pretty  little  girl — wouldn’t  speak  to 
me.” 

“Marie — what  Marie?” 

“  Marie — never  had  ’nother  name.  Went 
away— went  away  to  England — died.” 

Philip  turned  away  and  left  him,  and  pre¬ 
sently  he  heard  the  pony,  who  knew  his  way 
better  than  his  master,  go  clattering  down 
the  road. 

He  went  in,  washed  and  brushed  himself, 
and  appeared  at  dinner,  pale  and  quiet  Ma¬ 
deleine  and  Arthur  had  it  all  their  own  way 
for  once,  for  he  never  even  contradicted 
them. 

CHAPTER  V. 

HTIME  passed  on.  Philip  said  nothing  of 

A  his  discovery,  only  he  became  quieter. 
The  boy  of  fifteen  in  a  year  changed  into  a 
tall,  resolute  young  man,  who  might  have 
been  taken  for  two  and  twenty.  The  light 
moustache  on  his  upper  lip  proclaimed  his 
manhood.  Boyhood  grows  more  rapidly 
into  adolescence  under  the  hot  sun  of 
Palmiste,  and  his  firm  step  and  upright 
carriage  announced  one  who,  at  any  rate, 
seemed  ready  to  make  a  fight  for  it. 

He  never,  but  once,  alluded  to  his  con¬ 
versation  with  Mr.  MacIntyre.  But  one  ! 
day,  after  a  long  silence,  Arthur  being  out 
of  the  way,  he  reminded  the  tutor  of  what 
he  had  told  him.  Poor  Mr.  MacIntyre  was 
thunderstruck.  He  remembered  absolutely  , 
nothing  of  it  | 

“  Tell  me,”  he  gasped,  his  face  becoming  i 
fearfully  red — “  tell  me  exactly  what  I  said,  j 
Phil.  Ah !  Loord,  what  an  evil  spirit 
brandy  is!” 

Phil  told  him. 

“  I  suppose  it  was  true,”  he  added  care¬ 
lessly. 

Mr.  MacIntyre  rose  and  went  out  on  the 
verandah,  looking  round  every  comer  to  see 
if  there  were  listeners  about  Then  he 
opened  every  door — there  were  seven  in 
the  room — and  looked  in  each  chamber. 
No  one  was  at  hand,  save  in  the  dining¬ 
room.  Here  there  were  two  of  the  Indian 
boys  amusing  themselves  with  a  rude  dra¬ 
matic  performance;  for  one  had  put  on  a 
pair  of  spectacles,  and,  with  an  empty  bottle 
in  his  hand,  was  staggering  up  and  down, 
like  one  who  was  well  drunken,  while  the 
other  looked  on  and  applauded.  Mr. 
MacIntyre  himself  wore  glasses.  He  could 
not,  of  course,  imagine  that  the  representa¬ 
tion  was  a  description  of  himself ;  but  as  a 
friend  of  discipline,  he  felt  bound  to  indict 
chastisement,  and  accordingly  horsewhipped 
the  one  he  paught,  who  had  been  depog  | 
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nothing,  and  then  he  came  back  flushed 
with  the  exercise. 

Sitting  down  again,  and  pouring  out  a 
glass  of  brandy  and  water,  he  sighed  out — 

"Yes,  Phil;  it  is  true — more's  the  pity, 
my  poor  bairn!  It's  just  awfu’,  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  world.  We  fight  against  it,  we 
philosophers,  but  we  do  awfu*  little.  It's 
quite  true.  But,  Phil,  no  one  knows  it.  I 
know  it,  because  I  brought  you  here,  a  wee 
bit  thing  of  eighteen  months,  and  told  the 
folk  you  were  Mr.  Durnford’s  nephew.  And 
Mrs.  Durnford  knew  it;  for  her  husband 
told  her.  Eh !  she  was  good.  There  must 
be  a  Heaven,  boy,  for  some  people — if 
there's  an  after-life  at  all,  which  I  vara  much 
doot.  We,  who  have  had  our  backslidings, 
would  not  be  comfortable  in  the  same  place 
with  her  and  her  like.  They  would  have 
their  own  apairtments.  I  sometimes  think, 
Phil,  I  should  be  happier  down  below,  near 
the  Bar.” 

"And  no  one  suspects?" 

"I  sometimes  think  M.  de  Villeroy  sus¬ 
pects.  He's  just  a  devil,  that  man.  He 
finds  out  everything.  Last  week  he  came 
to  me,  and  told  me  that  he'd  found  out  how 
I  had—" 

"Well?"  For  the  good  man  stopped. 

"I  think  I'll  take  another  glass,  Phil. 
Yes,  thank  you.  You  were  saying — " 

"What  became  of  my  mother,  then?” 

"I  don't  know,  Phil.  I  can't  tell  you. 
She  went  away.  Your  father  told  me  she 
went  to  England.  Afterwards  he  said  that 
she  was  dead.  She  was  lady's  maid,  com¬ 
panion,  humble  friend,  whatever  you  call  it, 
to  Mrs.  Durnford  before  her  marriage.  And 
remember,  Phil,  that  she  was  the  hand¬ 
somest  woman  in  the  island.  Hardly  a 
touch  of — ” 

"Stop,"  shouted  Philip,  crimson — "stop, 
I  won't  hear  it.” 

The  tutor  stopped,  and  presently  went 
away,  seeing  no  further  opportunity  for 
either  philosophy  or  drink. 

And,  for  good  reasons  of  his  own,  he  for- 
|  bore  to  inform  Mr.  Durnford  of  what  had 
passed  between  himself  and  Phil. 

'  But,  one  evening,  Philip  had  a  little  con¬ 
versation  with  his  uncle,  as  he  still  called 
him. 

"If  you  can  spare  five  mintftes,  sir,”  he 
said  one  evening  when  Mr.  Durnford  had 
smoked  his  cigar,  and  was  showing  the 
usual  signs  of  departure  to  his  own  quarters. 

"Certainly,  Philip— what  is  it?” 


He  sat  down  to  listen.  Then  Philip 
began,  with  considerable  trepidation,  but 
with  a  certain  dignity  of  manner,  to  explain 
himself 

"You know,  sir,  that  I  am  past  sixteen?" 
Mr.  Durnford  nodded.  "  And  I  think  you 
will  allow  me  to  ask  you  if  my  father,  of 
whom  you  have  told  me  nothing,  gave  me 
at  his  death  any  means  of  entering  life.  I 
have  seen,  sir,  for  some  time,  that  there  are 
points  connected  with  our  family  history 
that  you  do  not  wish  known  to  me.  I  shall 
never  ask  for  information.  My  father,  as 
you  have  told  me,  was  in  the  army.  I  ask 
for  nothing  more.  He  was  a  gentleman, 
because  you  are  a  gentleman.  That  he  did 
nothing  to  disgrace  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  I  am  sure." 

"  In  the  eyes  of  the  world?  No,”  said 
Mr.  Durnford. 

"  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  have  from  your 
lips.  Now,  sir,  am  I  a  beggar? — that  is,  am 
I  wholly  dependent  on  you?” 

Mr.  Durnford  did  not  answer  for  a  few 
moments. 

"  I  am  glad,  Phil,  that  this  talk  has  been 
held  between  us.  It  must  have  come, 
sooner  or  later.” 

"Why  should  it  not  come,  sir?” 

"  No  reason  at  all — none.  Only,  family 
business  is  always  disagreeable.  Let  me 
tell  you,  once  for  all,  that  your  father's 
money  was  placed  wholly  and  unreservedly 
in  my  hands,  for  your  benefit.  I  have  done 
for  your  benefit  what  I  could  for  you.  You 
will  be,  at  the  age  of  tw enty-one,  the  master 
of  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  a-year.  It 
is  not  much;  but,  with  a  profession,  it  is 
plenty." 

"  It  will  do,  sir,”  said  Philip.  "  I  am 
glad  it  is  so  much.” 

"  But  what  profession  will  you  take?  You 
are  not  a  bookworm.  The  law  would  do 
little  for  you.  The  church?" 

"  Impossible." 

"Quite  so,  as  I  was  about  to  remark. 
Then,  what  are  we  to  do  with  you?" 

"  I  shall  go  into  the  army,  sir.  At  least, 
I  can  carry  a  sword." 

"And  use  it,  too,  Phil,  I  think.  We  will 
talk  about  this  afterwards." 

But  they  never  did. 

Early  that  year,  while  the  hot  rains  of 
January  were  still  soaking  into  the  steaming 
earth,  and  the  sun  was  vertical  at  noonday, 
there  was  brought  a  rumour — vague  at  first, 
but  too  soon  confirmed — that  cholera  had 
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appeared  in  the  principal  town.  Up  to 
that  day,  cholera  had  been  unknown.  No 
scourge  of  pestilence  had  ever  fallen  on 
the  island  that  insurance  companies  ranked 
rather  higher  than  England,  and  on  which 
they  put  a  tropical  per  centage  out  of  mere 
fun,  and  with  the  cheerfulness  of  men  who 
are  certain  to  make  their  money.  Nobody 
ever  died  young,  except  from  drink.  Nobody 
read  the  lessons  about  the  uncertainty  of  life 
as  applying,  even  indirectly,  to  himself;  and 
the  very  parsons  had  forgotten  that  life  was 
ever  anything  but  threescore  years  and  ten 
— fully  told.  So  that  when  men  first  heard 
that  the  cholera  was  come,  they  laughed. 

There  were  various  rumours  as  to  its  origin. 
One  said  that  a  captain  of  a  coolie  ship  had 
put  ashore,  being  then  in  quarantine,  and 
having  spent  the  evening  with  four  friends, 
had  gone  back  at  night  to  his  ship.  But 
the  four  friends  died  next  day;  and  there 
was  no  one  to  tell  whether  the  captain  had 
.  left  the  ship  or  not,  for  all  his  sailors  died. 

Others  said  that  it  was  produced  by  the 
shameful  excesses  of  the  Chinamen  in  pork. 
This  was  disproved  by  the  fact  that  no  China¬ 
man  died  of  cholera  at  all.  They  went  about 
in  great  glee,  with  mighty  uplifting  and  pride 
of  heart;  rubbing  their  hands  when  they 
came  upon  some  poor  negro  doubled  up 
by  the  enemy  that  seized  him  so  suddenly 
and  killed  him  so  easily. 

Others,  again,  attributed  it  to  the  British 
Government.  That  malignant  power — con¬ 
scious,  for  many  years,  of  the  foe  that  threat¬ 
ened  the  island  —  deliberately,  and  with 
malice  prepense,  had  left  unguarded  all  the 
avenues  by  which  it  might  enter.  The  editor 
of  the  most  respectable  paper,  daring  to  say 
that  the  enforcement  of  the  quarantine  laws' 
had  been  more  rigid  than  usual  of  late  years, 
was  set  upon,  one  starry  evening,  by  a  dozen 
public-spirited  mulattoes,  and  horsewhipped. 
That  is,  they  began  to  horsewhip  him;  but  a 
soldier  happening  to  come  round  the  comer, 
slung  his  belt  and  dispersed  them,  devious, 
rapidly  flying.  An  account  of  the  affair  ap¬ 
peared  in  both  the  straw-paper  organs  next 
day,  in  which  the  brave  assailants  were  held 
up  to  public  admiration  as  patriots  of  the 
deepest  dye.  They  were  compared  to  Ti- 
moleon,  to  Brutus,  to  Harmodius,  to  Mira- 
beau,  to  Soulouque,  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  to 
Wilberforce,  and  to  Toussaint  L/Ouverture. 
They  were  to  have  been  brought  before  the 
magistrate  for  assault;  but  he  and  all  the 
officials  of  his  court  died  of  cholera,  and 


the  affair  dropped.  And,  as  the  pestilence 
grew  worse,  men’s  hearts  failed  them  for 
fear.  The  town  of  St  Denys  had  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  some  sixty  thousand.  These  were 
dying  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  a-day. 
All  day  long,  and  all  night,  the  prisoners 
were  kept  at  work  digging  graves  —  not 
single  graves,  but  long  common  fosses,  fifty 
feet  long  and  eight  feet  deep.  There  was 
no  time  to  make  coffins.  As  fast  as  the 
bodies  were  brought,  the  upper  part  of  the 
shell  in  which  they  were  laid  was  slipped 
out,  and  the  sand  covered  them  up.  The 
priests — is  there  any  fearlessness  like  that 
of  a  Catholic  priest? — stood  all  day  by  the 
grave,  chanting  the  monotonous  funeral  ser¬ 
vice,  burials  going  on  all  the  time.  Now 
and  then  one  of  the  gravediggers  would  be 
struck  down,  and  carried  off,  shrieking  and 
crying,  to  a  hospital.  For  if  a  black  is 
once  taken  to  a  hospital,  he  abandons  hope; 
and,  should  he  come  out  again,  is  received 
by  his  friends — not  with  the  rejoicing  that 
would  await  one  risen  from  the  dead,  but 
rather  with  such  disappointment  as  greeted 
Martin  Chuzzlewit  when  he  came  back  from 
Eden. 

The  shops  were  closed;  the  wharves  de¬ 
serted;  the  streets  empty,  save  for  the  fre¬ 
quent  bearers  of  the  dead.  Most  mournful 
of  all  was  the  absence  of  mourners.  You 
might  see  a  little  procession  slowly  moving 
down  the  street — one  big  coffin  and  three 
little  ones.  Following  them,  not  some  young 
and  stalwart  mourner — not  one  whose  life 
was  still  before  him — but  a  poor  old  down- 
bent  black,  the  grandfather  of  the  little 
coffins,  the  father  of  the  big  one,  hobbling 
sideways  after  the  dead.  Or  if  it  was  one 
who  had  lived  long  and  in  high  esteem, 
his  coffin  would  be  followed  by  two  or  three 
out  of  the  hundreds  who  counted  him  friend, 
and  who,  in  better  times,  would  have  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  the  grave,  and  pronounced  a 
funeral  oration  over  him. 

Sometimes  the  closed  shops  never  opened 
again  at  all ;  and  then,  long  afrer  the  cholera 
had  gone,  the  police  would  go  at  dead  of 
night,  or  in  the  early  morning,  and  execute 
their  dreadful  task. 

Englishmen  got  together — they  always  do 
in  time  of  danger.  I  once  was  in  a  French 
ship  with  some  half-dozen  English  passen¬ 
gers.  One  was  the  most  foul-mouthed, 
blasphemous  man  I  ever  met — abaft  the 
fo’c’sle,  that  is.  We  had  very  bad  weather 
for  a  week.  For  one  whole  day  we  thought 
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we  should  go  down.  Involuntarily,  we  of 
Great  Britain  found  ourselves  grouped  to¬ 
gether  by  the  davits,  holding  on.  Quoth 
the  blasphemer — 

“  Since  we  are  to  go  down,  we  English 
will  stick  together,  and  let  the  damned 
Frenchmen  drown  by  themselves.  Is  there 
any  fellow  here  that  can  say  a  short  prayer?” 

It  was  a  dreadful  punishment  to  him  for 
his  evil  life,  that  he  couldn’t  remember  even 
the  shortest  in  the  whole  Church  Service; 
and  I  am  quite  sure,  so  staunch  an  Anglican 
was  he,  that  he  would  far  rather  have  gone 
to  the  bottom  with  no  prayer  at  all,  than 
with  anything  extemporaneous  or  irregular. 
Even  the  petition  for  rain  would  have  com¬ 
forted  him. 

However,  in  St.  Denys,  the  English  mer¬ 
chants  sat  together  in  each  other’s  offices. 
They  drank  a  good  deal  of  brandy  in  those 
days,  in  little  occasional  nips,  that  touched 
up  the  liver  if  it  did  not  keep  off*  the 
cholera.  No  business  was  done  of  any 
kind;  nor  was  there  any  pretence  at  it 
No  clerks  came — these  were  mostly  mulat- 
toes,  and  kept  themselves  at  home,  with 
the  shutters  half-closed,  sitting  in  a  hor¬ 
rible  circle  in  the  dark,  and  with  a  fear¬ 
some  fluttering  at  their  hearts.  If  they 
perceived  an  internal  rumbling,  they  took  a 
dose  of  cholera  mixture.  If  any  one  said 
he  felt  unwell,  the  rest  sidled  from  him ;  and 
if  one  was  actually  seized,  they  generally  all 
ran  away.  The  doctor  in  charge  of  the  hos¬ 
pital — he  was  not  a  Frenchman,  nor  was  he 
English,  and  it  would  be  invidious  to  pro¬ 
claim  his  race — ran  away  from  his  post  He 
had  a  stnlggle  of  some  days  between  fear 
and  honour.  At  last,  as  the  sick  were  brought 
in  more  thickly,  honour  lost  ground.  He 
fled : “  L existence?  he  said,  “ avant  tout?  It 
was  an  honest  confession,  and  proved  a  sort 
of  martyr’s  creed;  for  when  he  came  back, 
after  the  thing  was  all  over,  and  the  hospital 
swept  up  again,  clean  and  neat,  he  was 
astonished  to  find  that  the  Government — 
British,  of  course — was  taking  a  harsh  view 
of  the  matter,  and  that  he  was  kicked  out 
in  disgrace.  The  straw-paper  organs  made 
capital  out  of  the  event.  The  writer  of  one 
crushing  article  crammed  for  it,  like  Mr.  Pott’s 
young  man.  John  Huss,  the  early  saints 
of  the  Church,  Savonarola,  Cranmer,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
furnished  illustrations  for  this  admirable 
treatise. 

Nostrums  came  into  great  use.  Men,  at 


other  times  supposed  to  be  of  sound  mind, 
went  about  peppering  their  noses  with  cam¬ 
phor  powder.  Some  swathed  their  bodies 
with  flannel,  and  some  wore  as  little  as  they 
possibly  could.  Some  would,  at  intervals, 
apply  cold  ice  to  the  backbone — others, 
warm  water.  Others,  again,  would  break¬ 
fast  off  bitter  beer  and  boiled  eggs,  and 
dine  on  brandy  and  water  and  soup.  One 
man  wrote  to  the  paper  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  few  Englishmen  died  of  cholera; 
and  that,  as  he  had  recently  discovered,  the 
English  colonists  always  washed  every  morn¬ 
ing,  all  over.  This  he  recommended  to  his 
own  countrymen,  as  a  thing  not,  indeed, 
suddenly  to  be  adopted,  but  to  receive  that 
serious  attention  and  thought  which  the 
gravity  of  the  step  demanded.  For  him¬ 
self,  he  confessed  he  sometimes  washed  his 
feet;  but  rarely. 

One  poor  Briton  nearly  came  to  terrible 
grief.  He  was  a  mariner;  and  one  evening, 
finding  himself,  some  miles  from  St  Denys, 
overcome  with  liquor,  he  fell  down  by  the 
wayside  and  slumbered.  Native  police¬ 
men,  coming  by  with  a  cart,  gathered  him 
up  as  one  dead;  and  a  grave  being  already 
prepared,  they  laid  him  in  it,  fortunately 
removing  the  shell.  The  English  clergy¬ 
man  read  the  service,  with  sorrow  for  die 
poor  fellow  cut  off  so  suddenly,  whose  very 
name  was  unknown,  and  who  lay  there  per¬ 
haps  to  be  looked  for,  many  a  weary  day,  by 
wife  and  children.  He  had  finished,  and 
they  began  heaving  in  the  earth.  As  soon 
as  it  fell  upon  his  face,  the  shock  awakened 
him.  Starting  up,  still  unsteady,  he  began 
to  bawl  out,  “Ahoy  there!  —  ahoy!  Bill 
Gribble,  ahoy!”  The  aborigines  fled,  howl¬ 
ing  in  terror;  nor  would  they  ever  accept 
any  other  version  of  the  story  than  that  it 
was  a  veritable  post-mortem  appearance,  a 
spectre,  that  greeted  them.  And  the  church¬ 
yard  is  haunted  by  it  to  this  day. 

As  for  the  sailor,  he  was  taken  home  by 
the  clergyman,  and  took  the  pledge;  which 
he  kept  till  he  got  to  the  next  port  But  he 
always  swore  he  would  never  get  drunk 
again  in  Pal  mis  te. 

They  were  not  all  cowards.  Brave  deeds 
were  done.  Foremost  of  all,  the  brave 
deeds  of  the  divine  Sisters  of  Mercy.  If  I 
die,  poor  and  alone,  forlorn  and  deserted, 
may  one  of  these  ministering  angels  come 
to  me,  with  her  sweet,  unlovely  face,  and 
passionless  tenderness  of  heart!  Then  may 
she  make  me  a  Catholic,  or  a  Ritualist,  or 
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anything  she  likes — all  for  dear  memory  of 
the  things  I  have  known  her  sisters  do.  For 
to  them  all  duties  are  equally  holy  and 
equally  divine.  To  them  is  nothing  loath¬ 
some,  nothing  revolting;  no  form  of  disease 
or  suffering  too  terrible  to  help;  no  accumu¬ 
lations  of  misery  and  poverty,  no  develop¬ 
ment  of  sickness,  sufficient  to  keep  them 
away. 

Is  it  fair,  without  mentioning  a  living 
man’s  name,  to  mention  his  deeds?  Perhaps 
he  will  never  see  it  in  print  This  is  what 
he  did.  In  the  height  of  the  cholera,  two 
coolie  ships  put  into  port,  both  with  cholera 
raging  on  board.  They  were  promptly  sent 
off  to  quarantine  off  an  islet — a  mere  rock, 
half  a  mile  across — twenty  miles  away. 

Thence,  after  some  time,  news  came  some¬ 
how  to  Palmiste  that  their  apothecary  was 
dead,  and  the  captain,  and  all  the  English 
sailors  but  a  few.  And  all  the  coolies  were 
dying  with  cholera.  Who  would  go  there? 
One  young  army  surgeon  stepped  out,  so 
to  speak,  from  the  ranks.  To  go  there 
was  to  go  to  certain  death.  It  was  a  forlorn 
hope.  There  would  be  no  one  to  help  him, 
no  one  to  talk  to  even;  no  one  to  attend 
him  if  he  was  seized.  He  went.  For  weeks 
he  struggled  with  the  pestilence,  saving  some 
from  the  jaws  of  death,  and  burying  others. 
The  place,  which  was  a  mere  charnel-house, 
he  turned  into  a  hospital — a  Hdtd  Dieu . 

The  poor,  terror-stricken  Indians  slowly 
regained  hope,  and  therefore  health;  and 
when  the  evil  time  died  away,  he  was  able 
to  bring  back  half  at  least  of  his  flock, 
rescued  from  death. 

It  is  a  heroism  that  is  beyond  the  power 
of  any  Victoria  Cross  to  reward;  and  when 
it  fires  the  blood,  and  sets  the  heart  aglow 
of  him  that  reads  it,  the  doer  of  the  gcste  has 
his  fittest  crown  of  glory,  though  he  never 
hear  of  it. 

In  the  country,  away  down  at  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  they  were  comparatively  safe.  Few 
cases  happened  on  the  estate  in  the  earlier 
stage;  but  when  it  began  to  leave  town  it 
broke  out  in  the  country.  Mr.  Dumford 
took  no  precautions.  In  these  matters  he 
thought  it  was  like  a  battle-field.  You  could 
not,  he  said,  devise  any  armour  against  a 
cannon  ball. 

“  Obsairve,”  said  Mr.  MacIntyre,  taking 
a  nip  of  brandy,  “  some  men  are  killed  by  a 
bayonet  thrust.” 

But  one  evening,  when  Phil  and  Arthur 
came  home  from  a  stroll  with  their  guns, 


they  found  MacIntyre  in  a  state  of  wild  alarm 
on  the  verandah.  Mr.  Dumford  had  been 
seized.  No  doctor  had  been  sent  for,  be¬ 
cause  none  was  within  twenty  miles.  They 
had  no  medicine,  except  brandy.  Mr. 
MacIntyre  had  been  giving  him  copious 
draughts.  He  had  taken  a  bottle  and  a 
half  without  the  smallest  effect;  and  now 
Mr.  MacIntyre,  seeing  the  boys  go  into  the 
bed-room,  retreated  to  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  and  began  to  drink  the  rest  of  the 
bottle,  glad  to  be  relieved  of  his  charge. 

There  was  very  little  hope.  They  sent 
off  a  dozen  messengers  for  as  many  doctors. 
But,  with  the  utmost  speed,  no  doctor  could 
arrive  before  the  morning. 

All  night  long  they  watched  and  tended 
him.  Mr.  MacIntyre  by  this  time,  what 
with  terror  and  brandy,  was  helpless.  They 
could  do  literally  nothing.  But  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  came  collapse,  and  comparative  ease. 
The  dying  man  lay  stretched  on  his  back, 
breathing  painfully;  but  conscious.  Philip 
bent  over  him,  and  whispered,  with  dry  eyes 
and  hard  voice,  while  Arthur  was  sobbing 
on  his  knees — 

“ Father,  tell  me  of  my  mother?” 

Mr.  Dumford  turned  his  head  and  looked. 
He  would  have  spoken;  but  a  trembling 
seized  his  limbs,  and  his  eyes  closed  in 
death. 

He  was  buried  the  next  morning.  All  the 
people  on  the  estate  went  to  the  funeral. 
But  Mr.  MacIntyre  was  absent.  For  in  the 
night  a  thought  stmck  him.  It  was  but  a 
week  since  he  had  received,  in  hard  cash, 
the  half  year’s  salary  due  to  him.  Now  he 
saw  his  occupation  gone.  Without  any 
chance  of  finding  employment  in  the  island, 
he  would  be  left  stranded.  He  was  stag¬ 
gered  at  first.  Then  he  reflected  that  no 
one  knew  of  the  payment  except  his  late 
employer.  How  if  he  could  get  the  receipt? 
So,  when  the  funeral  procession  started,  Mr. 
MacIntyre  stayed  behind — no  one  noticing 
his  absence. 

The  house  clear,  he  stole  into  the  dead 
man’s  room.  His  desk  was  open,  just  as  he 
had  left  it.  Here  was  a  chance  which  it 
was  impossible  to  resist 

“It  makes  my  heart  bleed  to  wrong  the 
lads,”  said  MacIntyre,  wiping  his  eyes; 
“but  one  must  consider  himself.” 

Then  he  looked  out  the  receipt  from  the 
file,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  That  done, 
he  searched  for  the  private  account  book, 
which  also  fell  into  his  coat-tail  pocket. 
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Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  an 
admirable  thing  to  get  a  whole  year’s  salary 
instead  of  a  half,  and  he  began  to  hunt  for 
the  previous  receipt.  This  he  could  not 
find,  though  he  searched  everywhere.  But 
he  found  something  which  interested  him, 
and  he  wrapped  it  in  brown  paper,  and  took 
it  also  away  with  him.  It  was  a  big,  fat 
book,  with  clasps  and  a  small  letter  padlock, 
marked  “Private.”  He  went  down  to  his 
cottage,  and  cutting  open  the  clasps,  he  read 
it  from  end  to  end. 

It  was  a  sort  of  irregular  journal,  begin¬ 
ning  sixteen  years  before.  It  opened  with 
a  confession  of  passion  for  Marie. 

“If  the  girl  were  but  a  lady — if  only, 
even,  she  were  not  coloured — I  would  take 
her  away  and  marry  her.  Why  should  I 
not  marry  her?  What  difference  would  it 
make  to  me  whether  people  approved  of  it 
or  not?  .  .  . 

“I  saw  Marie  to-day.  She  met  me  in 
the  garden  behind  her  mistress’s  house. 
How  pretty  the  child  looked,  with  a  rose 
in  her  black  hair !  She  will  meet  me  again 
this  evening.” 

And  so  on,  all  in  the  same  strain. 

In  the  leaves  of  the  book  were  three 
short  notes,  kept  for  some  unknown  reason, 
addressed  to  his  wife;  but  without  date. 

Mr.  MacIntyre,  in  a  fit  of  abstraction, 
took  pern  and  ink,  and  added  a  date — that 
of  Philip’s  birth.  There  was  another  paper 
in  the  journal:  the  certificate  of  marriage  of 
George  Dumford  and  Adrienne  de  Rosnay. 
He  took  this  out;  and  shutting  up  the 
journal,  he  began  to  reflect 

In  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  grew  low, 
he  went  to  the  little  Catholic  church  which 
lies  hidden  away  among  the  trees,  about 
three  miles  from  Fontainebleau. 

Just  then  it  was  shut  up.  For  Father 
O’Leary,  the  jolly  Irish  priest,  who  held 
this  easiest  of  benefices  for  so  many  years, 
had  only  lately  succumbed  to  age ;  and  in 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  colony  no  priest 
had  yet  been  sent  down.  The  presbythre 
was  closed,  the  shutters  up,  and  the  church 
door  locked. 

The  tutor  went  to  the  back  of  the  house ; 
forced  his  way  in  with  no  difficulty,  by  the 
simple  process  of  removing  a  rotten  shutter 
from  the  hinges. 

Hanging  on  the  wall  were  the  church 
keys.  He  took  these,  and  stepped  across 


the  green  to  the  vestry  door,  which  he 
opened,  and  went  in,  shutting  it  after  him, 
whistling  very  softly  to  himself. 

Then  he  opened  the  cupboard,  and  took 
down  the  two  duplicate  church  registers  of 
marriage.  They  were  rarely  used;  because 
in  that  little  place  there  were  few  people  to 
get  married,  except  the  Indians,  who  always 
went  before  the  registrar.  Turning  over  the 
leaves,  which  were  sticking  together  with 
damp — Father  O’Leary  was  always  the  most 
careless  of  men — he  came  to  a  place  where 
one  double  page  had  been  passed  over.  The 
marriage  immediately  before  it  was  dated 
twenty  years  since;  that  after  it  sixteen. 
He  looked  at  the  duplicate  register.  No 
such  omission  of  a  page  had  occurred. 

Whistling  softly,  he  filled  up  the  form  be¬ 
tween  Marie — no  other  name — and  George 
Dumford,  gentleman,  for  a  date  about  a  year 
before  Philip’s  birth.  Then  he  attested  it 
himself — “  Alexander  MacIntyre  ” — in  a  fine 
bold  hand ;  forged  the  signatures  of  the  others ; 
and  added,  as  a  second  witness,  the  mark  of 
one  Adolphe.  Then  he  rubbed  his  hands, 
and  began  to  consider  further. 

After  this,  he  got  the  forms  of  marriage 
certificates,  and  filled  one  up  in  due  form, 
again  signing  it  with  the  name  of  the  deceased 
Father  O’Leary.  Then  he  replaced  that  one 
of  the  two  books  in  which  he  had  written  the 
forgery,  put  the  forged  certificate  in  his 
pocket,  and  the  other  register  under  his 
arm ;  then  locked  up  the  cupboard. 

When  he  had  finished  his  forgeries  he 
looked  into  the  church.  The  setting  sun 
was  shining  through  the  west  window  full 
upon  the  little  altar,  set  about  with  its  two¬ 
penny  gewgaw  ornaments. 

He  shook  his  head. 

“A  blind  superstition,”  he  murmured. 
“We  who  live  under  the  light  of  a  fuller 
Gospel  have  vara  much  to  be  thankful  for.” 

He  went  back  to  the  presbytbre,  replaced 
the  keys,  and  walked  home  with  his  register 
in  his  hands. 

He  had  no  servant,  and  was  accustomed, 
when  he  did  not  dine  at  Fontainebleau,  to 
send  an  Indian  boy  to  the  nearest  shop  and 
buy  some  steak,  which  he  curried  himself. 
He  went  into  the  kitchen — a  little  stone  hut 
built  at  the  back  of  the  cottage — lit  a  fire  of 
sticks,  and  proceeded  to  burn  the  register 
and  Mr.  Dumford's  private  journal. 

The  books  would  not  bum  at  all,  being 
damp  and  mouldy. 

“At  thiscr^t<i  of  progression,”  he  remarked, 
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“I  shall  be  a  twarmonth  getting  through 
them.  Let  us  bury  them.” 

He  dug  a  hole  in  a  comer  close  to  his 
house,  buried  his  books,  piled  the  earth  over 
them,  and  cooked  his  dinner  with  a  cheerful 
heart. 

“A  good  day's  work,”  he  murmured. 
“  Half  a  year's  salary  gained,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  pretty  haul,  if  good  luck  serves. 
Marie  dead,  O'Leary  dead,  one  register 
gone,  the  certificates  in  my  possession. 
Master  Phil,  my  boy,  the  time  will  perhaps 
come  when  you  will  be  glad  to  buy  my 
papers  of  me.” 

Mr.  Dumford's  death  showed  that  he  had 
become  a  rich  man.  All  his  property  went 
by  will  to  “my  son,”  while  of  Philip  no  no¬ 
tice  whatever  was  taken.  Only  the  lawyer 
wrote  him  a  letter  stating  that  by  a  special 
deed  of  gift,  dated  some  years  back,  a  sum 
of  money  was  made  over  to  him,  which  had 
been  accumulating  at  compound  interest,  and 
had  now  amounted  to  five  thousand  pounds. 
This,  at  Palmiste  interest,  was  five  hundred 
pounds  a-year.  As  his  father  had  told  him, 
it  was  his  sole  provision. 

Philip's  heart  was  stung  with  a  sense  of 
wrong.  That  no  mention  was  made  of  him 
— that,  through  all  his  life,  he  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  one  word  of  acknowledgment  or 
affection — that  he  had  been  evidently  re¬ 
garded  as  a  mere  encumbrance  and  a  debt, 
rankled  in  his  bosom.  He  said  nothing, 
not  even  to  Mr.  MacIntyre — who,  now  that 
he  had  no  longer  any  further  prospect  of 
employment,  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
other  pastures.  But  he  brooded  over  his 
wrongs;  and  now  only  one  thought  pos¬ 
sessed  him — to  escape  from  a  place  which 
was  haunted  by  shame. 

Arthur,  too,  wanted  to-  go;  and  then- 
lawyer  and  adviser  took  passages  for  the 
boys,  and  gave  them  proper  letters  to  those 
who  were  to  take  care  of  them  in  England 
till  they  were  of  age. 

Mr.  MacIntyre,  the  day  before  they 
started,  came  to  say  farewell.  He  had  an 
interview  with  each  of  his  pupils  separately. 
To  Arthur,  by  way  of  a  parting  gift,  he  pro¬ 
pounded  a  set  of  maxims  for  future  guidance, 
including  a  rule  of  conduct  for  morals, 
which  he  recommended  on  the  ground  of 
having  always  adhered  to  it  himself;  and  he 
left  his  late  pupil  with  a  heavier  purse  and 
consequently  a  lighter  heart.  Mr.  MacIntyre, 
in  all  his  troubles,  had  never  yet  wanted 


money.  As  a  Scotchman,  he  never  spent 
when  he  could  avoid  spending. 

His  conversation  with  Philip  was  of 
greater  importance.  With  much  hesitation, 
and  an  amount  of  nervousness  that  one 
would  hardly  have  expected  of  him,  he 
hinted  that  he  was  possessed  of  certain  in¬ 
formation,  but  that  the  time  was  not  yet 
arrived  to  make  use  of  it.  And  then,  biting 
his  nails,  he  gave  the  young  man  to  under¬ 
stand  that,  if  he  ever  did  use  it,  he  should 
expect  to  be  paid. 

“But  what  is  your  knowledge?”  asked 
Philip;  “and  if  you  have  any,  why,  in  the 
devil’s  name,  don't  you  let  it  out  at  once? 
And  how  much  money  do  you  want?” 

'Mr.  MacIntyre  leaned  forward,  and  whis¬ 
pered  in  his  ear — 

“Suppose  my  information  proved  your 
mother's  marriage?  Suppose  that  a  man — 
I'm  not  for  saying  that  I  should  be  the  man 
— brought  all  this  to  light?” 

“Poor  Arthur!”  said  Philip. 

“That's  not  the  point,”  urged  the  other. 
“To  be  plain.  What  would  that  information 
be  worth?” 

“I  don't  know.” 

“Should  we  say  five  thousand  pounds?” 

“You  mean  that  I  am  to  give  you  five 
thousand  pounds  for  giving  information 
which  you  ought  to  give  for  nothing?  Mac¬ 
Intyre,  you're  a  scoundrel.” 

“Eh!  mon,”  replied  the  moralist 

“Can  you  give  me  these  proofs?”  cried 
Philip,  his  voice  rising. 

“No,  I  cannot — not  yet  And  perhaps 
I  never  shall  be  able  to  do  so.  Whether  I 
do  or  not  depends  upon  yourself.  And 
don't  be  violent,  Mr.  Philip  Dumford.  Re¬ 
member,”  he  added  with  a  touch  of  pathetic 
dignity,  “that  you  are  addressing  your  old 
tutor,  and  a  Master  of  Arts  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Aberdeen.” 

“Go  to  the  devil,”  said  Philip,  “and 
get  out  of  this.  Go,  I  say!” 

I  am  grieved  to  say  that  Arthur,  who  was 
sitting  outside,  was  startled  by  the  fearful 
spectacle  of  his  reverend  tutor  emerging 
with  Philip's  hand  in  his  collar,  and  Philip's 
right  foot  accelerating  his  movements. 

It  all  took  a  moment.  Mr.  MacIntyre 
vanished  round  the  corner,  and  his  pony's 
hoofs  were  speedily  heard  clattering  down 
the  road. 

Arthur  looked  up  for  explanation. 

“Never  mind,  old  boy  I”  said  Philip. 
“The  man's  a  scoundrel.  He's  a  liar,  too, 
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I  believe.  Arthur,  give  me  your  hand.  I 
have  been  worried  lately,  a  good  deal.  But 
I  won't  wrong  you.  Remember  that.  What¬ 
ever  happens — you  shall  not  be  wronged." 

The  next  night  they  were  steaming  gal¬ 
lantly  away.  The  headlands  of  Palmiste 
lay  low  on  the  horizon  as  the  sun  set,  and 
touched  them  with  his  magic  painter’s 
brush. 

Arthur  took  off  his  cap,  and  waved  it. 

“When  shall  we  see  the  dear  old  place 
again,  Phil?"  he  said*  with  a  sob  in  his 
throat 

“Never,  I  hope,"  said  Philip.  “It  will 
be  to  me  a  memory  of  sickly  sorrow  and 
disappointment  Never.  And  now,  old 
boy,  hurrah  for  England  and  my  commis¬ 
sion  !  I  am  going  to  forget  it  all." 

He  stood  there,  with  the  bright  look  of 
hope  and  fearlessness  that  so  soon  goes  out 
of  the  eyes  of  youth,  and^the  sea  breeze  lift¬ 
ing  his  long  black  hair,  a  possible — nay,  a 
certain  hero.  It  is  something  in  every  man’s 
life  for  once  to  have  been  at  peace  with 
God — for  once  to  have  thrilled  with  the 
warm  impulse  of  true  nobility. 

END  OF  THE  FIRST  PART. 


MARK  TWAIN. 

THE  name  by  which  the  American 
humourist  who  wrote  “The  Jumping 
Frog  "  is  known  by  the  readers  of  his  works 
is  a  nom  de plume .  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Clemens 
has  only  lately  left  England,  and  has  pro¬ 
mised  to  come  and  see  us  “  Britishers  ” 
again  before  long. 

California  has  developed  a  literature  of 
its  own,  and  its  proudest  boast  is  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mark  Twain.  “  The  Jumping  Frog,’’ 
pronounced  by  the  Saturday  Review  “an 
inimitably  funny  book,”  soon  made  its 
author  famous,  and  gained  for  him  readers 
wherever  English  is  spoken.  “  The  J umping 
Frog "  is  a  story  of  the  Californian  gold 
mines ;  it  is  very  humorous,  and  very  well 
told.  “Eye-openers,"  “Screamers,"  “A 
Burlesque  Autobiography,  ”  “  The  Inno¬ 
cents  Abroad,"  and  “The  New  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,"  are  all  of  them  works  of  the 
peculiar  humour  invented  by  our  American 
cousins,  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  “  The 
Jumping  Frog." 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  ’67  a  pleasure- 
trip  left  New  York,  Mark  Twain  being  one 
of  the  excursionists.  For  1250  dollars, 
passengers  were  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and 


visit  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  Syria.  The  incidents  of  travel  and 
impressions  of  life  in  foreign  parts  are  de¬ 
tailed  by  the  American  humorist  in  the  two 
last  works  of  the  list  given  above.  “  The 
Innocents  Abroad"  gives  Twain’s  account 
of  the  voyage  out;  while  “  The  New  Pilgrim’s 
Progress"  recounts  the  adventures  of  the 
voyage  home. 

The  author  of  these  books  is  possessed  of 
remarkable  talent.  His  works  are  widely 
read,  and  very  generally  popular.  Mark 
Twain  is  altogether  the  best  living  exponent 
of  American  humour,  and  he  may  be  sure 
of  receiving  a  hearty  welcome  whenever  he 
revisits  the  Old  Country. 


THE 

MARVELLOUS  EXPERIENCES 

OF 

ELIZABETH  WINTERBOURNE. 

By  John  C.  Dent. 

xiii. 

“T  CAN  take  little  credit  to  myself,"  began 
JL  Mr.  Barcliffe — “I  can  take  little  credit  to 
myself  for  any  display  of  shrewdness  in  get¬ 
ting  to  the  bottom  of  this  little  affair.  When 
you  first  told  me  the  story,  sitting  in  this 
room,  on  the  day  of  my  arrival,  I  confess  I 
had  strong  suspicions  of  the  girl’s  having 
imposed  upon  you  all.  I  thought  it  much 
more  probable  that  she  should  have  chosen 
this  method  of  indulging  in  a  little  skylark¬ 
ing  expedition — which,  as  you  are  probably 
aware,  is  not  so  very  uncommon  a  thing  for 
young  women  to  do — than  that  so  strange 
a  tale  should  be  true.  Then,  again,  you  in¬ 
formed  me  that  she  had  been  educated 
beyond  her  degree  in  life.  What,  then,  so 
natural  as  that  she  should  read  novels?  And 
this  was  just  the  kind  of  story  that  a  coun¬ 
try  girl,  whose  head  was  full  of  romances 
and  *  rubbish,  would  be  likely  to  invent. 
With  this  suspicion  strong  in  my  mind,  I 
accompanied  you  to  her  father’s  hut,  and 
amused  myself  with  a  little  harmless  gossip, 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  time,  until  I 
could  take  a  good  look  at  her.  I  had  no 
sooner  begun  to  talk  to  her  than  my  sus¬ 
picions  were  considerably  shaken;  and  I 
had  no  sooner  heard  her  story  from  her  own 
lips,  out  there  on  the  moor,  than  I  gave 
entire  credence  to  it. 

“Upon  turning  the  matter  over  in  my 
mind,  one  thing  was  so  very  evident,  that  it 
could  not  by  any  chance  have  escaped  me, 
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unless  I  had  been  a  blockhead — namely, 
that  the  author  of  the  scheme  must  be  some 
one  who  was  aware  that  the  girl  was  ex¬ 
pected  at  the  Manor  on  the  night  of  her 
capture.  Of  this  there  could  be  no  sort  of 
doubt,  because  the  whole  plan  had  been  care¬ 
fully  arranged  beforehand — carriage  waiting 
at  a  distance  to  convey  her  away,  and  so  on. 

Another  thing,  which  I  regarded  as  being 
at  least  probable ,  was,  that  the  individual  must 
be  a  person  of  some  means.  Such  prepara¬ 
tions  would  hardly  have  been  made  by  one 
in  indigent  circumstances.  Horses  and  car¬ 
riages  are  not  to  be  had  for  nothing,  and  the 
house  where  she  was  imprisoned  was  a  pretty 
large  one.  The  squalid  manner  in  which 
the  room  was  furnished,  and  the  plain  quality 
of  the  food,  were,  I  thought,  scarcely  attri¬ 
butable  to  poverty,  because  such  a  supposi¬ 
tion  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  every 
other  feature  in  the  affair.  I  considered  it 
much  more  likely  that  she  had  been  put  into 
a  miserable  apartment,  and  fed  on  poor  food, 
with  intent  to  render  her  imprisonment  so 
disagreeable  as  to  induce  her  to  consent  to 
any  terms  to  obtain  herffeedom;  forof  course 

I  never  doubted  that  the  abduction  had  been 
effected  to  carry  out  some  design ,  whatever 
that  design  might  be.  No  terms  had  been 
proposed  to  her,  however ;  and  she  had  been 
restored  to  her  liberty.  There  were  such  a 
variety  of  solutions  to  this  riddle  which  were 
at  least  possible ,  that  I  could  settle  upon  none 
in  particular.  It  was  useless  to  speculate 
upon  the  direction  in  which  she  had  been 
taken ;  for  upon  examining  the  surrounding 
country,  I  found  that  she  would  have  encoun¬ 
tered  three  hedges,  during  the  first  mile  or  so, 
in  a  dozen  different  points  of  the  compass. 

I  could,  in  fact,  feel  certain  of  nothing,  except 
that  the  capture  had  been  effected  by  some 
one  who  was  aware  of  her  intended  journey 
to  the  Manor.  This  certainty,  and  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  the  at  least  comparative  wealth 
of  the  party,  were  all  the  premises  I  had  to 
build  upon. 

“  Now,  these  two  premises,  without  any¬ 
thing  further,  led  me  at  once  to  the  correct 
conclusion.  The  only  persons  above  the  rank 
of  servants  who  were  at  all  likely  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  girl’s  intended  journey  to 
Harrowfield  Manor  on  the  evening  in  question 
were  the  inmates  of  your  own  house.  It 
needed  no  great  penetration  to  assure  one 
that  you  yourself  were  guiltless  in  the  matter. 
Your  anxious  solicitude  was  too  natural  to 
be  assumed  by  a  man  of  your  temperament, 

and  you  had  incurred  a  large  amount  of 
trouble  and  expense  which  you  were  not 
called  upon  to  incur,  and  which  you  could 
have  had  no  object  in  incurring  if  you  had 
not  been  swayed  by  worthy  motives.  You, 
then,  were  struck  out  of  the  category.  You 
have  no  male  members  of  your  family.  I  was 
thus,  you  see,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
suspecting  your  steward ;  who,  I  found,  was 
unmarried,  and  resided  in  your  house.  His 
past  blameless  character  went  for  very  little 
with  me  in  an  affair  of  this  kind;  and  if  you 
had  had  one-half  the  experience  of  criminal 
trials  that  I  have  had,  you  would  be  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking  in  this  particular. 

“  My  principal  object  in  leaving  you  on 
Wednesday  was  to  get  away  to  a  sufficient 
distance  to  enable  me  to  prosecute  my  in¬ 
quiries  without  awakening  any  suspicion  on 
the  part  of  Brooks.  I  rode  to  Broxton,  and 
remained  there  all  night.  In  the  course  of 
conversation  with  the  landlord  of  the  inn 
where  I  put  up,  I  managed  to  leam  some¬ 
what  of  your  steward’s  antecedents.  I  learned 
that  he  has  an  elder  brother  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  who  owns  a  small  estate  in 
the  adjoining  county  of  Nottingham,  and  who 
is  at  present  absent  in  America,  where  he  in¬ 
tends  ultimately  to  settle.  This  brother,  like 
himself,  is  unmarried;  and  at  the  time  of  his 
departure  from  this  country,  two  years  ago, 
left  his  estate  in  charge  of  his  old  housekeeper 
and  her  daughter.  Edward,  at  his  brother's 
request,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  going  over 
once  a  quarter  for  a  day  or  two,  to  collect 
the  rents,  and  see  that  all  goes  on  well. 
These  particulars  my  landlord  had  gathered 
from  Mr.  Edward  himself;  and  I,  in  turn, 
contrived  to  gather  them  from  him,  merely 
in  the  way  of  casual  conversation,  in  which  ; 

I  appeared  to  be  in  no  way  specially  inte-  [ 
rested  until  I  had  heard  all  I  have  stated. 

“  I  then  professed  to  be  desirous  of  pur¬ 
chasing  a  small  property,  and  asked  the 
landlord  if  he  could  give  me  any  account  of 
the  appearance  and  state  of  repair  of  Brooks 
Senior’s  residence.  This  he  could  not  do, 
never  having  seen  it;  and  he  did  not  know 
any  one  in  these  parts,  except  Mr.  Edward 
himself,  who  was  any  wiser  than  he  was  on 
this  subject  It  is,  as  you  are  probably 
aware,  nearly  forty  miles  distant. 

“The  whole  thing  began  to  be  as  clear  as 
daylight  to  me.  I  enjoined  my  landlord  to 
mention  my  inquiries  to  no  one,  and  by  day¬ 
break  next  morning  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Nottinghamshire.  About  seven  miles  on  my 
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road  I  called  at  a  place  which  I  shall  not 
name,  where  I  knew  I  should  find  a  sharp 
fellow  who  was  formerly  in  my  employ  in 
London,  but  who  has  now  settled  down  to 
more  peaceful  pursuits.  I  sent  him  back  to 
this  neighbourhood  to  keep  an  eye  on  Mr. 
Edward,  and  arrest  him  in  the  event  of  his 
attempting  to  hook  it — I  agreeing  to  indem¬ 
nify  him  against  all  consequences  arising 
from  his  having  no  warrant 

“  In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  I  reached 
the  village  of  Framlington,  which  is  only 
three  miles  from  the  Brooks  property.  I  put 
up  at  an  inn,  ordered  dinner,  and  ingratiated 
myself  into  the  landlord’s  affections  by  re¬ 
questing  his  assistance  to  drink  a  bottle  of 
an  abominable  mixture  that  he  called  port 
wine.  I  was  soon  in  possession  of  all  the 
information  he  could  give.  Richard  Brooks 
had  gone  to  America  nearly  two  years  ago, 
leaving  his  house  in  charge  of  an  old  woman 
named  Mrs.  Ridley,  who  had  been  his  house¬ 
keeper  for  many  years — in  fact,  ever  since 
he  had  resided  there.  This  woman  and  her 
daughter  were  the  sole  occupants  of  the 
dwelling-house,  which  was  isolated  and 
lonely,  and  had  a  back  garden  with  a  high 
wall  around  it.  Mrs.  Ridley,  my  landlord 
assured  me,  was  a  bom  devil,  who  in  her 
young  days  had  been  tried  for  child-murder, 
and  acquitted  for  want  of  evidence ;  though 
the  moral  proof  of  her  guilt  was  sufficiently 
convincing.  Her  temper  and  character  were 
such  that  no  one  in  the  neighbourhood  ever 
went  near  the  place,  except  in  cape  of  the 
most  urgent  necessity.  In  answer  to  my  in¬ 
quiries  how  it  was  that  a  respectable  man  like 
Richard  Brooks  kept  such  a  person  about 
him,  I  was  informed  that  he  was  no  such  very 
respectable  man  after  all,  and  that  an  im¬ 
proper  intimacy  was  currently  reported  to 
subsist  between  him  and  the  old  woman’s 
daughter,  Rachael.  My  landlord  had  never 
been  in  the  house  himself,  and  could  not 
say  whether  there  was  a  long  narrow  passage 
at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  on  the  second 
floor. 

“I  had  now  heard  quite  sufficient  for  my 
purpose,  and  determined  to  pay  Mrs.  Ridley 
a  visit;  but  thinking  it  quite  possible  that 
the  two  rascals  who  had  conveyed  Lizzie 
Winterbourne  thither  might  be  somewhere 
about  the  building,  I  , deemed  it  most  prudent 
to  have  assistance  in  the  enterprise.  Upon 
revealing  my  name  and  purpose  to  the 
nearest  magistrate,  he  forthwith  placed  a 
couple  of  constables  at  my  disposal ;  and  as 


soon  as  it  was  quite  dark,  we  all  three  re¬ 
paired  to  the  house. 

“  It  was  a  large,  antiquated  building,  fall¬ 
ing  rapidly  into  decay,  situated  more  than 
half  a  mile  from  the  road,  and  surrounded 
by  quite  a  forest  of  oak  trees.  Upon  the 
whole,  a  very  pretty  sequestered  spot  for  a 
gentleman’s  country  seat;  but  everything  in¬ 
dicated  thriftlessness  and  neglect.  Yes, 
there  was  the  high  wall  round  the  garden  at 
the  back,  sure  enough.  What  on  earth  that 
was  built  for  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine; 
but  it  had  evidently  been  built  many  years, 
and  I  didn’t  think  it  worth  while  to  waste 
much  time  in  conjecture. 

“  The  old  woman  herself,  with  a  candle 
in  her  hand,  answered  my  knock.  I  quietly 
walked  in,  followed  by  my  two  myrmidons, 
who  shut  and  locked  the  door,  and  who  were 
evidently  frightened  out  of  half  of  such  poor 
wits  as  they  generally  had. 

“‘Iam  sure,  you  will  pardon  the  abrupt¬ 
ness  of  this  visit,  my  dear  madam,’  I  began, 
‘  when  you  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  occasion  of  it.  During  her  recent  sojourn 
beneath  your  hospitable  roof,  my  friend, 
Miss  Winterbourne,  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  leave  her  pocket  handkerchief  in  the  back 
garden.  I  have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to 
find  it  without  giving  you  much  trouble,  as 
she  recollects  distinctly  the  identical  spot 
where  she  dropped  it.  Will  you  oblige  me 
with  a  light,  while  I  go  and  get  it?  Or 
perhaps  you  will  be  so  gracious  as  to  ac¬ 
company  me?’” 


EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  EDITOR.— II. 

IN  my  article  printed  in  Once  a  Week, 
No.  257,  under  the  above  title,  I  was 
compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  space  to  re¬ 
serve  the  few  comments  I  wished  to  make 
on  the  last  of  the  series  of  letters  I  selected 
as  specimens,  for  a  second  communication. 
My  readers  will  remember  that  we  had  under 
consideration  two  cases  of  ladies  whose 
feelings  had  been  very  unintentionally  out¬ 
raged. 

Let  us  take  the  latter  of  these  cases  first. 
It  must  always  be  understood  that,  if  a 
magazine  consists  of  a  certain  number  of 
pages — say  96 — and  the  articles  have  to  be 
got  in  so  as  exactly  to  fill  the  96  pages,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  add  to  or  cut  down 
something.  Printers  often  make  a  mistaken 
estimate  of  the  number  of  pages  a  given 
manuscript  will  occupy.  Time  is  of  con- 
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sequence  when,  just  on  going  to  press,  it  is 
found  that  something  must  be  reduced  in 
length,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
reduction  is  effected  by  the  editor  or  sub¬ 
editor;  and  it  seems  a  little  hard  that  he 
should  be  threatened  with  all  sorts  of 
punishments,  and  called  all  sorts  of  names, 
because  he  has  done  that  which  necessity 
demands.  But  when  I  got  to  that  passage 
in  the  lady's  letter  where  she  says — “  I  shall 
send  a  full  account  of  the  affair  to  the  Times 
newspaper.  Money  and  interest  always 
insure  publication/1  I  dismissed  the  matter 
as  unworthy  of  further  notice.  A  lady  who 
thought  of  buying  over  the  Times  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  sane.  I  sent  her  through  my 
secretary  a  cheque  for  her  contribution  at 
her  own  estimate  of  its  value  when  intact, 
and  before  I  had  “  cut  out  the  best  parts  of 
the  story,  and  made  it  appear  the  work  of 
a  penny-a-line  writer.”  At  the  same  time,  I 
returned  by  post  another  manuscript  of  hers 
which  I  had  accepted  for  publication,  and 
here  our  correspondence  ceased. 

Not  less  unreasonable  and  curious  in  its 
way  was  the  conduct  of  the  other  lady  who 
was  pleased  “to  have  a  row”  with  me.  In 
her  case,  the  only  injury  I  had  done  her 
was  to  imagine  that  she  was  richer  than  she 
thought  herself.  Having  published  only  a 
page  or  two  of  her  ladyship's  copy,  and 
having  the  intention  of  publishing  shortly  two 
other  articles  of  hers,  I  meant  to  send  her  a 
cheque  for  all  together.  Her  introduction  to 
me  was  through  an  acquaintance,  who  said 
her  ladyship  had  sent  him,  a  few  days  before, 
a  hamper  of  game  and  a  case  of  Champagne. 
I  really  thought  it  would  be  improper  to  send 
a  Peeress  a  sum  under  two  pounds,  who 
gave  away  pheasants  and  Clicquot  galore ; 
and  I  was  not  aware  at  the  time  that  her 
ladyship's  husband — one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  living  Englishmen — did  not  find  it  com¬ 
fortable  to  have  the  same  home  with  her 
ladyship,  but  provided  her  with  a  separate 
establishment.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  satisfy 
her  ladyship's  claim  by  return  of  post  at  her 
own  estimate  of  what  her  labour  was  worth. 
But  it  was  not  likely  that  I  desired  to  retain 
the  services  of  a  contributor  who  regarded 
the  press  as  “that  infernal  machine;*' who 
thought  the  literature  of  the  day  was  “  an 
immense  sink  of  iniquity;''  who  called  a  man 
— who  living,  I  loved,  and  dead,  whose 
memory  I  reverence — “  a  breaker  of  all  the 
laws  of  God;"  who  was  pleased  to  describe 
the  reading  public  as  an  “  omnivorous  ass ;" 


and  who  stated,  in  so  many  words,  that  per¬ 
sonally  I  was  ready  “  to  do  any  dirty  work 
for  the  still  living  scoundrelocracy "  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Her  ladyship  has  not  been  since  a 
contributor  to  the  pages  of  The  Miscellany . 
Her  latest  manifesto  was  the  last  I  heard  of 
her. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  rush  my 
friends  and  acquaintances  made  to  see  me 
after  I  was  duly  installed  as  the  editor  of 
The  Miscellany. 

It  was  something  wonderful  to  witness. 
People  who  had  seen  me  once,  people  who 
had  heard  somebody  they  knew  knew  me, 
people  who  had  only  heard  of  me,  came  to 
see  me.  With  open  arms  they  wished  to  hug 
me  as  their  dear  familiar  friend. 

“Now,  my  boy,"  they  all  began,  and 
rubbed  their  hands  with  delight — “now 
you  can  give  us  a  lift." 

They  did  not  see  any  force  in  my  hint 
that  I  had  a  trust  to  carry  out,  and  wanted 
to  keep  my  hands  clean.  They  still  poured 
in  upon  me  —  amateurs  who  had  never 
done  anything  before,  but  “  thought  they 
should  like  to  write;"  had  “a  little  spare 
time  they  wished  to  devote  to  literature;” 
professional  writers  of  seedy  character, 
who  had  a  thousand  grudges  to  pay  off; 
who  would  have  brought  as  many  actions 
for  libel  about  my  ears  as  they  wrote  arti¬ 
cles;  who  had  whole  boxes  of  rejected 
manuscript.  “Now  is  the  time,"  they 
thought. 

I  have  heard  a  traveller  tell  a  tale  of 
locusts.  These  worthies  reminded  me  of  a 
flock  of  those  insects.  I  have  also  heard  a 
story  of  an  insect,  the  natural  enemy  of  the 
locust  tribe.  I  do  not  know  the  entomo¬ 
logical  name  of  this  little  creature,  but  it  is 
familiarly  known  as  “the  undertaker  "  in  the 
countries  it  delivers  from  the  scourge  of  the 
locusts.  It  kills  and  buries  the  locust 
neatly  and  expeditiously.  J  was  very  Sony 
that  in  England  “the  undertaker"  was  un¬ 
known. 

But  all  the  locusts  that  swarmed  about 
me  wanted  money,  more  or  less,  and  gene¬ 
rally — if  possible — in  advance. 

Let  me  give  three  or  four  rough  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Literary  Locust.  No.  i. 

My  clerk  advances  with  a  card,  “  Mr. 
One." 

Nothing  will  put  the  gentleman  off.  He 
enters  smoking  a  cigar.  He  removes  his 
hat. 

“  Shall  l  put  this  out?” 
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“  Oh,  certainly  not” 

“  You  know  me?” 

“Iam  familiar  with  your  name.” 

“  Yes — I — that  is,  you  know,  I  was  editor 

of  the - ,”  and  he  adds  a  long  list  of  his 

wonderful  successes.  “  I  have  come  to  offer 
you  a  novel” 

“  Yes.” 

“It  will  be  the  greatest  ‘go*  ever  known. 
The  plot  is  wonderful — the  characters  every 
one  drawn  from  the  life.  Sir - ” 

And  he  runs  on  at  great  length,  and  with 
much  gusto.  He  has  had  offers  and  orders 
innumerable  for  a  story,  at  very  tempting 
prices.  I  am  the  favoured  individual — the 
copy  is  mine  if  I  will  take  it  I  can  see  the 
first  chapter  on  Monday. 

I  was  taken  in  once,  when  I  was  green, 
by  one  of  these  plausible  gentlemen.  He 
had  one  hundred  guineas,  and  I  had  one  of 
the  worst  novels — founded  on  the  French, 
of  course :  a  language  he  was  under  the  im¬ 
pression  he  could  read — it  ever  was  my  lot 
to  read.  And  the  copy  was  supplied  in 
pennyworths — one  side  of  MS.  when  the 
printer  was  badgering  me  for  thirty  or  forty, 
with  this  note: — “Dreadful  headache  this 
morning;  must  walk  to  clear  my  head  be¬ 
fore  I  can  write  another  line.” 

These  gentlemen  usually  receive  their 
money  for  copy  as  often  as  possible ;  and 
as  they  live  in  the  suburbs,  employ  their 
wives  to  bring  in  their  MS.  when  they  are 
later  than  usual.  Who  can  be  angry  with 
a  lady? 

This  is  their  way  of  replying  to  such  a 
note  as  this:  “We  ought  to  be  out  now. 
The  machine  has  been  standing  for  your 
copy  for  some  hours.  As  yours  is  the 
leading  story,  pray  send  copy  by  bearer; 
we  can't  go  to  press  without  it” 

My  Dear  Sir — I  dare  say  Mr. - told  you  that 

the  funeral  of - threw  me  back  in  my  arrange¬ 

ments.  I  had  to  write  more  than  four  columns  about 
it  in  the  Daily  Storyteller ,  and  so  lost  a  most  precious 
day.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  hours  for  you.  I  am 
hard  at  work.  To-morrow  (Sunday)  is  my  leisure 
day.  If  you  can  send  a  boy  at  8  a.m.  on  Monday, 
all  copy  shall  be  ready.  You  must  deduct  his  rail¬ 
way  fares,  and  the  cost  of  stationery  in  writing  in¬ 
numerable  letters,  from  the  small  cheque  you  will 
hand  me. — Yours  always,  - 

No  deduction  for  my  loss  of  time  and 
temper,  though,  and  the  small  cheque  always 
kept  well  in  view.  After  several  journeys  on 
Monday,  the  boy  gets  the  copy  a  few  pages 
at  a  time.  I  hardly  sleep  a  wink  on  Sunday 
night  for  fear  it  should  not  come  in  time. 


So  we  are  landed  into  the  next  month,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  copy  is  still  behind. 
The  boy  goes  by  appointment  for  the  tenth 
time,  and  on  this  occasion  Mrs.  One  comes 
in.  The  boy  brings  back  this  note — 

My  Dear  Sir — Pray  forgive  me.  I  am  worried 
and  ill  Mrs.  One  will  bring  you  the  copy  at  three 
this  afternoon.  You  would  have  had  it  this  morn¬ 
ing,  but  I  am  obliged  to  start  from  home  at  ten 
o’clock  to  attend  a  judge  at  Chambers,  in  an  infernal 
action  I  am  defendant  in,  and  which  has  driven  me 
half  crazy.  I  received  your’  cheque  for  £10  \  but 
did  not  change  it,  from  motives  of  delicacy,*  the  copy 
not  being  finished.  What  balance  remains,  please 
hand  to  Mrs.  One ;  but  pray  deduct  expenses  to  and 

from - of  the  Martyr  boy.  I  wonder  he  is  alive ! 

— Yours  always,  - 

The  gentleman  we  will  call  Mr.  Two  is  of 
a  different  complexion.  Patriarchal  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  eccentric  in  dress  and  manners, 
he  enters  in  haste  the  editorial  den.  He  has 
lived  in  every  part  of  the  world,  has  known 
everybody  in  society  and  out  of  society.  He 
is,  in  his  own  estimation,  a  literary  gun  of 
the  largest  calibre.  He  has  once  a  week 
his  day  out,  and  makes  a  round  of  calls  on 
editors  and  publishers,  from  Comhill  in  the 
east  to  Piccadilly  in  the  west.  I  call  him 
the  town  crier.  He  is  a  great  gossip  and 
a  wicked  old  — nay,  let  me  be  charitable, 
a  most  inaccurate  observer  of  facts.  He 
comes  in  with  his  old  hat  under  his  old  arm, 
always  a  little  out  of  breath,  always  bland 
and  polite  with  the  politeness  of  the  old 
school,  always  in  ever  so  slight  a  hurry.  He 
has  just  left  A. — “of  course  you  know  him?” 

“  No.” 

“  He  knows,  and — well,  I  won’t  tell  you 
what  he  says  about  you.  By  Jove!  he  was 
right,  though.  You  are  doing  the  right  thing 
with  The  Miscellany .  I  showed  last  month's 
number  to  my  good  friends,  Lord  Dash  and 
Professor  Blank,  the  other  day,  when  they 
called  at  my  little  place” — lodgings  near 
Regent's  Park — “  and  all  I'm  afraid  of  is — 

is  when  I  think  what  poor  young - will 

do  with  the  Omnium ,  if  you  go  on  as  you 
have  begun.  You'll  have  ail  his  readers — 
that's  all  I'm  afraid  of;  and,  poor  fellow— 
well,  he’s  a  sad  young  fool,  and  I  knew  his 
poor  father  so  well.  Ah !  if  his  father  had 
been  alive,  it  would  have  been  another  thing.” 

This  gentleman,  like  Mrs.  Kenwigs  in 
“  Nicholas  Nickleby,”  is  always  apprehensive 
of  the  most  remote  contingencies  possible  in 
the  way  of  dangers.  When  Morleena  was 

*  The  weather  had  been  monstrously  bad  for  a 
week.  The  truth  was,  he  could  not  get  out. 
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pronounced  “so  beautiful  and  so  gifted,” 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  thought  not  of  the  present, 
not  of  Morleena,  not  of  Uncle  Lillyvick, 
but  of  the  “  young  Dukes  and  Marquises ” 
whose  hearts  Miss  Morleena  was  to  break 
— ten  years  ahead.  So  this  old  Mr.  Two  is 
always  in  a  state  of  alarm  on  somebody’s 
account,  who,  very  likely,  would  like  to  pull 
his  greasy  gray  curls  for  his  impudence,  if  he 
heard  what  was  said. 

He  proceeds : — 

“I  am  going  on  to  see  B - in  C - 

street.  He  wrote  for  me.  I  suppose  he 
wants  me  to  do  something  for  his  magazine ; 
but  I  thought  I  would  call  in  and  just  open 
my  budget  to  you  on  my  way.” 

Always  this  budget  to  be  opened.  And 
when  opened,  the  bag  is  empty,  and  this  old 
locust  is  a  poor  old  windbag,  and  all  he 
wants  in  the  world — if  for  once  he  would  tell 
the  truth — is  money  to  live  on,  to  pay  the 
landlady  with,  and  get  a  nightly  glass  of 
grog  with,  and  a  pan  of  hot  water  for  his 
poor  old  feet.  • 

You  can’t  help  seeing  through  his  sham 
stories,  and  his  oily  flatteries,  and  his  gam¬ 
mon;  but,  poor  old  wretch,  you  pity  him, 
and  very  likely  lighten  his  budget  a  guinea’s 
worth  before  he  goes.  But  such  old  gentle¬ 
men  are  a  great  nuisance,  for  all  that. 

Another  type,  let  us  call  No.  3.  It  may 
be  either  a  gentleman  or  a  lady. 

This  is  the  person  whose  temper  repeated 
disappointments  have  soured.  Perseverance 
is  their  virtue.  They  go  on  writing  and 
calling,  calling  and  writing,  just  as  if  their 
rubbish  had  never  been  returned  to  them, 
“  declined  with  thanks,”  a  hundred  times. 
They  come  in  with  a  settled  gloom  on  their 
most  unprepossessing  and  unintelligent  phy¬ 
siognomies.  They  are  among  those  who  are 
pleased  to  consider  themselves  “driven  to 
write,”  or  they  must  starve.  If  a  kindly  dis¬ 
position  of  Providence  would  make  them 
believe  themselves  “driven  to  break  stones,” 
or  do  anything  else  useful  and  within  the 
scope  of  their  powers,  it  would  be  a  great 
blessing  to  themselves  and  people  they  pester 
with  their  productions. 

This  is  their  style  of  letter: — 

Dear  Sir — The  accompanying  MSS.  are  those 
of  a  person  who  has  for  some  years  been  employed 
in  connection  with  the  periodical  and  newspaper 
press  of  the  country.  I  take  the  liberty  of  address¬ 
ing  you,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  form  a 
connection  with  your  highly  valued  periodical,  in  the 
way  of  contributing  papers  such  as  in  general  ap¬ 
pear  in  its  pages.  A  word  of  encouragement  in 


reply  will  be  very  acceptable,  and  shall  have  my  im¬ 
mediate  attention. — Yours  truly,  - 

The  statement  of  this  man  was  true.  He 
had  been  employed  to  canvass  for  advertise¬ 
ments. 

The  annexed  letter  is  from  one  of  those 
persons  whom  a  polite  refusal — in  the  words 
printed  in  my  last  article — failed  to  choke 
off:— 

Sir — Your  letter  of  the  20th  ult.  was  a  serious 
disappointment  to  me  and  those  who  depend  on  my 
labours — as,  in  October  last,  you  wrote  to  me  as  if  | 
your  magazine  was  open  to  receive  a  werk  such 
as  the  MSS.  I  then  forwarded.  Over  a  month 
elapsed  before  you  rejected  it  for  want  of  space. 
You  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  very  successful  author 
yourself,  and  must  be  aware  of  the  time,  trouble, 
and  thought  it  takes  (to  say  nothing  of  the  manual 
labour)  to  produce  a  three-volume  novel.  I  appeal, 
then,  to  you  as  a  writer — is  it  not  crushing  out  in¬ 
tellectual  effort  to  thus  put  the  labour  of  the  brain 
and  the  hand  out  of  the  market? — for  magazines  had 
engaged  their  contributors  for  186-  before  you  made 
me  aware  that  The  Miscellany  was  full  as  to  fiction. 

I  am  sure  from  your  writings  that  you  meant  no 
injury  to  a  hardworking,  painstaking  woman;  but 
rejecting  thus  her  work  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
season  has  been  both  sad  and  painful  to  one  seeking 
employment  for  her  pen.  I  feel  thankful  for  your 
kind  offer  of  taking  care  of  the  MS.,  and  shall  still 
feel  further  obliged  by  your  directing  it  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  R.  B ,  Esq.,  F street. — And  remain 

very  sincerely,  - . 

One  more  specimen  of  the  style  of  letter 
written  by  the  members  of  the  class  we  have 
called  No.  3 : — 

Sir — I  have  done  myself  the  honour  of  address¬ 
ing  to  you  several  items  for  the  columns  of  your 
estimable  periodical,  which  I  accompanied  by  a 
few  words  to  you  personally,  with  a  very  humble 
request  of  a  few  words  of  answer.  I  have  not  heard 
from  you  as  yet ;  but  trust  that  your  better  feelings 
as  an  educated  gentleman  will  induce  you  to  reply 
to  my  offer  of  services.  I  enclose  again  sundry  short 
items  for  The  Miscellany;  and,  if  it  be  agreeable,  I 
will  write  some  articles  on  Australia,  California, 
India,  and  others.  En  attendant ,  allow  me  to  sub¬ 
scribe  myself,  yours  respectfully,  - 

This  style  of  letter-writer  is  very  common. 
He  appeals  always  to  “  better  feelings,”  and 
so  on.  In  this  particular  instance,  I  had  on 
several  occasions  declined  this  gentleman’s 
“items,”  as  he  called  them.  They  were 
clippings  from  a  Californian  newspaper,  not 
over-delicate  in  language  or  sentiment  He 
said  he  wrote  the  articles  when  they  appeared 
in  the  San  Francisco  Highflyer.  I  have  not 
the  least  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  the 
case.  All  I  have  to  complain  about  is  that 
all  senders  of  MSS.  of  this  kind,  with  the 
characteristic  pertinacity  of  the  class,  should 
determine  upon  either  an  interview  or  a 
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letter  over  every  example  of  their  style  they 
send. 

Their  demeanour,  when  they  succeed  in 
getting  at  you,  is  that  of  persons  who  are 
performing  a  melancholy  duty.  It  is  incum¬ 
bent  on  them  to  make  their  claims  known. 
They  do  so;  but  they  address  you  as  the 
persecuted  speaking  to  the  persecutor.  They 
have  made  up  their  minds  beforehand  to  be 
refused,  but  still  their  duty  is  their  duty. 
They  sacrifice  themselves  at  its  shrine.  They 
look  upon  every  editor  in  existence  as  their 
personal  and  cruel  enemy,  and  they  envy, 
with  what  energy  they  possess,  everybody 
who  insults  them  by  the  fact  of  being  suc¬ 
cessful  where  they  fail. 

Leaving  poets  and  poetry,  lunatics,  and 
many  other  not  uninteresting  matters  for  dis¬ 
cussion  in  my  next  paper,  I  shall  conclude 
this  article  by  touching  briefly  upon  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  a  very  curious  class  of  writers 
whom  I  will  designate  No.  4. 

Their  distinguishing  feature — by  which 
they  may  readily  be  known  from  No.  3 
— is  their  impudence.  No.  3  walks  calm 
and  unmoved  up  to  inevitable  destiny; 
No.  4,  if  a  man,  bustles,  if  a  woman, 
shakes  stiff  black  silk  petticoats  at  you. 
This  class  always  insists  on  a  personal  in¬ 
terview —  “Will  call  again  to-morrow  at 
this  hour;”  and  says  to  the  publisher's  clerk, 

“  When  can  I  see  the  editor?”  in  a  tone  that 
takes  an  'interview  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  intimates  a  flare-up  of  temper  and  the 
outpouring  of  vials  of  wrath  if  not  answered 
in  a  manner  at  once  straightforward,  definite, 
and  polite.  If  they  fail  by  any  chance  in 
getting  the  answer  they  want,  this  is  the 
letter  they  write  to  the  publisher,  and  de¬ 
spatch  by  the  next  post: — 

Dear  Sir — Would  you  do  me  the  favour  of  in¬ 
forming  me  who  is  the  present  editor  of  The  Mis¬ 
cellany ,  and  giving  me  his  address? 

When  they  succeed  in  reaching  the  edito¬ 
rial  sanctum — which,  sooner  or  later,  they 
always  do — they  are  very  brusque  and  inde¬ 
pendent  in  their  way  of  talking.  Presenting 
a  huge  manuscript  at  your  devoted  head, 
like  a  blunderbuss  in  the  hand  of  a  brigand, 
they  say,  quickly  and  sharply — 

“Do  you  think  you  would  like  to  take 
this?” 

“I  should  want  time  to  consider  the 
matter.” 

“  My  articles  have  appeared  in  So-and-so. 
They  are  very  much  admired.  My  articles 
always  are  liked.  There  is  nothing  like 

a 

them,  you  know.  The  twaddle  editors  fill* 
their  pages  with  makes  me  quite  laugh.” 

“Yes?” 

“  If  I  leave  it,  when  shall  I  call?  If  you 
don't  take  it,  I  have  got  a  publisher  ready 
for  it.” 

The  obvious  reflection  is,  why  do  they 
not  take  their  productions  to  this  publisher 
who  is  always  waiting  for  them.  The  equally 
obvious  answer  is,  I  think,  that  he  does  not 
exist.  * 

Here  is  a  conversation  with  an  author  of 
this  class,  given  word  for  word.  Enter  a 
gaunt  young  woman,  in  black  silk,  with  a 
very  determined  cast  of  features.  A  freak 
of  nature — a  woman  who  ought  to  have  been 
a  man. 

She  advances  with  a  jerky  stride,  and 
presents  a  bulky  manuscript  of  bluish  paper. 

“  Oh !”  (they  generally  begin  with  “  Oh  1” 
as  if  they  were  picking  themselves  up  where 
they  left  off  when  they  saw  you  last) — “Oh !” 
says  this  awful  personage,  “do  you  think  you 
would  publish  this — at  once,  I  mean,  of 
course?  What  could  you  give  a  page  for 
it?  Of  course  I  write  to  get  money.  It  is 
the  first  story  I  ever  tried.  I  dare  say  it  is 
full  of  blunders,  don't  you  know.” 

“Yes.” 

“  It  was  accepted  for  the - ;  but  the 

editor  wanted  me  to  make  some  little  altera¬ 
tions.  I  couldn't  trouble  to  do  that,  you 
know.” 

“  Indeed.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
well  to  do  so?” 

“  Oh!”  with  a  sardonic  smile — “oh,  dear, 
no!  I  couldn’t  do  that,  don’t  you  know, 
my  hands  are  so  full.” 

“  I  think  most  ladies  would  be  very  glad 
to  make  any  alterations  suggested.” 

“  My  hands  are  so  full,  don't  you  know.” 

“If  I  were  you,  I  would  consider  the 
matter  again.” 

Sardonic  grin. 

“  Would  you?  I'm  always  so  busy,  and  I 
have  a  living  to  get,  don't  you  know.  I've 
been  left  a  widow.” 

I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  this. 

“  In  what  way,  may  I  ask,  are  you  busy?” 

“  Oh,  I  write  music,  don't  you  know.” 

I  see  she  is  about  to  move  off.  She  is 
beginning  the  whisking  of  the  skirts. 

“Then  you  think  you  couldn't  take  it?” 

“  Well,  I  should  have  to  read  it  first.” 

“  Wouldn't  you  think  it  enough  if  I  showed 
you  a  letter  that  it  had  been  accepted  by 

Mr. - ?” 
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“  I  am  afraid  not." 

“Do  you  want  that  sort  of  thing  at  all? 
I  shouldn’t  care  to  leave  it  on  spec,  don’t 
you  know." 

“  I  really  do  not." 

In  majestic  dudgeon  she  flounces  out.  I 
have  made  another  enemy.  Madam  the 
widow  will  have  room  in  those  full  hands 
for  me.  Her  harsh  voice,  I  am  sure,  will 
have  a  tale  to  tell  about  my  stupid  want  of 
appreciation,  of  my  envy,  hatred,  malice, 
and  all  uncharitableness,  over  every  tea 
table  she  sits  at  for  a  month  to  come. 

But  she  has  gone.  By  this  time  she  is 
enacting  the  same  part  m  the  office  of  the 
publisher,  my  neighbour,  next  door. 

And  I — have  forgiven  her. 


TABLE  TALK. 

WHAT  would  the  nurserymaids  and  loi¬ 
terers,  who  “go  to  hear  the  band  play" 
at  St.  James’s  every  morning,  say  if  the  mu¬ 
sicians  were  converted  into  soldiers?  What 
would  the  people  who  resort  at  a  more 
fashionable  hour  to  the  parks  and  public 
promenades  say  if  there  were  to  be  no 
more  military  music  ?  We  often  copy  our 
neighbours  across  the  Channel;  and  just 
now  it  is  the  fashion  with  a  certain  clique  in 
French  military  circles  to  decry  army  music. 
The  leader  of  these  utilitarian  malcontents 
is  General  Cremer.  And  with  force  and 
precision  worthy  of  a  military  man,  the 
general  calls  in  the  aid  of  figures,  and 
marshals  them  in  a  most  imposing  manner 
in  support  of  his  position.  His  case,  briefly 
stated,  is  this.  Except  in  the  case  of  the 
bands  of  the  Guard  under  the  Empire — 
whose  music  was  unimpeachable — military 
music  exists  only  in  name.  It  is  not  music. 
The  bands  of  French  regiments  live  and 
are  paid,  “not  to  defend  their  native  land, 
but  to  produce  false  notes  on  brass  instru¬ 
ments."  Englishmen  of  cultivated  ear  will 
hasten  to  endorse  this  statement  of  the 
general’s,  applying  it  to  regimental  bands 
here.  But  without  music  can  a  regiment 
march?  Can  it  fight?  M.  Cremer  says,  in 
answer  to  the  latter  question : — “  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  air  of  Offenbach’s  can  change 
a  timid  rabbit  into  a  devouring  lion.”  Bands 
do  not  play  in  action.  If  they  did,  they 
could  not  be  heard.  Says  the  general: — 
“I  have  assisted  at  a  good  many  battles,  and 
I  will  not  say  that  I  never  heard  the  bands 
play  while  the  firing  was  going  on — that  would 


have  been  quite  impossible;  but  I  never 
even  6aw  them  so  occupied.  And. I  can 
only  congratulate  them  on  having  remained 
silent,  for  their  labour  as  executants  would 
have  been  entirely  lost."  This  is  very  im¬ 
portant  testimony  from  an  old  soldier,  and 
goes  far  to  shake  our  belief  in  the  good  old 
stories  of  regiments  that  could  not  possibly 
charge  till  the  pibroch  had  been  sounded. 
Then  comes  the  question  of  the  value  of  music 
to  regiments  on  the  march.  In  this  case,  the 
general  says,  the  third  company  can  hear 
little  more  than  the  sound  of  the  big  drum. 
The  principal  use,  then,  of  ordinary  regi¬ 
mental  bands  appears  to  be  to  supply  bad 
music  to  the  officers’  mess  during  the  hour 
of  dinner.  Ten  thousand  men  are  employed 
in  this  way  in  the  French  army,  and  their 
cost  is  as  great  as  that  of  thirty  thousand 
ordinary  soldiers,  their  pay  being  three 
times  as  great.  The  effect  of  abolishing 
military  bands  in  France,  then,  would  be  to 
add  three  divisions  of  effective  soldiers  to 
the  national  army.  Under  a  Republic,  the 
views  of  General  Cremer  may  be  met  with 
some  show  of  favour ;  but  as  long  as  there  are 
kings  and  counts  in  a  country,  we  venture 
to  prophesy  that  military  bands  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  necessary  appendage  to  a  stand¬ 
ing  army. 


From  the  New  York  Dramatic  World  \ 
we  learn  that  Mr.  Sothern’s  Lord  Dun¬ 
dreary  is  not  nearly  so  popular  on  its  native 
soil  as  it  is  on  this  side  the  water.  “‘Our 
American  Cousin  *  has,  since  last  Monday 
night,  been  produced  at  this  theatre"  (Wal¬ 
laces).  “It  is  impossible  to  view  the 
entire  representation  otherwise  than  as  an 
unmitigated  rigmarole  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  unworthy  the  attention  of  so 
finished  an  actor  as  Mr.  Sothern.  If  the 
characters  of  Dundreary  and  Our  Ameri¬ 
can  Cousin  were  in  the  slightest  degree 
natural,  excuse  might  be  found  for  them;  . 
but  they  lack  truthfulness  throughout  No¬ 
body  ever  witnessed,  or  will  witness,  outside  ; 
a  lunatic  asylum  such  an  idiot  as  Dun¬ 
dreary  or  such  a  sawney  as  the  Cousin.  All 
this  is  intolerable;  but  worse  than  all  is  the 
extreme  vulgarity  displayed  in  the  rdles  of 
the  two  leading  characters." 


The  authors  of  the  articles  in  Onc*  a  Wku  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  of  translation. 
Communications  to  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Office ,  19,  Tavistock-street ,  Covent-garden^  W.  C. 
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PAR  T  II.— A  T  HOME. 
CHAPTER  I. 


I OME  in  England.  It  is  ten 
years  later  on.  We  are  in 
Gray's  Inn,  on  a  certain  Sa¬ 
turday  evening  early  in  the 
year.  The  chambers  where 
we  are  met,  like  most  of  those  in  that  ancient 
hostelry,  present  the  appearance  of  untidi¬ 
ness.  Unlike  most,  they  are  clean  and  care¬ 
fully  dusted.  The  furniture  is  well  worn, 
but  comfortable — easy  chairs  with  bits  of  the 
padding  sticking  out  here  and  there,  and  the 
leather  gone  in  parts.  The  books  are  those 
of  a  man  who  regards  bindings  less  from  an 
artistic  than  from  a  useful  point  of  view,  and 
is  not  careful  to  preserve  their  beauty.  In 
other  words,  the  books  are  greatly  battered. 
There  is  one  table  littered  with  papers: 
among  them  may  be  seen  some  in  a  girl's 
handwriting.  One  of  the  bookcases  is  filled 


altogether  with  books  not  often  found  in  a 
bachelor's  room — children's  books,  books  a 
little  more  grown  up,  and  books  of  educa¬ 
tion.  In  the  window-seat  is  a  work-basket 
On  the  mantelshelf  stands  a  glass  full  of 
violets.  There  are  antimacassars  on  the 
worn  old  chairs  and  sofas;  and  amid  the 
general  air  of  bachelordom,  pipes,  and  lazy 
ease,  there  is,  one  feels,  a  suspicion  of 
some  younger  element,  the  handiwork  of  a 
girl — the  breath  of  youth  and  grace — in 
these  rooms  whose  walls  are  so  dingy,  whose 
ceilings  -are  so  black,  whose  furniture  is  so 
battered. 

The  tenant  of  this  room  is  Mr.  Hartley 
Venn,  who  is  now  standing  on  the  hearth¬ 
rug  in  the  act  of  receiving  his  visitors.  Of 
these,  one  is  his  old  friend  Lynn,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Equity  Branch — a  grave  man, 
who  seldom  speaks  and  never  laughs.  He 
is  sitting  by  the  fire  with  a  pipe  in  his  hand, 
not  yet  lighted,  stroking  his  heavy  mou¬ 
stache.  The  other  is  our  old  friend,  Arthur 
Durnford — a  tall  man  now,  of  four  or  five 
and  twenty,  not  long  come  up  to  town  from 
Oxford:  a  man  of  slight  proportions,  and 
somewhat  stooping  shoulders.  He  wears 
his  fair  hair  rather  longer  than  most  men, 
and  a  light  fringe  adorns  his  upper  lip.  A 
face  of  more  sweetness  than  power;  a  face 
which  may  command  love  and  respect,  but 
scarcely  fear;  a  face  at  which  women  glance 
twiqe  in  the  street,  because  there  are  in  it 
such  vast  possibilities  of  tenderness.  He 
has  not  been  a  successful  student — if  you 
measure  success  by  the  schools.  A,  second 
class  rewarded  his  labours,  it  is  true;  and 
Arthur  retired  content,  if  not  greatly  pleased, 
at  the  result.  Success  he  did  not  greatly 
care  for ;  and  he  was  too  rich  and  too  lazy  to 
descend  into  the  arena  and  fight  with  other 
men.  Poverty  has  its  rights  as  well  as  its 
duties;  and  among  these  is  a  prescriptive 
law — often  enough  violated — that  the  rich 
should  keep  out  of  the  battle.  Remember 
this,  if  you  please,  Messieurs  the  Arch- 
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bishops,  Prime  and  other  ministers,  Deans 
and  dignitaries,  and  next  time  you  con¬ 
descend  to  forward  your  invaluable,  if  prosy, 
contributions  to  current  literatureT  reflect 
that  they  are  taken — and  would  be  taken,  if 
they  were  bad  enough  to  corrupt  the  taste 
of  a  whole  generation— for  the  name  that 
they  bear.  Then,  be  humble ;  or,  better  still, 
don’t  send  the  rubbish  at  all — I  mean  the 
words  of  wisdom — and  let  some  poor  devil 
of  a  penny-a-liner  get  the  guineas.  But 
Arthur  Durnford’s  disposition  led  him  rather 
to  seclude  himself,  and  to  forget  that,  with 
all  but  a  chosen  few,  life  is  a  conflict. 
He  was  bom  for  but  one  object,  dilettante 
literature — the  investigation  of  the  useless, 
the  recovery  of  lost  worthlessness,  the  ar¬ 
chaeological  investigation  of  forgotten  lum¬ 
ber.  But  of  this,  his  high  mission,  he  is  yet 
all  unaware,  and  is  at  present  starting  quite 
unconsciously  in  that  road  which  will  even¬ 
tually  lead  him  to  distinction.  For  the  rest, 
a  heart  as  innocent  and  a  life  as  blameless 
as  any  girl’s,  and,  like  that  of  most  girls,  a 
life  as  devoid  of  any  active  interest  or  any 
benefit  to  other  people.  Some  men  are 
born  for  this  kind  of  passive  life.  Their 
years  float  along  in  a  kind  of  dream,  or 
among  occupations  which  interest  without 
exciting,  and  occupy  without  wearying.  Well 
for  them  if,  as  with  Arthur,  accident  has 
given  them  the  means  to  gratify  their  in¬ 
clinations. 

Venn  is  the  son  of  his  father’s  old  tutor, 
and  therefore,  as  he  explains,  a  kind  of  uncle 
to  him.  And  to-night  is  the  first  time  that 
they  have  met.  Venn  found  out  Arthur  him¬ 
self,  from  some  Oxford  friend  and  “infor¬ 
mation  received.” 

“  Durnford,”  he  explains,  introducing  him 
to  Lynn,  “  is  my  educational  nephew.  I  am 
his  tutorial  uncle.  That  is,  his  father  was 
a  private  pupil  at  the  Rectory  when  I  was 
six  years  old.  Your  father  afterwards  went 
to  Palmiste  Island,  I  believe;  yes,  and 
made  a  fortune  there — by — by — doing  those 
things  and  practising  those  arts  by  which 
fortunes  are  made,  did  he  not?” 

Arthur  laughed,  and  said  such  was  the 
case. 

“  Palmiste  Island  is  of  a  more  simple 
nature  than  London,  Lynn;  that  is  the  reason 
why  you  and  I,  in  spite  of  our  merit,  have 
not  made  money.  Now  that  you  know  Mr. 
Arthur  Durnford,  we  will  proceed  to  elect 
him,  if  you  please,  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Chorus.” 


The  ceremony  of  election  gone  through, 
Arthur  took  an  easy  chair,  and  Venn  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  put  bottles  and  glasses  on  the 
table.  Then  he  took  up  a  position  on  the 
hearth-rug,  and,  with  his  coat  tails  under  his 
arm,  turned  again  to  Lynn — 

“  The  preliminary  oration,  Lynn?” 

“  You  make  it,”  said  Lynn,  who  had  by 
this  time  lighted  his  pipe. 

Venn  bowed  solemnly,  and  put  on  an  air 
of  great  meditation,  stroking  his  moustache. 
Presently  he  began — 

“  It  is  customary,  at  the  election  of  a  new 
member  into  this  society,  to  instruct  him  in 
the  nature  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
he  is  about  to  undertake.  In  the  mysteries 
of  the  Cabeiri — ” 

“Pass  two  thousand  years,”  growled  Lynn. 

Venn  bowed  gravely. 

“In  deference  to  the  opinion  of  my  learned 
brother,  I  pass  to  modem  times.  In  the 
mysteries  of  Freemasonry,  it  is  popularly 
supposed  that  the  candidate  for  admission 
is  put  to  bodily  pain  before  receiving  the 
terms  of  an  oath  so  tremendous  that  the 
secrets  of  the  craft  have  remained  undis¬ 
closed  from  the  time  of  Solomon  and  Hiram, 
King  of  Tyre,  to  the  present  moment.  The 
fraternity  of  the  Chorus  heats  no  poker,  and 
administers  no  oath;  and  one  penalty  only 
awaits  the  offender — we  expel  him.” 

“Was  any  one  ever  expelled?”  asked 
Durnford. 

“  One,  sir,  was  only  last  week  expelled 
for  levity.  His  name  was  Jones.  Jones,  at 
least,  will  never  more  be  privileged  to  sit  in 
the  Chorus.” 

Here  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the 
door.  Lynn  opened  it.  It  was  Jones. 

The  orator,  no  ways  disconcerted,  shook 
hands  with  the  new  arrival  with  a  greater 
show  of  delight  than  his  words  absolutely 
warranted,  saying,  as  he  pushed  him  into  a 
chair — 

“  Why  do  you  come  here,  man,  void  of 
shame?  Did  you  not  distinctly  understand 
that  you  were  never  to  appear  again  on 
Chorus  nights?” 

The  new-comer,  who  was  a  smooth-faced, 
bright-eyed  little  man  in  glasses,  sat  down, 
and  immediately  began  to  twinkle. 

“  I  come  as  a  simple  spectator,”  he  said. 
“  I  cannot  keep  away. 

“  From  sport  to  sport  concealment’s  guile 
Preys  on  this  heart  of  mine; 

And  when  the  worm  provokes  a  smile, 

I  drown  the  grief  in  wine.” 
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“Why,”  said  Venn,  “he  is  positively 
doing  it  again !  Miserable  man  !  was  it  not 
for  this  that  we  expelled  you?” 

“  It  was,”  said  Jones,  with  a  groan.  “  It 
is  chronic.  I  am  truly  wretched.” 

“  Silence,  then ;  and  you,  young  candidate, 
listen.  The  Chorus  was  established  twelve 
years  ago  as  a  refuge  for  the  unsuccessful.  It 
was  intended  to  answer  the  purposes,  in  a 
small  degree,  of  a  literary  and  artistic  club — 
admitting,  however,  only  those  professional 
unfortunates  who  can  achieve  no  success. 
It  is  a  club  of  the  unfortunate.  When  for¬ 
tune  comes  to  one  of  us,  he  shakes  his  wings 
and  goes.  We  who  remain  wrap  ourselves  in 
the  cloak  of  poverty  and  neglect,  and  meet 
mischance  with  smiles.  Of  the  original  twelve 
who  formed  the  first  brotherhood,  there 
remain  but  Lynn  and  myself.  We  do  not  care 
now  greatly  to  enlarge  the  circle.  Jones, 
here,  was  admitted  five  years  ago.  He  is 
but  a  chicken  in  disappointment,  and  has 
only  just  begun  to  wait.  I  have  already  told 
you  that  he  was  expelled,  and  why.” 

“  Not,”  said  Jones,  solemnly — 

*'  Not  for  a  crime  he  did,  nor  ’cause 
He  broke  their  own  or  nature’s  laws ; 

But  for  a  simple  trick  he  had 
Of  quoting  what  he  learned  and  read. ’I 

Arthur  began  to  feel  as  if  he  were  standing 
on  his  head.  The  other  two  took  no  notice 
of  the  interruption. 

“  Society  takes  no  heed  of  these  unfortu¬ 
nates.  They  are  legion.  They  occupy  that 
middle  ground  which  is  above  a  small  suc¬ 
cess,  and  cannot  achieve  a  great  one.  Lynn, 
here,  would  scorn  to  be  an  Old  Bailey 
barrister.  Yet  he  could  do  it  admirably. 
He  goes  in  for  Equity,  sir,  and  gets  no  cases, 
nor  ever  will.  J ones,  I  am  sorry  that  you  must 
be  excluded.  Jones,  among  other  things, 
makes  plays.  No  manager  has  yet  put  one 
on  the  stage.” 

“  The  manager  of  the  Lyceum  is  reading 
my  last  play  now,”  said  Jones. 

“  He  always  is,”  said  Venn.  “  I  am,  for 
my  own  part,  a  writer.  I  write  a  great  deal. 
Some  evening,  when  Jones  is  not  here,  I 
will  read  you  a  portion  of  my  works.” 

“  Pray,”  said  Jones,  “  why  not  when  I  am 
here?” 

“Because,”  said  Venn,  “the  last  time  I 
read  you  an  essay  you  went  fast  asleep.” 

“I  did,”  said  Jones;  “  so  did  everybody.” 

“  I  have,  at  times,  offered  my  productions 
to  editors.  They  invariably  refuse  them. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  retire  into  my¬ 


self,  and  put  together  the  Opuscula  which  will 
one  day  be  eagerly  bought  by  an  admiring 
public.  On  that  day,  Lynn  will  be  made 
Lord  Chancellor,  Jones  will  get  a  play  acted 
for  three  hundred  nights,  and  the  Chorus 
will  dissolve. 

“You  are  to  understand,  then” — after  a 
pause,  during  which  Jones  pulled  out  his 
handkerchief  and  wiped  his  eyes  in  grief  at 
the  prospect  of  dissolution — “  that  we  meet 
here  weekly  between  the  first  of  October  and 
the  first  of  April.  During  the  week  and  in 
the  summer  vacation,  we  make  observations 
which  are  afterwards  communicated  to  the 
Chorus.  Thus  we  form  a  running  commen¬ 
tary  on  passing  events,  which  will  contain 
when  published  an  admirable  collection  of 
maxims  calculated  both  to  inform  and  in¬ 
struct.  They  are  chiefly  of  a  moral  ten¬ 
dency.  Excluded  by  our  misfortunes  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  drama  of  life, 
we  stand  by  and  remark.  We  are  mostly 
resigned  to  our  position.  Some,  however, 
aspire.  Dolphin,  for  instance  —  you  re¬ 
member  Dolphin,  Lynn?” 

He  grunted. 

“  Observe  the  dissatisfied  air  with  which 
Lynn  receives  that  name.  Dolphin  aspired. 
He  now  edits  the  Daily  Gazette ,  and  pays  a 
fabulous  income  tax.  Dolphin  was  not  a 
great  man.  Of  all  the  excellent  remarks 
that  have  been  made  in  this  room,  Dolphin’s 
were  the  poorest  Waterford,  too,  another 
instance.  He  now  leads  a  circuit.  Jones, 
what  are  you  pursing  up  your  lips  about?  If 
you  have  anything  to  say,  get  rid  of  it.” 

“I  was  thinking  of  Tennyson’s  lines,” 
said  Jones,  with  great  softness  of  manner. 
“  You  remember  them? 

“  Prate  not  of  chance — the  name  of  luck 
Is  blown  the  windy  ways  about ; 

And  yet  I  hold,  without  a  doubt. 

He  prospers  most  who  has  most  pluck.” 

“Are  those  Tennyson’s  words?”  asked 
Durnford,  taken  off  his  guard. 

“  You  will  find  them  in  the  two  hundred 
and  fortieth  page  of  ‘In  Memoriam,’”  said 
Jones,  readily.  “The  stanzas  begin  with 
the  well-known  lines — 

“  Balloon,  that  through  the  fleecy  rings 
Of  bosomed  cloud  and  mottled  sky, 

Floatest  athwart  the  wondering  eye, 

A  winged  eagle  without  wings.” 

“And  this  creature,”  said  Venn,  “aspires 
to  be  a  dramatist.  Let  me  finish.  The  one 
unfailing  rule,  which  is  alone  incapable  of 
being  rescinded,  is  the  rule  of  success.  Any 
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man  who  succeeds  is  turned  out.  Ipso  facto, 
he  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the  association. 
Success  is  of  all  kinds,  and  we  admit  of  no 
excuse  or  palliation — the  offender  goes.” 

“  How  Sf  he  write  a  book  which  does  not 
sell,  but  is  yet  praised?” 

“  He  may,  when  his  failure  is  quite  esta¬ 
blished,  remain  with  us.  More — we  allow 
him  to  be  damned  any  number  of  times. 
Jones’s  works,  for  instance:  his  novel — ” 

Here  Jones  visibly  blushed. 

“  It  was  really  very  bad,  and  no  one  took 
the  least  notice  of  it — not  even  the  re¬ 
viewers.  Did  any  one  buy  a  copy,  Jones?” 

“  I  believe,”  he  said,  “  that  there  are  still 
a  few  copies  on  the  publishers’  shelves. 
These  can  be  had  now  at  a  reduction.  The 
published  price  was  thirty-one  shillings  and 
sixpence.” 

“  Your  poems,  Jones?” 

“  My  poems,”  said  the  bard,  “  were  not 
meant  to  be  sold :  I  give  them  to  my  coun¬ 
try.” 

“  It  is  very  liberal  of  you.  I  will  presently 
detail  my  own  experiences  of  failure.  Suffice 
it  now  to  remark  that  I  have  never  succeeded 
in  anything.  You  will  find  in  me,  sir,  as 
my  friends  have  already  found  in  me,  a  very 
Tupper  in  posse .  I  am  the  representative 
man  of  mediocrity — am  I  not,  Lynn?” 

The  grave  Lynn  nodded. 

“  You  say  so.” 

“  I  will  now  give  you — as  Jones  is  not 
wholly  acquainted  with  my  fortunes,  as  Lynn 
is  a  good  listener,  as  you  ought  to  know 
something  about  me,  and  as  it  gives  a  sort 
of  early  Bulwer-Lytton,  or  even  a  Smollett- 
like  air  to  the  evening’s  talk — a  brief  sketch 
of  the  career  of  an  unsuccessful  man.  J ones, 
will  you  kindly  undertake  the  bottle  and  jug 
department?  Lynn,  be  so  good  as  to  put 
the  kettle  on.  Dumford,  my  dear  boy,  take 
tobacco,  and  help  yourself  to  drink.  Claret 
is  there,  which  I  do  not  recommend.  That 
bottle  of  champagne  is  remarkable  for  its 
age.  It  is  coeval  with  the  Chorus.  Ten 
years  have  passed  since  it  left  its  native 
public.  It  is  not  to  be  opened,  but  stands 
there  for  respectability’s  sake.  There  is 
port,  if  you  like — it  is  not  good.  Sherry  is 
in  the  middle  bottle.  You  can  open  it,  if 
you  please;  but  I  should  not  advise  you 
to  do  so.  The  bottled  beer  I  can  strongly 
recommend,  and  the  Irish  whisky  is  un¬ 
deniable.  Jones,  you  rhyming  wretch,  what 
will  you  take?  Lynn,  I  have  your  permis¬ 
sion  to  talk  to-night.” 


“Stop!”  said  Jones.  “Have  you  got 
anything  to  say  before  he  begins,  Lynn? 
Have  you,  Dumford?  This  is  your  only 
chance.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  only  say, 
with  the  poet  Wordsworth — 

“  Not  the  whole  warbling  grove  in  concert  heard, 

So  gladdens  me  as  this  loquacious  bird.” 

“Proceed,  Venn,”  said  Lynn  —  “and 
quickly,  for  Jones  is  bubbling  with  another 
quotation.” 

“  I  will  try  not  to  be  tedious.  I  began 
life  rather  well,  for  I  got  into  Eton  as  a 
colleger,  and  actually  gained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  prizes.  I  also  learned  to  wear 
my  hat  at  the  back  of  my  head,  to  despise 
trade,  to  run  bills,  to  make  Latin  verses,  to 
regard  science  and  mathematics  with  a  proper 
and  reasonable  contempt,  and  to  consider 
Eton  as  the  apex  of  civilization — ancient  and 
modem.  So  far,  I  resembled  other  boys. 
Occasionally  I  was  flogged.  And  I  very 
early  formed  the  germ  of  that  grand  idea 
which  I  have  since  made  the  subject  of  an 
admirable  essay.” 

Jones  wagged  his  head  solemnly;  whether 
from  admiration,  envy,  sympathy,  approval, 
or  some  other  emotion,  was  never  known. 

“  It  is  that  all  the  mischiefs  of  the  world 
are  due  to  the  insufficient  manner  in  which 
boys  are  flogged.  Some,  sir,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,  are  never  flogged  at  all.  Jones,  you 
were  never  flogged.” 

“I  was  not,”  said  Jones.  “If  it  is  any 
extenuation  of  my  master’s  crime,'  I  may 
mention  that  he  often  caned  me.” 

“  I  knew  it,”  Venn  returned,  with  an  air 
of  triumph.  “There  are  subtle  influences 
about  the  older  and  more  classical  instru¬ 
ment.  It  produces  an  effect  which  in 
after-life  is  only  to  be  detected  by  those 
who  have  made  an  early  acquaintance  with 
it.  Caning  is  merely  a  brutal  mode  of  in¬ 
flicting  fear  and  pain.  The  poetry  of  punish¬ 
ment  is  in  the  birch.  The  actual  perform¬ 
ance,  I  admit — the  mere  physical  process, 
either  active  or  passive — affords  little  food 
for  reflection.  But  when  I  think  of  the 
effects  upon  the  sufferer,  I  am  carried 
away,  gentlemen,  efferor .  There  is  the 
Anticipation,  so  full  of  tumultuous  fears 
and  hopes,  wi^h  its  certainties  as  to  the 
future  fact,  and  its  uncertainties  as  to  vigour 
and  duration :  its  bracing  influence  on  the 
Volition,  its  stimulating  effect  on  the  For¬ 
titude,  its  cultivation  of  patient  endurance. 
All  this,  my  friends,  is  truly  poetical.  Con- 
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sider,  next,  the  After-glow.  The  After-glow 
is,  indeed,  a  magnificent  combination  of  sen¬ 
sations.  Nothing  that  I  can  remember  to  have 
experienced  comes  near  it.  It  lingers  like 
the  twilight ;  and,  like  the  summer  twilight, 
it  lasts  all  night  It*warms  like  the  memory 
of  a  good  action,  or  the  blush  of  conscious 
virtue.  It  is  as  soothing  as  the  absolution  of 
a  bishop.  It  removes  as  many  cares  as  a 
confession,  and  it  wipes  off  sins  like  a  pil¬ 
grimage.” 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  looked 
round.  There  was  a  murmur  of  applause, 
Jones  rubbing  his  leg  with  a  painful  air  of 
sympathetic  abstraction. 

“  Let  us  go  back  to  Eton.  I  was  in  the 
sixth,  and  stood  well  to  get  into  Kingis. 
Unfortunately,  the  vacancy  that  should  have 
been  mine  came  too  late  by  half  an  hour. 
I  had  till  twelve  on  my  last  day,  and  a  mes¬ 
senger  bringing  news  of  a  vacancy  arrived, 
having  loitered  on  the  way,  at  half-past 
twelve.  That  man,  gentlemen,  died  young. 
I  say  nothing  about  Nemesis — I  merely 
ask  you  to  observe  that  he  died  young.  So 
I  went  to  St  Alphege.  You,  Lynn,  were  at 
the  same  time  at  Trinity.  At  St.  Alphege's, 
which  is  not  a  large  college,  we  passed  our 
time  in  intellectual  pursuits  which  were  not 
among  those  encouraged  by  the  Senate. 
This  body,  Dumford,  which  resembles  a 
similar  institution  at  Oxford,  having,  after 
long  consideration,  found  out  the  most  use¬ 
less  branch  of  science  and  the  least  useful 
method  of  studying  classical  literature,  have 
fixed  upon  these  as  the  only  means  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  any  of  the  University  distinctions. 
I  could  not  do  mathematics,  as  I  have  said ; 
and,  as  they  would  not  let  me  take  classical 
honours  without  knowing  how  to  graduate 
the  common  steelyard,  and  such  useful  scraps 
of  knowledge,  I  was  fain  to  go  out  in  the 
Poll.  Sir,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  that  infernal  steelyard — an  instru¬ 
ment  which  I  have  never  seen,  and  never 
had  the  least  necessity  or  desire  to  graduate 
— I  should  this  day  have  been  a  Fellow  of 
St.  Alphege. 

“  Having  failed  here,  I  returned  home.  I 
found  my  family  in  some  little  confusion. 
My  brother  Bob — you  have  met  Bob, 
Lynn?” 

Lynn  nodded. 

“  An  excellent  fellow,  Lynn — most  good- 
hearted  man,  though  he  had  his  faults  ” — 
here  Venn  rubbed  his  nose  meditatively. 
“Bob  had  just  taken  a  stand.  He  an¬ 


nounced,  resolutely  and  without  any  chance 
of  misunderstanding,  that  he  was  never 
going  to  do  any  more  work.  The  line  he 
took  was  this.  He  said :  4 1  am  not  clever 
enough  to  make  money.  I  am  clever  enough 
to  look  at  other  people  making  money.  Per¬ 
haps  a  life  of  contemplation,  for  which  I  am 
evidently  intended,  will  lead  to  greater  re¬ 
sults  than  a  life  of  work.  I  simply,  there¬ 
fore,  say  to  the  world  in  general,  and  to  my 
family  in  particular — Keep  me.  Give  me  a 
sufficiency  to  eat  and  to  drink.1  ” 

“And  how  did  the  world  receive  this 
demand?” 

“  That  very  small  portion  of  the  external 
world  which  ever  heard  it  declined  to  inter¬ 
fere.  But  out  of  my  father — who,  though 
quite  unable  to  see  Bob's  logical  position, 
could  not  let  him  starve — he  got  a  sufficiency 
to  eat,  and  more  than  a  sufficiency  to  drink. 
However,  Bob  having  taken  this  unexpected 
line,  I  had  to  keep  myself ;  and  did,  after  a 
fashion,  till  Bob  and  my  father  died.  Poor 
Bob!  You  remember  him,  Lynn,  coming 
out  of  the  Crown,  with  his  elbows  squared, 
quite  drunk,  and  arguing  with  the  policeman? 
Admirable  traits  of  character  were  in  that 
man.  His  wife  allowed  him  a  shilling  a  day, 
and  his  whole  study  latterly  was  how  to 
make  the  most  of  the  money.  It  went 
in  six  drinks;  and  each  drink  involved  a 
pipe  and  an  animated  discussion  in  the  tap- 
room.  Bob,  you  see,  miscalculated  his 
forces.  He  had  not  the  physique  to  stand 
up  against  a  long  course  of  leisure,  and  he 
succumbed.  When  he  died,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-five,  he  sent  for  me,  and  made  over 
to  me,  with  his  usual  kindness  and  thought¬ 
fulness  of  heart,  all  he  had  to  give  me — the 
care  of  his  wife  and  boy. 

“  At  this  time,  I  was  working  for  a  living 
— never  mind  how — I  got  it,  but  only  just 
got  it.  Every  attempt  that  I  made  to  do 
anything  better  for  myself  failed.  I  had  no 
energy,  they  said ;  or  else  no  perseverance, 
or  no  luck,  or  no  determination,  and  so  on. 
You  know  the  kind  of  talk.  The  fruits  of 
life  turned,  when  I  touched  them,  to  Dead 
Sea  apples.  Then  I  complicated  matters 
by  falling  in  love.” 

“  Did  you?”  said  Lynn.  “  I  never  knew 
that  before.” 

“Yes,  I  was  in  love.  Oh,  yes;  for  some 
months  before  I  ventured  to  speak,  and  for 
some  months  after.” 

“  What  did  she  say?” 

“She  said  ‘No/  in  a  very  decided  and 
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resolute  manner.  I  did  not  so  much  mind 
that,  as  I  did  the  way  in  which  she  behaved 
afterwards.  I  made  then  the  discovery  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  more 
puffs  out  and  inflates  a  woman  with  pride 
than  the  fact  that  she  has  had  the  heroism 
to  refuse  a  man.  For  at  least  three  months 
■after  my  rejection,  there  was  the  mightiest 
feminine  clucking  ever  seen  about  it.  Her 
strength  was  overtasked,  they  said;  and  all 
the  family  went  to  Madeira  with  her.  No 
one  asked  after  my  strength ;  and  I  stayed 
in  London,  and  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
involuntary  murderer.,, 

“  Did  she  die,  then?”  asked  Lynn. 

“  Oh,  no — not  at  all.  She  came  back, 
very  fat.  She  is  in  London  now;  still  un¬ 
married,  and  likely  to  continue  so.  It  may 
sound  uncharitable;  but,  in  the  interests  of 
husbands,  I  do  hope  that  such  a  model  of 
womanly  heroic  virtue  may  never  be  mar¬ 
ried.” 

“I  also,”  said  Jones,  “have  had  my  share 
of  blighted  affections.” 

“Have  you,  too,  been  in  love?”  asked 
Lynn. 

“I  have,”  sighed  Jones.  “A  most  un¬ 
fortunate  attachment — an  impossible  attach¬ 
ment  Yet  the  dream  was  pleasant  while  it 
lasted.” 

He  held  his  head  down,  blushing  mo¬ 
destly,  and  went  on,  in  a  broken  voice — 

“As  a  boy — slopes — Windsor — one  of  the 
Princesses.  Not  my  fault  originally — mine 
to  nurse  the  passion.” 

“Which  was  it?” 

“  The  prettiest,  sir.” 

“  But  how,  when,  where  could  you  speak 
with  the  Princess?” 

“  We  never  interchanged  words;  but  the 
eye  spoke — at  seventy  yards.  Poor  thing! 
she’s  married  now.  I  hope  she  got  over  it 
I  did,  after  a  time.” 

Venn,  bearing  the  interruption  with  an  air 
of  sufferance,  resumed  his  history. 

“  Getting  over  my  love  difficulties,  I  re¬ 
solved  to  fall  into  love  no  more,  and  went 
out  of  society.  I  have  kept  out  ever  since ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  I  prefer  being  out. 
Then  I  began  to  write;  and  the  real  story 
of  my  failure  begins.  You  see,  I  was  not 
absolutely  obliged  to  do  anything  when  my 
father  died,  but  I  fondly  hoped  to  make 
literature  a  staff.  It  has  never  been  to  me 
even  a  reed.  I  had,  of  course,  faint  glim¬ 
merings  of  success,  gleams  of  hope.  Every 
time  Tantalus  stoops  to  the  water,  he  fancies 


that  this  time,  at  least,  he  will  reach  it;  and 
I  think  that  every  now  and  then  he  gets  a 
few  drops — not  enough  to  quench  his  thirst, 
but  enough  to  revive  hope.  My  gleams  of 
success  were  like  that  poor  convict’s  drops 
of  water.  They  led  to  nothing  more.  I 
fancy  every  editor  in  London  knows  me 
now.  They  say,  *  Oh,  here’s  Hartley  Venn 
again ;’  and  I  go  into  the  rejected  drawers. 
So  complete  is  my  failure,  that  even  my  own 
people  have  ceased  to  believe  in  me — so 
complete,  that  I  have  even  ceased  to  believe 
in  myself.”1 

He  paused;  and  mixing  a  glass  of  whisky 
and  water,  drank  half  of  it  off. 

“You  will  remark — proceeding  on  the 
inductive  method — that  those  whom  God 
destines  to  fail,  He  endows  with  excellent 
spirits.  Jones  is  a  case  in  point - ” 

“  Why  should  sorrow  o’er  this  forehead 
Draw  the  veil  of  black  despair? 

Let  her,  if  she  will,  on  your  head; 

Mine,  at  least,  she  still  will  spare.” 

This  was  Jones’s  interruption. 

“  I  am  also,  myself,  a  case  in  point 
Lynn  is  not,  which  is  one  reason  why  I 
fear  he  will  some  day  desert  me.  My  own 
equable  temper  is  not,  however,  wholly  due 
to  birth — partly  to  circumstances.  You  will 
understand  me,  Lynn,  when  I  explain  that 
when  quite  a  little  boy  I  used  to  sleep  in 
the  same  bed  with  my  brother  Bob.” 

“Not  the  least  in  the  world,”  observed 
Lynn. 

“  Dear  me !  the  way  was  this.  We  had 
a  wooden  bed  against  the  wall.  Bob  gave 
me  the  inside,  and  insisted  on  my  lying 
quite  straight  on  the  edge,  while  he  rolled 
up  in  the  middle.  By  this  arrangement,  I 
got  the  wood  to  sleep  on  and  the  wall  to 
keep  my  back  warm,  with  such  small  corners 
of  blanket  as  I  could  wrest  from  Bob  as 
soon  as  he  went  to  sleep.  If  immediate 
effects  led  to  open  repining,  I  incurred 
punishment  at  once.  I  learned  a  lesson 
from  Bob,  for  which  I  have  never  ceased 
to  thank  him,  in  resignation — cheerful,  if 
possible — to  the  inevitable.  Whenever,  as 
happened  to  me  this  morning,  I  get  a  MS. 
sent  back,  I  say  to  myself,  ‘  For  this  were 
you  prepared  in  early  life  by  the  Wood  and 
the  Wall.’” 

Quoth  Jones,  readily — 

“  You  remember,  of  course,  those  lines  in 
Bunyan,  quoted,  I  think,  by  Lord  Wiilbe- 
will?  Observe  the  peculiarly  Bunyanesque 
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turn  of  the  second  line,  with  its  subtlety  of 
thought : — 

u  He  that  is  down  need  fear  no  fall : 

The  monk  may  wear  his  hood : 

Give  me,  for  moral  warmth  the  Wall, 

For  moral  bed  the  Wood.” 

It  was  the  answer  to  a  riddle  asked  by 
the  Prince  at  the  banquet  given  when  Man- 
soul  was  taken,  and  Diabolus  evicted.  It 
follows  the  conundrum  of  the  Red  Cow, 
and  is  omitted  in  some  editions.” 

“  Thank  you  very  much,*'  said  Venn,  not 
smiling.  “  I  have  only  one  or  two  more 
observations  to  make.  The  curious  in  the 
matter  of  unsuccess  may.  consult,  if  they 
think  fit,  my  unpublished  Opuscula.  They 
will  find  there,  clearly  set  forth,  the  true 
symptoms  of  an  unsuccessful  man.  Thus, 
he  may  be  known — not  to  be  tedious — first, 
by  his  good  spirits,  as  I  have  said ;  secondly, 
by  his  universal  sympathies ;  thirdly,  by  his 
extraordinary  flow  of  ideas;  fourthly,  by  a 
certain  power  of  seeing  analogies;  and 
fifthly,  by  his  constantly  being  in  opposition. 
At  all  times  he  is  a  heretic.  The  mere 
fact  of  a  thing  being  constituted  by  autho¬ 
rity  is  sufficient  to  make  him  see,  in  more 
than  their  true  force,  the  arguments  on  the 
opposite  side.” 

“  You  remember,”  interrupted  Jones,  with 
a  sweet  smile,  “the  lines  of - ” 

“  Stop,  Jones,”  cried  Venn,  “  I  will  not 
endure  it.  Lynn,  I  have  finished.  We  will 
now,  gentlemen,  talk  of  general  topics.” 

They  talked,  as  usual,  till  late  in  the 
night  It  was  past  three  o’clock  when  Venn 
said — 

“This  reminds  me  of  a  passage  in  my 
essay  on  the  *  Art  of  Success.*  I  will  read 
it  you.  The  night  is  yet  young.  Where  are 
the  Opuscula?” 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay. 
Venn  searched  for  the  essay  everywhere; 
but  not  finding  it,  he  remembered  that  he 
had  taken  it  to  bed  with  him  the  night 
before,  and  went  into  the  other  room  to  get 
it.  When  he  returned,  with  his  precious 
paper  in  his  hand,  the  room  was  empty, 
and  there  were  sounds  of  rapidly  retreating 
footsteps  on  the  stairs;  for  all  had  fled. 
He  shook  his  head  in  sorrow  rather  than 
in  anger,  and  looking  at  his  watch,  mur¬ 
mured — 

“  Past  three  o'clock !  An  hour’s  sleep 
before  daybreak  is  worth  three  after  it. 
Shall  I  have  my  beauty  sleep?  No.  The 
cultivation  of  the  intellect  before  all.  Hartley 


Venn,  my  dear  boy,  had  you  always  borne 
that  in  mind  you  would  not  now  be  the 
wreck  you  are.” 

He  sat  down,  and  read,  with  an  admiring 
air,  the  whole  of  his  long  paper  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  Then  he  gave  a  sigh  of 
contentment  and  weariness,  and  went  to  bed 
as  the  first  gray  of  the  spring  morning  was 
lighting  up  the  sky. 

CHAPTER  II. 

ARTLEY  VENN — whose  account  of 
himself  to  Arthur  was,  on  the  whole, 
correct — is,  at  this  time,  a  man  of  eight  and 
thirty.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  has  tried  a 
good  many  things,  and  failed  in  every  one. 
He  possesses  a  little  income  of  between  three 
and  four  hundred  a  year,  comfortably  housed 
in  Consols,  where  he  allows  his  capital  to 
lie  undisturbed,  being  as  free  as  any  man  in 
the  world  from  the  desire  to  get  rich.  He 
is  by  actual  profession  a  barrister,  having 
been  called,  twelve  years  ago,  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  But  as  he  has  never  opened  a  law 
book  in  his  life,  or  been  inside  a  court  of 
justice,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  he 
would  have  great  difficulties  to  encounter 
in  the  conduct  of  any  case  with  which  a 
too  credulous  solicitor  might  entrust  him. 
Friends,  anxious  to  see  him  “get  on,”  once 
persuaded  him  to  buy  a  partnership  in  an 
army  coaching  establishment,  the  previous 
proprietor  retiring  with  a  large  fortune.  All 
went  well  for  a  year  or  two,  when,  owing  to 
some  of  their  pupils  never  passing,  and  both 
himself  and  his  partner  being  hopelessly  bad 
men  of  business,  they  found  themselves,  at 
the  beginning  of  one  term,  with  two  pupils 
to  teach.  Naturally,  the  affairs  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  got  wound  up  after  this,  Hartley 
being  the  loser  of  the  fifteen  hundred  or  so 
which  he  had  invested  for  his  share.  Then 
it  was  that  he  retired  to  Gray’s  Inn,  and 
took  those  chambers  where  we  now  find  him. 
He  then  became,  as  he  was  fond  of  calling 
himself,  a  literary  man — that  is,  he  began 
that  long  series  of  Opuscula  of  which  men¬ 
tion  has  already  been  made.  They  were 
never  published,  because  editors  invariably 
declined  to  accept  them:  no  doubt  they 
were  quite  right.  He  was  full  of  reading 
and  scholarship — full  of  ideas;  but  he  never 
acquired  that  way  of  putting  things  which 
the  British  public  desires. 

He  disliked  revision,  too,  which  bored 
him ;  and  he  had  a  habit  of  reading  his  own 
things  over  and  over  again  till  he  got  to 
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know  them  all  by  heart,  and  their  very  faults 
appeared  beauties.  To  some  men  a  censor 
is  absolutely  necessary.  I  have  often  thought 
of  setting  myself  up  as  a  professed  literary 
adviser,  ready  to  read,  correct,  suggest,  and 
cut  down,  at  so  much  per  page — say  ten 
pounds.  He  had  a  sort  of  uneasy  con¬ 
sciousness  that  life  would  pass  away  with 
him  without  bringing  any  sort  of  kudos  to 
him;  and  though,  from  force  of  habit,  he 
still  kept  note-books,  and  covered  acres  of 
paper  yearly,  he  had  begun  to  look  upon 
his  works  as  precious  private  property, 
written  for  his  own  recreation  and  instruc¬ 
tion — a  treasure-house  of  wisdom  Tor  those 
years  of  old  age  when  his  ideas  would  begin 
to  fail  him.  There  are  hundreds  of  men 
like  him.  Reader,  thou  who  hast  never 
looked  over  a  proof  sheet,  are  there  not 
within  thy  desk  collections  of  verses,  sheets 
of  essays,  bundles  of  tales,  which  it  is  thy 
secret  pleasure  to  read  and  read,  and  thy 
secret  hope  to  publish?  Deny  it  not.  We, 
too,  have  had  this  time;  and  there  is  no'such 
delight  in  reading  the  printed  page — espe¬ 
cially  when  the  -world  has  received  it  coldly 
— as  in  gloating  over  the  glorious  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  manuscript.  What  is  the  miser’s 
joy,  as  he  runs  his  fingers  through  the  gold, 

|  to  the  young  writer’s,  as  he  sits,  door  locked, 
pen  in  hand,  as  modest  over  the  tender 
fancies  of  his  brain  as  any  young  girl  at  her 
toilette  over  her  charms  ? 

He  is  a  smooth-faced  man  with  a  bright, 
fresh  cheek — in  spite  of  late  hours — and 
a  light  moustache.  His  hair  is  perfectly 
straight,  and  he  shows  no  signs  of  getting 
gray  like  Lynn,  or  bald  like  Jones.  His 
face  is  long,  with  a  somewhat  retreating 
chin — sign  of  weakness — and  a  long  droop¬ 
ing  nose,  the  melancholy  and  reflective  nose. 
His  forehead  is  narrow  and  high — sign  that 
he  is  not  blessed  with  the  constructive  or 
geometrical  intellect;  and  his  eyes  are  large, 
though  he  is  not  short-sighted.  He  is  not  a 
tall  man,  and  his  shoulders  stoop  somewhat. 
He  has  still  an  air  of  youth,  which  I  think 
will  never  leave  him,  even  when  his  hair  is 
silvery  white.  And  his  expression  is  one  of 
very  great  sweetness;  for  he  is  one  who  has 
sympathies  for  all.  They  talk  of  him  still 
at  the  butteries  of  his  old  college,  where,  in 
his  hot  youth,  he  played  many  a  harmless 
|  frolic  in  his  cups,  and  where  he  endeared 
himself  to  all  the  servants.  Indeed,  it 
was  no  other  than  Hartley  Venn  who 
1  bearded  the  great  Master  of  Trinity  himself 
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on  that  memorable  night  when,  returning  j 
unsteadily  from  a  wine,  he  accosted  the  1 
Doctor  leaving  the  lodge,  and  there  and 
then  challenged  him  to  a  discussion  on  the 
nature  of  Jupiter’s  satellites.  It  was  he, 
too — but  why  recall  the  old  stories  ?  Are 
they  not  chronicled  at  the  freshman's  j 
dinner  table,  handed  down  to  posterity  like  | 
the  Legends  of  King  Arthur?  The  waiters 
at  his  favourite  places  of  resort  regard  him 
as  a  personal  friend.  They  whisper  secrets 
as  to  the  best  things  up ;  secrete  papers  for 
him;  tell  him  even  of  their  family  affairs; 
and  sometimes  consult  him  on  matters 
of  purely  personal  importance.  It  was  , 
through  Hartley,  indeed,  that  I  first  con-  I 
ceived  the  idea  that  waiters  are  human  j 
beings,  with  instincts,  appetites,  and  ambi-  | 
tions  like  the  rest  of  us.  It  is  really  the 
case.  And  at  the  British  Museum,  such  was  I 
the  esteem  with  which  the  attendants —  ' 
he  knew  all  their  names,  and  would  ask 
after  their  wives  and  families — regarded  him,  < 
that  he  used  never  to  have  to  wait  more 
than  an  hour  to  get  his  books.  And  this,  as 
every  one  who  uses  the  reading-room  knows, 
is  the  height  of  civility  and  attention. 

An  indolent,  harmless,  good-hearted  man,  t 
who  could  not  run  in  harness;  who  could  I 
do  no  work  that  was  not  self-imposed,  and  ! 
who  did  no  work  well  except  the  self-imposed  i 
task  at  which  he  had  been  labouring  for  j 
twelve  years  —  the  education  of  his  little  I 

.  .  i 

Everybody  in  the  inn — that  is,  everybody 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  I 
place — knew  Laura  Collingwood.  Every-  f 
body,  too,  felt  that  the  production  of  so  • 
admirable  a  specimen  of  the  English  maiden 
reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  all  parties  i 
concerned — on  the  benchers,  the  barristers,  t 
the  students,  the  porters,  and  the  laun¬ 
dresses;  but  especially  on  Mr.  Venn. 

It  was  about  twelve  years  before  this  time, 
when  Venn  first  took  his  chambers,  and  in 
the  very  week  when  Mrs.  Peck,  his  laun-  ! 
dress,  began  her  long  career  of  usefulness  j 
with  him,  that  he  found  one  morning,  on  [ 
returning  from  the  Museum,  a  little  child,  | 
with  long  light  hair  and  large  blue  eyes,  I 
sitting  on  the  steps  in  the  doorway  of  his  I 
staircase,  crying  with  terror  at  an  evil-eyed, 
solemn  old  Tom  cat,  who  was  gazing  at  her  * 
in  a  threatening  manner  behind  the  railings.  1 
Unwashed,  dirty,  badly  dressed,  this  little  ! 
rosy-cheeked  damsel  of  six  touched  Venn’s 
soft  heart  with  pity,  and  he  proposed  at  first  to 
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purchase  apples,  a  proposition  which  he  car¬ 
ried  into  effect;  and  leaving  her  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  good  things,  proceeded  upstairs  with  a 
view  to  commit  to  paper  some  of  those 
invaluable  thoughts  which  were  seething  in 
his  brain.  Presently,  to  his  astonishment,  the 
child  followed  him  up  like  a  little  terrier, 
and,  sitting  down  gravely  upon  the  hearth¬ 
rug,  began  to  talk  to  him  with  perfect  con¬ 
fidence.  Thereupon  he  perceived  that  here 
was  a  new  friend  for  him. 

“What  is  your  name,  absurd  little  animal  ? ” 

Vjo 

“Lollie  Collingwood.” 

“And  who  are  your  amiable  parents,  Miss 
Lollie  Collingwood;  and  what  may  be  their 
rank  in  life?  Where’s  your  mother,  little 
one?” 

“Mothers  dead.” 

“Father,  too?” 

“Got  no  father.  Grandmother  told  me 
to  sit  still  on  the  steps.  Only  the  cat  came. 
Here’s  grandmother.” 

Grandmother  was  no  other  than  Mrs. 
Peck  herself.  Later  on,  she  explained  to 
Venn  that  her  daughter,  who  had  left  her  to 
go  into  service,  and  was*a  “likely  sort  o’ gal” 
to  look  at,  had  come  back  to  her  the  year 
before  with  the  child. 

“Said  her  name  was  Mrs.  Collingwood. 
Said  her  husband  was  dead.  Oh !  dear-a- 
dear-a-me !  Said  he  was  a  gentleman.  And 
here  was  the  baby — great  girl  already.  And 
then  she  pined  away  and  died.  And  never 
a  word  about  her  husband’s  relations;  and 
the  child  for  me  to  keep,  and  all.  And 
bread’s  rose  awful.” 

Hartley  took  the  child  on  his  knees,  and 
looked  at  it  more  closely.  As  he  looked, 
thinking  what  a  sad  lot  hers  would  be,  the 
little  girl  turned  up  her  face  to  him,  and 
laughed,  putting  up  her  lips  to  be  kissed, 
with  such  a  winning  grace  that  Hartley's 
eyes  ran  over. 

“  I'll  help  you  with  the  child,  Mrs.  Peck,” 
he  said;  “don’t  be  afraid  about  it.  Will 
you  be  my  little  girl,  Lollie?” 

“  I'se  your  little  girl  now,”  said  the  child. 
And  they  gave  each  other  the  first  of  many 
thousand  kisses. 

“  Now,  wait  here  with  grandmother,  while 
I  go  to  get  some  things  for  you.” 

•  He  set  her  down,  and  went  to  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  young  lady,  with  whom  he 
had  a  nodding  acquaintance,  devoted  to  the 
dressmaking  mystery.  The  lady,  by  great 
good  luck,  had  a  complete  set  of  clothes  for 


sale — property  of  somebody  else's  little  girl, 
deceased — and  by  invitation  of  Venn  went 
round  to  his  chambers,  where,  first  by  the 
aid  of  warm  water  and  soap,  Dame  Nature’s 
handiwork  was  made  to  look  clean  and  white, 
and  then,  with  needle  and  thread  and 
scissors,  the  child  was  arrayed  in  what  to 
her  was  unspeakable  grandeur. 

“  That’s  my  little  girl,  Miss  Nobbs,”  said 
Hartley,  looking  at  the  result  with  beaming 
eyes. 

“Well,  I’m  sure,  Mr.  Venn!  You  might 
have  the  good  taste  not  to  throw  your  child 
in  my  teeth,  I  do  think.” 

“  My  good  soul,  I  didn’t  Are  your  teeth 
broken?  Let  me  look  at  them.” 

Venn,  you  see,  was  younger  then. 

“  Ha’  done  now,  Mr.  Venn.  You  and 
your  little  girls,  indeed!” 

“My  dear  Miss  Nobbs,  you  and  I,  I  am 
sure,  have  the  greatest  possible  respect  for 
each  other.  Do  not  let  me  be  lowered  in 
your  eyes.  The  child  is  the  grand  daughter 
of  my  laundress,  the  aged  but  still  industri¬ 
ous  Mrs.  Peck.” 

“  Snuffy  old  woman  she  is !  I  can’t  think 
how  you  can  have  her  about  you.  And  that 
is  her  grand-daughter?” 

“  This  is  her  grand-daughter — Miss  Laura 
Collingwood.  I  propose,  Miss  Nobbs,  to 
devote  a  portion  of  my  leisure  moments  to 
the  cultivation  in  this  child  of  those  mental 
accomplishments  and  graces  which  have 
made  you  the  admiration  of  the  quarter.” 

“  Good  gracious,  Mr.  Venn ! — you’d  talk 
a  donkey’s  hind  leg  off.  Don’t  be  ri¬ 
diculous!” 

“And,  secondly,  Miss  Nobbs,  I  propose 
to  ask  your  assistance  in  providing  her  with 
a  set  of  suitable  clothes.” 

“  Now  you  talk  sense.  Let’s  see — she’ll 
want  six  pr’of  socks,  two  pr’of  boots, 
three  new  pettikuts,  four  pr’of — yes,  four 
pr’  of - ’’ 

“  Let  us  not  go  into  all  the  details,”  said 
Venn.  “I  need  hardly  say,  Miss  Nobbs, 
that  in  selecting  you  out  of  the  many  talented 
and  tasteful  eostumibrcs  in  our  aristocratic 
and  select  neighbourhood,  I  rely  entirely  on 
that  professional  skill  which - ” 

“  Lord,  lord !”  said  Miss  Nobbs,  “  if  all 
the  gentlemen  talked  like  you,  where  should 
we  all  be,  I  wonder?  You  let  the  child 
come  to  me  to-morrow,  and  then  I’ll  do  all 
I  can  for  her.  You’re  a  good  man,  I  do 
believe,  Mr.  Venn,  though  you  are  so  full  of 
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“  Take  a  glass  of  wine,  Miss  Nobbs,  and 
drink  the  health  of  Lollie.” 

This  was  the  beginning  of  it  all.  Next 
day  the  child  was  brought  round,  solemnly 
arrayed  in  her  new  splendour,  to  be  looked 
at  Hartley  kept  her  with  him  all  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  gave  her  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
alphabet.  This  he  found  so  amusing,  that 
he  repeated  it  every  day  until  he  had  taught 
the  child,  who  was  wonderfully  quick  and 
intelligent,  to  read.  Then  he  laid  in  an 
immense  stock  of  picture-books,  and  gave 
them  to  his  little  girl  as  fast  as  she  could  read 
them;  and  then  he  taught  her  to  write. 

Three  or  four  years  passed  on  in  this  way. 
The  afternoon  lessons  had  never  been  in¬ 
terrupted,  save  when  Venn  went  away  for  a 
fortnight  or  so  in  the  autumn.  They  had 
gradually  lengthened  out,  so  as  to  take  up 
nearly  the  whole  day.  Lollie  came  now 
between  eleven  and  twelve,  and  did  not  go 
home  till  six,  arrangements  being  made  with 
a  neighbouring  purveyor  to  send  up  luncheon 
to  Mr.  Venn  every  day  at  two,  which  was 
Lollie’s  dinner.  She  was  then  ten  or  eleven 
years  old — a  child  with  long  fair  curls  hang¬ 
ing  down  her  back,  knuckly  elbows,  and 
long  legs,  such  as  most  young  ladies  of  her 
age  may  show.  Only  her  face  is  much  the 
same  as  when  Venn  picked  her  up  on  the 
doorstep,  with  a  soft,  confiding  expression. 
She  promises  well — little  Lollie — to  grow 
up  into  a  beautiful  woman. 


THE 

MARVELLOUS  EXPERIENCES 

or 

ELIZABETH  WINTERBOURNE. 

By  John  C.  Dent. 

xiv. 

“  T  BELIEVE  that  for  once  in  her  life,” 
A  continued  Mr.  Barcliffe,  “  Mrs.  Ridley 
had  met  her  match.  She  turned  all  colours 
in  the  rainbow,  and  shot  black  lightning  at 
me  from  under  those  heavy  eyebrows  of 
hers. 

“ 1  Who  are  you?*  she  exclaimed  as  soon 
as  she  could  speak. 

“  ‘  Allow  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ridley,  to  pre¬ 
sent  you  with  my  card;  accompanied  by  the 
expression  of  a  desire  on  my  part  that  we 
may  become  more  intimately  acquainted. 
From  all  I  can  learn,  you  and  I  have  been 
too  long  strangers  to  each  other;*  and  so 
saying,  I  banded  her  my  card.  She  just 
glanced  at  it  yrith  a  bewildered  look,  and — 
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well,  Squire,  I  am  not  more  free  from  human 
weaknesses  than  my  betters,  and  I  candidly 
acknowledge  that  I  felt  not  a  little  flattered 
at  the  pallor  which  superseded  every  other 
hue  in  the  hag’s  wrinkled  visage.  It  was 
evident  that  my  name  was  familiar  to  her, 
and  that  my  bodily  presence  affected  her 
very  unpleasantly. 

“  But  I  will  not  multiply  details.  I  took 
the  candle  from  her  unresisting  hand ;  and 
leaving  her  in  charge  of  my  two  assistants, 
one  of  whom  lighted  his  dark  lantern,  I 
dashed  upstairs.  There  was  the  long,  narrow 
passage  mentioned  by  Lizzie,  and  down  at 
the  other  end  of  it  was  the  room  in  which  i 
she  had  been  imprisoned.  It  was  not  locked. 

I  opened  it,  and  went  in,  to  find  myself  face 
to  face  with  Miss  Rachael  Ridley — a  not 
ill-looking  young  woman,  of  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  summers. 

“  ‘  Don’t  be  alarmed,  Miss  Ridley,1  said 
I.  ‘  Your  venerable  maternal  relative  is  now 
in  charge  of  two  esteemed  friends  of  mine 
downstairs;  whither,  with  your  permission, 

I  will  now  escort  you.’ 

“  She  is  of  a  much  better  type  than  her 
mother,  and  had  the  decency  to  faint.  I 
soon  brought  her  to,  and  handed  her  over 
to  the  constables.  I  went  down  the  steps 
into  the  garden,  and  there  was  just  suf¬ 
ficient  moonlight  to  enable  me  to  discover 
that  Lizzie’s  description  was  accurate.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  protestations  of  the  two 
women  that  there  was  no  one  else  in  the 
house,  we  searched  from  garret  to  cellar, 
but  found  no  one.  We  then  conveyed  our 
prisoners  before  the  magistrate.  On  the  way. 
Miss  Rachael  quietly  told  me  the  whole 
story,  rightly  considering  that  further  reti¬ 
cence  would  avail  nothing.  The  magistrate, 
Mr.  Faulkner — who  told  me,  by  the  bye, 
that  he  is  an  old  friend  of  yours — made  out 
the  warrant  of  commitment,  and  despatched 
the  prisoners  to  gaol,  where  they  are  now 
awaiting  their  trial. 

“  The  story  Miss  Ridley  told  me  was  to 
the  following  effect: — In  the  beginning  of 
November,  Edward  Brooks  paid  his  custom¬ 
ary  visit  to  his  brother’s  estate,  and  broached 
the  scheme  to  her  mother.  It  appears  he 
knows  enough  of  the  old  woman’s  past  mis¬ 
deeds  to  render  if  injudicious  for  her  to 
thwart  him;  but  it  was  with  a  good  deal  of 
reluctance  that  she  consented.  '  The  pro¬ 
gramme  was  arranged  between  them.  He 
said  he  had  two  men  upon  whom  he  could 
rely  to  do  his  bidding,  and  that  Lizzie  was 
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to  be  detained  until  he  could  pay  her  a  visit 
without  exciting  suspicion.  Neither  Rachael 
nor  her  mother  has  the  slightest  idea  who 
the  two  scoundrels  who  did  the  deed  are, 
but  they  professed  to  be  from  London. 
They  resided  in  the  house  from  the  time  of 
their  arrival  with  Lizzie — the  morning  of  the 
twentieth — until  the  forenoon  of  the  fifth  of 
January,  instant;  spending  their  time  chiefly 
in  drinking  and  gambling  together,  and  never 
going  far  away  from  the  building.  My  in¬ 
formant  is  equally  ignorant  as  to  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  horses  and  carriage  used  in  the 
expedition;  but  she  knows  that  they  were 
kept  in  the  stables,  at  the  rear  of  the  garden, 
during  Lizzie’s  imprisonment.  They  were 
not  Richard  Brooks’s,  for  he  disposed  of  his 
previous  to  his  departure  for  America. 

“The  meagre  appointments  of  Lizzie’s 
chamber  were  attributable  partly  to  Mr. 
Edward’s  instructions,  and  partly  to  the  old 
woman’s  indolence.  There  is  but  one  win¬ 
dowless  room  in  the  building,  and  that  was 
empty;  and  she  would  not  take  the  trouble 
to  put  comfortable  furniture  into  it,  but  put 
in  some  old  things  from  a  room  adjoining. 

“  Well,  when  the  girl’s  imprisonment  had 
lasted  about  a  month,  Mr.  Edward  made 
his  appearance.  He  professed  the  most  un¬ 
bounded  regret  for  the  course  he  had  pur¬ 
sued,  and  announced  his  determination  to 
proceed  in  it  no  further.  ’  But  in  order  that 
Lizzie’s  return  might  not  appear  to  have  any 
connection  with  his  absence  from  Harrow- 
field  Manor,  he  directed  that  she  should  be 
detained  for  some  days  longer;  and  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  Lizzie  was  brought 
back  again. 

“This  morning  I  set  out  on  my  return 
here.  I  stopped  at  Broxton,  and  laid  my 
information  before  Squire  Thistlewood,  so 
that  nothing  would  remain  to  be  done  after 
my  arrival  here  but  simply  to  make  the 
arrest  He  supplied  me  with  a  constable. 
I  have  no  clue  as  yet  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  two  accomplices.  To-morrow  I  shall 
visit  Mr.  Edward  in  gaol,  and  see  what  I 
can  get  out  of  him  about  them.  If  I  fail 
to  elicit  anything  from  him,  I  shall  try  other 
means  to  discover  them.  And  now,  as  I 
am  somewhat  tired,  I  shall  feel  obliged  if 
you  will  let  me  lie  down  for  a  few  hours.” 

xv. 

While  Mr.  Barcliffe  was  entertaining  Squire 
Thornton  with  the  astounding  details  con¬ 
tained  in  the  .  foregoing  chapter,  Edward 


Brooks  was  being  conveyed  to  the  county 
gaol.  His  spirit  seemed  to  be  completely 
broken;  and  Mr.  Joshua  Biggins,  the  con¬ 
stable  who  had  him  in  charge,  thought  that 
the  thief-taker  had  been  unnecessarily  severe 
in  subjecting  his  prisoner  to  the  ignominy  of 
handcuffs.  He  had  occasion  to  modify  his 
opinion  considerably,  a  little  while  before 
daylight,  however,  when  he  found  himself 
lying  on  the  broad  of  his  back  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  and  his  prisoner,  horse,  dog¬ 
cart  and  all,  gone,  goodness  only  knew 
whither. 

Upon  completely  recovering  his  very 
mediocre  intelligence,  he  recollected  a  sud¬ 
den  movement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Brooks, 
followed  by  a  violent  blow  with  the  darbies 
on  the  back  of  his  own  head,  which  displayed 
to  his  gaze  all  the  stars  in  the  firmament,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  comet  or  two,  and  a  few  minor 
asteroids,  not  specially  named  in  the  celes¬ 
tial  chart.  He  recollected  nothing  else,  and 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  length  of  time 
had  elapsed  since  his  astronomical  enter¬ 
tainment.  He  was  in  a  lonely  part  of  the 
road,  too — no  house  for  upwards  of  a  mile  in 
any  direction. 

He  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in 
futile  endeavours  to  discover  some  traces  of 
the  fugitive;  and  then  proceeded  to  do  what 
it  would  have  been  much  more  expedient 
for  him  to  have  done  at  first,  and  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  Harrowfield  Manor,  to 
communicate  his  mishap  to  Mr.  Barcliffe. 

That  gentleman,  however,  had  long  since 
set  out  for  Lincoln  Gaol,  to  confer  with  the 
ex -steward.  Upon  his  arrival  there,  dis¬ 
covering  that  the  prisoner  had  not  been  de¬ 
livered  into  the  gaoler’s  hands,  the  truth 
flashed  upon  him,  and  his  chagrin  was  such 
as  to  induce  several  epigrammatic  remarks 
on  his  part,  which  were  much  more  con¬ 
spicuous  for  their  force  and  emphasis  than 
for  strict  politeness  or  morality.  Divested 
of  periphrasis,  that  means  that  he  swore 
like  a  trooper. 

“  I  was  tired  out,”  he  remarked ;  “  and  I 
had  no  choice  but  to  sit  up  with  him  all 
night  myself,  or  give  him  in  charge  to  some¬ 
body.  I  thought  that  surely,  if  I  clapped 
the  bracelets  on  him,  he  might  be  trusted 
even  to  one  of  these  cowardly,  stupid,  use¬ 
less  country  constables.” 

xvi.  . 

Before  Mr.  Barcliffe  knew  the  whole  truth 
as  to  the  escape,  and  could  get  upon  the 
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right  scent,  Edward  Brooks  had  converted 
the  horse  and  cart  into  current  coin  of  the 
realm,  and  was  on  his  way  to  that  hospitable 
refuge  for  so  many  oppressed  fugitives  from 
justice — the  United  States  of  America;  from 
whence,  three  months  afterwards,  a  letter 
arrived  from  him  to  Squire  Thornton,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  deepest  regret  for  the  one  base 
act  of  his  life,  which  had  expatriated  him 
from  his  native  land. 

In  this  letter,  the  writer  explained  his 
design  pretty  fully,  from  first  to  last.  He 
stated  that  from  the  first  moment  when  he 
had  set  eyes  on  Lizzie  Winterbourne,  he 
had  conceived  for  her  a  morbid  passion  for 
which  he  could  not  account,  even  to  him¬ 
self;  but  it  was  a  passion  which  he  had 
found  it  impossible  to  suppress,  and  he 
had  been  equally  unable  to  reconcile  his 
mind  to  the  idea  of  a  marriage  with  her. 
Feeling  satisfied  that  any  attempt  to  induce 
her  to  consent  to  his  addresses  would  prove 
futile,  and  having  struggled  with  his  infatua¬ 
tion  for  a  long  time,  he  had  determined 
to  resort  to  more  high-handed  measures. 
During  a  journey  to  London,  which  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Squire's  had  compelled  him  to 
take  in  the  previous  November,  he  had  found 
a  couple  of  ruffians  who  had  already  rendered 
themselves  so  obnoxious  to  the  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land  as  to  make  a  prolonged  residence  there 
a  matter  of  great  inconvenience  for  them.  A 
bribe  of  two  hundred  pounds  secured  him 
their  services.  Assuming  the  aspect  of  com¬ 
mercial  travellers,  they  had  lingered  about 
Broxton  and  the  neighbourhood,  awaiting 
his  orders,  for  a  week  previous  to  the  ab¬ 
duction,  taking  especial  care  never  to  be 
seen  together. 

On  the  Wednesday  before  the  plot  had 
been  carried  into  execution,  Brooks  had 
heard  Lizzie  promise  Miss  Harriet  to  be 
at  the  Manor  with  her  work  by  eight  o’clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth,  and  had 
notified  his  hirelings  to  be  ready  to  seize 
her  on  her  way  home.  He  had  not  calcu¬ 
lated  upon  her  father  accompanying  her. 
She  was  much  later  than  she  had  intended, 
as  the  reader  will  remember;  and  the  rascals 
had  not  waited  for  her  to  do  her  errand,  but 
had  seized  her  on  her  way  to  the  Manor. 
Brooks  himself,  as  the  Squire  well  knew, 
was  busily  occupied  in  adjusting  some  ac¬ 
counts  on  that  evening,  up  to  a  late  hoar ; 
and  thus  it  was  that  he  did  not  form  one  of 
the  party  who  went  out  to  look  for  Lizzie 
on  the  moor. 


No  sooner  was  the  bird  fairly  caged,  than 
he  had  begun  to  regret  his  conduct,  and  had 
resolved  to  restore  the  girl  unharmed  to  her  ! 
parents.  When  this  resolution  had  been 
carried  out,  he  had  paid  his  accomplices  ;i 
the  balance  due  to  them — he  had  paid  them 
fifty  pounds  before — and  they  had  at  once  ; 
started  for  the  Continent,  each  taking  a  < 
solemn  oath  never  to  return  to  England.  < 

He  had  had  no  fears  when  the  Squire  had 
suggested  the  employment  of  Mr.  Barcliffe, 
as  he  supposed  all  traces  of  his  crime  to  be 
effectually  removed.  He  had  never,  indeed, 
felt  any  alarm  up  to  the  moment  of  his 
arrest,  when  he  gave  himself  up  for  a  lost 
man;  but  on  his  way  to  gaol,  he  had  made  the 
discovery  that  the  handcuffs  were  not  very 
tight  about  his  wrists ;  and  having  very  small  j 
hands,  he  had  contrived,  at  the  expense  of 
a  good  deal  of  skin,  to  withdraw  one  of 
them;  whereupon  he  had  dashed  the  con¬ 
stable  to  the  ground,  and  made  good  his 
escape. 

He  begged  the  Squire  to  exert  all  his  in¬ 
fluence  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Ridley  and  her 
daughter ;  who,  he  said,  had  served  him  with 
gre^t  reluctance,  and  were,  comparatively 
speaking,  guiltless  in  the  matter — more  espe¬ 
cially  Miss  Rachael. 

And  so  the  epistle  ended.' 

The  remainder  of  the  story  may  be  com¬ 
prised  in  very  few  words.  Squire  Thornton 
did  not  attempt  to  exert  any  influence  either 
for  or  against  the  prisoners,  who  were  duly 
brought  to  trial.  Mrs.  Ridley  was  convicted, 
and  suffered  a  long  term  of  imprisonment ; 
after  which  she  left  Lincolnshire  for  parts 
unknown. 

Miss  Rachael  was  acquitted,  there  being  j 
no  evidence  of  her  complicity,  either  in  the  i 
abduction  or  the  detention ;  the  judge  very  , 
properly  refusing  to  admit  her  confession  to 
Barcliffe  as  evidence,  it  having  been  mani¬ 
festly  obtained  by  undue  influence  on  the 
part  of  that  sharp-witted  personage,  who  had 
held  out  strong  hopes  of  pardon  to  her,  as 
an  inducement  to  confess.  Her  evidence, 
however,  left  no  loophole  for  her  mother ; 
who,  notwithstanding, pleaded  “Not guilty." 
Immediately  after  the  termination  of  the 
trial,  Miss  Rachael  took  passage  for  America, 
where  it  is  to  be  presumed  she  rejoined  her  | 
old  lover — Richard  Brooks.  i 

The  last-named  gentleman  never  re-  | 
turned  to  England.  His  property  was  placed  i 
in  the  hands  of  an  estate  agent,  and  in 
due  course  of  time  was  sold  to  a  very 
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worthy  gentleman,  who  lives  upon  it  to  this 
day. 

Miss  Lizzie,  within  twelve  months  after 
the  events  above  narrated,  was  married  to 
Jim  Fotherup,  whose  courtship  with  the 
young  woman  over  Broxton  way  was  not 
brought  to  an  amicable  conclusion.  She  is 
the  mother  of  several  children,  and  now  lives 
with  her  husband  on  part  of  Squire  Thorn¬ 
ton's  estate.  When  I  was  last  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  old  Matthew  and  Esther  were 
both  living,  but  very  infirm,  in  a  little  cot¬ 
tage  near  their  daughter. 

As  for  the  two  miscreants  who  took  the 
most  active  part  in  the  abduction,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumable  that  for  once  in  their  lives  they 
kept  their  oaths,  and  never  again  set  foot 
on  English  soil.  Mr.  Barcliffe  kept  a  bright 
look-out  for  them  for  many  years  to  no 
purpose. 


J.  A.  FROUDE. 

OUR  ablest  historians  devote  their  learn¬ 
ing  and  energies  nowadays  rather  to 
giving  a  complete  history  of  a  comparatively 
short  period  than  to  recording  the  history 
of  a  country  from  what  are  known  as  “  the 
earliest  times”  down  to  “  the  present  day.” 
Prominent  among  these  writers  of  history  is 
Mr.  Froude.  An  original  thinker,  a  sound 
scholar,  and  a  man  of  varied  culture  and  of 
large  and  liberal  ideas,  his  opinions  are 
always  worthy  of  attention,  though  it  is  not 
at  all  times  easy  to  draw  the  same  conclu¬ 
sions  that  he  does  from  statements  of  histo¬ 
rical  facts.  Mr.  Froude's  principal .  works 
are  “  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,”  a 
“  History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of 
Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Ar¬ 
mada,”  “The  Nemesis  of  Faith,”  “The 
English  in  Ireland,”  vol.  L  This  work  is 
to  be  completed  in  two  volumes.  Under 
the  title  of  “  Short  Studies  on  Great  Sub¬ 
jects,”  Mr.  Froude  has  collected  several  of 
his  essays — historical,  controversial,  and  de¬ 
scriptive — originally  published  in  “Fraser's 
Magazine  ”  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Froude's 
literary  style  is  very  attractive.  The  diction 
is  always  simple  and  pure,  but  there  is  an 
animation  and  spirit  in  the  historian’s  de¬ 
scriptions  sufficient  to  clothe  with  interest 
the  barest  facts,  figures,  and  arguments  of 
his  historical  narratives. 

James  Anthony  Froude  was  bom  on  the 
23rd  of  April,  1818.  He  took  deacon's 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England  in  1844; 


published  “The  Nemesis  of  Faith”  in  1849, 
the  “History”  from  1856  to  1869,  the 
“Short  Studies  "in  1867,  “English  in  Ire¬ 
land  "in  1872. 


A  WOMAN’S  LOVE. 

HER  voice  is  unspeakably  sweet, 

Witching  and  low ; 

And  her  hair  ripples  down  to  her  feet : 

Her  hair  all  aglow 

With  the  arrowy  sunbeams  that  lovingly  play 
In  its  beautiful  mazes  the  long  summer’s  day. 

His  features  are  massive  and  grand ; 

His  checks  all  embrowned 
With  the  sun  of  a  tropical  land ; 

Yet  the  magical  sound 

Of  his  deep  mellow  voice  sinketh  into  her  breast, 
And  brings  with  it  happiness,  comfort,  and  rest. 

A  heaven  of  love  in  her  eye — 

Love,  that  no  throne, 

Nor  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  could  buy, 

All  is  his  own! 

Plainly  all  his,  by  the  kiss  that  is  pressed 
On  his  lips,  and  the  head  that  reclines  on  his 
breast. 

And  he,  is  he  worthy  this  love? 

That,  you  may  know 
By  her  eyes  that  are  glancing  above, 

And  by  the  glow : 

The  bright  joyous  glow  that  is  gathering  now 
On  her  delicate  cheek  and  her  beautiful  brow. 

F.  B.  DOVETON. 


ATTEMPTS  UPON  MY  LIFE. 

In  Two  Parts. — Part  I. 

LET  me  first  say  a  word  or  two  about  my 
early  life.  I  am  a  native  of  the  an¬ 
cient  city  of  Rome.  I  was  my  poor  mother's 
only  child,  and  she  died  the  night  she  gave 
me  birth. 

My  father — rich,  gay,  and  a  gambler — 
got  rid  of  me  when  I  was  two  months  old. 
I  have  seen  him  but  once  since. 

Fortunately,  I  was  adopted  by  a  kind- 
hearted  Irish  girl,  who  brought  me  up  as 
her  own.  She  carried  me  in  her  arms  until 
I  was  able  to  walk  by  her  side.  She  was 
my  mother's  companion,  and  was  seventeen 
years  of  age  when  I  was  born.  We  grew  up 
together  like  a  brother  and  sister,  until  I  was 
fourteen  years  of  age,  when  she  gave  me  an 
account  of  my  birth  and  parentage. 

I  was  very  tall  and  manly  for  my  age, 
and  had  already  seen  something  of  the  world. 
As  I  could  no  longer  look  upon  her  as  a 
mother,  I  packed  up  the  few  things  I  pos¬ 
sessed,  asked  her  blessing,  and  left  Italy. 
It  was  in  those  glorious  days  of  the  Honour¬ 
able  East  India  Company. 
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I  went  to  Limerick,  and  enlisted  in  the 
Artillery.  After  remaining  two  months  in 
Cork,  I  was  sent  to  Warley,  the  East  India 
Company's  depot  in  England.  After  un¬ 
dergoing  a  course  of  six  months'  drill  and 
bullying,  I  was  sent  to  Gravesend,  and 
shipped  on  board  the  Gilmore ;  bound  for 
Bombay. 

In  nine  years  of  life  as  a  soldier,  I  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant,  school¬ 
master-sergeant,  sergeant-major  of  two  native 
regiments,  afterwards  police-officer  under 
Major  Baynes;  and,  on  my  departure  for 
the  Crimea,  I  ended  my  Indian  career  under 
the  orders  of  that  noble  sailor,  Admiral  Sir 
Henry  Leeke,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Indian  navy.  The  office  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  India  is  both  unthankful  and 
harassing. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1855,  having 
shaken  hands  with  the  police-officers  of  my 
own  department,  I  ran  towards  the  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief  s  office,  to  bid  him  good¬ 
bye.  I  met  him  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
reasoning  with  a  purser  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  bad  provisions  and  pre¬ 
sents  from  the  Parsee  contractors  to  the 
navy.  On  seeing  me  approach,  he  politely 
dismissed  the  purser,  whom  I  knew  to  be 
the  poor  sailor's  enemy — the  land  shark  of 
the  Indian  navy.  There  are  too  many  such 
wretches  in  every  navy  in  the  world.  Sir 
Henry  kindly  bade  me  farewell. 

My  luggage  was  on  board  the  Wat erw itch, 
of  London;  and  the  captain  was  only  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  pilot,  who  was  to  take  charge  of 
the  ship  as  far  as  the  outer  light-ship.  The 
Admiral,  being  a  thorough  man  of  the  world, 
could  read  my  anxiety;  %but  said  nothing 
until  the  clock  struck  the  hour  of  twelve. 
Before  the  last  stroke,  he  took  up  his  hat  and 
asked  me  if  I  was  ready.  On  my  answer¬ 
ing  in  the  affirmative,  he  said— “Then  I 
will  escort  you  as  far  as  the  Apollo  Bunder.” 
With  my  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  regret  and 
gratitude,  I  thanked  him  from  my  heart,  and 
followed  him  downstairs  into  the  dockyard. 
After  having  addressed  me  in  the  presence 
of  some  of  the  officials  of  the  dockyard,  he 
gave  me  his  arm  and  accompanied  me  to 
the  Bunder,  where  some  of  the  crew  of  the 
Augusta  were  waiting  to  take  me  on  board 
the  Waterwitchy  which  had  already  started 
on  her  homeward  voyage. 

I  have  been  strong-hearted  as  well  as 
strong-minded  from  my  boyhood;  yet  I 
was  so  much  affected  at  the  moment  of  my 


departure  that  I  lost  all  power  of  speech. 

He  gave  me  both  his  hands,  which  I  shook 
and  kissed,  and  immediately  ran  away,  with¬ 
out  looking  behind  me  until  I  was  on  board 
the  boat,  bounding  over  the  angry  waves  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Although  I  know  he 
has  gone  to  his  rest,  yet  I  often  dream  I 
see  him  standing  on  the  pier  waring  his 
hat  as  a  last  signal  of  our  friendship. 

Although  I  could  cite  several  interesting 
incidents  which  occurred  on  the  homeward 
voyage,  I  will  only  mention  two  facts,  which, 

I  regret  to  say,  were  both  disgraceful  and 
infamous;  and  yet  these  deeds  and  actions 
are  quite  common  on  board  the  merchant- 
ships  of  Europe  and  America.  Our  crew 
was  composed  of  able  seamen,  ordinary 
seamen,  and  apprentices,  together  with  three 
deserters  from  the  Indian  navy,  who  made 
their  appearance  from  below  three  days  after 
we  left  the  harbour.  Among  the  crew  there 
were  two  of  the  captain's  sons,  who,  although 
obedient  to  their  father,  were  not  over-polite 
to  others.  Their  chief  duties  were  to  attend 
upon  their  father  and  a  great  sow  with  half 
a  dozen  young  pigs.  These  animals  are  j 
generally  carried  by  captains  who  make  long  | 
voyages,  to  whom  they  exhibit  a  great  dead  , 
more  kindness  than  to  the  crew.  No  matter  j 
the  scarcity  of  food  on  board,  as  the  captain  | 
carries  the  pigs  to  pay  his  rent  on  shore, 
Jack  may  grumble  and  starve,  but  the  cook 
is  held  responsible  to  fatten  the  pigs. 

The  other  melancholy  instance  which  I 
am  about  to  mention  happened  off  the 
Scilly  Islands  about  nine  o'clock  at  night. 
The  third  officer,  a  relation  of  the  owner, 
kept  a  sort  of  private  log  during  the  voyage 
from  England  to  Bombay  and  back.  He 
recorded  something  which  would  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  some  one  in  authority  on  board; 
and  as  the  guilty  party  was  anxious  to  get 
possession  of  those  proofs  which  would 
criminate  himself,  the  night  in  question — 
being  very  rough  and  dark — was  selected  to 
carry  out  his  views. 

About  two  minutes  after  the  crew  had 
ascended  the  rigging — among  whom  there 
were  the  first,  second,  and  third  officers — we  ■ 
heard  the  melancholy  cry  on  deck,  “  A  man  | 
overboard!”  The  captain  took  his  trumpet  j 
and  spoke,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  as  if 
it  was  from  the  infemals  from  below — 

“Boys,  all  hands  on  deck.  Lower  the 
ship's'boat,  and  back  your  sails.” 

The  order  was  at  once  obeyed — they  all  I 
slipped  down  like  so  many  spiders  from  their 
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webs.  The  .boat  was  lowered  and  manned 
by  a  gallant  crew,  but  commanded  by  the 
wretch  that  gave  the  order  to  throw  the  in¬ 
nocent  third  officer  into  the  sea.  As  he  re¬ 
fused  to  take  the  compass  with  him,  of 
course  his  search  proved  in  vain.  I  looked 
upon  the  ship  with  horror  from  what  I  saw, 
and  on  passing  in  sight  of  land,  I  paid  the 
first  pilot  boat  we  met  to  land  me  ashore. 

On  my  arrival  in  England,  my  first  thought 
was  to  purchase  a  commission  in  the  army ; 
but,  on  a  second  consideration,  I  chose  to 
offer  my  services  and  lend  my  aid  in  the 
ranks.  My  services  were  accepted ;  and  I 
proceeded  to  Turkey,  where  I  was  attached 
to  the  Turkish  contingent 

I  remained  in  the  Crimea  until  peace  was 
proclaimed;  and  as  I  was  a  volunteer,  and 
had  no  prospects  of  future  promotion,  I  took 
my  passage  for  and  landed  in  Egypt.  The 
Viceroy  being  at  war  with  the  robbers  and 
assassins  who  made  Egypt  the  land  of  their 
adoption,  I  took  service  under  his  high¬ 
ness  as  chief  inspector  of  the  Alexandrian 
police. 

Not  long  after  I  had  been  appointed  in¬ 
spector  of  police  at  Alexandria,  I  discovered 
that  a  club  of  Greek,  Italian,  and  Maltese 
assassins  had  resolved  to  murder  me.  The 
discovery  was  made  in  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  arid  providential  manner. 

One  evening,  as  I  was  going  my  rounds 
with  my  usual  guard,  I  came  upon  a  man 
lying  under  the  wall  of  a  date-grove,  appa¬ 
rently  dying  fast  from  stabs  just  inflicted 
upon  him  by  unknown  assailants.  He  was 
stretched  there,  pale  and  soaked  in  blood; 
and  I  could  get  nothing  from  him,  except 
that  he  was  an  Italian  refugee.  I  at  once 
ordered  the  guard  to  carry  the  poor  fellow  to 
my  house,  and  then  to  run  for  a  doctor  and 
a  priest,  as  the  man  groaned  out  that  he 
wished  to  confess  before  he  died.  A  dis¬ 
turbance  in  my  own  neighbourhood  brought 
me  back  to  my  house  sooner  than  I  had 
expected.  Near  the  Great  Square  I  met  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest.  He  had  just  con¬ 
fessed  the  man.  The  priest  looked  very 
grave,  and  he  started  when  he  caught  sight 
of  me.  He  told  me  that  I  ought  to  see  the 
man,  who  had  something  to  reveal  to  me 
which  he,  the  priest,  dared  not  tell  though 
it  had  involved  his  own  father;  but  that  the 
dying  man  had  still  some  little  strength  left. 
I  thanked  the  priest,  and  at  once  went  to 
the  dying  man.  I  asked  him  from  what 
part  of  Italy  he  came.  He  replied  from 


Parma.  I  then  asked  him  who  had  stabbed 
him,  and  why  he  had  been  stabbed.  He 
hesitated  for  a  minute  or  two,  then  he  told 
me  all. 

“  I’m  going  to  appear  before  God  to¬ 
night, w  he  said,  in  a  faint  voice;  “for  I  feel 
I  shall  bleed  to  death  before  midnight.  You 
have  been  good  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  you 
all.  When  I  first  came  to  Alexandria,  I 
was  obliged,  for  my  own  safety  and  sup¬ 
port — for  the  Parma  Government  refused  to 
allow  me  to  communicate  with  my  relations 
in  Italy — to  join  a  club  of  thieves  and  assas¬ 
sins.  By  our  rules  we  were  sworn  to  con¬ 
sent  to  assassinate  any  one  we  were  chosen 
to  kill.  We  were  in  duty  bound  to  assist 
each  other  in  every  way  required — to  share 
the  spoil  won  by  robbery  or  murder,  to 
swear  what  we  were  directed,  and  to  go 
any  distance  to  assassinate  an  enemy  or 
prevent  the  assassination  of  a  friend;  and 
we  also  swore  to  put  to  death  all  who  im¬ 
perilled  our  existence.  You  are  one  of 
those  enemies  sentenced  by  our  tribunal. 
The  lot  fell  on  me  to  shoot  you.  Now, 
I  had  never  heard  of  your  doing  any  evil, 
and  I  knew  you  protected  those  refugees 
who  were  willing  to  give  up  thieving, 
live  honestly,  and  emigrate.  I,  therefore, 
at  once  made  up  my  mind  to  tell  you  the 
secret.  I  refused  to  assassinate  you,  and 
appealed  to  our  president.  He,  however, 
confirmed  the  sentence.  I  then  pleaded  to 
be  allowed  to  put  it  off  till  to-morrow,  as  I 
had  had  no  experience  in  assassination,  and 
wanted  to  prepare  myself.  After  some  re¬ 
flection,  I  determined  to  stab  you  to-morrow 
as  you  left  the  station  on  your  rounds  after 
inspecting  the  prisoners.  Soon  after  that, 
as  I  went  towards  the  station,  I  met  three 
of  our  fraternity  —  Giuseppe,  Matteo,  and 
Lorenzo.  They  immediately  asked  me  if  I 
had  the  nerve  to  do  the  job  at  once.  I 
replied,  ‘No;  but  I  will  do  it  to-morrow., 
On  this  they  pulled  out  their  knives,  drove 
them  through  me,  and  left  me  for  dead  on 
the  path  under  the  wall  where  you  found 
me.  God’s  providence  sent  you  by  to  find 
the  murdered  man.  You  treated  me  with 
kindness,  not  knowing  what  I  was,  and  I 
cannot  die  happy  without  putting  you  on 
your  guard.  Beware ! — to-morrow  they  will 
try  to  take  your  life.  I  heard  them  say  that 
when  I  recovered  the  first  shock  of  the 
stabs.” 

No  one  knew  the  man  had  been  taken  to 
my  house.  So  I  had  him  at  once  removed 
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to  the  hospital,  with  strict  instructions  to  the 
servants  to  tell  no  one  who  he  was  or  where 
he  had  been  first  taken;  and  I  then  took 
down  the  names  and  whereabouts  of  the  gang 
of  assassins,  and  at  once  set  about  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  capture  the  whole  pack.  At 
my  request,  the  hospital  doctor  put  a  false 
name  on  the  card  over  the  wounded  man's 
bed,  to  prevent  the  assassins  knowing  his 
whereabouts,  or  suspecting  even  his  exist¬ 
ence.  To  still  further  deceive  them,  the 
next  day  I  issued  the  following  proclama¬ 
tion,  to  be  posted  up  in  the  European 
quarter : — 

“  Last  night,  a  little  before  nine  p.m.,  a 
man,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and 
thirty,  name  unknown,  hair  black,  gray  coat, 
long  boots,  long  moustache  and  beard,  was 
found  dead,  from  three  stabs,  at  the  comer 
of  the  Lazarista.  The  body  now  lies  at  the 
police-station,  in  order  that  his  friends  may 
claim  it  and  bury  it  according  to  the  rites  of 
religion.” 

This  was  my  first  step.  I  was  sure  that 
the  whole  gang  would  come,  drawn  by  an 
irresistible  curiosity  to  see  the  body  of  their 
victim.  But  the  man  was  by  no  means 
dead.  After  an  incredible  flow  of  blood — 
being  supported  by  nearly  the  whole  of  two 
bottles  of  brandy,  a  potent  spirit,  which, 
however,  seemed  not  to  intoxicate  the  man 
— the  poor  fellow's  wounds  were  at  last 
stanched.  He  soon  became  strong  enough 
to  be  removed  in  a  covered  litter  to  the 
police-office,  where  we  placed  him  inside  a 
long  window  facing  the  entrance,  so  as  to 
give  him  a  good  view  of  the  assassins,  his 
old  companions.  We  then  made  a  mock 
man,  stuffing  some  old  clothes  with  straw, 
and  laid  it  on  a  bed,  covering  it  with  a 
sheet.  I  posted  two  soldiers  by  the  bed  to 
protect  the  body.  They  pretended  to  beat 
away  the  flies.  The  sheet  was  not  to  be 
removed  till  I  gave  the  signal  by  firing  my 
pistol.  The  gates  were  then  instantly  to 
be  closed  and  locked,  and  every  white  man 
who  came  to  see  the  corpse  to  be  seized. 
The  crowd  came,  and  with  it  the  whole 
gang.  “  Dead  men  tell  no  tales.”  They 
were  anxious  to  see  their  victim  safely  dead. 
The  wounded  man,  from  above,  pointed 
them  out  one  by  one;  and  first  of  all  the 
three  assassins,  who,  weighed  down  by  their 
guilty  consciences,  I  particularly  observed 
remained  farthest  away  of  all  from  the  lay 
figure.  The  moment  the  identification  was 
complete,  I  fired  the  pistol ;  the  gates  were 

locked,  and  the  whole  flock  netted.  I  never 
saw  such  profound  horror  and  astonishment 
as  sat  on  the  faces  of  these  wretches  when 

I  drew  off  the  sheet,  and  showed  them  that 
the  supposed  corpse  was  only  a  dummy. 
They  were  soon  marched  away.  In  twenty- 
five  minutes  we  had  sifted  and  sorted  the 
innocent  from  the  guilty.  Before  the  three 
assassins  were  brought  face  to  face  with  their  | 
victim,  my  men  took  from  them  the  knives  ! 
and  revolvers  with  which  they  were  armed.,  i 
Two  of  my  policemen  brought  them  to  the 
bed  of  the  dying  man.  I  retired  to  the 
door,  not  to  intemipt  their  conversation; 
but  they  talked  so  loud  that  I  could  not  help 
hearing  every  word  they  uttered. 

“Ah,  we’ve  proof  now,”  the  murderers 
said,  “that  you  were  always  a  traitor;  it's 
a  pity  we  did  not  all  of  us  stab  you.  How 
did  you  come  here  ?  We  left  you  as  dead, 
and  we  know  you  could  not  walk.” 

“  Don't  speak  so  loud,  and  all  in  ques¬ 
tions,”  replied  the  man  they  had  stabbed. 

“  My  hours  are  not  many.  I  shall  tell  yow 
only  the  truth.  Three  minutes  after  you 
stabbed  me,  the  very  man  I  was  to  have 
destroyed  came  by  and  found  me.  He 
took  me  to  his  own  house,  and  sent  for  a 
doctor,  who  has  saved  my  life  till  now. 
Don’t  blame  me.  I  am  no  spy.  I  have 
not  been  paid  for  information.  It  was  the 
providence  of  God  that  brought  the  inspec¬ 
tor  by  at  the  very  moment” 

I  would  not  let  them  disturb  the  man  any 
more.  So  I  here  interrupted  them.  I  could 
get  nothing  from  them  under  examination — 
they  merely  said  that  he  had  vexed  them, 
and  they  had  stabbed  him.  Not  a  word 
about  my  proposed  murder.  Proofs  of 
many  other  crimes  were  found  at  their 
lodgings.  At  their  trials,  much  to  the 
rogues’  astonishment,  no  mention  was  made 
of  the  intended  assassination  of  me.  They 
were  all  tried  according  to  their  different  na¬ 
tionalities.  Those  who  could  bribe  foreign 
consuls  were  transported  for  life,  and  re¬ 
leased  the  moment  the  vessels  that  conveyed 
them  got  outside  the  port  of  Alexandria. 
Those  who  could  not  bribe  were  either  ex¬ 
pelled  the  city  or  condemned  to  two  months’ 
imprisonment ;  but  those  wretches  who  were 
too  black  and  infamous  for  any  consul  to 
dare  to  protect  them,  were  declared  to  be 
Egyptian  subjects,  and  were  at  once  pushed 
into  bags,  tied  up  with  a  few  stones  in  each 
sack,  and  drowned  like  dogs  outside  the 
port.  This  was  not  done  by  me,  or  by  my 
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orders ;  but  the  executioners  generally  gave 
me  information  that  such  and  such  persons 
would  never  rob  or  murder  any  more. 


SKETCHES  OF  IRISH  LIFE.— IV. 

HUNTING  THE  HARE. 

[The  scene  of  this  sketch  is  laid  in  the  county 
Antrim,  Ireland.] 

“  'T'HAT'S  better  than  a  dab  on  the  eye 

A  with  a  pitchfork,”  said  Bill,  rather 
proudly,  as  he  rolled  the  hare  into  the 
pocket  “  I  hiv  a  notion  this  owl  gesspipe 
'll  do  as  much  damage  as  any  o'  yer  pop¬ 
guns,  an'  may  be  a  thrifle  more.” 

“  By  my  sowl,  it  wasn't  a  bad  shot  that,” 
replied  his  fraternal  friend,  as  we  all  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  reload.  “That  owl  barrel,”  he 
continued,  “  throws  hail  a  divil  o'  a  pace, 
an'  no  mistake.” 

“Now,  boys,”  said  Bill,  when  we  were 
ready,  “  I  think  we  shud  take  a  run  through 
this  big  stubble  field.  I  wudn't  wondher 
but  there's  pathridge  in  it.” 

This  being  agreed  to,  we  were  just  about 
putting  the  dogs  into  the  field  in  question, 
when  we  heard  a- voice  behind  us. 

“  Hem — ahem !  Good  morning,  gentle¬ 
men:  delightful  morning  this.  Just  looking 
for  a  shot,  I  suppose?” 

On  turning  round,  we  were  confronted  by 
a  person  of  rather  singular  appearance.  He 
was  a  tall  man,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  black 
cloth,  now  almost  threadbare;  a  long,  old- 
fashioned,  chimney-pot  hat,  and  a  pair  of 
top  boots  worn  outside  the  trousers.  His 
face  was  decidedly  an  out-of-the  way  one. 
The  mouth  was  exceedingly  extensive,  and 
cut  slightly  bow-shape  across  the  face;  the 
eyes  were  gray  and  twinkling,  and  displayed 
a  considerable  amount  of  what  may  be  best 
termed  cunning,  yet  mingled  in  some  de¬ 
gree  with  a  frank,  ingenuous  good  humour. 
The  nose  was  long  and  prominent,  and  dis¬ 
played  a  weakness  in  the  character  of  its 
possessor,  inasmuch  as  it  was  tinged,  from 
the  keystone  of  the  bridge  downwards,  with  a 
rich  dark  crimson.  Slight  whiskers,  carefully 
brushed  forward,  were  the  only  marks  of 
vegetation  that  appeared  on  the  face,  which 
was  withal  a  thoughtful  and  rather  kindly 
one.  As  he  bade  us  good  morning,  he  was 
standing  with  his  thumbs  in  the  sleeve-holes 
of  his'  vest,  looking  very  important  The 
reader  has  possibly  guessed  his  profession — 
he  was  the  parish  pedagogue. 

“  Good  momin',  Misther  Coodle,”  replied 


Bill  to  his  greeting.  “  Yes,  we're  jist  look¬ 
ing  if  we  can  raise  a  pathridge  or  two.” 

“  Just  so — just  so.  Well,  now  I  think — ” 
stroking  his  chin  and  looking  down  thought¬ 
fully,  “  I  think — that  is,  I  believe  that — a — 
that  possibly  I  could  raise  you  a  few  par¬ 
tridges.  If  you  have  no  objection,  I'll  just 
take  a  run  with  you.  Dear  me,  it's  a  long 
time  since  I  used  to  trot  about  with  my  dog 
and  gun.  I  used  to  be  a  super-excellent  [ 
shot,  gentlemen — quite  the  nonpareil  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  indeed  They  say  Shakspeare  was 
a  crack  shot;  that  great  Italian  poet,  Pe¬ 
trarch,  too,  was  very  fond  of  the  gun” — re¬ 
flectively — “  great  poet,  great  poet  By  the 
way,  gentlemen,  had  I  not  better  bring  my 
Queen  Anne  with  me,  made  in  the  days  of 
good  Queen  Anne? — that's  now  (let  me  see) 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  I'm  a  bit  of 
an  antiquarian,  you  know.  She's  a  magni-  j 
ficent  gun  for  shooting  yet,  though.  I'll  just  ! 
go  and  bring  her  forth.” 

And  the  man  of  learning  proceeded  to  his 
cottage,  which  stood  a  short  way  from  the 
school-house — about  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  distant — to  “  bring  forth  ”  his  antique 
fowling-piece. 

“  He’s  a  rare  owl  shoot,  that — aint  he, 

Misther - ?"  said  Tam,  addressing  me, 

after  he  had  gone. 

“  Yes,  indeed,”  I  returned.  “  He  seems  a 
man  of  very  extensive  knowledge,  too.” 

“  O,  knowledge! — aye,  he  jist  knows  every¬ 
thing  ;  he  can  spake  in  any  language  undher 
the  sun.  If  it  wasn't  that  he  has  a  wee 
wakeness  for  the  whisky,  he  might  be  any¬ 
body.” 

Of  course,  I  had  no  doubt  of  it 

Having  returned  with  his  “  Queen  Anne,” 
an  old  flint  yeo-gun,  which  had  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  nipple  gun,  and  out  of  which 
it  was  a  danger  to  shoot,  we  made  our 
way,  he  acting  as-  cicerone,  towards  a  rushy 
meadow,  in  which  he  declared  the  partridge 
invariably  lay. 

“  This  way,  gentlemen,  this  way.  See, 
the  dogs  draw — they  set — ha!  I  was  cogni¬ 
zant  they  were  here.” 

We  now  approached  a  comer  of  the  field 
in  which  the  dogs  sure  enough  were  crouched 
and  still  as  those  stuffed  and  preserved  to 
adorn  a  hall.  When  we  came  close  up  there 
was  a  breathless  silence,  in  which  each  ex¬ 
pected  every  moment  to  hear  the  flap-flap  of 
the  rising  birds. 

“  Go  forrit,  good  dogs — go  on,”  ventured 
Bill  at  length,  adding  thkt  persuasive  noise, 
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made  with  the  side  of  the  mouth,  to  induce 
horses  to  proceed.  The  dogs  crawled  on  a 
little  farther,  and  again  became  determinedly 
immovable.  “Go  on,  dogs — go  forrit;" — 
going  before  them,  and  again  adding  the 
noise.  “Come  on,  good  dogs;  come  forrit, 
Trip;  come  up,  Spanker,  come — ” 

A  sudden  whirr-r-r-r  to  the  left  put  an  end 
to  Bill's  seductive  coaxings.  Crack— and  a 
thundering  loud  crack,  too — went  the  school¬ 
master's  gun  before  he  could  possibly  have 
attained  the  very  necessary  acquisition  of 
seeing  the  birds — which,  it  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  say,  flew  on  to  a  feather.  Crack, 
crack  went  my  pair  of  barrels  when  I  had 
just  seen  them,  and  no  more;  crack,  crack 
followed  Tam,  and  two  of  the  birds  were 
seen  to  come  down.  And  here  there  were 
a  few  seconds  of  deathlike  stillness,  during 
which  the  “  crowbar "  was  still  pointed  with 
ominous  quietness  towards  the  flying  covey. 
Crack  —  almost  as  loud  as  that  of  the 
schoolmaster's  gun — at  length  went  Bill’s 
piece,  and  down  came  a  brace  of  birds  that 
had  been  flying  together. 

“Here, - yez  fur  a  pack  o'murdherin* 

poachers! — what  d'ye  mane?  What  are  ye 
riddlin'  the  hail  about  my  head  fur?  Ye  hiv 
nearly  killed  me.  By  the  holy  Moses !  a'll 
summons  ivery  wan  o'  yez." 

These  gentle  words  came  in  a  stentorian 
voice  from  the  right;  and  looking  whence 
we  thought  they  proceeded,  we  saw  a  man’s 
head  peeping  over  a  thick  hedge  about  a 
hundred  yards  distant.  We  were  about  to 
inform  him  that  we  had  not  fired  in  his  di¬ 
rection  at  all,  when  the  pedagogue's  pre¬ 
mature  shot  instantly  occurred  to  us.  The 
latter  gentleman,  guessing  the  truth  of  the 
case,  spoke  for  himself. 

“  My  dear  sir,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I 
have  caused  you  any  hurt  Is  your  head 
cut?  I  hope  the  occipital  bone  of  your 
cranium  remains  uninjured  —  it's  a  very 
dangerous  bone  to  disturb.  The  parietal 
bone,  also,  and  the  frontal  bone  are  very 
delicate.  Your  face  isn't  much  the  worse, 
is  it?" 

“  If  it  wur  so,  wud  you  ha’  been  by  now?” 
was  the  gruff  reply,  as  the  head  was  with¬ 
drawn.  “A’ll  see  about  this,"  continued 
the  man  to  himself.  “  A'll  see  if  people  is 
to  go  about  at  the  risk  of  havin'  a  charge  o' 
hail  whistlin’  roun'  their  heads.  A'll  put 
an  en'  to  this ;  a'll — •” 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  could  hear  him 
grumbling  and  vowing  what  he  should  do, 


till  he  had  gone  too  far  to  be  heard.  We 
now  picked  up  our  birds,  for  which  there  was 
abundance  of  room  in  William's  wallet,  and, 
once  more  reloading  our  guns,  continued 
our  march. 

“I  am  excessively  grieved  that  I  sent  the 
hail  about  that  man’s  head,"  continued  our 
scholastic  friend,  as  we  trudged  on — “ ex¬ 
cessively  grieved  indeed.  You  see,  I  have 
always  endeavoured  to  keep  before  my 
mental  eye  that  glorious  aphorism,  ‘  Fiat 
justitia  ruat  ccelum;’  and  any  breach  of  that 
transcenden tally  magnanimous  principle  on 
my  part  always  occasions  me  a  corre¬ 
sponding  modicum  of  contrition  and  re¬ 
morse.” 

“  Deed,  a’ll  warrant,”  was  the  naive  reply 
of  Bill  when  this  bit  of  oratory,  delivered 
in  a  slow,  thoughtful  manner,  was  concluded. 

“Yes,  O  yes.  I  can  assure  you,  it’s 
truth,  my  friend.  And  now  I  think  we  had 
better  take  the  high  road  to  the  right :  it's  by 
far  the  nearest  way  to  the  glebe  bog." 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  this  “  high 
road  to  the  right"  there  stood  a  little  white¬ 
washed  cottage,  over  the  door  of  which  was 
printed,  in  immaculate  letters  of  snow — 
“Spirits,  Porter,  and  Ale."  The  reader 
will  now  perceive  why  the  high  road  was  the 
nearest  way  to  the  glebe  bog.  When  we 
had  come  exactly  opposite  to  this  enticing  | ! 
signboard,  walking  heedlessly  on,  the  sage 
and  scholar,  who  had  been  vainly  watching 
our  faces  for  a  ray  of  hope,  suddenly  stopped,  j 
and  donning  a  face  of  unusual  solemnity,  i 
and  stroking  his  chin,  as  he  looked  re¬ 
flectively  on  the  ground,  said,  in  a  calm,  1 
distinct  voice — . 

“  Friends,  I  am  of  opinion — that  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve — that  to  our  somewhat  fatigued  sys¬ 
tems  a  half  glass  of  whisky  each  would  be 
most  beneficial  and  acceptable.  You  are 
aware  that  we  are  apprised  of  the  important 
fact  that  we  may,  without  any  hallucination, 
take  a  little  wine  (or  whisky)  for  our  sto¬ 
mach’s  sake.” 

Here  he  raised  his  head  thoughtfully,  to 
see  the  effect  of  his  words. 

“Yis,  'am  sure  it's  all  right,  Misther 
Coodle ;  and  we're  ableeged  to  you  fur  yer 
offer;  but  we  wud  just  as  soon  not  taste  yit 
a  bit,  if  ye  plaze.” 

“  But,  my  dear  friend,"  continued  Socrates 
Redivivus,  “you  must  be  aware  that  you 
never  tasted  anything  at  my  hands  before; 
so  that  I  absolutely  must  insist  upon  your 
taking  something  now." 
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The  eloquence  of  our  learned  acquaint¬ 
ance  at  length  prevailed ;  and  a  few  moments 
found  us  round  a  rough  wooden  bench,  in  a 
very  small  compartment  in  the  interior  of 
the  public-house. 

“  Now,  gentlemen,  what  are  you  for  im¬ 
bibing?” 

“Well,  a  suppose  whativer’s  goin',”  was 
the  reply  of  my  rustic  friends. 

“And  you?” 

“  The  same.” 

“Well,  then,  I  think  we  shall  now — let 
me  see — yes,  I  think  we  shall  just  trouble 
you,  Mrs.  M‘Doogle,  for  four  half-glasses 
of  your  Coleraine — the  private  bottle,  if  you 
please.” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“Strange,  gentlemen — isn't  it? — how  the 
human  frame  becomes  exhausted,  and  re¬ 
quires  artificial  stimulants  to  renovate  and 
refresh  it.  And  very  singular,  too,  it  is,  the 
extraordinary — I  might  almost  say  super¬ 
natural — virtue  which  the  simple  elixir  of 
com,  mixed  with  a  little  alcohol,  contains.” 

-And  here  he  entered  into  what  would  have 
been  a  very  lengthened  dissertation  on  the 
valuable  properties  and  medicinal  efficacy 
of  whisky,  had  he  not  been  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  the  landlady  with  the  article 
itself.  The  liquor  being  paid  for,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  before  us,  our  friend  lifted  his  glass, 
and,  looking  through  its  contents  with  great 
satisfaction,  said — , 

“Well,  gentlemen,  here's  all  your  very 
good  healths ;  and  as  an  old  lady  once  said 
to  me,  when  I  had  done  her  a  little  service, 
I  hope  you'll  live  till  you  die — which,  I  may 
add,  I  think  it's  very  likely  you  will  do,  if 
you  take  proper  care  of  yourselves.” 

This  benediction  having  been  uttered,  the 
Coleraine  disappeared  at  one  gulp ;  and  our 
friend,  smacking  his  lips,  began  to  survey  our 
countenances  with,  to  say  the  least,  a  very 
suggestive  air. 

“Thank  ye — thank  ye,  Misther  Coodle,” 
said  Bill,  in  reply,  lifting  his  glass;  “an’ 
here's  that  you  may  live  till  ye  choke  yer- 
self  wi'  Cowlraine.”  And  William  grinned, 
as  much  as  to  say,  “Which  I  don’t  think 

will  be  long.  Tam,  an'  Misther  - he 

continued,  “just  dhrink  that  off,  an'  we’ll 
have  a  sup  more.” 

The  physiognomy  of  the  pedagogue  bright¬ 
ened. 

“  O,  thank  you,  Mr.  Hardy” — the  surname 
of  our  rural  friends — “thank  you;  but  really 
I  had  no  idea  of  taking  any  more  when  I 


came  in,”  said  he,  looking  fixedly  into  his 
glass. 

A  loud  knock  on  the  table  was  the  only 
reply;  and  the  landlady  having  entered, 
Bill  requested  her  to  “do  it  again.” 

Without  dwelling  longer  upon  our  stay  at 
Mrs.  M‘Doogle's,  I  may  just  say  that  we 
remained  there  about  half  an  hour;  and 
that  when  we  came  forth  we  felt  slightly 
open-hearted,  and  by  turns  ruminative  and 
garrulous. 

“Now  fur  the  Glebe  Bog,  boys,”  said 
Bill,  as  we  shouldered  our  guns  and  made 
for  that  important  locality;  “an'  a  power  o' 
snipe  there's  in  it  the  year,  too,  a  b’leeve. 
A  wudn’t  be  surprised  aither  if  we  got  a 
blatther  at  a  duck  or  two.” 

“Quite  likely — quite  probable.  Wasn't 
that  excellent  spirits  we  got  there,  though, 
gentlemen?  I  have  tasted  of  that  bottle 
once  or  twice  before,  and  I  can  truly  say 
that  I  have  scarcely  ever  sipped  a  more 
genuine,  a  more  beneficial,  or  a  more  re¬ 
freshing  beverage.  It  is  the  genuine  Cole¬ 
raine — just  as  it  was  distilled.” 

“It  wusn't  bad  dhrinkin’,  whativer  it 
was,”  replied  Bill;  “but  a'll  howl  ye  afther 
we  go  through  the  bogs,  a’ll  give  ye  a  sup 
of  as  good  whisky  as  it.  Ye  must  know  I 
carry  a  rattley.” 

And  Bill,  opening  his  coat,  displayed  the 
head  of  that  utensil  peeping  above  an  inside 
coat  pocket 

The  schoolmaster,  since  his  departure 
from  Mrs.  M‘Doogle's,  had  been  evidently 
in  the  third  or  fourth  heaven. 

He  now  just  as  evidently  changed  his 
residence  for  the  seventh.  He  looked  from 
the  spectacle  of  the  flask's  head  up  to  Wil¬ 
liam’s  countenance  with  a  face  that  was 
beaming  with  love  and  delight. 

“  Bless  my  soul,  my  dear  friend,  is  it  pos¬ 
sible?”  said  he.  Adding,  with  a  rather  anxious 
expression,  “  And  I  suppose  it's  nearly  full, 
too?” 

“  Full  to  the  muzzle,  an'  it  howls  a  pint — 
Jamieson's  best,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Dear  me,  is  it  possible?”  said  the  peda¬ 
gogue.  Then,  suddenly  checking  his  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  joy,  he  continued — “  Well,  now,  it's 
not  frequently  that  I  indulge  in  spirits,  but 
really  I  think  that  if  you  do  what  you  say — 
let  me  taste  a  sip  of  that  after  we  come  out 
of  the  bog — I  verily  believe  that  I  would  go 
so  far,  I  say,  as  to  take  it — though,  indeed, 
very  little  whisky  affects  my  head.  The 
unusage,  you  see,  the  unusage.  Use,  they 
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say,  is  a  second  nature ;  and  I  think  that  the 
aphorism  is  quite  correct.” 

“No  doubt  of  it,  Misther  Coodle,”  re¬ 
plied  Bill,  striving  hard  to  refrain  from  smil¬ 
ing — “  no  doubt  of  it.  An*  I  know  men  that 
ye  might  jist  as  well  empty  it  down  a  rat- 
hole  as  gi’e  them  whisky;  an*  it’s  all  wi' 
usuage.  I  think  you  might  be  betther  if  ye 
tuck  a  wee  dhrop  occasionally.” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  said  the  schoolmaster,  very 
thoughtfully ;  “  indeed,  my  dear  friend,  I  feel 
sure  you  are  right.  Well,  you  see,  I  never 
cared  to  take  it;  though,  indeed,  now  I 
recollect,  my  doctor  has  recommended  it  to 
me  repeatedly.  It’s  a  very  fine  restorative 
for  a  weak  stomach — very  fine,  very  fine. 
A — hem — very  efficient,  indeed.” 

TABLE  TALK. 

A  TRANSATLANTIC  poet,  Mr.  M. 

Byer,  has  been  addressing  Madame 
Pauline  Lucca  in  complimentary  verse.  He 
finishes  the  sonnet  with  these  lines: — 

“As  streamlets  mirror  of  the  skies  above, 

Thy  voice  reflects  the  calm,  deep  skies  of  love. 

It  wavering  breaks  in  rippling  tremolo, 

So  gently  falling  in  the  cadence  slow. 

At  last,  still  as  the  brook,  it  sinks  upon 
The  crystal  sea  of  silence,  when  its  murmuring  song 
is  done.” 

The  charming  prima  donna  probably  re¬ 
garded  the  effect  of  her  singing  in  this  light 
for  the  first  time  in  her  successful  career 
after  she  had  been  favoured  by  the  homage 
of  Mr.  Byer. 

Whilst  we  are  among  the  flowers  of 
American  literature,  we  cannot  resist  culling 
this  blossom.  Dealing  with  the  fascinating 
subject  of  “  Great  Men  and  their  Wives,”  a 
“lady  writer”  says: — “From  the  days  of 
Socrates  to  Charles  Dickens,  there  has  been 
one  long  succession  of  unfortunate  examples. 
Poet  and  painter,  dramatist  and  novelist, 
philosopher  and  linguist — the  Molikres,  the 
Miltons,  the  Byrons,  the  Bulwers,  the  Durers, 
the  Scaligers,  the  Sheridans — will  all  marry 
n  and  quarrel  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past. 
What  a  record  of  heartlessness  and  indiffer¬ 
ence  our  greatest  men  have  left  of  their  do¬ 
mestic  life.  Dr.  Franklin,  that  old  utilitarian 
kite-flyer,  went  to  Europe,  leaving  his  wife 
behind,  and  never  saw  her  face  for  eleven 
years.  She  had  shared  his  poverty,  and 
practised  his  Poor  Richard  maxims,  pinched 
and  economized,  patched  and  darned,  worked 


early  and  late,  borne  children,  nursed  them  f 
through  jaundice,  red  gum,  whooping  cough,  j 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  fits,  while  Ben¬ 
jamin  enjoyed  the  splendour  of  a  Court, 
velvet  cushions,  great  dinners,  and  choice  1 
society.  Of  course,  when  he  came  back, 
the  poor  drudge  was  no  match  for  the  philo¬ 
sopher — there  was  a  great  gulf  between  them. 
Henry  Clay  thought  he  could  safely  leave  | 
his  wife  at  Ashland,  to  bring  up  the  child¬ 
ren  and  make  butter  for  the  Lexington 
market,  while  he  made  laws  for  the  nation, 
and  love  to  the  lovely  women  in  Washing-  , 
ton.  There  his  heart  stood  always  open  as 
my  boarding-house  door,  but  shut  against 
her  who  was  playing  Solomon’s  wise  woman 
on  a  farm  in  Kentucky,  cutting  out  linsey  I 
and  jeans  for  the  ‘nigger.’”  We  venture  to  1 
prophecy  that  neither  the  orator  nor  “  that 
old  utilitarian  kite-flyer”  would  have  been  j 
able  to  leave  this  “lady  writer”  at  home  j 
when  he  went  out  for  his  health.  !  | 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  College 
of  Heralds  to  this  advertisement : — 

CRESTS.  Adopt  one  to  your  own  Choice.  New 
idea.  loo  assorted  sent  for  6d.  Transferable 
on  to  any  paper.  All  designs.  Try  50,  post  free  3d. 

To  the  mind  of  a  herald,  what  can  be  , 
more  shocking  than  such  a  bait  offered  to 
persons  who  have  not  yet  “  chosen  ”  a  crest 
One  hundred  crests  for  sixpence  held  out 
for  “adoption,”  “at  your  own  choice.” 
When  four  such  marks  of  a  mediaeval  descent 
from  ancestors  of  at  least  average  respecta¬ 
bility  are  to  be  bad  for  a  farthing,  who  will 
be  without  them?  .The  duty  on  armorial  | 
bearings  for  people  who  can  afford  to  keep 
a  carriage  is  two  guineas  per  annum,  and 
for  those  who  cannot  one  guinea.  We  l| 
should  like  a  parliamentary  return  of  the 
estimated  number  of  persons  who  (1)  keep  I 
carriages  and  use  armorial  bearings;  (2)  who 
do  not  keep  carriages  and  use  armorial 
bearings;  (3)  of  how  many  persons  have 
been  fined  in  the  last  ten  years  for  defraud¬ 
ing  the  revenue  of  the  nation  by  evading 
payment  of  this  tax. 

Every  MS.  should  bear  the  Name  and  Address  cj 
the  Sender . 

Contributions  should  be  legibly  written,  and  only  on 
one  side  of  each  leaf 

The  Editor  will  only  be  responsible  for  their  beinf 
safely  re-posted  to  the  addresses  given. 

The  authors  of  the  articles  in  Oncx  a  Wbik  restru 
to  themselves  the  right  of  translation. 
Communications  to  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Office,  19,  Tavistock- street.  Covent-garden,  W.C. 
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PART  II.— A  T  HOME. 

CHAPTER  HI. 


irmiri 


HE  most  perfect  love  and  con- 
^  W  ^  fidence  existed  between  Hart- 
c*  %  <?  ley  and  the  child.  They  were 
^  ^  (  a  strangely  assorted  pair.  He 

told  Lollie,  almost  as  soon  as 
she  could  understand  anything,  all  his  projects 
— all  his  disappointments.  She  learned  to 
know  him  with  that  perfect  knowledge  which 
comes  of  always  reading  one  mind.  She 
knew  what  he  would  think,  what  he  would 
say,  what  he  liked.  Her  whole  life  was  in 
him,  and  all  her  thoughts  borrowed  from 
his.  For  him,  the  girl  had  become  a  sort  of 
necessary  part  of  his  existence.  Her  edu¬ 
cation  was  his  pleasure;  talking  to  her  the 
only  society  he  bad;  she  the  only  person  in 
the  world  who  seemed  to  care  about  what 
he  did  and  how  he  did  it. 

When  she  was  ten  or  eleven,  the  child 


had  a  fever.  Then  Hartley  kept  her  in  his 
own  chambers  till  she  was  well  again.  Her 
grandmother  came,  too — deeply  resentful  at 
being  put  out,  but  afraid  to  murmur.  When 
she  hovered  between  life  and  death,  and 
prattled,  when  delirious,  of  green  fields,  it 
was  Hartley  who  sat  up  night  after  night, 
watching  her  with  anxious  eyes,  while  the 
old  woman  slumbered  in  the  easy-chair. 
And  when  she  got  better — for  it  was  bright 
spring  weather — he  took  her  away  up  the 
river  for  a  fortnight;  where  they  rowed,  and 
walked,  and  talked,  and  the  roses  came  back 
to  little  Lollie’s  cheek. 

There  was  no  question  of  affection  between 
them,  because  there  was  no  doubt.  Do  you 
think  Adam  was  always  bothering  to  know 
whether  Eve  loved  him?  Rubbish!  He 
knew  she  did.  As  for  Hartley,  what  had  he 
to  think  about  but  the  girl?  What  had  the 
girl  to  think  about  but  Hartley?  Whom  had 
she  to  love  except  him?  What  grace  of 
life,  what  sweetness,  what  joy,  what  hope, 
but  in  him — her  guardian,  her  teacher,  her 
protector? 

The  fortnight  up  the  river  was  the  first 
break  Lollie  had  known  from  her  town  life. 
Henceforth  it  was  her  dream,  her  ideal  of 
all  that  constitutes  real  and  solid  pleasure. 
She  had,  before  the  story  begins,  one  more 
break  in  a  month  by  the  sea.  But  this  was 
not  the  same  thing,  because  there  was  a 
third  person  with  them.  This  was  how  it 
came  about. 

It  was  autumn,  and  Hartley  was  meditat¬ 
ing  his  usual  brief  flight  to  the  seaside. 
The  girl  was  sitting  in  her  usual  place  in 
the  window-seat,  with  her  feet  up,  a  book  in 
her  lap,  and  in  her  hands  some  little  work. 

“Lollie,”  said  Hartley,  “how  should  you 
like  to  go  to  the  seaside  with  me?” 

She  jumped  off  the  seat  with  a  cry  of  de¬ 
light.  • 

“I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  I  can 
manage  it;  but  I  am  going  to  try.  I  shall 
ask  my  sister  to  take  you.” 
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Her  face  fell 

“But  that  won't  be  going  with  you." 

“I  shall  go  too.  listen,  Lollie.  I  want 
you,  as  you  grow  up,  to  grow  up  a  lady.  I  am 
teaching  you  the  things  that  ladies  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  learn  at  schools.  But  there  are 
some  things  which  I  cannot  teach  you. 
These  you  can  only  learn  from  a  lady.  I 
refer,  my  child,  not  to  those  little  dialectic 
peculiarities,  if  I  may  call  them  so,  of  our 
neighbourhood — ” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Venn,  don't  say  I  talk  like  a 
little  street  girl." 

“  Not  to  those  idioms,"  he  went  on,  as  if 
obliged  to  get  rid  of  one  sentence  before  he 
could  frame  another — “invaluable  as  they 
are  to  the  philologist,  but  to  the  minor  de¬ 
tails  of  deportment" 

She  sat  pouting. 

“I'm  sure  you  always  said  I  behaved 
very  well.” 

“So  you  do,  Lollie,  my  child;  and  you 
have  always  been  the  best  of  little  girls. 
That  is  the  reason  why  you  are  going  to  be 
on  your  best  behaviour  now.  Put  on  your 
hat,  and  walk  part  of  the  way  with  me  to 
Wobum-place,  where  Sukey  lives." 

Sukey  was  Miss  Venn.  Her  real  name 
was  Lavinia ;  but  her  brothers — Hartley  and 
the  unfortunate  Bob  already  mentioned — 
agreed  early  in  life  that  so  ridiculous  a  name 
should  be  suppressed,  and  changed  it,  with¬ 
out  her  consent,  to  the  homely  name  by 
which  she  was  ever  after  known.  She,  too, 
inherited  a  little  money,  with  a  house,  from 
her  father,  on  which  she  lived  in  consider¬ 
able  comfort,  with  the  old  family  servant 
Anne,  and  a  subordinate  maid.  She  was 
a  fat,  comfortable  sort  of  person,  now  ap¬ 
proaching  perilously  near  to  forty.  She  had 
given  up  all  ideas  of  matrimony,  and  chiefly 
occupied  herself  with  her  different  curates 
— because  she  never  could  quite  make  up 
her  mind  between  Low  and  High  Church — 
and  with  little  things  to  eat.  Hartley  used 
to  go  and  see  her  once  in  three  months  or 
so,  every  now  and  then  asking  her  to  come 
and  breakfast  with  him.  On  these  occasions 
he  would  provide  kidneys — “  to  keep  up  the 
family  tie,”  he  used  to  say. 

Sukey  received  him  with  her  usual  cor¬ 
diality,  and  rang  the  bell  for  Anne  to  come 
up  and  shake  hands  with  him. 

“  I  am  going  to  the  seaside  for  three 
weeks,  Sukey,”  said  he;  “and  I  want  you 
to  come  with  me.” 

It  was  the  very  first  time  in  his  life  that 


Hartley  had  expressed  any  desire  whatever 
for  his  sister's  company,  and  she  was  for  the  , 
moment  taken  all  aback.  It  took  a  con-  j 
siderable  time  to  get  her  to  make  up  her 
mind  that  it  would  do  her  good,  and  it  was 
not  till  Anne  herself  interfered  despotically 
that  she  gave  way. 

“  Very  well,”  said  Hartley;  “  then  that's 
settled.  We'll  go  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
Oh,  I  forgot  to  say  that  I  am  taking  my  | 
little  girl  with  me.” 

His  sister  changed  colour. 

“  It  is  for  your  sake,  my  dear  Sukey,”  he 
said,  persuasively — “  for  your  sake  entirely. 
Far  away  from  Anne,  from  your — your  pill¬ 
box  and  your  little  comforts,  suppose  you 
were  taken  ill.  So  Lollie  is  to  go  with  us 
to  look  after  you,  and  be  your  companion  in 
hours  of  solitude.” 

Sukey  fairly  burst  out  laughing/ 

“  My  hours  of  solitude,  indeed!  Hartley, 
you  are  the  greatest  humbug  I  ever  knew. 

I  am  to  go  with  you  because  you  want 
the  child  taught  to  be  a  lady.  Oh,  don’t  j 
tell  me.  A  lady,  indeed — the  daughter  of  a  j 
laundress!"  | 

“  Pardon  me,  dear  Sukey.  Her  grand¬ 
mamma  occupies  that  position.  Her  father  | 
was  a  gentleman.  Our  grandfather,  my 

sister - ”  | 

“Was  a  bishop,  Hartley.  Don't  forget 
that,  if  you  please.” 

“  We  had  two,  dear.  It  may  be  uncom¬ 
mon  ;  but  such  is  the  fact  In  our  family 
we  had  two  grandfathers.  One  of  them  was,  | 
if  I  may  remind  you,  not  wholly  unconnected  ; 

with  the  wholesale  glue  and - ” 

“Don't  be  provoking!  Well,  Hartley, 
though  I  must  say  your  taking  up  with  the 
child  at  all  is  the  most  ridiculous  thing,  and 
what  you  are  going  to  do  with  her  I  don’t  | 

know ;  yet - ”  | 

“  Yet  you'll  go  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
my  dear  Sukey.  Come  and  breakfast  to¬ 
morrow  at  ten.  That  will  not  be  too  late  for 
you.  At  this  season,  sister,  kidneys  attain  ! 
to  a  size  and  flavour  unknown  as  the  year 
advances.” 

And  this  was  the  way  in  which  Lollie  got 
her  education. 

Time  passes  on  his  way;  and,  as  is  his 
wont,  takes  from  one  to  give  to  another. 
Little  Lollie  grew  from  a  rosy-faced  child 
to  a  woman — not  so  rosy,  not  so  brimful  ! 
of  mirth  and  glee;  but  bright,  happy,  in¬ 
telligent,  and  beautiful.  Do  you  know  the  j 
ligitizea  by  vjUUv  III 
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time — it  may  be  a  year,  it  may  be  a  month, 
it  may  be  a  day  or  an  hour,  according  to 
circumstances — which  separates  the  child 
from  the  woman?  It  is  a  curious  time.  Watch 
the  young  maiden  of  seventeen.  You  will 
find  her  fitful,  fanciful,  inclined  to  long 
reveries;  sometimes  impatient  and  petulant 
The  old  habits  of  thought  are  passing  away 
from  her,  and  the  new  ones  are  as  yet 
strange  and  awkward.  It  is  a  time  of  tran¬ 
sition.  It  lasts  but  a  little  while;  for  soon 
the  sweet  spring  breezes  blow,  the  buds  of 
thought  and  fancy  open  into  blossom,  and 
your  child  is  a  maiden,  Umpestiva  viro — fit 
for  love. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  Venn’s  little  girl 
has  arrived.  Hartley  is  conscious — dimly 
conscious,  of  a  change  in  her.  At  times  an 
uneasy  feeling  crosses  him  that  the  old 
childish  customs  must  be,  some  time  or 
other,  modified.  Then  he  puts  the  thought 
from  him,  glad  to  get  rid  of  an  unpleasant 
subject;  and  things  go  on  the  same  as  be¬ 
fore.  Not  that  Lollie  thinks  any  change 
will  ever  come.  To  her,  life  means  reading, 
playing,  working,  in  the  old  chambers;  and 
pleasure  means  going  up  the  river  in  the 
summer,  or  to  the  theatre  in  the  winter,  with 
her  guardian  and  tutor. 

It  is  a  Sunday  in  early  spring,  one  of 
those  which  come  in  Apnl,  as  warm  as  a 
July  day,  and  make  the  foolish  blossoms 
open  out  wide  in  a  credulous  confidence — 
which  no  experience  can  shake — that  the 
East  wind  is  dead  and  has  been  comfortably 
buried.  “  Courage,”  they  say,  like  Charles 
Reade’s  Burgundian  soldier  —  “  courage, 
camarades,  le  diable  est  mort.”  Taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  weather,  Mr.  Venn  has 
brought  his  little  girl  to  Richmond,  and 
they  are  floating  on  the  river,  basking  in  the 
sun — Lollie  holding  the  strings,  Venn  oc¬ 
casionally  dipping  his  sculls  in  the  water  to 
keep  a  little  way  on. 

“I’ve  been  thinking,  Lollie,”  he  begins, 
after  half  an  hour’s  silence. 

“Don’t  let  us  think  now.  Look  at  the 
flecks  of  sunlight  on  the  water,”  .she  replies, 
“  and  how  the  trees  are  green  already.  Can 
you  not  write  a  poem  on  the  river,  Mr. 
Venn?” 

“  What  we  are  to  do  with  each  other?”  he 
went  on,  without  noticing  her  interruption. 
“We  can’t  go  on  for  ever  like  this,  child.” 

“  Don’t,  Mr.  Venn.  Let  us  be  happy 
while  we  can.  Listen.  There  are  the  church 
bells  —  the  church  bells!”  she  went  on. 


“  Why  have  you  never  taken  me  to  church, 
Mr.  Venn?  Why  do  we  not  go,  like  other 
people?” 

“  There  are  various  reasons  why  they  go, 
none  of  which  seem  applicable  to  us,  Lollie. 
They  go  because  it  is  respectable:  we  are 
not  respectable.  Poor  we  are,  it  is  true, 
and  scrupulously  clean;  but  persons  of  no 
occupation,  and  certainly  not  respectable. 
Then,  a  good  many  worthy  people  go  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  custom :  it  is  not  our  custom. 
Because  they  want  to  wear  their  best  clothes : 
we,  my  dear,  have  no  best  clothes  at  all. 
Because  they  want  a  little  variety  and  ex¬ 
citement  :  you  and  I  take  our  pleasure  less 
sadly.  And  some  go  out  of  religion  and 
devotion — which  we  do  not  feel,  at  present.” 

She  was  silent.  Somehow,  perhaps,  she 
felt  that  there  was  a  sort  of  separation  be¬ 
tween  her  and  that  respectable  world  of 
which  she  could  only  know  the  outside. 

“  But  when  we  do  feel  religious,  we  shall 
go,  shall  we  not?”  she  asked. 

Venn  nodded.  He  was  full  of  thought 
on  this  new  question  of  the  girl’s  future. 

“  Here  is  a  water-lily  for  you,  Lollie — 

sit  steady — the  first  of  the  season . 

Let  us  number  up  your  accomplishments, 
child.  You  can  play  the  piano — that  is 
something.  You  can  sing  a  little — not 
much,  it  is  true;  your  voice  being,  as  Sukey 
would  say,  what  Providence  made  it  Very 
odd  that  they  put  all  the  failures  on  to  Pro¬ 
vidence  !  You  can  read,  and  talk,  and  write 
French.  You  know  Latin;  though  why  I 
taught  you  Latin  I  don’t  know.” 

“If  it  was  only  to  read  Horace  with 
you,”  said  the  girl,  half-pouting,  “  I  really 
think  you  might  have  taught  me  something 
else.  With  his  wine,  and  his  lyre,  and  his 
eternal  egotism.” 

“  He  should  have  been  here  to-day,  lying 
at  your  feet,  Lollie,  crowned  with  myrtle, 
playing  on  his  lyre,  and  singing,  as  he  floated 
down  the  sunny  river,  to  the  spring — 

44  \Diffugere  mves,  redeunt  jam  gramina  campis, 
Arboribusque  comae.* 

“Which  you  translated,  the  other  day, 
when  we  read  it — 

4  4  4  The  year,  for  her  reasons,  keeps  changing  her 
seasons; 

Now  the  leaves  to  the  Terrace  return,  and  the  crocus 
to  Kew. 

‘  Earth  puts  off  her  seal  skin,  and,  clad  in  her  real 
skin, 

Smiles  bright  through  her  blossoms  at  Spring  with 
its  sunshine  and  dew.’  ” 
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Venn  laughed. 

44  Yes,  child ;  that  is,  I  believe,  how  Horace 
might  have  written  had  he  lived  in  these 
latter  days.  You  know  how  to  touch  the 
tender  place  in  my  heart.  If  we  have  any 
pride,  it  is  in  certain  portions — unpublished 
—  of  the  Opuscula,  where  an  imitation 
touches — we  only  say  touches — the  original. 
But  we  were  talking  about  Horace.  I  intro¬ 
duced  you  to  him,  you  know.  Surely  you 
would  like  him — the  fat  little  man,  melan¬ 
choly  because  he  is  getting  older  —  to  be 
with  us  now?” 

“Yes,  pretty  well;  only  I  suppose  he 
would  have  tired  of  us  very  soon.  We  are 
not  grand  enough  for  him,  you  know.  Ovid 
would  have  been  better.  He  would  have 
told  us  stories,  like  those  we  read  together 
in  the  4  Metamorphoses,'  about  Cephalus 
and  Procris,  for  instance.  But,  no.  I  think 
I  don't  care  much  for  your  old  poets.  I  tell 
you  what  we  will  do  when  the  summer  comes, 
Mr.  Venn:  we  will  come  here  with  Alfred 
de  Musset,  and  read  ‘La  Nuit  de  Dd- 
cembre,'  for  contrast,  while  the  sun  is  high 
over  our  heads,  in  the  shade  of  a  willow — 
shall  we?  I  sometimes  think — ”  here  she 
stopped. 

44  What  do  you  think,  Lollie?” 

A  child,  you  see,  can  tell  you  all ;  but  in 
the  transition  state  the  thoughts  grow  con¬ 
fused.  For  then  the  mind  is  like  a  gallery  of 
pictures  lit  up  with  cross  lights,  so  that  none 
can  be  properly  seen.  She  half  blushed. 

“Go  on  with  my  accomplishments,  Mr. 
Venn. 

“  Well,  we  left  off  at  the  Latin.  As  for 
Greek — ” 

“  No,  I  will  not  learn  Greek.  You  may 
translate  things  to  me,  if  you  like.” 

“At  the  new  College  for  Ladies,  I  believe 
they  make  the  damsels  learn  Greek.  That 
shows  your  prejudice  to  be  unfounded.” 

“  Never  mind,  I  won't  learn  Greek.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  fear  you  have  come  to  the 
length  of  your  knowledge.  Stay,  it  is  not  every 
girl  of  eighteen  who  has  read  Hallara,  or 
who  knows  the  literature  of  her  country  half 
so  well  as  you.  Upon  my  word,  Lollie,  I 
begin  to  think  that  our  system  of  education 
is  a  success.  You  are  a  very  learned  little 
person.  A  few  ologies,  and  we  should  be 
perfect.  Unfortunately,  I  don't  know  any, 
not  one — not  even  the  ology  of  describing 
nasty  things  in  ponds.  How  long  is  it 
since  the  education  began?  Twelve  years. 
You  are  eighteen,  child.  We  must  think 


about” — he  stopped  for  a  moment — “about 
sending  you  ttf  the  new  college,  to  cany  off  j 
the  prizes,”  he  went  on. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  they  rowed  on 
— Lollie  thoughtfully  dipping  her  gloveless  j 
fingers  in  the  bright  water  as  the  boat  floated  , 
along  under  the  bank.  . 

“Could  we  not  come  and  live  always  * 
in  the  country,  Mr.  Venn  ?  Why  do  people 
choose  to  spend  their  lives  in  a  great  town  ? 
See,  now,  we  could  have  a  cottage,  my  grand¬ 
mother  and  I,  and  you  should  have  a  house, 
like  that  one,  only  smaller,  with  willows  over 
the  river,  and  a  sloping  lawn.  We  would 
sit  out  in  the  air  all  day,  and  read  and  talk.” 

“And  never  get  tired — never  want  a  I 
change?”  J 

“  No,  never.  Why  should  we?  I  have  such 
a  lot  of  things,  sometimes,  coming  into  my  ! 
head — questions,  thoughts.  I  should  like  I 
to  put  them  all  down  as  they  come  to  me,  : 
and  then  bring  them  to  you.” 

“Why  don't  you  put  them  down,  my 
little  girl?”  said  Hartley,  looking  in  her  j 
face  with  his  kindly  eyes.  “  Why  not  come  ! 
to  me?  And  if  I  can't  answer  them,  we  will 
try  to  find  somebody  who  can.  Tell  me  , 
some  of  them.”  | 

“  I  hardly  remember.  Only  the  contrast  | 
of  the  quiet  and  beauty  out  here  with  Lon-  ! 
don  makes  me  sad  sometimes,  when  I  ought 
to  be  happy.  Do  you  think  I  am  grateful, 
Mr.  Venn?” 

“  It  is  I  who  am  not  grateful,  Lollie.  Do 
you  know  all  you  have  done  for  me?” 

“No.  I  am  selfish.  I  am  always  think¬ 
ing  of  what  you  have  done  for  me.  What 
have  I  done?” 

“  I  can  hardly  tell  you  all,  Lollie.  I  will 
tell  you  something.  It  is  about  twelve  years  j 
now  since  I  made  out,  quite  clearly  and  un¬ 
mistakably,  what  fate  had  in  store  for  me. 
The  prophetic  voice  said  to  me,  *  Hartley 
Venn,  you  are  no  good.  You  are  a  person 
without  common  sense,  without  energy,  with¬ 
out  courage.  You  must  therefore  ma»ke  up 
your  mind  to  obscurity.  You  will  not  be 
able  to  marry — you  must  not  fall  in  love. 
You  had  better  resign  yourself  to  live  in 
your  chambers  until  you  require  a  nurse.' 

I  said,  4  Very  well,  my  venerable  sisters  of 
the  fatal  spinning  machine.  I  would  have 
asked  a  few  questions;  but  perhaps,  as  it  is 
easier  to  ask  than  to  get  an  answer,  I  had 
better  hold  my  tongue.  I  accept  the  posi¬ 
tion,  ladies,  with  a  general  protest  against 
the  inequalities  of  things.  I  accept  the  posi- 
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tion.  Perhaps/  I  went  on  to  say,  with 
withering  irony,  *1  may  not  be  so  proud 
of  your  handiwork  as  to  wish  for  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  my  kind.  You  may  break  up  my 
mould,  if  you  please,  and  as  soon  as  you 
please.  It  won’t  be  wanted  again/  They 
hadn’t  a  word  to  say  in  reply.” 

“  I  don’t  understand,”  said  Lollie — “  that 
is,  I  only  half  understand.  You  mean  that 
you  had  not  enough  money  for  marriage?” 

“  Exactly  so;  and  that  I  did  not  see 
my  way  to  making  any.  The  prospect 
was  not  alluring.  But  then,  you  see,  that 
compensating  power  in  Nature,  whom,  I 
think,  the  Romans  should  have  made  a 
goddess,  one  who  would  go  about  adminis¬ 
tering  compensatory  gifts,  gave  me — you, 
child;  and  I  have  been  happy  ever  since, 
watching  you  grow,  and  become  wiser  and 
better;  trying  to  show  you  what  a  lady  ought 
to  be,  and  getting  younger  myself  in  catch¬ 
ing  the  enthusiasm  of  your  youth.  My  little 
girl,  you  have  been  the  sunshine  of  my 
life!” 

j  The  tears  came  into  Lollie’s  eyes. 

“You  are  too  good  to  me,  Mr.  Venn. 

I  will  try  and  remember  what  you  have  said 
to-day.  But  don’t  say  it  again.  Never  say 
it  again,  please.” 

“  Why  not,  my  child?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  When  you  said  that  I 
was  your  sunshine — ah !  what,  then,  is  my 
sunshine?  A  cloud  crossed  the  river,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  your  sunshine  was  suddenly 
taken  away.  It  is  foolish — foolish — foolish !” 
she  repeated,  laughing;  “  but  please  don’t 
say  it  again.” 

Venn  was  resting  on  his  sculls,  and  look¬ 
ing  in  her  eyes  with  a  vague  sort  of  anxiety. 
Her  cheek  was  flushed,  and  her  lips  trem¬ 
bled.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and 
smiled. 

“  Forgive  me.  I  am  your  little  girl— your 
daughter — your  ward — and  you  are  my — ” 

“  Not  your  father,  child,”  returned  Venn, 
hastily.  “  Here  is  Teddington,  Lollie.  Let 
us  have  no  more  confessions.  Tell  me  some 
of  your  thoughts  while  we  go  back,  and  keep 
a  look-out.  Remember  that  day  when  you 
ran  me  into  a  tree  at  Clieveden  Woods.” 

“  Oh,  what  fun  it  was !  ”  she  laughed ;  “  and 
it  took  us  half  an  hour  to  get  the  boat  out 
again.  Now,  then,  we  shall  be  back  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  What  shall  I  tell  you — 
some  of  my  old  thoughts?  I  used  to  think 
that  if  I  was  rich — very  rich,  you  know  — what 
!  a  different  world  I  would  make  it  Every 


poor  man’s  house  should  be  clean,  every 
poor  man  should  be  taught  not  to  drink, 
there  should  be  no  cruel  want  in  the  winter, 
bread  and  coals  should  never  ‘go  up,’  and 
the  world  should  not  know  what  was  meant 
by  the  word  hunger.  Those  were  doll’s 
thoughts,  you  know.  Then  I  used  to  think, 
when  I  got  a  little  older,  how  that  one  per¬ 
son — tolerably  rich — might  make  a  little 
street  his  own,  and  by  force  of  example  show 
people  how  they  ought  to  live.  Then  I  got 
older  still ;  and  now  I  think  what  one  person 
could  do,  if  he  had  the  strength  and  the  will, 
without  any  money  at  all.” 

“  How  would  he  do  it,  and  what  would  he 
do?” 

“He  might  live  among  poor  people,  and 
find  out  the  way  to  help  them  without 
making  them  dependent.  A  man  could  do 
it,  if  he  was  not  always  trying  to  make 
people  go  to  church.  A  clergyman  might 
do  it,  if  he  was  not  like  those  I  see  about. 
But  nobody  will  do  it;  and  the  people  are 
getting  worse  and  worse.” 

“Don’t  think  too  much  of  the  people, 
Lollie.” 

“  But  I  must  think  of  them,  Mr.  Venn. 
Do  I  not  belong  to  them?  Do  I  not  live 
among  them?  They  are  all  good  to  me; 
and  it  goes  to  my  heart  that  I  have  been 
taught  so  many  things,  and  can  do  so  little. 
Well,  then,  you  see,  I  think  about  other 
things — myself  and  my  lessons,  and  you,  and 
the  dear  old  chambers,  with  the  chairs  drop¬ 
ping  all  to  pieces.  If  I  were  rich,  I  should 
cover  the  chairs,  and  get  a  new  carpet,  and 
buy  you  a  new  dressing  gown,  and  have  the 
walls  painted  over  again,  and  make  them 
so  fine  that  we  should  hardly  know  each 
other  again.” 

“  They  do  for  us,  Lollie.” 

“  Ah,  yes — they  are  delightful  old  cham¬ 
bers.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Venn,”  she  went 
on,  with  a  sigh,  “I  should  like  to  know 
some  young  ladies.  I  don’t  mean  like  Miss 
Venn,  but  quite  young  girls,  like  myself.  I 
see  them  walking  in  the  squares  with  each 
other  and  their  governesses.  I  wonder 
what  they  talk  about  Do  you  know?” 

“  I  knew  a  young  lady  once,”  answered 
Venn,  meditatively.  “  She  used  to  ask  every¬ 
body  if  they  liked  4  In  Memoriam/  and  she 
used  to  talk  about  dress  a  good  deal.” 

“  I  suppose  in  those  houses  about  Tavi¬ 
stock  and  Russell-square  they  [have  every¬ 
thing  they  want.  Plenty  of  amusement, 
with  all  nice  people — ladies  and  gentlemen. 
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They  make  all  their  interest  in  study,  don’t 
you  think?  With  their  opportunities,  you 
know,  they  ought  to.  They  are  always 
trying  to  do  good  to  each  other.  They 
never  have  bad  tempers,  or  say  unkind 
words  to  eaeh  other,  like  poor  people. 
They  don’t  talk  scandal,  like  poor  people ; 
and  they  are  not  always  thinking  of  finery, 
like  poor  girls — not  always  craving  for  ex¬ 
citement,  like  my  class.  It  must  be  a  de¬ 
licious  thing  to  be  a  young  lady.  ‘  Manners 
makyth  ye  man,’  as  I  read  the  other  day. 
Isn’t  it  a  funny  thing  to  say?  But  I  should 
like  to  see  how  manners  makyth  ye  woman. 
I  imagine  the  life  of  one  of  these  young 
ladies.  When  I  see  one  walking  along, 
looking  so  quiet,  and  thoughtful,  and  proud, 
I  say,  ‘My  dear,  you  are  very  happy;  you* 
have  no  frivolous  or  foolish  tastes,  because 
you  are  so  well  educated.  You  have  read 
all  the  best  books,  you  know  how  to  dress 
tastefully,  you  do  not  spend  more  than  half 
an  hour  a  day  over  your  things,  you  are  full 
of  schemes  for  doing  good,  you  are  not 
always  thinking  about  sweethearts,  but  some 
time  or  other  your  lover  will  come  to  you 
and  take  you  away.’  Every  woman  must 
think  of  love  a  little,  you  know.  We  are  happy 
so — isn’t  that  the  reason,  Mr.  Venn?  Then, 
I  see  them  going  to  church.  It  must  be  a 
beautiful  thing  going  to  church — all  kneeling 
together,  without  a  thought  except  of  good¬ 
ness  and  religion.  You  can  teach  me,  Mr. 
Venn,  and  educate  me  to  all  sorts  of  things; 
but  you  can  never  make  me  like  one  of  the 
young  ladies  I  see  as  I  walk  about.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to,  Lollie.  I  like  you  best 
as  you  are.  Let  me  pull  her  in.  Now,  then, 
child,  take  care  how  you  step.” 

They  went  back  by  train,  and  dined  to¬ 
gether  quietly  at  seven;  then  up  to  Venn’s 
chambers,  where  Lollie,  who  was  very  quiet 
and  thoughtful,  made  tea.  After  tea,  she 
played  for  him  one  or  two  of  his  favourite 
“  Lieder  ohne  Worte,”  while  he  smoked  a 
pipe  by  the  fireside,  and  looked  at  his  little 
girl. 

She  was  a  tall  girl  now — not  little  at  all. 
Her  light  hair  had  darkened  into  brown, 
her  blue  eyes  were  of  a  deeper  colour.  She 
had  a  perfectly  oval  face;  her  mouth  was 
small,  and  her  lips,  perhaps  a  little  too  thin, 
tremulous;  her  nose  straight  and  clear  cut, 
her  chin  slightly,  very  slightly,  projecting — 
just  enough  to  show  possible  strength  of 
I  will.  Her  wealth  of  hair  wanted  no  arti- 
!  ficial  pads  to  set  it  up  and  throw  it  off  as  it 


lay,  like  an  Apocalyptic  crown  of  virtue, 
upon  her  head.  She  was  dressed  in  a  blue 
alpaca,  simple  and  tasteful ;  she  had  thrown 
off  the  jacket  and  hat  she  had  worn  all  day, 
and  her  little  fingers  rambled  up  and  down 
the  keys  of  the  old  piano  as  if  they  knew, 
without  any  telling,  where  the  music  lay. 
As  she  played — by  the  upturned  eye,  by  the 
trembling  lip,  by  the  fixed  gaze — you  knew 
that  her  soul  was  in  the  music,  far  away. 

Venn  looked  at  her  long  and  earnestly. 
What  was  he  to  do  with  this  treasure — this 
pearl  of  maidens,  that  he  had  picked  out 
from  the  very  gutter  and  made  a  princess? 
Did  you  ever  mark,  in  some  rough,  squalid 
field,  rank  with  coarse  grass,  foul  with  pot¬ 
sherds  and  rubbish,  some  sweet  wild  flower, 
blossoming  all  by  itself — the  one  single  pretty 
thing  in  the  compound?  Nature  is  always 
providing  such  wild  flowers.  Over  the  ruinous 
wall  she  trains  the  ivy,  on  the  broken-down 
ramparts  she  plants  the  wallflower ;  she  will 
not  that  anything  should  go  on  without  some 
touch  of  beauty  to  redeem  the  rest.  On  the 
seas  are  the  loveliest  sunsets,  in  the  desert 
the  Children  of  Israel  bad  their  mirage. 
So  you  have  seen,  in  some  coarse,  rough 
place  in  London,  in  some  reeking  manufac¬ 
turing  town,  among  faces  blotched,  faces 
smirched,  faces  besotted,  faces  sharp  with 
the  gold  hunger,  faces  heavy  with  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  crime,  faces  vulgarized  by 
common  and  stupid  vices,  faces  low,  bad, 
base,  some  one  face  in  a  crowd  so  bright, 
so  pure,  so  beautiful,  so  lofty y  that  it  seemed 
to  redeem  the  ugliness  of  all  the  rest.  And 
such  was  the  face  of  Lollie. 

Venn  put  down  his  pipe,  and  stood  behind 
her  as  she  played.  She  looked  up  in  his 
face  without  stopping. 

“  You  are  happy,  child?”  he  asked,  taking 
her  face  in  his  hands  and  kissing  her  fore¬ 
head  in  his  paternal  way. 

“  As  if  I  am  not  always  happy  .here !” 

A  cold  chill  passed  through  Venn’s  heart ; 
for  he  then,  for  the  first  time,  perceived  that 
there  was  another  side  to  the  picture. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

NOTHER  side  to  the  picture!  Yes. 
For  twelve  long  years  the  girl  had 
been  growing  at  his  feet,  coming  to  him 
daily,  sitting  beside  him  as  he  unfolded  the 
treasures  of  knowledge  to  her,  and  taught 
her,  within  the  bounds  of  innocence,  all  he 
knew  himself.  She  came  in  the  morning — 
she  left  him  about  six ;  for  eight  hours  or  so 
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she  was  his  constant  companion.  Then  she 
went  away,  out  of  his  thoughts — according 
to  his  habit;  and  he  went  to  his  club,  to 
his  restaurant,  to  his  half-dozen  friends, 
talked,  smoked,  drank  brandy  and  water, 
and  came  home  again. 

And  what  did  she  do? 

She  went  home — what  she  called  home — 
to  Puddock's-row. 

There  was  once,  in  the  old  times,  an 
unfortunate  young  person  whose  fate  it  was 
to  be  half  her  life  an  animal — I  believe  a 
cat,  if  my  memory,  a  treacherous  one  at 
best,  does  not  play  me  false;  the  other 
half  she  might  spend  in  the  ordinary  de¬ 
lightful  figure  of  the  girl  of  the  period. 
So,  too,  Melusine,  daughter  of  Pressine 
of  Avalon,  and  wife  of  the  Knight  Rai- 
mondin,  was  obliged  to  forbid  her  husband 
ever  to  look  upon  her  on  Saturdays,  when 
she  put  on,  from  waist  downwards,  the 
scales  and  skin  of  a  serpent  Little  Lollie 
very  early  in  life  realized  that  her  life  was  to 
be  something  like  one  of  these  ladies — of 
whom,  however,  she  had  never  heard.  From 
ten  to  six,  or  thereabouts — Sundays  as  well 
as  week  days  —  civilization,  light,  ease, 
cleanliness,  comfort,  culture;  all  the  plea¬ 
sures  that  can  be  had  in  talking,  learning, 
writing,  and  music;  a  life  of  affection, 
thoughtfulness,  and  care ;  a  time  spent  with 
a  man  so  much  older  than  herself,  that  even 
now  that  she  was  grown  up  she  looked 
upon  him  as  almost  her  father,  and  loved 
him  as  much  as  any  father  could  be  loved. 
From  ten  to  six,  a  sweet  innocence  of  trust, 
the  growth  of  twelve  years*  intercourse,  of 
the  outpouring  of  confidences  which  she 
could  give  to  no  other  person  in  the  world. 
From  ten  to  six  the  modest  pride  that  the 
girl  had  in  being  the  object  of  alHhis  grace 
and  tenderness  in  her  Bohemian  protector. 

But  from  six  to  ten,  Puddock’s-row. 

To  know  puddock’s-row  aright,  you  must 
visit  it  at  least  every  night  in  the  week,  at 
each  successive  season.  As  the  progress  of 
my  story  might  be  hindered  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  eight  and  twenty  nights,  let  us  only 
give  a  few  general  details.  Lollie’s  grand¬ 
mamma  occupied  a  first  floor — four  and 
sixpence  the  two  rooms —  in  the  Row,  and 
was  considered  a  rich  and  fortunate  woman. 
She  had  only  one  set  of  rooms  to  attend; 
and  Venn  only  gave  her  six  and  sixpence  a 
week  for  all  her  motherly  care;  and  Lollie 
did  not  know  that  her  own  pension-money, 
weekly  administered,  in  addition  to  this,  by 


Venn,  was  all  they  had  to  live  upon.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Row  looked  upon  the  girl 
with  respectful  admiration.  Of  her  virtue 
there  could  be  but  one  opinion,  and  but  one 
of  her  beauty.  She  was  the  pattern  of  the 
court;  and  moralizing  mothers,  when  they 
were  sober  enough  to  point  the  moral  and 
improve  the  tale,  were  apt  to  fix  her  success 
as  a  theme,  and  narrate  her  story  to  envy¬ 
ing  daughters  as  that  of  one  who  had  risen 
by  her  own  merits. 


ATTEMPTS  UPON  MY  LIFE. 

In  Two  Parts. — Part  II. 

THE  second  attempt  on  my  life  was  the 
following.  On  one  and  the  same  day, 
tidings  reached  me  from  my  detectives  at 
Kafrzyat,  Cairo,  and  Suez,  that  a  gang 
of  seventy  thieves  had  planned  to  stop  the 
mail  on  its  way  to  Suez,  rob  the  P.  and 
O.  passengers  going  out  to  India,  and 
carry  off  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
specie  of  the  Austrian  Bullion  Company, 
as  well  as  the  cases  of  dollars  intended 
for  the  China  market.  The  camels  with  the 
specie  chests,  and  the  omnibuses  with  the 
passengers,  were  both  to  be  stopped  between 
Cairo  and  Suez,  and  all  who  resisted  were 
to  be  at  once  stabbed  or  shot  down.  It  had 
been  calculated  that  the  passengers  going 
out  would  carry  with  them  large  sums  in 
money,  and  many  articles  of  jewellery.  Some 
of  the  assassins  assembled  at  Cairo  had  pro¬ 
posed  that  I  should  be  first  put  out  of  the 
way,  as  I  had  always  been  a  stumbling- 
block  to  them. 

I  instantly  wrote  back  for  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  these  rumours.  The  detectives  sent 
back,  enclosing  me  the  private  marks  on 
every  case  of  specie  that  was  coming  from 
London.  These  marks  had  come  by  tele¬ 
graph,  and  had  been  communicated  by  some 
person  in  authority,  who  had  sent  them  to 
guide  the  thieves.  Upon  this,  as  there  was 
not  much  time  to  waste,  I  wrote  to  Suez  to 
have  the  detectives  trebled,  and  for  answers 
to  the  following  questions : — 

“  Who  was  the  most  corrupt  agent  of  the 
Austrian  Company  at  Suez?” 

“Who  was  the  most  avaricious  agent 
there  ?” 

“Who  traded  on  the  stores,  and  made 
most  private  profit?” 

“  Who  kept  up  the  most  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  London?” 

“  Who  went  oftenest  to  Cairo,  and 
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*  flashed ,  his  money  about  most  at  the  fo¬ 
reign  hotels?” 

In  six  days  the  following  answers  reached 
me  from  Suez: — 

“  Mr. - goes  to  Cairo  once  a  week, 

and  spends  twenty  pounds  a  trip.  He  has 
a  brother  at  Malta,  a  brother-in-law  at  Alex- 
I  andria,  a  father  at  Southampton,  and  friends 
|  in  the  Austrian  offices.  His  Suez  friends 
I  are  only  those  who  rob  the  Austrian  Com¬ 
pany.  Except -  and - ,  all  the  rest 

are  working  for  themselves  here.  We  have 
no  further  information  to  give.” 

I  felt  like  a  traveller  in  the  desert  without 
a  compass;  I  did  not  know  which  way  to 
turn.  Mankind  had  been  my  books,  and 
the  world  my  school ;  but  here  was  a  plot 
I  knew  not  how  to  baffle.  Every  hour  the 
Austrian  steamer  was  bringing  its  cargo 
nearer  to  destruction,  and  I  stood  there 
helpless.  I  determined  to  turn  my  face  in 
another  direction;  and  searching  over  the 
map  of  Egypt,  as  a  dog  beats  a  covert,  my 
eye  suddenly  fell  on  Kafrzyat.  A  sudden 
instinct,  that  seemed  almost  like  inspiration, 
told  me  that  that  pface  would  naturally  be 
chosen  as  the  half-way  house,  or  rendezvous, 
where  the  Cairo  thieves  could  meet  their 
brothers  of  Alexandria.  I  at  once  telegraphed 
to  the  detectives  at  Kafrzyat: — 

“  Let  me  know  if  any  railway  employ^  at 
your  station  has  frequent  private  conversa¬ 
tions  with  foreigners  going  up  and  down. 
Who  makes  the  loudest  complaints  about 
the  small  articles  that  have  recently  been  so 
frequently  lost  at  your  refreshment  room? 
Tell  me  the  nationalities  of  the  various 
waiters  in  the  refreshment  room.  How 
often  have  any  of  them  been  to  Cairo  or 
Alexandria  during  the  last  fortnight?  How 
many  foreigners  have  come  to  Kafrzyat 
I  lately  from  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  re- 
i  turned  the  same  day?” 

The  answer  was : — “  Half  a  dozen  foreign¬ 
ers  came  from  Alexandria  this  last  week, 
and  two  only  returned.  They  met  six  men 
from  Cairo,  one  of  whom  went  on  to  Alexan¬ 
dria.  At  their  meetings  the  head  waiter  of 
the  restaurant  has  always  been  present,  and 
has  been  liberally  paid.”  This  man  was  the 
secretary,  and  chief  man  in  the  confidence 
of  the  thieves,  and  at  last  I  had  found  out 
their  rendezvous.  The  liberal  fees  were  so 
many  pinches  of  snuff  thrown  in  the  eyes  of 
the  detectives.  My  great  difficulty  was  that 
both  this  rascal  and  his  accomplice,  the 
proprietor  of  the  refreshment  bar,  were 


Frenchmen.  The  moment  I  arrested  them 
I  knew  they  would  claim  protection  of  the 
great  nation  —  the  mischievous  protection 
guaranteed  to  European  criminals  by  the 
great  Powers.  I  felt  also  sure  that  this 
French  consul  would  oppose  and*  thwart  me 
in  every  way — not  only  seek  my  dismissal, 
but,  if  possible,  obtain  my  punishment  The 
English  consul,  too,  would  sooner  hinder  me 
than  aid  me  to  carry  out  my  duties,  although 
my  efforts  were  made  to  protect  human  lives. 
But  from  Baron  Huber,  the  Austrian  consul, 
and  Mr.  De  Leon,  the  American  consul, 
a  man  who  hated  crime  and  loved  honour, 
I  received  every  possible  help.  I  then  laid 
all  my  proofs  before  honest  Kurschid  Pasha, 
the  head  of  the  Egyptian  police,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  accept  the  whole  responsibility. 

Ail  being  arranged,  I  disguised  myself  as 
a  shipwrecked  sailor,  with  my  boots  and 
hammock  slung  over  my  shoulder,  and 
started  for  Kafrzyat  by  the  train  that  con¬ 
veyed  the  Indian  passengers  already  marked 
out  for  destruction.  My  officers,  in  their 
rich  uniforms,  gay  with  silver  and  gold,  went 
in  a  separate  carriage 

The  line  between  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
is  a  single  line.  The  up  and  down  trains 
meet  at  Kafrzyat,  which  is,  therefore,  chosen 
as  the  refreshment  place  for  the  Indian  pas¬ 
sengers.  The  station  there  was  a  Babel  of 
laughing  voices.  None  knew  over  what 
a  gunpowder  magazine  they  were  walk¬ 
ing.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  waiters,  I 
sat  down  at  the  centre  table,  and  partook  of 
the  best  fare.  I  condemned  everything — 
found  the  meat  stale  and  ill-cooked,  the 
beer  bad,  the  wine  infamous.  I  scolded  in 
Arab,  I  shouted  inquiries  in  Italian,  till  the 
passengers  round  me  began  to  grumble. 
One  lady  alone  (the  wife  of  a  judge)  saw 
through  my  disguise;  and  I  heard  her  tell 
her  husband  that  she  was  sure  I  was  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  sailor.  The  waiters  de¬ 
clared  I  was  a  drunken  rascal,  and  would 
not  supply  me  with  wine.  But  a  shake  of 
my  trusty  cudgel  frightened  them.  I  threw 
down  on  the  table  three  or  four  pieces  of 
gold,  and  ordered  some  champagne,  filling 
my  officers'  glasses,  and  drinking  their 
health.  I  also  ordered  some  port  and 
sherry  for  them. 

“  I've  plenty  of  money,  you  see,"  I  shouted ; 
“  and  we  sailors,  you  know,  earn  money  like 
horses,  and  spend  it  like  asses.” 

I  had  previously  told  my  men  to  arrest, 
the  moment  I  whistled,  the  man  who  brought 
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round  the  plate  for  backsheesh.  The  thief 
came  to  me  first  with  the  plate,  but  I  passed 
him  on  to  my  left,  and  told  him  to  come 
round  to  me  last.  The  moment  he  did  so, 

I  began  whistling  “Merrily  Danced  the 
Quaker’s  Wife,”  and  my  men,  leaping  up, 
clapped  on  the  handcuffs,  and  dragged  him 
oft. 

“Didn’t  I  tell  you  that  man  wasn’t  a 
sailor?”  I  heard  the  judge’s  wife  say  to  her 
astonished  husband. 

I  then  ordered  the  train  to  be  detained 
for  an  hour  till  the  man’s  boxes  could  be 
searched,  and  till  the  other  thieves  in  the 
train  could  be  arrested.  In  the  boxes  were 
found,  to  my  great  delight,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  whole  gang.  I  sent  the 
secretary  to  Alexandria,  with  strict  directions 
that  he  should  be  locked  up  in  a  solitary 
cell,  and  not  allowed  to  converse  with  any 
one. 

I  then  proceeded  on  by  the  Cairo  train 
with  two  or  three  officers  to  arrange  with  the 
authorities  for  the  arrest  of  a  portion  of  the 
gang  lodging  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city. 
Arrived  at  the  next  station  to  Cairo,  I  got 
out,  and  put  on  a  new  disguise.  I  slipped 
on  a  red  wig  and  beard,  put  a  green  patch 
over  my  eye,  mounted  spectacles,  and,  with 
a  wooden  leg  and  crutches,  defied  detection. 
Hiring  a  room  at  some  private  lodgings  the 
thieves  frequented,  the  moment  I  got  there 

I  sent  for  a  tanner,  who  brought  me  a  piece 
of  new  tanned  kid  skin.  This  I  sewed 
round  my  leg,  and  covered  with  a  plaster 
of  linseed  meal.  I  then  sent  for  a  doctor, 
whom  I  bribed,  and  his  visits  threw  the 
man  of  the  house,  who  was  an  ally  of  the 
thieves,  quite  off  his  guard.  I  paid  liberally, 
giving  the  man’s  wife  sixpence  for  every 
poultice  she  applied;  and  the  good  woman 
used  to  have  tears  in  her  eyes  when  she  saw 
how  dark  and  swollen  my  leg  was. 

“Ah,”  she  used  to  tell  her  husband,  “that 
poor  man’s  leg  will  soon  have  to  be  cut  off, 
and  he’ll  die  under  the  operation.” 

The  husband  and  the  thieves,  dreading 
losing  so  good  a  custpmer,  advised  me  not 
to  listen  to  what  the  surgeon  said.  By  good 
luck,  there  happened  to  be  a  photographer 
in  the  same  house,  and  he  took  likenesses 
of  the  thieves  in  groups  of  twelve,  and  then 
in  single  portraits.  Many  of  these  I  paid 
for,  lending  the  rogues  money,  and  becom¬ 
ing  a  general  favourite  with  all.  I  spent 
several  days  in*  this  way,  and  then  arrested 
them  all  in  one  night,  except  two  or  three 

who  escaped  and  got  away  to  India.  We 
found  proofs  on  many  of  them.  In  the  box 
of  one  of  these  men,  named  Luigi,  who  was 
absent,  we  discovered  a  diary,  with  memo¬ 
randa  of  all  the  robberies  and  murders  he 
had  committed.  His  last  murder  had  been 
that  of  a  priest  in  Syria,  and  after  a  note  of 
the  fact  were  these  words — “  Pity  I  killed 
him,  for  after  all  I  found  only  a  dollar.” 

Latterly  this  fellow  had  plotted  and 
planned  for  the  rest,  not  himself  committing 
many  robberies.  On  him  I  found  proofs  of 
the  guilt  of  the  rest,  who  corresponded  with 
people  in  London  —  Hatton -garden,  and 
Leicester-square. 

I  offered  one  of  the  least  guilty  his  par¬ 
don  if  he  would  assist  me  to  capture  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  gang.  All  I  wanted  was  that 
he  should  write  a  letter  to  the  head  thief, 
still  at  large,  as  if  from  Tanteh,  and  he  con¬ 
sented.  It  ran  thus: — 

“Caro  Roberto — Let  all  our  friends 
know  that  that  agent  of  — ,  the  inspector 
of  police  at  Alexandria,  is  at  Cairo,  with  his 
officers,  seeking  our  whereabouts.  Enclosed 
is  a  bill  for  twenty  pounds,  part  of  a  haul 
of  two  hundred  pounds  we  made  the  day 
before  yesterday.  We  are  now  staying 
here.  Come  by  the  train  that  arrives  here 
to-morrow  at  four.  Be  very  cautious.  Bring 
all  our  comrades  to  share  in  the  spoil. — 
Yours,  “G.” 

All  went  well.  The  bill  was  duly  pre¬ 
sented  and  paid.  The  thieves  came  down 
by  the  appointed  train,  hearts  and  hands 
open,  to  share  in  the  two  hundred  pounds. 
When  they  entered  the  coffee-shop  which 
their  Tanteh  friends  patronized,  sixty  of 
my  police  surrounded  the  place,  and  nabbed 
them  all.  One  of  these  men  was  Luigi,  the 
man  of  the  diary,  generally  called  Luigi  of 
the  Wooden  Finger,  a  most  slippery  and 
notorious  rascal,  who  had  a  false  finger  on 
his  left  hand.  One  of  his  companions,  a 
barber  by  birth,  had  been  living  at  Malta 
as  an  Italian  count,  and  mixing  in  society, 
and  everywhere  greatly  admired. 

By  my  return  train,  I  took  the  prisoners  on 
to  Cairo,  and  handed  them  over  to  Khered- 
deen  Pasha,  the  chief  magistrate,  obtaining 
a  legal  receipt  for  their  bodies  from  the  local 
gaoler,  and  cautioning  him  sternly  not  to 
allow  any  one  to  come  near  the  prisoners,  j 
Half  an  hour  after,  when  I  returned  to  the 
prison,  I  found,  to  my  vexation,  that  Luigi  j 
with  the  Wooden  Finger  had  escaped.  I  exa- 
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mined  the  door  by  which  he  had  escaped, 
and  saw  at  once  that  Luigi  could  not  have 
escaped  unaided.  I  threatened  to  report  the 
whole  affair  to  the  viceroy,  and  frightened 
j  them  so  that  one  of  them  at  last  confessed 
!  that  Luigi  had  given  sixty  pounds  for  his 
j1  release  to  Khereddeen  Pasha  himself.  I 
instantly  posted  off  to  the  rascally  pasha, 
and  complained  bitterly  of  the  negligence  of 
his  officers.  The  pasha  was  as  indignant  as 
any  honourable  man  would  have  been  under 
such  circumstances.  He  threw  down  his 
turban,  leaped  from  his  divan,  and  paced 
up  and  down,  brandishing  a  knife,  vowing, 
by  the  head  of  the  Prophet,  he  would  de¬ 
stroy  with  his  own  hand  every  man  con¬ 
nected  with  the  prison ;  for  his  honour  was 
ruined,  his  head  in  danger,  and  he  was  a 
lost  man.  I  begged  him  to  take  matters 
more  easily,  and  promised  to  call  the  next 
morning  again,  and  report  progress.  That 
very  night  I  received  intelligence  from  the 
sister  of  one  of  my  policemen,  a  woman  with 
whom  one  of  the  pasha’s  slaves  was  in  love, 
that  the  pasha  had  resolved  on  my  death. 
The  woman  came  to  Cairo,  saw  me,  and, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  begged  me  not  to  go 
to  the  pasha’s  palace,  as  I  would  never  leave 
it  alive.  The  poison  was  already  prepared 
for  me.  I  replied  that  I  must  go,  happen 
what  might;  and  giving  the  woman  a  Napo- 
|  leon,  I  told  her  to  keep  the  matter  secret 
i  from  every  one.  My  readers  can  imagine 
I  with  what  feelings  I  started  the  next  mom- 
j  ing,  at  the  appointed  hour,  for  the  palace, 
with  my  two  small  revolvers,  and  the  large 
!  knife  I  usually  carried  carefully  concealed. 
The  old  white-bearded  pasha  received  me 
with  the  kindness  of  a  father,  was  extremely 
anxious  about  my  health,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  kiss  my  hand.  I  told  him  I  was 
,  hungry  as  a  bear,  and  healthy  as  a  trout; 
and  he  insisted  on  my  having,  if  not  break¬ 
fast,  at  least  some  coffee.  He  proposed  a 
glass  of  port  first;  for  the  Egyptians  and 
.  Turks  have  no  notion  of  European  rules  of 
diet  I  accepted  the  offer,  but  I  quietly  re¬ 
solved  not  to  touch  the  wine  if  the  bottle 
came  in  with  the  cork  already  drawn.  I 
took  the  wine,  which  came  in  sealed,  and 
then  told  the  pasha  that  I  had  good  news 
for  him,  for  Luigi  would  be  arrested  on  that 
very  day.  He  turned  rather  pale  at  that 
unwelcome  news ;  and  instantly  clapped  his 
hands  as  a  signal,  for  his  favourite  slave, 
Achmet,  to  bring  in  the  coffee. 

The  moment  Achmet  entered  with  two 


silver  pots  and  three  jewelled  cups,  I  knew 
my  hour  had  come.  The  slave  did  not  dare 
look  at  me  full  in  the  face;  his  eyes  were 
wandering,  his  hand  shook.  It  is  never 
usual  in  the  East  to  bring  in  two  coffee¬ 
pots,  and  I  felt  at  once  that  one  of  them  j 
must  contain  the  poison  brewed  for  me.  I 
was  well  armed,  and  determined  to  die  hard; 
but  for  all  I  knew,  the  courtyard  gates  were 
barred  and  guarded,  and  they  would  shoot  i 
me  down  ih  the  enclosure  as  if  I  were  a  | 
mad  dog.  Achmet  poured  out  coffee  for 
himself,  the  pasha,  and  myself;  but  my 
coffee  only,  I  observed,  came  out  of  the  j 
second  coffee  pot.  Luckily  for  me,  the  I 
pasha  rose  at  this  moment  to  get  me  some 
documents  I  wanted  from  an  inner  room.  | 
He  probably  did  not  wish  to  see  me  in  the  | 
actual  moment  of  dying.  The  instant  he 
had  gone  out,  I  pulled  out  a  half  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  asked  Achmet  to  run  and  get  ; 
change,  as  I  had  often  been  there,  and 
wanted  to  give  him  two  or  three  francs. 
The  Berber  ran  downstairs,  looking  at  the 
gold  as  a  monkey  does  at  a  sweetmeat,  and 
I  was  alone.  I  at  onCe  threw  my  coffee  away 
under  the  sofa,  and  changed  the  position  of  j 
the  pots.  In  a  few  minutes  Achmet  and  the 
pasha  returned.  Achmet  then  again  filled 
his  cup  from  the  dangerous  pot,  drank  it,  , 
and  offered  me  a  second  cup.  I  declined. 
Achmet  then  left  the  room  with  the  coffee¬ 
pots  and  cups.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  I 
pretended  to  feel  a  great  pain  in  the  stomach.  | 
The  pasha,  not  wishing  me,  I  suppose,  to 
die  in  the  house,  instantly  ordered  his  car¬ 
riage  to  take  me  home,  uttering  a  thousand 
exclamations  of  regret  at  my  sudden  illness,  j 
Poisoning  was  by  no  means  uncommon  in  \ 
the  East  then;  and  was  indeed,  as  I  well  I 
knew,  an  established  part  of  the  diplo-  i 
matic  code.  I  bade  the  pasha  adieu,  and  1 
drove  off,  secretly  thanking  God  for  my  i 
narrow  escape.  A  few  hundred  yards  from  | 
the  palace  I  stopped  the  carriage,  got  down, 
and  ordered  the  coachman  to  tell  his  master,  | 
with  many  thanks,  that  the  open  air  had  1 
quite  recovered  me.  Within  an  hour  after¬ 
wards,  the  pasha  came  to  my  office  to  express 
iiis  sincere  and  heartfelt  joy  at  my  recovery,  , 
and  to  tell  me  that  since  t  left  Achmet  had  , 
died  suddenly.  | 

“You  infernal  old  rascal,”  I  stormed  out, 
“Achmet  might  well  die  suddenly;  for  he 
drank  that  coffee  intended  for  me.  If  your  , 
gates  had  not  been  locked,  dog,  I  would  have 
made  you  swallow  that  mixture  yourself.” 
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The  pasha,  frightened  at  ray  rage,  turned 
pale,  and  cried — 

“For  Allah’s  sake,  do  not  talk  like  that, 
or  you  will  ruin  me.  It  was  all  that  rascal 
Achmet.  It  was  not  my  doing,  and  Provi¬ 
dence  let  the  punishment  fall  on  his  own 
accursed  head.  I  am  your  friend,  your 
sincere  friend.  Let  this  ring  be  the  first 
proof  of  my  friendship,  and,  for  Allah’s  sake, 
promise  me  never  again  to  mention  Achmet’s 
attempt  on  your  life,  at  least  while  I  live. 
My  dear  friend,  promise  me  this,  and  do 
not  disclose  that  any  of  my  servants  were 
bribed  to  let  Luigi  escape.” 

The  ring  was  a  diamond  one,  worth  nearly 
forty  pounds.  I  refused  it  He  afterwards 
offered  me  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  and 
after  that  a  horse.  I  prosecuted  him ;  but 
he  laid  the  matter  all  on  Achmet,  who  could 
not  be  put  in  the  witness-box,  and  wealth 
purchased  him  safety.  But  the  scoundrel 
was  afterwards  drowned  in  the  conspiracy  in 
which  Achmet  Pasha  perished. 

The  next  day  I  arrested  Luigi  by  tele¬ 
graph,  at  Damietta.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
|  Constantinople.  His  capture  was  a  singular 
one.  Knowing  the  thief  wore  a  wooden 
finger  covered  with  painted  skin,  and  kept 
his  suspicious  hand  always  hidden  by  a 
glove,  I  ordered  my  detectives  at  certain 
stations  to  stop  all  Europeans  and  pull  their 
fingers.  They  did  so  on  a  certain  day,  not 
knowing  my  reason,  and,  to  their  surprise 
and  horror,  Luigi’s  wooden  finger  came  off 
in  their  hands. 

The  gang  were  all  tried  by  their  different 
consuls.  Many  got  off  by  bribery ;  others 
were  condemned  to  irons  for  life;  a  few  of 
the  blackest  were  tied  in  bags,  and  drowned 
by  the  Egyptian  executioners  in  the  port  of 
Alexandria.  This  was  in  the  days  of  Said 
Pasha.  Three-fourths  of  these  Italian  thieves 
and  assassins  had  been,  remember,  driven 
to  crime  by  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of 
King  Bomba  and  the  cruel  and  imbecile 
Governments  of  Tuscany  and  Parma. 


MINNIE’S  WEDDING  DAY. 

HOW  we  got  through  the  dressing  in 
time,  I  don’t  know.  That  dreadful 
Miss  Minkin,  the  milliner,  never  sent  home 
my  veil  till  nearly  ten  o’clock ;  and  as  soon 
as  I  had  put  my  dress  on  we  discovered 
that  the  said  intelligent  Miss  Minkin  had 
left  all  the  tackings  in.  It  was  a  quarter  to 
eleven  before  they  began  to  put  on  my  veil, 


and  everybody  knows  what  a  time  that  takes. 
And  .there  was  poor  darling  Fred  down  in 
the  church,  in  a  terrible  state  I  was  certain. 
He  had  come  over  so  early.  I  saw  him 
drive  past  to  the  church  when  I  was  only 
— well,  I  needn’t  say  how  far  advanced  I 
was  in  my  toilette.  Not  very  far,  I  know. 
After  a  great  deal  of  fussation,  during  which 
I  had  asked  Pipcher — Pipcher  is  my  maid 
— three  times  for  the  powder  puff  when  I 
meant  the  pins,  and  four  times  for  my 
goloshes  when  I  meant  gloves — oh,  dear, 
what  a  long  sentence  ! — well,  after  all  this, 
I  was  ready  at  last. 

Pipcher  pulled  out  the  train  of  my  dress 
to  its  uttermost  length;  and  leaving  its  ex¬ 
treme  end  somewhere  near  my  bed-room 
window,  I  proceeded  to  walk  downstairs, 
concluding  that  I,  like  Bo-peep’s  sensible 
sheep,  should  manage  to  bring  my  tail 
behind  me. 

Down  in  the  hall  was  dear  papa,  pacing 
to  and  fro  in  a  perfect  fever  of  excitement, 
nervousness,  and  sorrow ;  which,  dear  good 
man,  he  tried  to  conceal,  but  failed  miser¬ 
ably.  I  suppose  he  was  sorry  to  be  losing 
his  little  girl.  Suppose!  I  know  he  was. 
Was  not  I  sorry — very,  very  sorry — to  be 
leaving  him? 

He  had  put  on  his  gloves  twice  already, 
and  had  taken  them  off,  and  was  proceed¬ 
ing  for  the  third  time  to  do  likewise,  when 
he  discovered  that  he  had  a  pair  of  shabby 
old  driving  gloves,  instead  of  the  white  kids 
that  were  slumbering  neglected  in  his  chest 
of  drawers,  between  one  very  high  white 
collar  and  two  very  large  pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs.  I  was  by  no  means  in  the  sprightly 
mood  in  which  I  may  now  seem  to  be  in¬ 
dulging.  On  the  contrary,  I  felt  particularly 
sober,  quiet,  and  nervous ;  with  a  great  lump 
surging  ever  upwards  in  my  throat,  and  no 
strength  at  all  in  my  knocking  knees. 

“Well,  my  dear,”  said  papa,  feebly  jocu¬ 
lar — “ready  at  last?” 

And  I,  having  nothing  more  original  to 
remark  in  response,  intimated  that  I  was. 

And  so  off  we  went.  The  bridesmaids 
had,  of  course,  gone  down  to  the  church 
long  before.  I  was  a  great  deal  too  fright¬ 
ened  and  flustered  to  say  a  word  to  papa 
as  we  walked  along  the  garden  path,  and 
through  the  garden  gate  into  the  churchyard. 
There  was  no  need  for  carriages.  And, 
luckily,  the  day  was  mild,  though  in  the 
winter;  and  bright  though  mild. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  the  scene  in 
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church.  I  only  saw  a  great,  misty  sea  of 
faces  and  parti-coloured  raiment,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  it  all,  my  dear  old  darling — he's  not 
a  bit  old,  you  know,  really — standing  and 
looking  very  white,  I  fancied,  but  very 
loving  all  the  same. 

The  organist  was  playing  as  we  moved  up 
the  aisle;  but  what,  I  have  not  the  faintest 
conception.  The  only  thing  that  I  recol¬ 
lect  in  connection  with  the  musical  portion 
of  the  service  was  that  the  choir  seemed  to 
be  a  very  unnecessarily  long  time  in  getting 
through  the  psalm  set  forth  for  the  special 
purpose. 

I  also  have  a  recollection  that  I  poked 
out  the  wrong  finger  of  the  wrong  hand  to 
receive  the  ring,  whereat  Fred  got  very  red 
and  flustered;  and  as,  just  at  this  juncture, 
somebody  dropped  a  ponderous  family  prayer 
book,  the  loose  leaves  of  which  fluttered 
gracefully  in  various  directions,  this  interest¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
hardly  performed  with  befitting  dignity. 

However,  “all  things  glad  or  sad" — (Swin- 
bumian,  isn't  that?) — must  have  an  end.  So 
an  end  duly  came  to  the  service;  and, 
leaning  on  my  darling's  arm,  my  own  true 
husband  now  for  ever;  and  conscious  that  I 
was  looking  very  frightened,  but  interesting 
withal — for  are  not  all  brides  interesting? — 

I  passed  down  the  aisle,  through  the  throng¬ 
ing  faces,  out  into  the  bright  winter  noon, 
up  the  garden  path  into  the  old  home.  Can 
I  describe  the  kissings,  and  cryings,  and 
congratulations  that  took  place  in  one  room, 
or  the  breakfast  laid  and  the  speeches  made 
in  another;  Fred’s  short  response,  or  the 
rector's  rounded  rhetoric;  or  the  howling  of 
my  darling  dog  Doddles,  when  Muggles, 
the  waiter  we  had  in  from  Blankton-super- 
Mare,  trod  heavily  on  his  tail,  in  vainly 
endeavouring  to  look  as  though  he,  the 
said  Muggles,  was  not  testing  the  quality  of 
papa's  wine  in  the  comer  behind  the  door? 

Well,  it  was  all  over  at  last.  The  final 
grain  of  rice — which  by  the  way  lodged  in 
Fred's  left  whisker — had  been  thrown — we 
didn't  go  in  for  slippers,  you  see;  the  last 
benediction  had  been  bestowed  by  the 
energetical  besom  of  William  the  gar¬ 
dener,  who  stood  at  the  gate  ,  to  catch  the 
last  of  us;  and  we  were  at  length  together 
alone,  my  husband  and  I.  My  husband!  j 
How  strange,  and  yet  how  delicious  it  was !  I 
To  think  he  was  now  mine  for  ever.  “  Till 
death  us  do  part,"  sounded  very  fond  and 
true.  But  the  words  conjured  up  no  terror 


of  the  “shadow  feared  of  man."  Death  j 
was  too  far  away  a  phantom  to  be  feared,  j 
And  I  only  heard  a  loving  voice  at  my  side  ! 
saying — 

“  Darling,  darling  little  woman !  Mine  at 
last!"  and  felt  perfectly  silly  with  happiness  ti 
accordingly.  i 

There  were  plenty  of  villagers  at  their 
cottage  doors  and  windows,  and  many  a  : 
head  bobbed  beamingly  at  us,  as  we  rolled  j 
along  stationwards  through  the  winter  sun-  ( 
light.  The  station  reached — a  small,  sleepy 
junction  on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  line —  j 
we  got  out  of  the  carriage,  prepared  for  the 
trial  attendant  on  couples  newly  wed.  We  j . 
should  have  betrayed  ourselves  just  the  j; 
same,  I  am  sure,  even  if  I  had  done  as  that  1 
dear  anxious  old  Fred  wanted  me  to  do. 
But,  really,  to  go  away  with  old  trunks  and  } 
shabby  clothes !  No.  I  could  not. 

While  Fred  went  to  get  the  tickets — our 
tickets — I  saw  to  the  luggage.  We  were 
going  to  town.  What  better  place  for  a 
winter  honeymoon?  And  we  meant* to  see 
a  good  deal — mooning  about  with  eyes, 
mouths,  and  ears  open,  like  typical  country 
cousins. 

Joseph,  properest  of  coachmen,  gave  me 
an  affectionate  farewell.  I  don't  mean,  of 
course,  that  he  embraced  me;  and  see¬ 
ing  the  train  that  was  to  bear  us  away, 
rapidly  nearing,  he  flicked  Tommy,  the  old 
horse,  on  the  right  flank,  as  a  gentle  reminder 
for  the  sake  of  the  family  to  look  smart  : 
With  a  great  deal  of  exceedingly  unpleasant 
and,  as  I  think,  unnecessary  noise,  the  train 
came  slowly  in,  groaning  as  in  pain. 

The  next  thing  was  to  secure  a  coufl  to 
ourselves — at  least,  Fred  seemed  to  think 
so.  After  the  passing  of  sundry  small  coin, 
and  having  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  inquisitive, 
surly,  amused,  and  indifferent  among  the 
passengers,  we  succeeded;  and  found  our-  | 
selves  comfortably  ensconced,  with  all  our  { 
small  traps  about  us.  And  when  the  train 
moved  off,  and  my  darling's  hand  came 
feeling  softly  for  my  waist,  and  then  stole 
lovingly  round  it,  I  forgot  to  be  scandalized 
(why,  indeed,  should  I  have  been?),  and 
laid  my  nose  on  the  shoulder  of  his  shaggy 
Ulster,  and  felt  as  delightfully  happy  and 
as  deliciously  frightened  as  any  silly  little 
bride  of  a  few  hours  could  be.  I 


“Swindon!  Swindon!  Stop  hei'e  five 
minutes." 
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I  was  far  too  comfortable  to  care  to  get  I  What  would  Fred  do?  If  he  were  to  tele- 


out  Besides,  Fred  said  he  would  bang  me 
something  from  the  refreshment-rooms.  He 
would  insist  on  my  having  some  sherry  to 
;  |  keep  the  cold  out  The  five  minutes’  delay 
:  ’  exacted  by  the  contract  of  the  vendor  of 
;  vile  commodities  had  nearly  expired.  I 
, !  had  put  my  lips  to  the  sherry,  which  Fred 
ij  finished,  to  get  the  sweetness,  as  the  silly 
,j  fellow  said,  which  my  lips  had  left  in  the 
I  glass.  He  had  restored  that  article  to  its 
i|  proper  place  and  owner,  and  was  just  step- 
i  ping  into  the  carriage,  when  he  suddenly 
, !  turned,  exclaiming — 
j  “By  Jove,  I've  left  my — " 
j  I  The  words  were  lost  in  the  din.  I  saw 
:  j  the  baize-covered  door  swing  on  him  as  he 
j  |  passed  through  into  the  refreshment-rooms. 
I  looked  eagerly  after  him;  for  I  hated  his 
being  out  of  my  sight  for  a  moment.  Would 
he  never  come? 

A  station  bell  rang  violently.  Several 
guards  and  porters  shouted,  “Any  more 
j  going  on?"  The  engine  shrieked,  and 
moved.  I  started  up,  helpless  almost  by 
!  reason  of  the  rugs  so  carefully  folded  round 
;  me.  I  pushed  past  the  passengers  in  the 
other  couph  in  the  most  unceremonious 
manner.  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  window. 

1  We  were  moving  swiftly  away  now.  The 
last  advertisement  board  had  vanished  be¬ 
hind  us,  and  all  I  saw  was  my  darling  Fred, 
now  far  away  in  the  distance,  frantically 
gesticulating  in  the  midst  of  a  knot  of 
porters,  and,  I  am  afraid,  swearing  terribly, 
i  My  fellow-passengers  tried  to  console  me, 
but  I  turned  a  dieaf  and  ungrateful  ear  to 
their  consolations,  and  got  back  to  my 
corner,  pulled  to  the  coupe  door,  and  bury¬ 
ing  my  head  in  the  blue  window-curtain, 
utterly  regardless  of  my  new  bonnet,  cried 
copiously  in  my  misery. 

What  was  I  to  do?  Should  I  go  on  to 
Paddington,  and  wait  Fred's  arrival  at  the 
hotel  we  had  fixed  upon?  I  could  not. 
How  could  I  meet  the  waiters  and  chamber¬ 
maids,  a  bride  without  her  bridegroom? 
Should  I  wait  at  the  Paddington  terminus? 
Should  I  get  out  at  the  next  station,  and 
take  the  first  down-train  back  to  Swindon? 
Should  I — oh!  what  should  I  do,  with  all 
the  luggage  looking  so  terribly  new  and 
fresh ;  and  myself,  in  my  smart,  new  things, 
an  unmistakable  case  of  bride?  And  by 
this  time  my  gloves  were  quite  spoiled 
by  the  tears  that  were  flowing  recklessly 
a^d  liberally  down  my  woe-begone  cheeks. 


graph  to  the  hotel  to  meet  me  on  my  sup¬ 
posed  arrival,  what  would  the  people  at 
the  hotel  think?  But  perhaps  he  would 
send  a  message  to  Didcot  to  catch  me 
there.  This  possibility  cheered  me  consider¬ 
ably.  So  I  dried  my  tears,  smoothed  my 
disordered  hair,  pinched  my  bonnet  into  its 
pristine  shape,  blew  my  nose,  and  sat  bolt 
upright  in  readiness  for  Didcot;  for  by  this 
time  we  were  visibly  slackening  speed.  I 
let  down  the  window  for  two  reasons:  in 
hopes  that  the  fresh  air  would  blow  away 
the  traces  of  my  tears;  and  in  order  to  be 
perfectly  prepared  to  jump  out  on  the  wel¬ 
come  platform,  which  I  felt  sure  would  re¬ 
store  my  husband  to  me.  Before  the  train 
had  come  to  a  standstill,  I  had  beckoned 
a  porter  to  me,  and  as  he  ran  along  the  still 
moving  train,  I  managed  to  gasp  out,  in  a 
voice  indistinct  through  excitement — 

“Has  a  telegram  come  for  me?" 

The  man  looked  aghast. 

“Has  a  telegram  come  for  me?"  I  re¬ 
peated,  impatiently. 

“What  name,  miss?” 

To  be  called  “miss,"  too!  Before,  how¬ 
ever,  I  could  answer  him,  I  heard  a  loud 
voice,  a  few  carriages  from  mine,  asking — 

“  Is  there  any  lady  here  named  Douglas?" 

I  could  scarcely  restrain  myself  from 
bursting  out  of  the  carriage.  He  came 
nearer,  asking  as  he  came.  •  I  leaned  out, 
and,  as  the  man  stood  opposite  me,  almost 
snatched  what  I  rightly  guessed  to  be  a  tele¬ 
gram  out  of  his  hands. 

“Yes!"  I  answered  explaining,  “my  name 
is  Douglas.  Open  the  door,  please,  and  take 
out  my  things.” 

Little  fool  that  I  was !  Why  did  I  not 
carefully  read  the  telegram  first?  I  only 
glanced  at  the  commencement  of  the  mes¬ 
sage: — “  Am  coming  by  next  train'* 

When  all  my  things  were  taken  out  of 
the  carriage  (as  for  the  heavy  luggage,  I 
forgot  that  entirely),  when  the  train  had 
begun  to  move— in  fact,  when  it  was  too 
late — I  read  the  remainder  of  the  telegram, 
which  ran  thus : — “  Wait  for  me  at  Pad¬ 
dington." 

It  was  only  the  presence  of  numerous 
passengers  and  porters  on  the  platform  that 
prevented  me,  there  and  then,  from  bursting 
into  tears.  I  restrained  myself,  and  the 
bitterness  was  the  more  bitter.  What  was 
to  be  done?  When  did  the  next  train  pass 
through  Didcot?  In  about  an  hour.  Of 
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course  it  stopped?  “No;  that’s  the  fast 
train  through — only  stops  at  Swindon  and 
Reading,”  was  the  consoling  answer  I  re¬ 
ceived  to  my  inquiries.  I  could  not  leave 
Didcot  for  nearly  two  hours.  At  this  I  re¬ 
tired  to  the  waiting-room,  and  sitting  down 
in  a  dark  comer,  gave  way.  I  couldn’t  help 
it.  This  was  my  marriage  day.  And  my 
darling  was  not  with  me.  Perhaps  I  should 
never  see  him  again.  Perhaps  there  would 
be  an  accident.  Perhaps — perhaps — and 
my  fears  came  afresh;  and  I  sat  in  my 
misery,  feeling  utterly  lost  and  forsaken; 
and  as  different  a  creature  from  the  happy 
bride  of  a  few  short  hours  ago  as  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  conceived; 

Presently  a  porter  came  in  to  light  the 
gas.  It  was  quite  dark  by  this  time.  I 
asked  him  to  call  me  when  the  express  was 
coming.  The  man  eyed  me  as  if  he  sus¬ 
pected  contemplated  suicide.  I  satisfied 
neither  his  surmises  nor  suspicions.  I 
would  have  an  eager  gaze  at  the  train  as  it 
passed ;  perhaps  I  might  get  a  glimpse  of 
my  darling. 

The  time  went  slowly  by,  and  I  sat  fiercely 
staring  at  the  fire  through  my  tears.  At 
last  the  porter  called  me. 

“Now,  miss !” — miss  again ! — “the  express 
is  coming.” 

I  rushed  out.  I  took  up  my  position 
where  a  miserable  lamp  cast  a  sickly  glare 
— the  best  in  the  station — on  the  line  where 
the  train  must  pass.  On  it  came — the 
two  great  red  lamps  on  the  engine  shin¬ 
ing  like  giants’  eyes  in  the  night.  I  bent 
eagerly  forward,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of 
the  suspicious  porter,  who  seemed  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  an  eye  on  me.  One  by  one 
the  lighted  carriages  went  by.  Not  there ! 
Not  there!  Not  there!  Quicker  than  it 
takes  to  describe  this,  the  last  carriage 
whizzed  by.  And  there,  against  the  window, 

I  saw  my  darling’s  profile.  He  was  staring 
straight  before  him,  moodily  perusing  the 
hat-rack.  At  least,  this  was  my  impression 
from  the  momentary  glimpse  I  got.  Of 
course  he  did  not  see  me,  his  poor,  loving, 
foolish  little  wife,  standing  on  the  bleak 
Didcot  platform,  in  the  darkening  night. 
He  could  not  know  how,  with  sinking  heart, 

I  got  back  to  the  dingy  waiting-room,  back 
to  my  chair  and  my  tears.  And  this  was 
my  wedding  day ! 

It  was  about  eight  o’clock.  I  stood  on 
the  Paddington  platform.  The  weary  wait¬ 
ing  was  at  length  over.  I  should  take  a 


cab  to  our  hotel,  and  find  my  darling. 
When  I  came  to  take  out  my  traps,  I  found 
my  travelling-bag  was  missing.  1  must  have 
left  it  at  Didcot  And  all  my  keys  and 
money  were  in  it !  i 

After  endless  trouble,  I  found  the  guard 
in  charge  of  the  down-train,  which  was  just 
on  the  point  of  starting.  I  gave  him  in¬ 
structions,  and  he  promised  me  my  bag,  if 
it  was  to  be  found,  early  the  next  morning. 
Having  given  the  name  of  my  hotel,  and 
a  substantial  assistance  to  his  memory,  I 
stood  absently  watching  the  departing  train, 
while  a  porter  put  my  things  in  a  cab;  when 
there,  in  a  first-class  carriage,  in  the  act  of 
wrapping  himself  in  a  rug,  was  Fred,  going 
back  in  search  of  his  lost  little  wife !  1 

“Fred,  Fred!”  I  screamed,  regardless  of 
appearances ;  and  with  outstretched  hands  I  j 
rushed  towards  the  carriage  window.  My  | 
foot  slipped,  my  head  seemed  to  be  whirl-  j 
ing  round,  and  I  fell.  A  surging  noise  thun-  ! 
dered  in  my  ears,  and  then  a  voice  said —  • 

“Well,  little  darling,  what’s  the  matter?”  ! 
“  Where  are  we?”  I  gasped.  ! 

“Close  to  Paddington,”  laughed  Fred,  j 
“ Feel  better  after  your  nap,  darling?”  j 

So  I  had  only  been  asleep  and  dreaming ! 


CHRISTMAS. 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED  DITTY. 

IN  days  of  yore  the  Baron  bold 

Was  wont  at  Christmas-tide  to  hold 
In  castle  hall  a  solemn  feast, 

Where  all  were  welcome,  knight  or  priest. 
Or  squire  or  clown :  the  open  door 
Admitted  all — or  rich  or  poor. 

Rude  plenty  crowned  the  groaning  board, 
All  forest,  field,  or  streaip  afford. 

The  cellarer  broach’d  his  mightiest  ale, 
The  minstrel  told  his  merriest  tale ; 

Joy  reigned  o’er  all — a  boist’rous  glee, 

A  rude,  unpolished  revelry, 

Such  as  might  move  perchance  to  scorn 
The  nature  of  the  later-bom ; 

But  meaning  ’mid  its  wildest  mirth 
“Peace  and  goodwill  to  all  on  earth!” 
Those  days  are  past,  nor  need  we  grieve 
For  their  departure  if  they  leave 
(As  sure  they  have)  the  kindly  feeling 
For  wants  and  woes  beyond  our  healing : 
The  soothing  word,  the  helping  hand. 

The  timely  gift  that  well  may  stand 
In  stead  of  the  old  reckless  giving 
That  wasted  much  in  “riotous  living.” 

The  good  remains ;  the  bounty  still 
Is  seen  to  flow  in  many  a  rill, 

But,  guided  by  judicious  hand, 

It  feeds,  not  inundates  the  land. 

Nor  should  we  pass  without  due  praise 
The  Christmas  gift  of  modem  days. 

The  books,  whose  gilt  and  splendid  cover 
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Bespeaks,  at  least,  the  wealthy  lover; 

The  humbler,  but  well-chosen  tome 
(The  treasure  of  a  future  home), 

"Whose  unadom’d  but  precious  pages 

Enshrine  the  thoughts  of  former  ages, 

What  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Milton  writ. 

Or  what  in  modem  days  is  fit 

To  name  with  those  immortal  bards, 

And  share  the  laurel  fame  awards 

To  them  (though  in  a  less  degree) — 

Byron’s  wild  strain,  Scott’s  minstrelsy, 
Wordsworth’s  and  Cowper’s  moral  store, 

Or  Tennyson’s  Arthurian  lore. 

Such  Gifts  may  Christmas  still  bestow ; 

May  Age  and  Want  the  boons  relieve, 

And  Youth  and  Love  the  pleasure  know 

At  once  to  give  and  to  receive. 

May  still  the  trusting  heart  be  blest. 

May  still  its  fondest  hopes  prove  true ; 

May  still  the  aged  and  distrest 

Find  help — as  they  were  wont  to  do. 

with  a  Purpose,”  have  addressed  this  letter  , 
to  us.  They  say  of  this  article: — “The 
writer,  after  referring  to  the  grievance  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  system  of  gratuities,  which  he 
states  to  be  prevalent  from  one  end  of  this 
country  to  the  other,  proceeds  to  prefer  a 
very  serious  charge  against  the  officers  of 
Customs  at  Liverpool,  by  asserting  that 
passengers*  trunks  and  baggage  are,  as  a 
rule,  only  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Custom  House  officials  in  the  event  ‘of 
their  owners  neglecting  to  espouse  the 
gratuity  system  by  tipping  half  a  crown — or 
it  may  be  a  few  pence — to  the  person  whose 
duty  it  is  to  examine  his  luggage;’  and 
further  alleging  that,  whilst  opening  his 
trunks  for  inspection  on  the  occasion  of  his 
arrival  at  that  port,  he  received  an  unmis¬ 
takable  hint,  and  that  upon^slipping  half 
a  crown  into  the  hands  of  the  official,  he 
purchased  the  privilege  of  relocking  his 
trunks  without  any  further  inspection.  I 
am  further  to  state  that  the  Board  are  fully 
persuaded  that  the  general  charge  of  cor¬ 
ruption  preferred  against  the  officers  of 
Customs  at  Liverpool  is  unjustifiable.  As, 
however,  considering  the  large  number  of 
Customs  officers  employed  at  Liverpool, 
there  may  be  one  who  has  misconducted 
himself  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the 
writer,  and  as  the  Board  are  always  anxious 
to  discover  and  punish  offenders  whenever 
a  breach  of  duty  can  be  proved  against 
them,  I  am  to  add  that  the  Board  will  feel 
much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  apply  to  the 
writer  of  the  article,  requesting  him  to  fur¬ 
nish  them  with  the  name  of  the  vessel  on 
board  of  which,  and  the  date  when,  the 
transaction  described  took  place,  together 
with  a  description  of  the  officer.  And  the 
Board  will  be  glad  if  you  will  further  notify 
to  the  writer  that  their  obligation  will  be  in¬ 
creased  if  he  will  consent  to  come  forward 
to  identify  the  recipient  of  his  gratuity.” 
Such  is  the  substance  of  her  Majesty’s  Com¬ 
missioners’  letter.  That  the  writer  of  the 
article — an  American  gentleman,  who  repre¬ 
sents  important  American  papers  in  this 
country — will  substantiate  every  word  he 
has  said  in  our  columns,  we  have  no  doubt. 

But  it  is  a  pleasing  sign  of  the  times  that 
her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  should  be  in¬ 
clined  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  matter. 

We  are  glad  our  article  has  produced  this 
effect,  and  shall  advise  our  readers  of  the 
result  of  whatever  investigation  may  take 
place. 

TABLE  TALK. 

/^VUR  CARTOON  this  week  is  a  por- 
V-x  trait  of  Lord  Lytton.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  very  likely,  by  many  of  our 
readers,  that  we  gave  a  portrait  and  bio- 
:  graphical  sketch  of  this  noble  author  at  the 
end  of  Vol.  IX.  That  likeness,  through 
the  bungling  of  the  engraver,  was  spoilt, 
and  we  now  print  an  excellent  [portrait  of 
his  lordship.  We  take  credit  to  ourselves, 
i  that  out  of  our  fifty-two  cartoon  portraits  of 
men  of  the  day,  only  one  should  have  been 
an  indifferent  likeness.  Every  one  of  these 
portraits  has  been  accompanied  by  a  trust¬ 
worthy  biographical  notice.  Under  the 
title  of  “  Cartoon  Portraits  of  Men  of  the 
Day,”  the  pictures  and  notices  have  been  re¬ 
published  in  a  sumptuous  form,  suited  for 
a  drawing-room  table  album,  by  Messrs. 
Tinsley  Brothers,  18,  Catherine-street  The 
price  of  the  album  is  one  guinea.  Few 
more  handsome  Christmas  books  have  been 
produced  this  year.  The  fidelity  of  the 
likenesses  is  guaranteed.  Many  of  the  car¬ 
toons  have  been  drawn  from  photographs 
specially  taken  for  this  magazine ;  and  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  our 

1  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Charles  Watkins,  the 

1  eminent  photographer,  of  Chancery-lane, 

!  to  whose  skill,  in  the  first  place,  we  owe 
many  of  our  most  successful  engravings  of 
living  celebrities. 

The  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s 
Customs,  having  had  their  attention  called 
to  an  article  in  Once  a  Week,  No.  254, 
p.  403  (Nov.  9th,  1872),  entitled  “Written 
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A  Correspondent:  An  American  citi¬ 
zen  had  a  good  fling  at  the  “gratuity 
system”  prevailing  in  England,  in  an  article 
headed  “Written  with  a  Purpose,”  which 
appeared  on  the  9th  November  in  Once  a 
Week.  Perhaps  it  is  a  grievance  not  to  be 
able  to  extract  a  civility  of  any  one  below 
the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  without  the  aid  of  a 
“tip;”  and  all  travellers  will  approve  the 
denunciations  so  fervently  uttered  by  “  an 
American”  against  the  charges  for  “attend¬ 
ance”  at  English  hotels.  That  they  manage 
these  things  better  in  the  United  States,  the 
following  true  story  will  prove.  A  smart 
citizen  of  New  York,  wishing  to  recuperate 
after  prodigious  efforts  in  Wall-street,  paid 
a  visit  to  Saratoga  Springs.  It  was  the 
height  of  the  season.  Hotels  crammed 
with  guests;  waiters  insufficient  in  number, 
and  therefore  not  obliging.  The  New 
Yorker  seized  upon  a  likely  man.  “Look 
here,  you  fellow,  do  you  see  this  five-dollar 
note?  Well,  if  you  take  care  of  me  while  I 
am  down  here,  I  guess  you'll  see  it  again.” 
The  waiter  bowed,  rubbed  his  hands,  and 
otherwise  displayed  his  appreciation  of  the 
bargain.  At  breakfast  and  at  dinner  the 
citizen  had  the  best  of  the  entries,  and  the 
quickest  supply  of  liquor.  His  clothes  were 
brushed,  his  boots  shined,  his  wink  antici¬ 
pated,  his  oaths  admired.  At  the  end  of  ten 
days  the  cab  was  at  the  door,  with  baggage 
packed  therein,  and  the  citizen  stood  ready 
to  “make  tracks”  for  Wall-street.  As  he 
entered  the  vehicle,  his  eye  lighted  on  the 
waiter  to  whose  devotion  he  was  indebted 
for  a  pleasant  holiday.  “Hallo,  I  guess 
you're  the  man  I  showed  that  five-dollar 
note  to.  Well,  I  told  you,  if  you  took  care 
of  me,  you  should  see  it  again.  You  did 
take  care  of  me,  and” — producing  the  note — 
“here's  that  very  same  note;  and  now  I  ad¬ 
vise  you  take  a  pretty  good  stare  at  it,  for 
it'll  be  a  tarnation  long  time  before  you  see 
it  again.  Wake  up,  coachman,  else  we  shall 
miss  the  train.”  The  American  flunkeys 
are  not  debased  by  the  gratuity  system. 


Cockneys,  possessed  of  conceit  rather 
than  of  knowledge,  despise  the  wit  of  the 
rustic;  yet  the  agricultural  labourer  is  by 
no  means  devoid  of  wisdom.  Under  trying 
circumstances,  he  can  be  a  philosopher. 
Last  April,  a  ploughman,  dwelling  in  a  vil¬ 
lage  not  more  than  ten  miles  from  Cam¬ 
bridge,  argued  with  his  neighbour  as  to  the 
power  of  a  traction  engine  then  standing  in 


the  village  street  To  prove  that  the  engine 
could  not  smash  a  big  stone,  the  ploughman 
placed  one  just  in  front  of  the  fore-wheeL 
The  driver,  having  had  his  glass  of  beer, 
came  out  of  the  public-house,  mounted  the 
engine,  and  put  on  steam.  The  stone  was 
instantly  crushed ;  but  the  shock  dislocated 
part  of  the  engine  gear.  A  summons,  under 
the  Malicious  Injuries  to  Property  Act,  was 
issued  against  the  ploughman;  and  the 
justices  ordered  him  to  pay  jQi  for  the 
damage  done,  with  costs,  or  to  go  to  prison 
for  one  month.  A  fortnight  was  allowed  for 
payment.  The  ploughman  took  up  his  hat, 
bowed  to  the  worshipful  bench,  kissed  his 
wife,  and  walked  straight  off  to  Cambridge. 
There  he  asked  his  way  to  the  County 
Gaol;  and  having  found  it,  rang  the  bell 
violently.  “  Gaoler,”  said  he,  “  I  have  come 
for  a  month.”  The  gaoler  interrogated  the 
ploughman;  and  having  heard  his  story, 
said,  “Why,  you  have  fourteen  days  to  spare 
— what's  the  use  of  coming  here  now?” 
“Please,  Mr.  Gaoler,”  replied  the  plough¬ 
man,  “let  me  come  in.  I  never  can  pay 
the  money,  and  don't  mean  to  try;  and  if  I 
wait  a  fortnight  more,  I  shall  be  locked  up 
over  our  village  feast;  but  if  I  come  in  now, 
I  shall  be  out  on  a  Monday,  and  our  feast 
begins  on  Tuesday,  and  I  have  promised 
my  old  woman  a  dance  at  the  booth — not 
to  speak  of  a  hop  or  two  with  some  of  the 
young  ones.”  The  kind  gaoler  instantly 
locked  him  up. 


We  learn  from  a  New  York  paper  that 
“Josh  Billings  proposes  to  improve  the  lec¬ 
ture  season,  and  is  open  to  engagements. 
His  list  of  subjects  includes  a  treatise  on 
‘ Milk,'  a  relation  entitled  ‘What  I  Know 
about  Hotels,'  and  a  discourse  on  the  ‘  Pen¬ 
sive  Cockroach,'  said  to  be  a  masterpiece  of 
‘  Billings  -gate.”  The  two  first  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  might  be  made  into  capital  by  lecturers 
in  this  country,  without  hurting  anybody  but 
milkmen  and  hotel-keepers. 
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MISER  CORRINGE. 

By  John  Baker  Hopkins. 
CHAPTER  I. 

MISER  CORRINGE  CALLS  ON  MR.  BOWMAN. 

\A 


ITHOUT 
looking  to 
the  right  or 
to  the  left, 
Mr.  Bow¬ 
man  stirred 
the  fire. 

Men  who 
steer  clear 
of  the 
shoals  of 
matrimony 

— or,  if  you  prefer  it,  madam,  men  who  are 
wrecked  on  the  rock  of  bachelorhood — 
though  not  under  the  rule  of  woman,  be¬ 
nign  or  otherwise,  should  not  boast  of 
having  greater  liberty.  When  a  man  is 
verging  on  fifty  years  of  age,  and  his  hat 
covers  all  his  family,  he  is  sure  to  be  the 
slave  of  habit.  He  does  to-day  what  he 
did  yesterday,  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
what  he  did  yesterday  should  be  done  again 
to-day.  In  London,  grates  are  small,  and 
the  fire  needs  the  frequent  stimulus  of  the 
poker;  but,  in  the  Black  Country,  the  grates 
hold  coals  enough  to  roast  an  ox,  and  the 
fires  are  worthy  of  the  grates,  and  there  is 
no  excuse,  for  a  gentleman  playing  the  part 
of  domestic  stoker.  But  Mr.  Bowman  is  a 
bachelor  on  the  half-century  side  of  forty- 
nine.  In  London,  the  first  thing  he  does 
when  he  strides  into  his  morning  room  is 
to  stir  the  fire ;  and  at  Wolverhampton  he 
does  the  same,  although  the  flames  are 
leaping  up  the  chimney,  and  the  ruddy  glow 
of  the  live  coals  gives  warmth,  and  colour,  and 
cheeriness  to  the  cold  daylight  of  winter. 


Having  stirred  the  fire,  he  took  a  clay 
pipe  from  a  box  full  of  those  reputedly  vulgar 
but  most  useful  implements  of  enjoyment. 
After  blowing  through  the  stem  to  test  the 
draught  thereof,  he  filled  the  bowl,  not 
ramming  in  the  weed,  but  putting  it  in 
loosely,  and  gently  compressing  it  with  his 
left  thumb.  Then  he  applied  the  pure 
flame  of  a  cedar  pipe-light  to  the  sweet 
birds’-eye;  and,  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  reduced  the  tobacco  to  smoke  and 
ashes. 

Tall,  stout-limbed,  broad-chested.  Large 
and  deep -set  light  blue  eyes.  An  iron 
gray  beard  contrasted  pleasantly  with  a 
somewhat  florid  complexion.  Just  the  man 
who  is  sure  to  win  if  he  woos.  Yet  John 
Bowman  is  a  bachelor. 

Enter  Mr.  Bowman’s  servant — a  smart, 
dapper  man — about  as  old  as  his  master. 
He  is  married,  without  encumbrances,  as 
the  children  of  the  poor  are  called  in  ad¬ 
vertisements  ;  and  his  wife  is  the  London 
housekeeper. 

“  Well,  Cheesey?” 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  faithful 
servitor  had  been  so  named  by  his  sponsors. 
Mr.  Bowman  was  prone  to  bestow  nick¬ 
names  on  those  he  liked,  and  sometimes  on 
those  he  disliked. 

“Here’s  Miser  Corringe,  sir,  calling  to 
ask  when  you  are  expected;  and  he  did 
start  when  he  heard  you  was  here.  Says 
he  wants  to  see  you  most  particular  for  just 
five  minutes.” 

“Then  let  him  see  me,  Cheesey;  but 
my  skinflint  friend  sha’n’t  stop  my  smoke. 
Gloria  mutidi  est  fuma — which,  according 
to  my  translation,  Cheesey,  signifies  that 
smoke — meaning,  tobacco  smoke — is  the 
glory  of  the  world.” 

Mr.  Bowman  knocked  the  ashes  out  of 
his  pipe,  and  was  reloading  when  Mr. 
Corringe,  commonly  called  Miser  Corringe, 
came  into  the  room.  An  old  man  — 
short,  fluffy-faced,  and  slightly,  very  slightly 
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(corpulent  He  did  not  walk,  but  tottled 
on  his  toes.  His  dress  was  excessively  faded 
and  patched. 

“  Hope  I  find  you  well,  Mr.  Bowman. 
It  is  an  age  since  you  have  been  in  Wolver¬ 
hampton.” 

“  Nine  months,”  said  Mr.  Bowman,  shak¬ 
ing  hands  with  his  visitor;  “  and  I  am  off 
again  to-morrow.” 

“You  don't  say  so?  Well,  to  be  sure, 
you  can  come  and  go  when  you  like,  and 
how  you  like,  and  where  you  like.  But  if 
this  house  was  mine,  and  I  was  for  everlast¬ 
ing  away,  I  would  not  let  it  eat  itself,  head 
and  body  and  soul,  over  and  over  again.” 
“What  would  you  do?” 

“  Let  it  as  it  stands,  and  a  fine  rent  it 
would  fetch.” 

“  Thanks  for  your  suggestion,  Mr.  Cor- 
ringe;  but  as  my  income  exceeds  my  wants, 
and  as  I  now  and  then  want  this  house,  I 
shall  not  let  it.” 

“  According  to  my  way  of  thinking,  Mr. 
Bowman,  it  is  a  duty  to  save  all  we  can; 
and  we  can  never  have  too  much,  if  it  is 
honestly  come  by.” 

“Say  legally  come  by,  Mr.  Corringe. 
But  what  is  the  use  of  money  you  cannot 
spend?  My  heirs  may  look  after  them¬ 
selves.” 

“My  dear  sir,”  said  Miser  Corringe, 
solemnly,  “I  don't  believe  a  word  of  the 
parson's  talk  about  not  being  able  to  take 
our  riches  with  us.  How  it  is  done  I  can't 
say;  but  sure  I  am  that  Providence  is 
too  just  not  to  give  one  due  benefit  for 
what  he  makes  below.  I  hold  that,  in  some 
sort  of  a  way,  our  riches  do  go  with  us,  and 
that  is  the  belief  on  which  I  act  and  on 
which  other  men  act,  or  they  wouldn't  be 
working  and  saving  to  the  last” 

The  old  man  finished  with  a  fit  of 
coughing. 

“You  are  a  philosopher,  Mr.  Corringe; 
but  philosophy  parches  the  throat,  and  in 
this  dear  county  it  is  never  too  early  to 
practise  hospitality.” 

Mr.  Bowman  rang  the  bell,  and  Cheesey 
responded. 

“  What  is  your  morning  comforter,  Mr. 
Corringe?” 

“  It  is  very  soon — I  don't  know  if  I  ought; 
but  really,  when  the  weather  is  sharp  enough 
to  cut  you  in  two,  I  don't  think  that  a  nip 
hurts  any  man.  A  thimbleful  of  brandy 
will  be  the  safest.” 

Cheesey  heard,  disappeared,  and  in  a 
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minute  reappeared  with  glasses  and  the  j 
liquor. 

“I  can't  join  you,  Mr.  Corringe.  Nico¬ 
tine  is  my  only  vice  until  the  afternoon.” 

Miser  Corringe  poured  out  and  drank  a 
thimbleful — that  is,  half  a  wine  glass — of 
the  brandy. 

“  It  would  puzzle  you,  Mr.  Bowman,  to 
guess  the  business  that  brings  me  to  you.” 

“Business,  Mr.  Corringe!  You  have  not 
come  to  pay  money,  because  you  are  not  in 
my  debt  You  have  not  come  to  ask  for 
money,  because  I  am  not  your  debtor,  and 
you  are  too  warm  to  borrow.  Business! 
You  must  answer  the  riddle,  for  my  eye-teeth 
cannot  crack  the  nut.” 

Miser  Corringe  drew  his  chair  a  little 
nearer  to  Mr.  Bowman,  and  cleared  his 
throat,  as  if  he  had  a  trying  mission. 

“  You  see,  Mr.  Bowman,  young  men  will 
be  young  men,  and  girls  will  be  girls;  and 
the  wisest  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  the 
best  of  what  can't  be  helped.” 

“Sir,”  said  Mr.  Bowman,  filling  a  clean 
clay,  for  he  never  smoked  oftener  than 
twice  out  of  one  pipe — “  if  you  want  me  to 
learn  what  is  your  business  with  me,  you 
must  drop  your  philosophy.” 

“Right  you  are,  Mr.  Bowman;  for  I  am 
a  plain  man,  and  I  like  plain  speaking. 
Now  to  the  point.  My  son  is  a  nice  young 
man,  though  I  admit  it  is  not  becoming  of 
a  father  to  say  it.” 

“Why  not?  Why  should  not  a  father 
speak  the  truth  about  his  son?  Let  it  be 
granted  that  he  is  nice,  and  what  follows?” 

“  And  a  young  man,  my  dear  sir,  who  is 
certain  to  push  his  way,  for  he  has  the 
talent  for  anything.” 

“First  fact:  your  son  is  a  nice  young 
man.  Second  fact :  he  is  sure  to  push  his 
way.  Please  to  push  on  with  your  business, 
Mr.  Corringe,  for  I  leave  Wolverhampton 
to  morrow,  and  have  many  calls  to  make.” 

“The  business  concerns  those  near  to 
both  of  us,  or  I  would  not  keep  you  a  mo¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Bowman.  My  son  has  been  at 
your  sister's,  Mrs.  Christie's,  and  there  he 
met  your  niece,  Miss  Agnes  Bowman.” 

Miser  Corringe  wiped  his  forehead  with 
his  handkerchief. 

“My  niece,  Miss  Agnes  Bowman,  is 
highly  honoured.” 

“No,  no,  Mr.  Bowman,  the  honour  is 
mutual;  and  I  hope  the  affection  will,  if  it 
has  your  approval,  turn  out  the  same.” 

“  Affection !”  said  Mr.  Bowman.  “  Why, 
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my  niece  has  not  been  in  London  longer 
than  a  month.  How  often  has  your  son 
seen  her?” 

“  Two  or  three  times,  and  it  is  a  case  of 
seeing  and  loving.  Till  I  had  talked  with 
you  I  would  not  allow  him  to  repeat  the 
visit,  though  I  am  sure  he  loves  your  niece, 
and  his  happiness  is  bound  up  in  her.” 

“We  are  old  fogies  to  talk  about  love; 
but  how  do  you  define  the  word?  ” 

“  Oh,  a  sort  of  attraction  that  one  cannot 
explain.” 

“  Capital.  Some  call  it  a  disease  to  which 
young  people  are  especially  subject;  but  I 
prefer  your  definition.  Love  is  an  inexpli¬ 
cable  affinity  which  one  mass  of  matter  has 
for  another  mass  of  matter.  Good.  And 
what  do  you  think  constitutes  happi¬ 
ness?” 

“  Having  plenty,  and  knowing  how  to  keep 
it.” 

“  No,  sir,  you  are  wrong.  Happiness  is  a 
question  of  digestion.  If  you  have  a  sound 
digestion,  you  will  be  happy  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances;  if  you  have  a  bad  digestion, 
you  will  be  unhappy  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  If  I  were  going  to  marry,  I  should 
not  conclude  an  engagement  until  a  physi¬ 
cian  had  certified  to  the  lady  having  a 
healthy  digestion.  Has  your  son  a  good 
digestion?” 

“  You  are  very  funny,  Mr.  Bowman.  Yes, 
my  son  has  never  had  a  day’s  illness  since  his 
childhood.” 

“  I  can  answer  for  the  digestion  of  my 
niece ;  and  so,  if  she  liked  him  as  he  likes 
her,  it  would  be  a  happy  match.” 

“  Positive  of  it,  Mr.  Bowman.  And  you 
have  no  objection  to  the  young  man  seek¬ 
ing  her  affection?” 

“Objection!  It  is  an  honour!  If  my 
niece  chooses  to  marry,  she  has  my  consent; 
and  she  is  free  to  marry  any  man  who  will 
marry  her.” 

“  There  only  remains,  my  dear  friend — as 
I  may  call  one  who  will  be  so  closely  related 
— a  word  to  say  about  the  means  of  the 
young  people.” 

“  Can  we  not  wait  to  see  if  the  lady  is 
willing  to  become  Mrs.  Alfred  Corringe?” 

“  1  think  you  ought  to  know  what  I  can 
do — or  rather,  will  do.  I  will  start  my  son 
with  a  cool  five  thousand,  and  more  to 
follow:  though  I  hate — it  is  my  disposition, 
Mr.  Bowman — to  part  with  my  money.” 

“  Keep  your  money.  If  your  son  marries 
my  niece,  besides  a  good  digestion,  his  wife 


will  have  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  her 
pocket.” 

“  Dear  me !  Is  it  possible?” 

“What,  you  did  not  know  that  Miss 
Agnes  is  rich?” 

“No,  Mr.  Bowman.  To  be  sure,  Mrs. 
Christie  dropped  a  hint  about  prospects; 
but  we  had  no  idea  of  an  immediate 
^20,000.  I  am  afraid  Miss  Agnes  will 
hardly  think  my  son’s  present  means  ade¬ 
quate.” 

“Wrong  again,  Mr.  Corringe.  Agnes  is 
one  of  those  romantic  girls — they  are  rare 
nowadays — who  will  not  be  bought  with 
money  or  repelled  by  poverty.  Besides, 
your  son  has  prospects.  You  are  a  saving 
man,  Mr.  Corringe.” 

“  True;  and  it  must  all  come  to  him  some 
day.” 

“  So  the  business  is  concluded.  Let  your 
son  tell  his  tale  of  love,  and  I  shall  not  in¬ 
terfere.” 

“  And  if  the  young  people  make  a  match 
of  it,  the  sooner  it  is  over  the  better — at 
least,  that  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Bowman.  Hit 
your  iron  while  it  is  hot,  if  you  want  sound 
welding.” 

“  There  is  another  proverb,  Mr.  Corringe, 
about  marrying  in  haste  and  repenting  at 
leisure ;  but,  with  good  digestions  and  plenty 
of  gold,  there  is  no  doubt  about  domestic 
bliss.” 

After  another  thimbleful  of  brandy,  Miser 
Corringe  departed. 

“  Ha!  ha!”  said  John  Bowman,  laughing. 
“  What  a  father-in-law  for  Agnes !  But  as 
my  prudent  sister  has  taken  a  fancy  to  the 
young  man,  Agnes  may  accept  the  offer. 
When  a  man  proposes,  it  is  a  mere  fluke 
whether  the  woman  says  yes  or  no;  and  the 
young  fellow  is  not  below  the  average  of  his 
degenerate  race.” 

Mr.  Bowman  looked  at  his  watch. 

“Just  on  eleven.  Hi,  Cheesey! — quick 
with  my  great  coat  Old  Scrapebone  has 
put  my  morning  out  of  joint.” 

“  The  bare  sight  of  him  is  enough  to  do 
that,  without  knowing  what  a  Hottentot  crab 
he  is,”  said  Cheesey,  as  he  cased  his  master 
in  frieze. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  HAYWARDS  IN  TROUBLE. 

JOHN  BOWMAN  was  rich  and  not  ex¬ 
travagant.  The  house  at  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton  was  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  always 
at  the  service  of  his  relations.  In  London, 
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Mr.  Bowman  had  a  still  smaller  house, 
which  was  managed  by  Cheesey’s  wife.  He 
might  have  increased  his  fortune;  but  he 
gave  away  the  balance  of  his  income. 

Nor  was  he  always  discreet  in  his  deeds 
of  benevolence.  No  man  was  better  known 
to  the  London  beggars.  He  was  reproached 
for  encouraging  mendicity;  but  he  did  not 
heed  the  admonitions  of  his  friends.  Nay, 
he  even  defended  the  custom  of  promis¬ 
cuous  alms-giving.  “  The  sun  shines  on  the 
evil  as  well  as  on  the  good,”  he  said  to  a 
clerical  censor;  “  and  I  hold  that  the  needy 
ought  not  to  perish  because  we  may  chance 
to  give  to  the  fools  who  rather  beg  than 
work.” 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wolverhampton 
he  had  some  property,  principally  cottages. 
There  never  was  a  better  landlord.  Not 
contented  with  keeping  the  cottages  wind 
and  water  tight,  he  was  lavish  in  paint,  paper, 
and  whitewash.  He  looked  after  his  tenants 
as  well  as  his  tenements.  He  knew  them 
all,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  was  far 
more  ready  to  help  them  than  they  were  to 
ask  his  aid. 

It  was  a  cold  January  day,  but  Mr. 
Bowman  walked  off  at  a  rattling  pace,  heed¬ 
less  of  the  bitter  north  wind,  and  perhaps 
enjoying  it.  He  had  cleared  three  miles 
of  ground,  when  he  stopped  before  a  cottage 
that  looked  pretty  even  in  winter.  There 
were  evergreens  in  the  little  garden,  and  ivy 
trailed  over  the  rustic  porch. 

Bowman  turned  the  handle  of  the  door, 
and  called  out,  “Hi,  hil  are  you  asleep 
for  the  winter,  or  have  you  gone  to  London 
to  see  the  Lord  Mayor  ride  a  cock-horse  to 
Banbury  Cross?” 

“  It’s  the  Squire,  bless  his  voice.  He's 
come  at  last,  as  I  was  sure  he  would  do.” 

When  Mr.  Bowman  entered  the  parlour, 
Mrs.  Hayward,  a  neatly  dressed,  motherly 
woman,  shook  hands  heartily  with  him.  Her 
husband  did  not  rise  from  his  easy-chair, 
but  held  out  his  hand. 

“My limbs,  Squire, are  worse  than  wooden, 
for  with  wooden  one  can  get  about,  but  these 
keep  one  down.” 

“What  says  the  doctor?” 

“  Oh,  that  he  will  get  the  use  of  them 
again;  only,  poor  dear,  he  does  lose  heart 
so,”  said  Mrs.  Hayward. 

“Why,  Hayward,  keep  up  your  pluck,” 
said  Mr.  Bowman.  “  Here's  some  physic  for 
you  that  beats  all  the  doctors'  stuff  hollow. 
It's  a  pound  of  the  loveliest  birds’-eye  ever 


smoked ;  and  if  you  don't  say  so  when  you 
have  got  the  first  whiff,  you  deserve  to  smoke 
dried  cabbage  leaves.” 

“You  are  over-kind,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Hay¬ 
ward.  ; 

“Over- kind!  Why,  Hayward,  I  don't  \ 
like  that  style  to  an  old  friend.  You  are  ; 
pulled  down  with  your  illness;  but  the  doc-  j 
tor,  the  wife,  and  'bacca  will  soon  pull  you 
up,  and  before  the  spring  you  will  be  doing 
your  ten  miles  a  day.” 

“  Take  off  your  great  coat  whilst  you  stop, 
Squire,  or  you  won't  feel  the  benefit  of  it 
when  you  go  out,”  said  Mrs.  Hayward.  | 

“  I  must  unload  first.  You  don't  think  I 
have  been  away  for  nine  months,  and  come  I 
back  with  empty  pockets?  Here’s  a  little  i 
tea  for  you.” 

“But  you  did  not  forget  us  when  you 
were  afar  off.  I  don't  know  what  to  say  for 
everything  that  has  come  from  you  for 
my  good  man  since  he  has  been  ill.” 

“Pooh!  don't  bother.  Where's  Will-o'- 
the-Wisp?”  ; 

“  He  is  at  Dudley,  where  he  has  a  place  I 
that  gives  him  twelve  shillings  a  week ;  and  ! 
he  comes  home  on  Saturdays.” 

“  Bravo.  I  knew  the  lad  would  do  well. 
Where's  Dumpling?” 

“  At  parson’s  house,  Squire.  Mrs.  Butler 
is  very  kind  to  her,  and  she  is  helping  to  do 
work  for  a  bazaar.” 

“And  where  is  Curly  Mop?”  I 

Mr.  Hayward  had  his  elbows  on  the  table,  j 
and  his  face  was  covered  with  his  hands.  , 
Mrs.  Hayward  turned^  away  her  face,  and 
spoke  not. 

“  What  does  this  mean?”  asked  Mr.  Bow-  j 
man. 

“  It  means,  Squire,”  said  Mr.  Hayward,  , 
“  that  it  is  better  her  name  should  not  be  j 
named — that  she  should  be  forgot — clean  | 
forgot.”  ' 

Mrs.  Hayward  laid  her  hand  on  her  hus-  | 
band’s  shoulder.  1 1 

“  That  be  a  cruel  saying  and  a  false  say-  I 
ing,  James.  She  may  be  in  sorrow,  she  may 
be  in  fault,  but  she  be  not  in  shame.  And, 
Squire,  if  it  were  my  last  breath,  I  would  L 
leave  die  world  with  an  oath  that  she  is  not  ! 
in  shame.” 

Mr.  Bowman  took  a  hand  of  the  wife  and  | 
a  hand  of  the  husband,  and  his  manly  voice 
was  musical  with  kindness.  I 

“  My  dear  friends,  tell  me  what  has  hap-  | 

pened ;  and  before  you  speak,  and  before  I  I 
hear  a  word  of  the  grief,  I,  too,  will  bear  I 
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witness  that  Lucy  has  not  brought  shame 
upon  your  heads.” 

“Bless  you  for  that  word,  Squire!”  said 
Mrs.  Hayward.  “  I  knew  you  would  be 
true  to  Lucy.” 

Mr.  Bowman  sat  by  Mr.  Hayward,  and 
put  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

“  Well,  my  dear,  let  me  hear  what  has 
happened.” 

“  It  was  quite  early  in  the  spring,”  said 
Mrs.  Hayward,  “when  we  began  to  note 
that  Lucy  was  not  like  herself.  It  was  rare 
that  she  laughed,  and  was  often  saying  her 
head  ached,  and  went  to  bed  hours  before 
her  time.  The  doctor  said  she  wanted  a 
little  bracing,  and  sent  her  physic,  which 
she  took.  Likewise  I  spoke  of  it  to  Mrs. 
Butler,  and  that  made  Lucy  angry.  For 
she  grew  cross,  as  she  had  never  been  in  her 
life.  In  the  summer  she  got  better;  but,  now 
that  we  look  back  upon  it,  we  see  that  she 
was  not  the  same  in  conduct.  She  did  not 
keep  together  with  her  brother  and  sister; 
but  was  for  ever  rambling  by  herself,  as  then 
we  thought.” 

“Come  to  the  end,  wife,  as  soon  as  may 
be,”  said  Mr.  Hayward,  in  a  querulous  voice. 
“  What  recks  it  telling  what  we  thought?” 

“  Patience,  dear  Hayward,”  said  Mr.  Bow¬ 
man.  “  Let  the  wife  tell  me  all  that  there 
is  to  be  told.” 

“  It  is  little  more  to  tell,  Squire,  and  you'll 
forgive  my  husband  for  not  bearing  it  so 
well  as  might  be.  It  was  the  fifth  of  No¬ 
vember,  and  the  children  went  to  see  some 
fireworks.  Lucy  came  back  alone,  and  be¬ 
fore  Will  and  Nellie.  She  said  she  was  not 
well,  and  went  to  bed,  and  very  ill  did  she 
look.  Will  and  Nellie  said  they  had  missed 
her  as  soon  as  they  got  on  the  course, 
where  the  fireworks  are  let  off.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  I  talked  a  little  angry-like  to  her.  At 
first  she  was  cross,  and  then  she  cried,  and 
we  kissed  and  made  it  up.  And  next  day, 
which  was  the  sixth,  she — ” 

Mrs.  Hayward  had  been  speaking  with  a 
visibly  painful  effort,  and  at  last  she  broke 
down,  and,  covering  her  face  with  her  apron, 
wept  aloud 

“  I  will  finish,”  said  the  husband.  “  That 
day  she  left  her  father's  home — going  we 
know  not  where.  That’s  the  end,  Squire/ 
What  bodes  it  to  talk  of  it  more?” 

“  But  I  must  hear  more,”  said  Mr.  Bow¬ 
man.  “I  must  hear  how  she  went,  and 
what  you  have  done.  Hayward,  do  your 
duty  to  yourself  and  to  your  child.” 


“  It*  was  in  the  afternoon  she  left  us,”  said 
Mrs,  Hayward;  “and  the  excuse  was  that 
she  was  going  to  Birmingham  to  tea  with  my 
sister,  who  would  bring  her  back,  and  bide 
here  for  the  night,  as  my  sister  had  often 
done.  But  my  girl  did  not  come  back;  and 
by  the  evening  post  we  got  this  letter — 
which,  you  see,  Squire,  was  put  into  the 
post  at  Birmingham.” 

Mr.  Bowman  took  the  letter  from  Mrs. 
Hayward’s  quivering  hand,  and  read  as 
follows : — 

“Dearest  Father  and  Mother — Oh, 
I  know  that  this  will  be  a  dreadful  blow  to 
you,  and  it  almost  kills  me  to  write  it,  and 
to  do  what  I  must  do.  I  am  going  away, 
and  for  many  months  I  shall  be  away. 
Perhaps,  dear  father  and  mother,  when  some 
day,  if  I  can  tell  you  why  I  go,  you  will  not 
blame  me;  but  I  am  sworn  not  to  tell  you 
now.  Dear  father  and  mother,  how  I  love 
you,  and  love  Will  and  Nellie,  is  more 
than  tongue  can  tell  or  heart  can  think.  I 
go  away  in  an  awful  sorrow;  but,  dearest 
father  and  dearest  mother,  not  in  shame. 
Oh,  please  believe  that  I  do  not  go  from 
you  in  shame ;  and  oh,  if  you  love  me,  please 
let  brother  and  sister  be  sure  that  their  loving 
Lucy  does  not  leave  the  home  in  any  shame. 
I  dare  not  write  any  more,  my  dearest 
father  and  dearest  mother.  Pray  for  me. 
I  do  not  leave  you  in  shame,  and  I  always 
pray  for  you,  dearest  father  and  dearest 
mother.  “  Lucy  Hayward.” 

“  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Squire?”  asked 
the  mother. 

“  It  is  no  use  guessing.  We  must  find 
her.  What  have  you  done?” 

“  We  have  not  got  a  trace  of  her  beyond 
her  taking  a  ticket  for  Birmingham,”  replied 
Mrs.  Hayward. 

“  Haye  you  not  heard  of  her?  ” 

“  Two  days  ago  we  got  this,”  said  Mrs. 
Hayward,  handing  an  envelope  to  Mr. 
Bowman,  containing  a  slip  of  paper,  on 
which  was  written : — 

* 

“  Dearest  Parents — I  am  better.  This 
is  all  I  dare  write.  I  shall  be  home  some 
dav. 

“  Lucy.” 

The  envelope  bore  the  London  post¬ 
mark. 

“  Her  first  letter  is  signed  Lucy  Hayward, 
and  the  second  only  Lucy.  No  doubt  she  is 
married.  But  I  repeat  it  is  no  use  guessing. 
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We  must  find  her.  Why  did  you  not  write 
to  me?  Why  did  you  lose  so  much  pre¬ 
cious  time?” 

“  The  wife  would  have  done  so  over  and 
over  again,”  said  Mr.  Hayward;  “but  I 
would  not  have  it.  I  say,  whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  it  is  a  shame  for  a  girl  to  forsake 
her  father’s  home;  and  I  would  not  have 
had  even  you  know  of  the  shame  of  my 
girl,  and  which  falls  on  us  all.” 

“You  have  not  acted  rightly,  Hayward; 
but  it  has  been  a  sore  trial  for  you.” 

Mr.  Bowman  jerked  himself  into  his 
frieze. 

“Going  so  soon,  Squire?”  asked  Mrs. 
Hayward,  sorrowfully. 

“  Why  should  any  honest  gentleman  wish 
to  be  under  this  roof?”  muttered  Mr. 
Hayward. 

“  I  must  be  in  London  to-night.  Not  an 
hour  shall  be  lost.  Even  before  I  go  to 
bed,  the  search  shall  be  begun.” 

.  “  And  you  think — you  think  you  will  find 
her?  Oh,  Squire,  don’t  say  ‘yes’  to  com¬ 
fort  me;  but  me  tell  truly  if  you  hope.” 

“Hope!  I  am  sure  I  shall  find  Lucy; 
and,  Hayward,  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no 
shame  mingled  with  the  sorrow.” 

Mr.  Hayward  took  Mr.  Bowman’s  prof¬ 
fered  hand,  and  kissed  it.  The  mother 
could  not  restrain  the  expression  of  her 
feelings.  She  clung  to  Mr.  Bowman’s  hand, 
and  looked  up  into  his  face.  He  bent  over 
her,  and  kissed  her. 

“  Keep  a  good  heart,  both  of  you.  I  will 
do  the  work  well  and  quickly.” 

Mr.  Bowman  walked  steadily  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  and  then  he  put  on  what  he 
called  his  four-mile  swing.  No  one  see¬ 
ing  him  do  that  three  miles  would  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  was  half  a  century  old. 

“  Cheesey,  my  pouch,  pipe,  and  lights. 
On  with  your  coat  Take  the  rug  oyer  your 
arm.  Sharp  for  the  station — we  have  only 
just  time  to  catch  the  2.30.” 

“  Ready,  sir,”  said  Cheesey,  without  any 
expression  of  surprise  or  curiosity. 

If  Mr.  Bowman  had  said,  “  Cheesey,  we 
are  off  to  Australia,”  the  faithful  servitor 
would  have  been  ready  for  the  start,  with¬ 
out  even  a  farewell  to  his  unencumbered 
wife. 

CHAPTER  III. 

MISER  CORRINGE  AT  HOME. 

MR.  CORRINGE  was  in  the  room  called 
his  study.  There  was  a  writing  table, 
but  no  books,  in  this  dismal  chamber.  A 


feeble  fire  was  battling  with  a  little  coal  and 
coke  in  one  side  of  the  grate. 

Mr.  Corringe  entered  with  a  candle  in  his 
hand,  and  lighted  two  other  candles  that 
stood  on  the  table. 

“Three  candles  blazing  in  one  room,” 
he  said.  “It’s  waste  that  should  bring 
want.  But  I  can’t  help  it  I  can’t  endure 
the  dark.  I  hate  the  night,  and  can  never 
make  out  the  use  of  it  Why  can’t  we 
have  daylight  always?  The  night  is  only 
.good  for  thieves  and  ghosts.” 

Mr.  Corringe  drew  aside  the  window 
curtain,  and  ascertained  that  the  shutters 
were  secure.  He  opened  a  cupboard,  looked 
into  it  and  about  it.  He  looked  under  the 
table,  and  then  locked  the  door. 

“Locks  are  a  beautiful  invention,  but 
they  are  not  a  perfect  security.  A  thief 
might  hide  up  the  chimney,  and  that  fire 
would  not  disturb  him.  Confound  it,  I’m 
in  the  blues  to-night.  I’ll  try  a  nip.” 

Mr.  Corringe  again  opened  the  cupboard, 
took  out  a  bottle  and  a  glass,  and  had  a  drop 
of  brandy.  He  put  back  the  bottle  and 
glass,  and  sat  down  before  the  table,  and 
began  to  write,  and  continued  to  do  so  for 
half  an  hour. 

“Ah,  sometimes  I’d  back  the  tongue 
against  the  hand  for  lying.  But  anyhow 
writing  is  good  for  keeping  lies  alive  that 
would  die  in  an  hour,  and  also  for  sending 
them  far  and  wide.” 

Mr.  Corringe  tore  up  and  burnt  the  paper 
on  which  he  had  written.  He  went  to  a 
second  cupboard,  and  when  the  door  was 
opened  an  iron  safe  was  visible.  From  out 
the  iron  safe  he  took  an  account  book,  and 
resumed  his  seat  before  the  table ;  and,  turn¬ 
ing  to  a  page,  he  gazed  at  it  for  several 
minutes. 

“Agnes  Bowman  must  round  that  total.  If 
Alf  opposes  me,  I’ll  curse  him.  But  I’ll  make 
him  do  it  So,  Mr.  Bowman,  your  niece  has 
£  20,000  at  her  disposal  1  I  know  it  is  over 
^50,000;  and,  if  I  can,  I’ll  land  the  odd 
^30,000  and  over.  If!  It’s  as  good  as  done 
when  Nat  Corringe  says  it  must  be  done. 
Now  for  putting  the  screw  on  my  dear  son 
and  heir.  I  might  like  him  better  if  he  were 
not  my  heir.  He  may  like  me,  but  he  can’t 
help  thinking  of  coming  into  what  I  have. 
But  I’m  wiry — very  wiry;  and  he  may  be 
baulked — he  may  be  baulked.  Lor,  how 
wild  he  would  be  if  he  were  to  die  before  me ! 
How  he  would  kick  in  his  coffin !  And  un- 
likelier  things  have  happened.” 
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Having  put  away  his  book  and  unlocked 
the  door,  Mr.  Corringe  rang  a  bell.  It  was 
answered  by  a  domestic  drudge. 

“  Is  Mr.  Alfred  at  home  ?” 

“  Yes,  he  are,  master.” 

“  Tell  him  I  want  to  speak  to  him.” 

When  the  drudge  had  closed  the  door, 
her  master  had  another  nip. 

“  This  drinking  is  a  bad  look-out  for  most 
people,  but  it  won't  hurt  me.  I  don't  drink 
because  I'm  thirsty,  or  because  I  like  the 
stuff.  I  am  low  just  now,  and  it  warms  me.” 

The  contrast  between  the  father  and  son 
was  remarkable.  The  latter  was  a  tall,  well- 
formed  young  man,  with  a  frank  and  pleas¬ 
ing  countenance.  The  father  and  son  were 
not  on  the  best  of  terms. 

“  Your  mother  told  me  you  wanted  to 
see  me.  The  old  story,  I  suppose — more 
money?  You  never  want  to  see  me  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  bleed  me.” 

“  And  that  has  not  been  very  often,”  re¬ 
plied  the  son.  “  You  have  neither  given 
me  the  opportunity  of  earning  money,  nor 
the  means  of  living  without  work.  But  that 
is  over.  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
about  to  leave  Wolverhampton  and  England. 
I  shall  no  longer  be  a  burden  to  you.” 

An  ill-natured  scowl  puckered  the  face  of 
the  old  man. 

“  Mighty  words,  Alf !  Have  you  enlisted 
in  a  regiment  under  marching  orders?” 

“  No,  sir.  Through  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  I  have  a  clerkship  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies.” 

“  A  short  life  and  a  hard  one.  Yellow 
fever  and  poor  pay.  You  will  not  be  booby 
enough  to  go  on  such  an  errand?” 

“  I  have  accepted  the  engagement.” 

“Well,  what  of  that?  You  are  free  to 
change  your  mind.  Besides,  I  have  a  good 
—a  splendid  engagement  for  you  in  Eng¬ 
land.” 

“  I  prefer  to  go  abroad,”  said  the  young 
man,  in  a  dogged  tone. 

“Bother  your  preference,  and  just  listen 
to  me.  How  would  you  like  to  be  lord  and 
master  of  ^20,000?” 

“I  don't  know  that  it  would  make  me 
any  happier,”  muttered  the  young  man. 

“No  more  of  this  foolery,  Alf.  If  your 
mother  has  put  you  up  to  it,  so  much  the 
worse  for  her.” 

“  My  mother  has  not  mentioned  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  me.” 

“  You  would  make  a  dumb  dog  swear ! 
How  could  your  mother  mention  what  she 


does  not  know?  I  ask  you  again  how 
you  would  like  to  wake  up  some  fine  morn¬ 
ing,  and  find  yourself  worth  ^20,000?” 

“  Perhaps  you  will  explain  your  meaning, 
sir.”  ! 

“Don't  be  impetuous,  Alf.  Thumping  i 
good  news  can't  be  told  in  a  breath.  I  saw  I 
Mr.  Bowman  this  morning.”  | 

“  I  heard  he  had  returned,”  said  Alf. 

“Yes,  and  I  was  with  him  soon  after  ten, 
and  on  your  business.” 

“  On  my  business?” 

“What  do  you  think  of  his  niece?” 

“  Miss  Agnes  Bowman?  I  have  not 
thought  about  her.” 

“Now,  Alf,  don't  try  me  too  far!  You 
have  seen  her.  Does  she  squint?  Is  she 
hump-backed?  Is  she  a  horrid  curmudgeon?” 

“  No,  sir.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  she 
is  an  agreeable  lady.” 

“  Bravo!  Capital!  I  knew  your  eyes 
were  set  in  the  right  place.  My  boy,  I  have 
spoken  to  her  uncle.  It  is  settled  that  you 
are  to  see  her,  and  to  make  love  to  her; 
and,  my  boy,  in  a  very  few  months  she 
shall  be  Mrs.  Alfred  Corringe,  and  you  will 
have  her  ^20,000,  with  a  fine  girl  into  the 
bargain;  and  I  suppose  that  is  no  bad  make¬ 
weight  to  a  young  man.” 

Alfred  bit  his  lips,  and  there  was  a  flush 
of  anger  and  indignation  on  his  face. 

“  I  do  not  intend  to  marry,  and  therefore 
I  decline  Miss  Bowman  and  her  20,000.” 

“  What!”  cried  the  old  man,  striking  the 
table.  “  You  dare  to  kick  away  such  a  for¬ 
tune  !  If  you  did,  I'd  curse  you  with  my 
dying  breath !  It's  your  mother's  work,  and 
she  shall  suffer  for  it!” 

The  son  was  deeply  attached  to  his 
mother,  and  Mr.  Corringe  had  often  coerced 
the  young  man  by  threatening  to  revenge 
disobedience  on  his  mother;  but  this  time 
the  dodge  was  not  successful. 

“  I  shall  not  marry  Miss  Bowman,  or  any 
other  woman.  Have  you  anything  else  to 
say?” 

“Yes,  I  have;  and  something  that  you 
will  not  like  to  hear,  and  that  you  will  keep 
secret  without  my  binding  you  to  secrecy.” 

Mr.  Corringe  went  to  the  door,  opened 
it,  looked  out,  then  shut  and  locked  it. 

“It  won't  do  to  have  listeners,  and  we 
must  take  care  not  to  talk  too  loud.  Alf, 
how  much  do  you  suppose  I  am  worth?” 

“  I  have  not  troubled  myself  about  your 
property.” 

“  There  you  are,  with  your  mother's  ag- 
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gravating  temper!  Don't  tell  me  you  have 
never  guessed  how  much  you  will  grab  when 
your  blessed  mother  has  killed  me,  and  you 
take  possession." 

“  You  are  more  likely  to  kill  my  mother," 
said  Alf.  “  I  suppose  you  are  rich.  People 
say  you  are  rich.” 

“  People  call  me  Miser  Corringe,  and 
think  I  am  rich  enough  to  buy  up  the  whole 
town.  Alfred,"  continued  the  old  man  in  a 
whisper,  “  it  is  a  mistake.  I  am  not  worth 
a  sixpence.  I  am  poor,  and  worse  than 
poor.  Unless  you  come  to  the  rescue, 
there  is  the  workhouse  or  worse  for  me  and 
your  mother." 

The  son  had  risen  from  his  chair,  and 
stood  before  his  father. 

“  That  is  the  plain  truth,  and  now  you 
know  it.  Do  as  you  like;  but,  if  you  care 
for  name,  and  father  and  mother,  you  will 
marry  Agnes  Bowman." 

“  Father,  I  am  surprised,  and  I  am  sorry; — 
not  for  my  sake,  but  for  yours,  for  it  must 
be  a  fearful  blow  to  you.  I  cannot  marry 
the  girl;  but  I  will  work  night  and  day,  and 
what  I  earn  will  be  enough  for  you  and  my 
mother.  Take  my  hand,  father;  and,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  I  will  keep  my  word." 

Mr.  Corringe  did  not  take  his  son's  prof¬ 
fered  hand. 

“You  are  a  dutiful  son.  You  will  give 
me  and  your  mother  words.  Work  for  us ! 
It  will  need  hard  work  and  time  before  you 
can  keep  yourself.  I  have  told  you  the 
truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  I  would 
have  spared  you,  but  I  cannot  do  so." 

The  old  man  took  the  bottle  and  glass 
from  the  cupboard.  When  he  had  drunk 
himself,  he  offered  the  bottle  to  his  son,  who 
refused  to  drink. 

“  My  nerves  are  a  little  shaky,  Alf;  and 
when  you  know  the  cause,  you  will  only 
wonder  that  I  am  not  broken  up." 

The  old  man  stood  by  his  son,  who  had 
resumed  his  seat. 

“Alf,  I  said  the  workhouse  or  worse. 
What  is  worse  than  the  workhouse?  Prison 
— a  convict  prison!" 

“Father,  this  is  terrible.  It  kills  me. 
Say  that  you  do  not  mean  that  you 


“Yes,  I  have,  Alf — I  have  used  trust- 
money.  To  get  possession  of  the  money,  I 
committed  forgery.  Unless  I  have  ^10,000 
before  June,  I,  your  father,  shall  be  branded 
as  a  felon.  I  have  no  hope  of  getting  the 
money  unless  you  marry  Agnes  Bowman. 
My  liberty — nay,  my  life,  for  prison  would 


kill  me — and  your  mother's  peace  and  ho¬ 
nour  depend  on  you.  Alf,  you  are  my  jury 
and  my  judge.  Will  you  send  your  gray¬ 
haired  father  to  the  hulks?" 

The  old  man  trembled  violently.  The 
son  paced  the  room. 

“  Father,  if  I  can,  I  will  save  you.  The 
girl  must  be  sacrificed." 

“  No,  Alf— there  is  no  sacrifice  of  the 
girl.  You  will  do  your  duty  by  her;  and  I 
am  sure  she  loves  you,  for  her  aunt  told  me 
as  much." 

“But  how  am  I  to  give  you  half  her 
fortune?  Will  the  money  be  handed  over 
tome?" 

“No,  Alf;  but  there  is  another  secret, 
and  a  pleasant  one.  I  know  of  some  thou¬ 
sands  coming  to  Agnes  Bowman  that  she 
doesn’t  know  of,  and  never  can  know  of  but 
through  me.  That  money  will  do  for  me, 
and  the  ^20,000  can  be  settled  on  her; 
you  having  a  life  interest  whilst  she  lives, 
and  the  money  when  you  bury  her.” 

“  Then  Miss  Bowman  will  never  know 
that  you  have  taken  part  of  her  fortune?” 

“  Never,  my  boy,  unless  you  or  I  tell  her, 
and  that  is  not  probable." 

“  Then  why  not  take  the  money  without 
my  marrying  her?  Enough  to  take  her 
money,  without  inflicting  another  and  more 
enduring  injury.” 

“  Because  I  can't  get  at  the  money  with¬ 
out  her  husband's  signature." 

Alfred  sat  down,  and  for  some  minutes 
there  was  silence.  The  old  man  again 
offered  his  son  some  brandy,  and  this  time 
the  liquor  was  not  declined. 

“  When  you  have  a  shock,  Alf,  a  nip  is  a 
comfort,  and  puts  you  on  your  legs;  but  it 
is  an  awful  dear  physic.  It's  nearly  as  bad 
as  drinking  money." 

“  We  will  talk  more  of  this  to-morrow," 
said  Alfred. 

“Why  not  settle  the  matter  to-night? 
Will  you  marry  Agnes  Bowman — which  will 
do  her  no  hurt,  and  be  a  fortune  to  you — or 
shall  your  father  be  a  convict?" 

“  I  shall  save  you  from  such  a  fete  at  any 
cost,  for  your  sake  and  for  ray  mother's. 
What  becomes  of  me  I  care  not,  and  I 
suppose  I  shall  be  as  good  to  the  girl  as 
any  other  fortune-hunter.” 

“Embrace  me,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the 
father,  holding  out  his  arms;  but  the  son 
only  shook  hands,  not  very  cordially. 

“Shall  we  have  a  meeting  after  break- 
fast?” 
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“Yes,  Alf-— a  comfortable  chat  after 
breakfast.  I  always  said  you  would  turn 
out  a  worthy  son,  and  I  was  right.” 

When  Alfred  had  left  the  room,  the  old 
man  removed  the  partly  burnt  coals  from 
the  grate. 

“  How  I  should  hate  Alfred  if  he  were 
not  my  son;  yet,  put  on  my  oath,  I  don’t 
think  it  would  be  safe  to  swear  that  I  could 
hate  him  worse  than  I  do.  But  I  have  been 
even  with  you,  Mr.  Generosity;  and  I  shall 
be  even  with  you  still,  and  your  blessed 
mother  into  the  bargain.  My  cards  are  not 
easy  to  play;  but  if  I  do  revoke,  the  boobies 
will  not  observe  the  trick.  Lor,  how  often 
I  have  won  the  game  by  a  revoke;  but  I 
always  play  with  fools,  not  with  sharps. 
Hypocrite,  to  pull  a  wry  face  at  ^20,000 ! 
If  it  were  not  for  Mrs.  C.  I  would  marry  the 
girl  myself.  Lor,  what  chances  one  loses 
from  being  married !  With  a  little  planning 
I  may  get  a  share  of  the  settled  ^20,000. 
I’ll  teach  you  a  lesson,  Alf,  and  also  your 
aggravating  mother.” 

The  soliloquy  of  Mr.  Corringe  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  drudge,  who  announced  that 
supper  was  ready. 

“Meals,  meals — they  are  always  ready; 
and  who  has  to  pay  for  them?  I  wish 
people’s  mouths  were  sewed  up.  Lor,  what 
I  might  have  saved  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  feeding  and  the  clothing!” 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  DOLEFUL  WOOING. 

THERE  had  always  been  surprise  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Mrs.  Christie’s  set  that  the 
well-endowed  and  amiable  lady  had  not 
exchanged  her  weeds  for  orange  blossom. 
Captain  Christie  was  killed  in  a  little  In¬ 
dian  war,  and  Mrs.  Christie  was  a  widow 
at  twenty-eight.  She  had  a  well-appointed 
house  at  Brompton,  was  pretty  and  pleas¬ 
ing,  and  was  known  to  have  an  ample  in¬ 
come.  It  need  not  be  said  that  a  host  of 
men  vowed  unspeakable  admiration  and 
eternal  love.  The  widow  listened  compla¬ 
cently  to  the  protestations  of  the  suitors; 
but  when  an  offer  came  it  was  firmly  though 
politely  declined.  She  said  that  she  had 
resolved  not  to  marry  again,  and  that  she 
intended  to  devote  herself  to  the  education 
of  Agnes,  the  orphan  child  of  her  brother, 
who  had  also  been  a  soldier,  and  had  died 
in  India,  leaving  behind  him  a  motherless 
infant.  Mrs.  Christie  had  been  faithful  to  her 
trust  in  respect  to  her  niece.  She  had  lately 


travelled  with  her  on  the  Continent  for 
three  years ;  “  not,”  she  wrote  to  her  brother 
John,  “  that  I  like  it,  or  that  it  does  a  girl 
much  good;  but  I  don’t  want  Agnes  to 
marry  before  she  is  of  age,  and  at  Bromp¬ 
ton  we  are  beset”  When  they  returned  to 
England,  there  was  a  smart  competition 
for  the  charming  twenty-thousand  pounder. 
Alfred  Corringe  had  severil  eligible  rivals ; 
but  he  was  the  favoured  suitor  of  the  aunt. 

Mrs.  Christie  was  in  her  morning-room, 
busy  with  what  John  Bowman  called  her 
substitute  for  smoking.  She  was  working  at  a 
strip  of  embroidery.  Agnes,  a  fair  and 
rather  delicate-looking  girl,  was  ensconced 
in  an  easy-chair,  with  an  unopened  book 
lying  on  her  knees. 

“My  dear,  if  you  are  not  disposed  to 
read,  you  should  write  or  practise.  I  like 
to  see  you  at  something,  even  if  it  is  mis- 
chief.” 

“  I  am  tired  of  always  doing,  aunt.  I  wish 
I  was  a  Quakeress;  for  then  I  could  fiddle 
my  fingers,  without  being  scolded  for  idle¬ 
ness.” 

“Something  has  angered  you,  my  dear. 
Come,  Agnes,  what  ails  you?” 

“  Nothing,”  replied  Agnes,  taking  up  the 
book  and  reading,  or  seeming  to  do  so. 

“  Is  it  an  affair  of  the  heart,  my  dear?” 

“  I  wish  you  would  not  tease  me,  aunt, 
when  I  have  the  headache.” 

“  Tease  you,  my  love !  Why,  I  never  did 
so  in  my  life,  though  you  so  often  provoke 
me. 

“  There,  aunty,  don’t  be  cross.  But  I 
do  not  like  to  be  bothered  about  the  men.” 

“  My  love,  you  must  make  your  choice, 
and  get  married.” 

“  Oh,  you  are  in  a  dreadful  hurry  to  get 
rid  of  me!” 

“My  dear,  if  you  could  stop  growing 
older,  I  would  never  let  you  marry.  But 
that  is  impossible;  and  as  you  are  just  of 
age,  I  should  like  to  see  you  settled — that 
is,  properly  settled,  Agnes;  not  married  to 
a  penniless  wanderer,  who  would  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  you  for  his  board  and  pocket- 
money.” 

“Oh,  you  need  not  hint  at  Lieutenant 
Peyton.  I  know  he  is  an  abomination  in 
your  eyes,  and  you  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  I  would  not  marry  him  if  my  life  de¬ 
pended  on  it.” 

Mrs.  Christie  put  down  her  work,  and 
looked  earnestly  at  her  niece. 

“  It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  aunt ;  but 
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it  is  true.  I  had  some  sort  of  liking  for 
him,  but  he  has  cured  me  of  that  weak¬ 
ness.” 

Agnes  bit  her  lip,  and  looked  very  de¬ 
fiant. 

“  Perhaps,  Agnes,  it  is  a  lovers’  quarrel, 
and  only  the  prelude  to  another  fit  of  love. 
I  confess  I  do  not  approve  of  Lieutenant 
Peyton;  but  if  you  have  given  him  your 
heart,  you  should  also  give  him  your  hand.” 

“Now,  aunty,  why  do  you  speak  so  un¬ 
kindly?  I  have  told  you  that  I  will  never, 
never  marry  Lieutenant  Peyton;  and,  as  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  marry  somebody,  I  will 
make  up  my  mind.  What  do  you  think  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Corringe?” 

“  My  dear,  you  know  my  opinion  of  the 
young  man.  He  is,  I  am  sure,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  high  character  and  kind  heart.  He 
is  the  only  son — and,  indeed,  the  only  child 
— of  an  enormously  rich  man.  But,  Agnes, 
it  is  for  you  to  say  yea  or  nay.” 

“  Well,  aunt,  I  can’t  keep  a  secret.  The 
‘yea’  was  said  last  night,  between  supper  and 
the  first  galop  after  supper.  I  made  up  my 
mind  in  a  moment.  For  the  rest  of  the 
night  Mr.  Corringe  looked  awfully  solemn. 
But  that  pleased  me  better  than  engaged 
fussiness.  I  told  him  to  speak  to  you, 
and  I  suppose  he  will  call.” 

“Come here,  dear!”  said  Mrs.  Christie. 

The  aunt  took  the  girl  on  her  knee,  and 
kissed  her. 

“  My  darling,  had  you  not  better  see  more 
of  Mr.  Corringe  before  you  engage  yourself 
to  him?  My  dear,  it  would  break  my  heart 
if  you  were  not  happy.  Shall  I  tell  Mr. 
Corringe  that  he  must  wait  for  his  answer?” 

“No,  aunty.  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
him.” 

“But  think  of  yourself,  Agnes — for  your 
sake,  and  for  his  too?” 

“  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  for  hours, 
aunty;  and  I  do  not  regret  the  engage¬ 
ment” 

So  the  young  people  were  affianced.  Men 
who  had  entertained  hopes  of  landing  the 
charming  twenty  thousand  pounder,  sneered 
at  the  avarice  of  Mrs.  Christie. 

“It  is  not  Alfred  Corringe,”  they  said, 
“who  is  to  marry  Miss  Bowman.  She  is 
engaged  to  the  reversion  of  Miser  Corringe’s 
money  bags.” 

It  did  not  occur  to  these  gentlemen  thatitis 
as  mercenary  for  a  poor  man  to  marry  a  rich 
girl  as  it  is  for  a  poor  girl  to  marry  a  rich 
man.  Uncle  John  was  philosophical;  and  re¬ 


marked  that,  like  other  married  folk,  Agnes 
and  Alfred  would  be  as  happy  as  they  de¬ 
served  to  be.  Miser  Corringe  was  delighted, 
and  came  to  London  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Mrs.  Christie,  and  remained  in  London  to 
forward  the  arrangements.  The  girls  in 
Mrs.  Christie’s  set  were  naturally  disgusted 
that  a  rich  heiress  had  hooked  the  only  son 
of  a  millionaire;  but  they  were  soon  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  engagement  by  the  reflection 
that  they  no  longer  had  to  compete  with  a 
formidable  rival. 

The  wooing  was  conducted  in  a  most 
becoming  manner.  Alfred  daily  spent  an 
hour  or  so  in  Mrs.  Corringe’s  morning- 
room,  and  in  the  evening  the  young  people 
met  at  a  party,  or  at  the  theatre.  On  Sun¬ 
day,  Alfred  escorted  the  aunt  and  niece  to 
church,  and  lunched  at  Mrs.  Christie’s. 
Agnes  gave  Alfred  a  ring,  and  Alfred  sent 
her  several  presents.  Miser  Corringe  gave 
his  son  jQ  200 — or  rather,  he  lent  him  that 
sum  at  10  per  cent,  interest,  and  took  a 
bond  for  the  repayment  a  month  after  the 
marriage.  The  old  man  told  his  son  that  a 
money-lender  would  have  charged  him  50 
per  cent,  for  a  loan  on  such  security. 

The  first  Saturday  in  April  was  named  for 
the  wedding.  Mrs.  Christie  wanted  the 
marriage  put  off  till  the  autumn,  but  she  was 
alone  in  this  wish.  Miser  Corringe  and  the 
young  people  approved  of  the  arrangement 
John  Bowman  told  his  sister  that  if  he 
had  resolved  to  marry,  he  would  not  wait 
for  a  week;  and  added,  with  a  laugh,  that  if 
you  had  to  take  physic,  it  was  better  to 
swallow  it  without  loss  of  time. 

“But,  John,  I  am  afraid  that  Agnes  is 
not  happy.  She  is  neither  well  nor  cheer¬ 
ful;  and  I  fancy  she  is  always  better  and 
more  cheerful  when  Alfred  is  away.  I  wish 
the  marriage  could  be  put  off  till  the  au¬ 
tumn.” 

“  Nonsense,  Loo.  Now  the  time  is  near 
for  parting  with  Agnes,  you  take  a  gloomy 
view  of  the  prospect  Besides,  Agnes  is  free 
to  marry  or  to  remain  single;  and,  assuredly, 
she  was  free  to  reject  Alfred  Corringe.  Pro¬ 
bably,  she  does  not  know  what  is  good  for 
her — girls  never  do;  but  depend  upon  it 
that  she  is  pleasing  herself  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Corringe,  and  is  about  to  many  him 
because  she  fancies  he  loves  her,  and  that 
she  loves  him.” 

But  John  Bowman  was  wrong,  and  his 
sister  was  right.  People  said  that  the  lovers 
pretended  not  to  care  much  for  each  other ; 
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but  experienced  observers  perceived  that 
the  coldness  was  real  and  not  affected,  and 
remarked  that  it  was  shocking  to  marry  for 
money,  and  without  any  affection.  Alfred 
pitied  Agnes,  and  despised  himself  for  the 
part  he  was  playing;  but  his  father  was  in 
town,  and,  from  day  to  day,  pressed  upon 
him  the  stem  necessity  for  the  marriage. 
Agnes  had  accepted  Alfred’s  offer  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  pique,  and  pride  prevented  even 
the  thought  of  breaking  her  word.  As  the 
days  passed  away,  and  the  preparations  for 
the  wedding  reminded  her  that  the  first 
Saturday  in  April  was  drawing  near,  even 
her  pride  could  not  sustain  her  spirit. 

It  was  a  bright  spring  morning,  and  Agnes, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  take  morning 
exercise,  was  in  Kensington  Gardens,  at¬ 
tended  by  “  Nursey,”  the  servant  who  had 
been  with  her  from  infancy.  They  were 
seated  in  the  sunshine  for  a  minute’s  rest. 
There  was  a  footstep,  and  Agnes  looked  up, 
and  uttered  an  exclamation.  A  gentleman 
who  was  approaching,  started,  bowed  pro¬ 
foundly,  and  would  have  passed  on;  but 
Agnes  rose  from  her  seat,  and  held  out  Tier 
hand 

“If  you  are  not  too  busy,  Lieutenant 
Peyton,  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you.” 

“  Miss  Bowman  commands  my  time  and 
attention.” 

“  Nursey,  I  shall  'be  back  in  two  or  three 
minutes.” 

She  walked  away,  with  the  full  consent  of 
Nursey,  who  was  partial  to  Lieutenant  Pey¬ 
ton,  whilst  she  disliked  Mr.  Corringe. 

“I  hear  that  you  are  leaving  England,” 
said  Agnes,  “and  I  wish  to  bid  you  fare¬ 
well,  and  to  part  as  friends.” 

“  I  shall  never  forget  this  kindness,  Miss 
Bowman.”* 

“  You  are  not  very  kind ;  but  perhaps  it  is 
as  well.” 

Her  voice  was  tremulous.  Lieutenant 
Peyton  stopped,  and  took  her  hand. 

“  Agnes,  do  not  charge  me  with  unkind- 
ness.  Even  when  you  spumed  me,  there  was 
no  other  feeling  in  my  heart  but  love — for¬ 
give  the  word.” 

“  I  spurn  you !  No.  It  pleased  you  to 
spurn  me.” 

“Do  you  forget  the  last  letter  you  wrote 
to  me?” 

“I  do  not  remember  it.” 

Lieutenant  Peyton  took  a  letter  from  his 
pocket-book. 

“Here  it  is.  If  you  read  it  now,  you  will 
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not  blame  me  for  obeying  such  a  mandate. 
I  doubt  not  it  was  written  under  dicta¬ 
tion.” 

“No.  I  never  wrote  to  you  under  dicta¬ 
tion.” 

“That  is  a  disappointment,  Agnes.  It 
was  a  consolation  to  suppose  that  the  words 
of  withering  contempt  written  by  your  pen 
were  the  thought  of  an  enemy.” 

“Let  us  sit  down  for  a  moment,”  said 
Agnes. 

She  did  so;  but  Lieutenant  Peyton  re¬ 
mained  standing. 

“If  I  wrote  an  unkind  word  to  you,  it  was 
not  intended. 

Agnes  read  the  letter. 

“  William,  do  you  think — do  you  think  I 
could  write  such  a  letter?  Do  you  believe 
that  I  could  bid  you  not  to  speak  to  me  ex¬ 
cept  as  an  acquaintance?  Do  you  believe 
that  I  could  accuse  you  of — of — not  loving 
me,  and  only  seeking  my  fortune?  If  you 
had  been  true  to  me,  you  would  not  have 
believed  that  letter  was  mine.” 

“Agnes,  dear,  tell  roe.  Not  your  letter? 
I  must  believe  your  writing!” 

“  No,  William — I  did  not  write  the  letter. 
I  never  saw  it,  or  heard  of  it,  till  this  mo¬ 
ment.” 

“  Who  has  practised  this  accursed  decep¬ 
tion?” 

“  I  see  it  all  now.  It’s  my  aunt’s 
doing.” 

“Oh,  my  love,  you  give  me  hope — you 
renew  my  life.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  foil 
the  plotter.” 

“Yes,  William — too  late,  too  late!  My 
aunt  has  devoted  the  best  years  of  her  life  to 
the  care  of  me.  I  cannot  expose  her  wrong¬ 
doing.  I  must  keep  my  promise  to  Mr. 
Corringe.  We  must  say  farewell.” 

“Be  it  so,  Miss  Bowman;  but  do  not, 
when  you  say  farewell,  profess  regret  for 
me.  Your  pardon,  Agnes.  You  are  acting 
prudently,  and  dutifully  to  your  aunt.” 

“William,  I  love  you  with  a  love  that 
can  never  die.  But  this  is  madness,  it  is 
wickedness,  it  is  shameful.  Go  from  me, 
William.  If  ever  you  loved  me,  go  from  me. 
If  my  honour  is  dear  to  you,  leave  me.” 

“  I  obey  you,  Agnes.  God  have  mercy 
on  us.” 

He  bent  over  Agnes,  kissed  her  fore¬ 
head,  and  walked  away  quickly.  It  was 
with  a  painful  effort  that  Agnes  returned  to 
the  spot  where  she  had  left  her  attendant 

“Lawk  a  daisy,  my  dear,  how  flustered 
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you  do  look,  to  be  sure !  -  I  only  hope  that 
you  and  that  good  Lieutenant  Peyton — ■” 

“Stop,  Nursey,  you  must  never  again 
speak  of  him.” 

When  they  got  home,  they  found  Alfred 
waiting.  He  proposed  a  drive  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Agnes  pleaded  headache  and  fatigue, 
and  said  she  should  not  leave  her  room  till 
the  dinner  hour;  and  abruptly  bade  Alfred 
good  morning. 

Alfred  went  to  his  lodgings.  His  father 
was  there. 

“Father,  is  there  no  escape  from  this 
misery?  Must  I  marry  a  girl  who  hates 
me?” 

“  I  don't  know  about  marrying  a  girl  who 
hates  you ;  but  you  must  marry  Agnes  Bow¬ 
man,  and  on  the  day  appointed,  or  you 
know  the  consequences. 

“Misery  and  disgrace  for  you,  and  dis¬ 
grace  for  my  mother.” 

“Aye,  Alf;  and  punishment  for  your 
mother!” 

“  Punishment  tor  my  mother!” 

“Not  knowing  what  she  did,  she  helped 
me  with  the  forgeries ;  and  she  would  not 
get  off.” 

“  Enough,  sir.  I  will  do  as  you  direct.” 

So  the  doleful  wooing  went  on.  The 
aunt  again  spoke  to  her  brother,  and  he  asked 
Agnes  if  she  repented  of  the  engagement. 
And  Agnes  said  she  did  not ;  and  her  uncle 
was  satisfied. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  SEARCH. 

MR.  BOWMAN  would  have  been  better 
informed  as  to  the  state  of  the  heart 
of  his  niece  if  his  attention  had  not  been 
absorbed  in  the  search  for  Lucy.  The  pur¬ 
suit  had  been  hot,  eager,  and  ably  directed. 
There  was  no  stint  of  gold.  All  the  avail¬ 
able  detective  talent  of  the  metropolis  had 
been  employed  and  lavishly  paid.  The 
wonderful  equanimity  of  Cheesey  could 
hardly  withstand  the  constant  demands  of 
the  detectives  to  rush  here,  there,  and  every¬ 
where  at  a  moment's  notice.  Under  any 
other  circumstances,  his  master  would  have 
protested  against  being  deprived  of  his 
faithful  attendant;  but  now  his  one  desire, 
his  one  purpose,  was  to  find  Lucy.  He 
promised  a  handsome  reward  for  success. 
At  first  ;£ioo,  then  ^500,  and  at  last 
1,000. 

John  Bowman,  however,  was  baffled. 
Two  months  of  hard  work  and  lavish  ex¬ 


penditure  had  been  in  vain.  Lucy  had  not 
been  traced  beyond  the  railway  station  at 
Birmingham,  where  a  porter  remembered 
her  giving  up  her  ticket. 

It  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  Mr.  Bow*: 
man.  He  was  vexed  at  the  failure.  He  was 
not  used  to  having  his  will  thwarted.  Then 
he  was  anxious  about  the  girl,  and  grieved 
for  the  heart-breaking  sorrow  of  the  parents. 
Mr.  Bowman  was  fretful  and  irritable,  and 
looked  ill 

Cheesey  had  just  returned  from  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  to  tell  his  master  that  a  sup¬ 
posed  clue  led  to  nothing. 

“  Well,  Cheesey,  it  may  be  a  long  job, 
but  I  won’t  give  in.  And  look  you,  Cheesey, 

•  you  are  not  to  give  in,  and  nobody  is  to 
give  in;  and  mark  me,  I  make  the  paying 
for  this  search  a  first  charge  on  my  property. 

I  will  not  be  beaten.” 

“  The  search  would  not  go  on  none  the 
better  if  you  was  laid  up,  sir;  and  it  won't 
go  on  none  the  worse  for  your  taking  care 
of  yourself.” 

“I  am  out  of  sorts,  Cheesey.  I  don’t 
card  to  go  anywhere  or  to  do  anything.” 

“  Oh,  I’ve  had  my  weather  eye  on  you,  sir,” 
said  Cheesey,  with  animation.  “  Your  horses’ 
feet  aint  made  their  mark  on  the  Row  for 
weeks.  You  have  a  chop  at  home  in  place 
of  your  dinner  at  the  club.  As  to  whist,  you 
might  have  forgotten  it,  or  never  have  learnt 
it.  When  one  don't  care  for  nothing  one 
has  been  brought  up  to,  and  growed  up  to 
like,  it  aint  what  I  calls  a  healthy  sign.” 

Cheesey  wiped  his  brow  with  the  cuff  of 
his  coat,  and  his  master  smiled. 

“Cheesey,  nature  intended  you  for  an 
orator  and  a  sage.  We  will  appear  in  Rotten- 
row  in  the  morning.” 

Mr.  Bowman  had  committed  a  too  common 
error.  No  man  can  be  healthy  or  happy 
unless  he  has  one  or  two  hobby-horses,  and 
rides  them  regularly.  When  a  man  is  pressed 
with  work  or  is  worried,  the  hobby-horse 
exercise  is  more  than  ever  necessary;  and 
at  such  times  men  neglect  their  hobbies. 
Cheesey  was  right  If  his  master  had  taken 
his  morning  ride,  dined  at  his  club,  and  had 
his  rubber  or  two,  he  would  have  been  in  , 
better  health,  and  the  search  would  have 
gone  on  quite  as  well.  But  it  is,  as  above  [ 
remarked,  a  too  common  error  to  lock  the  ( 
hobby-horse  stable  when  hobby-horse  exer-  / 
cise  is  most  needful.  , 

“  And,  sir,  Mr.  Bangs  is  a-waiting  to  see 
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“  To  repeat  your  report,  Cheesey.  But  I 
will  see  him.” 

Exit  Cheesey  and  enter  Mr.  Bangs — that 
is,  Jem  Bangs,  the  eminent  detective. 

“  So,  Bangs,  it  is  the  old  story.  No  trace. 
But  I  told  Cheesey,  and  I  tell  you,  that  I 
won't  give  in,  and  nobody  must  give  in.” 

“  Which  I  call  pluck  and  principle,"  said 
Mr.  Bangs.  “Giving  in  is  a  game  I’don't 
like.  A  hundred  clues  turn  out  broken 
threads;  but  the  hundred-and-oneth  brings 
you  dead  on  your  hare.” 

“We  will  try  the  thousand-and-oneth, 
Bangs,  if  necessary.  Have  you  anything  to 
suggest  this  morning?” 

“  Mr.  Bowman,  I  have.  There's  a  clue 
I've  hit  which  I  do  believe  will  lead  to  an 
exposure  of  the  mystery.  Mr.  Cheesey,  sir, 
is  a  good  man,  and  your  confidential ;  but  I 
dare  not  let  him  have  a  wink  at  my  new 
clue.  You  will  see,  sir,  that  it  would  not  be 
fair.” 

“I  will  keep  your  secret,  Mr.  Bangs. 
May  it  prove  worth  preserving." 

“Hear  the  evidence,  and  then  for  the 
verdict  Here  are  the  two  letters  of  Miss 
Hayward,  Mr.  Bowman,"  said  Bangs,  taking 
the  letters  out  of  his  pocket-book.  “  I  have 
laid  out  ten  of  your  good  sovereigns  on 
them,  and  I  will  tell  you  why." 

“Never  mind  about  the  money,  Bangs, 
but  out  with  what  you  have  done.” 

“  I  will  be  as  quick  as  possible  over  the 
ground,  but  you  can't  get  to  a  place  without 
going  to  it.  Did  you  ever  notice  anything 
particular  about  the  last  note — the  note  that 
came  with  the  London  postmark?" 

“  It  is  signed  Lucy,  and  not  Lucy  Hay¬ 
ward.” 

“Right  you  are,  sir,  as  two  from  two  and 
carry  nought  is  right.  But  the  point  has 
been  worked,  and  is  of  no  account.” 

“What  is  your  point,  Bangs?"  asked  Mr. 
Bowman,  lighting  a  pipe  he  had  been  filling. 

“Look  at  'em,  sir.  First  at  the  farewell 
one.  You  can  see  without  specs  that  when 
Miss  Hayward  wrote  that  she  felt  every 
dot  of  it  Pretty  handwriting ;  but  blotchy, 
scratchey,  and  shakey.  Now  turn  to  the 
t'other.  Here's  a  girl  writing  a  line  to  her 
father  and  mother  under  circumstances  that 
would  wring  the  feelings  of  a  paving  stone, 
if  it  had  any.  Well,  Mr.  Bowman,  what 
do  you  see?  Is  it  scratchy,  or  blotchey,  or 
shakey?  No,  Mr.  Bowman,  it  aint.  It's 
upright,  downright,  and  regular  as  an  in¬ 
voice." 


“Yes,  Bangs — yes,  my  friend;  you  are 
right,  perfectly  right.  And  what  do  you 
make  of  it?” 

Mr.  Bowman  had  been  disappointed  so 
often,  that  he  was  not  greatly  exhilarated  by 
the  discovery  of  Mr.  Bangs.  He  leant  back 
in  his  chair,  and  blew  clouds  of  smoke  in 
the  direction  of  the  detective. 

“  That  notion  come  over  me  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den;  and,  thinks  I,  it's  a  queer  business. 
You  may  force  a  party,  says  I  to  myself,  to 
scrawl  the  particular  words  you  tell  her 
for  to  write,  but  the  King  of  the  Cannibals 
himself  couldn't  steady  a  girl's  hand  con- 
trarywise  to  her  feelings.” 

Mr.  Bowman  put  down  his  pipe. 

“  So,  says  I  to  my  own  dear  self,  I  will 
just  try  if  this  here  scent  is  anyway  genuine. 
I  walked  with  the  letters  to  Mr.  Ogle,  the  gent 
who  is  the  very  first  in  the  line  for  finding 
out  what  is  genuine  and  what  aint  in  the 
way  of  forgery.  First,  I  showed  him  the  en¬ 
velopes.  He  looks  at  them  for  a  minute  or 
two. 

“  ‘Not  wrote  by  the  same]individual,'  says 
he. 

“ ‘Sure?’ says  I. 

“  ‘Swear  it,'  says  he.  Then  he  looks  at 
the  letters:  ‘Not  wrote  by  the  same  hand,' 
says  he. 

“  ‘Sure?*  says  I.  * 

“  ‘Swear  it,'  says  he. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Bowman,  to  make  the  point 
surer,  I  took  it  to  Mr.  Finster,  the  rival 
of  old  Ogle,  and  I  goes  through  the  same 
trial.  He  passes  the  same  sentence;  and 
when  I  asks  him  if  he  is  certain,  he  says  to 
me — 

“  ‘  Why,  Bangs,  you  must  be  blind  as  a 
one-eyed  potato  not  to  see  for  yourself  that 
they  wasn't  wrote  by  the  same.  It  don't 
need  an  expert  to  make  that  discovery.'  ” 

“  I  do  not  doubt  the  skill  of  the  experts," 
said  Mr.  Bowman,  after  a  pause.  “But 
the  discovery  affords  us  no  help.  The 
London  postmark  was  a  false  scent;  that  is 
all.” 

“And  I  ask  you  why,  sir,  we  was  put  on 
a  false  scent?” 

“For  the  same  reason  that  the  girl's 
whereabouts  was  concealed.” 

“  No,  Mr.  Bowman — that  won't  do.  Any¬ 
how*,  why  run  the  risk  of  the  false  writing? 
It  looks  to  me  as  if  there  had  been  foul 
work,  and  Miss  Hayward  could  do  more  in 
the  writing  or  any  other  accomplishment.” 

“  That  is  a  horrible  suspicion,  Bangs;  and 
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I  do  not  think  it  justified  by  the  little  we 
know.” 

“Don't  try  short  cuts  to  the  winning- 
post,  sir,  or  you  will  come  to  grief.  First 
hear,  sir,  and  then  out  with  your  verdict, 
without  even  retiring  from  the  box.” 

“  Go  on,  Bangs,”  said  Mr.  Bowman,  fill¬ 
ing  a  pipe. 

“When  this  writing  discovery  was  fresh 
upon  me,  your  note  comes  asking  me  to  go 
with  Mr.  Cheesey  to  Wolverhampton ;  which 
we  did,  but  it  turned  out  a  blank.” 

“  So  Cheesey  has  told  me.” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Bowman;  but  though  that 
particular  bite  was  no  catch,  the  journey 
was  not  a  blank  day.  I've  found  out  the 
man  who  kept  company  with  Miss  Hay¬ 
ward.” 

“  What?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Bowman. 

“  I  say,  sir,  that  I’ve  found  the  man  that 
kept  company  with  Miss  Hayward,  and  I 
could  lay  hands  on  him  within  the  hour.” 

“  Who  is  it?” 

Mr.  Bangs  looked  hard  at  his  questioner, 
and  replied,  in  a  low  but  emphatic  tone — 

“  Alfred  Corringe.” 

Mr.  Bowman  flung  his  pipe  into  the  fire¬ 
place  and  started  up. 

“  Bangs,  I  like  that  young  man.  I  have 
faith  in  him.  Could  I  like  and  have  faith 
in  a  man  who  could  so  forget  the  duty  he 
owed  to  tfie  girl  he  loved  as  never  to  ask 
whether  she  was  w’ell  or  ill,  whether  she 
was  or  was  not  found — who  could  have  done 
something  and  did  not  do  what  he  might 
have  done  to  clear  up  the  mystery  and  miti¬ 
gate  the  agony  of  the  father  and  mother? 
Bangs,  you  must  be  wrong.” 

“No,  Mr.  Bowman — my  information  is 
right  to  the  letter.  The  sister  is  the  wit¬ 
ness.” 

“The  sister !  What,  little  Dumpling  keep 
silence  when  she  saw  the  misery  of  her 
parents!” 

“Yes, sir;  andwould have  doneso still, but 
for  a  ruse.  She  had  been  sworn  by  Miss 
Hayward  never  to  tell  about  Alfred  Cor¬ 
ringe;  but  when  I  spoke  of  foul  work  she 
screamed,  poor  girl,  and  revealed.” 

“  I  will  see  him,”  said  Mr.  Bowman,  with 
his  hand  on  the  bell. 

“ Don't,”  interposed  the  detective.  “  This 
is  a  serious  business,  and  we  roust  go  warily 
about  it  It  is  a  question  of  public  justice.” 

“  Have  you  more  to  tell  me,  Bangs?” 

“Not  in  the  way  of  facts,  except  one  or 
two  that  you  do  not  look  at,  though  they 


are  before  you,  staring  you  out  of  counte-  ! 
nance.” 

“What  are  they,  Bangs?”  j 

“  You  have  told  me  that  Miss  Hayward  j 
is  an  honest  girl.” 

“  That  is  true.”  j 

Do  honest  girls  have  two  lovers?” 

At  any  other  time,  Mr.  Bowman  would  , 
have  told  him  that  if  flirting  is  a  proof  of  | 
dishonesty,  then  an  honest  girl  is  not  to  be  j 
found.  But  Mr.  Bowman  had  now  no  dis-  ' 
position  for  jesting. 

“Well,  Bangs?” 

“Would  an  honest  girl  have  one  lover 
and  go  off  with  another?”  j 

"  Your  point  is  a  strong  one,  Bangs.” 

“  Would  an  honest  girl  leave  father  and 
mother,  unless  by  the  wish  of  the  man  she  I 
intended  to  marry?”  I 

“You  think,  then,  that  Corringe  has  this  i 
poor  girl  in  concealment?” 

“  Or  worse.”  1 

“  Or  worse,  Bangs!  What  shall  we  do?”  1 
“  Watch  for  a  day  or  two— -which  is  pro¬ 
vided  for.  He  does  not  know  that  a  pair  1 
of  eyes  are  on  him,  though  they  are  so  from 
the  moment  he  rises  till  he  sleeps  again.  If  | 
we  can  find  the  girl  on  the  quiet,  that  is  the 
best  thing  to  be  done.  If  not,  the  case  | 
must  go  before  the  public.” 

“  If  Corringe  has  taken  the  girl  from  her  i 
home — ”  I 

“If,  Mr.  Bowman !”  interposed  Mr.  Bangs. 
“Say  that  Corringe  has  done  this,  then  j 
we  shall  find  the  girL”  | 

“  Unless  it  is  worse  than  taking  her  from 
home.”  ‘  : 

“  I  know  the  young  man.  I  am  forced  | 
to  think  him  a  villain.  I  know  he  is  not  a  1 
blood-stained  villain.” 

“  So  much  the  more  reason  for  keeping 
it  dark  for  a  day  or  two,  whilst  we  are  peer¬ 
ing  in  and  looking  out.” 

“But  Alfred  Corringe  is  to  marry  my  ■ 
niece  in  a  week.  I  must  stop  that,  at  all 
events.” 

“  Certainly,  sir,  by  all  means;  but  not  by 
dismasking  our  clue.  Give  me  three  days, 
and  by  that  time  all  will  be  done  that  need 
be  before  the  tally-ho.  Any  other  proceed¬ 
ing  might  baulk  justice,  and  leave  the  fate 
of  poor  Miss  Hayward  in  mystery  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  except  to  those  who 
brought  about  the  affair.” 

“  I  promise  to  keep  the  secret  for  three 
days.  Smoke  a  pipe  with  me  at  ten  to 
night,  Bangs.  We  will  then  talk  over  the 
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matter.  You  have  furnished  me  with  a  lump 
of  news  that  is  hard  to  swallow,  and  will  be 
long  in  digesting.” 

When  Bangs  departed,  Mr.  Bowman  paced 
the  room  for  nearly  an  hour.  He  was  pale 
and  wan,  and  there  was  an  occasional  quiver 
of  the  upper  lip. 

“  Bangs  is  right.  The  son  is  as  heartless 
as  the  father,  and  a  more  daring  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  villain.  He  wants  the  fortune  of 
Agnes ;  and  lest  Lucy  should  spoil  the  game 
he  has  trapped  her.  Another  week,  and  the 
discovery  would  have  been  too  late.  Y ou  have 
given  me  a  spell  of  care  and  trouble — you 
have  brought  misery  on  a  pure  and  happy 
home,  Alfred  Corringe.  You  shall  reap  as 
you  have  sown.  If  the  law  cannot  reach 
you,  I  can.” 

Cheesey  came  into  the  room. 

“You  have  not  said  whether  you  will 
dine  at  the  club,  sir.” 

“  It  will  not  do  to  be  moping  over  it  at 
home,”  said  Mr.  Bowman,  speaking  as  it  were 
to  himself.  “Yes,  Cheesey,  I  shall  dine  at 
the  club,  unless  I  honour  the  damask  of 
Mrs.  Christie.” 

“  You  must  go  somewhere,  and  do  some¬ 
thing,  for  you  look  as  if  all  the  colour  had 
been  boiled  out  of  the  blood  of  your  face.” 

“  Don't  be  alarmed,  Cheesey.  A  rest,  a 
walk,  and  a  feed  will  restore  my  com¬ 
plexion.” 

CHAPTER  VI. 

MISrfR  CORRINGE  IS  STARTLED. 

MR.  CORRINGE  hired  apartments  at 
Islington,  the  diminutive  parlours  of 
a  six-roomed  house,  in  a  street  overflowing 
with  children,  and  a  favourite  resort  of 
organ  men.  He  said  that  he  wanted  the 
bracing  air  of  the  northern  suburb ;  but  no 
one  believed  the  story.  Miser  Corringe 
went  to  Islington  to  decrease  his  expendi¬ 
ture.  Alfred  ventured  to  remonstrate. 

“  I  never  have,  and  I  never  will  fling  my 
money  into  the  gutter.  No  one  will  think 
the  worse  of  me.  When  a  man  gets  fame  as 
a  miser,  the  more  he  saves,  the  more  he  is 
worshipped.  Instead  of  grumbling  at  my 
economy,  you  had  better  write  and  ask 
your  mother  to  stitch  up  her  blessed  mouth 
whilst  I  am  being  robbed  in  this  ruinous 
den  of  London.” 

This  harangue,  delivered  at  breakfast,  was 
cut  short  by  the  landlady  bringing  in  two 
eggs  that  had  been  ordered  by  Alfred. 

“  If  I’d  been  as  reckless,  Alf,  you  would 


have  been  looking  for  muddy  crusts  in 
gutters,  and  thankful  to  get  them.  What 
does  a  man  want  with  eggs,  encouraging 
the  appetite,  and  devouring  what  would 
grow  into  food  enough  for  a  family?  If  I'd 
my  way,  Alf,  I'd  stop  egg-eating  by  Act  of 
Parliament” 

Alfred  thought  it  best  to  change  the  topic. 

“  How  is  your  head  this  morning?” 

“  None  the  worse,  and  no  thanks  to  you,” 
growled  the  old  man.  “You  and  your  hope¬ 
ful  mother  are  not  coming  into  my  shoes 
yet  Look  how  I  take  care  of  the  last 
farthing.  Do  I  call  in  a  doctor?  No;  that 
is  the  game  of  fortune  kickers,  like  you  and 
your  precious  mother.  I  go  as  an  out¬ 
patient  to  a  hospital  And  though  the  liquor 
is  awful  dear,  it  serves  for  food  as  well  as 
physic.” 

It  was  evening,  and  Mr.  Corringe,  who 
had  nipped  away  the  day,  sat  before  the 
fire  dozing,  when  he  was  awakened  by  his 
landlady. 

“  Please,  sir — ” 

“  Where's  the  candles?  Quick  with  the 
candles,  I  say.” 

“  Yes,  sir  ;  and  here  is — ” 

Mr.  Corringe  stamped  his  foot. 

“  Will  you  bring  me  candles?” 

He  stirred  the  fire,  and  shuddered. 

“  How  cold  it  is,  and  how  I  do  hate  the 
dark.” 

The  landlady  brought  in  a  pair  of  candles. 

“  Please,  sir,  here's  a  gentleman  as  wants 
to  see  you,  and  who  has  called  this  after¬ 
noon.” 

A  man  wearing  a  thick  gray  beard,  and 
muffled  in  a  pilot  coat,  entered;  and  the 
landlady  disappeared,  after  giving  the  wicks 
of  the  candles  a  fillip  with  a  hair  pin  that 
she  had  furtively  and  dexterously  plucked 
from  her  head. 

Mr.  Corringe  and  the  stranger  looked  at 
each  other  for  a  full  minute  without  speaking. 

“Who  are  you?  What  do  you  want? 
Why  don’t  you  speak?  How  dare  you  come 
into  my  room  in  that  hangdog,  felon  way?” 

The  stranger  laughed. 

“What,  Nat,  don't  you  know  me?” 

The  old  man  reeled  as  if  he  had  been 
shot.  The  stranger  made  a  movement  to 
assist  him. 

“Stop !  ”  exclaimed  Mr.  Corringe,  hoarsely. 
“Who  are  you?” 

“  What,  Nat,  have  you  forgotten  Phil  Mas¬ 
sey?” 
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The  old  man  gasped  for  breath;  but  in  a 
minute  seemed  to  have  mastered  his  emo¬ 
tion.  He  held  the  candle  above  his  head, 
and  gazed  at  the  stranger. 

“What  about  Phil  Massey?”  asked  Mr. 
Corringe,  in  a  low  but  steady  voice. 

“What  about  me?  What!  Volumes — 
volumes  of  adventures.  But  after  well-nigh 
ten  years*  absence,  this  is  not  an  over-warm 
greeting.” 

“You  Phil  Massey!  You  are  an  im¬ 
postor.  Massey  has  been  dead  for  years.” 

“  This  is  provoking — to  come  home,  and 
to  be  coolly  told  you  have  been  dead  for 
years !  I  will  see  you  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
perhaps  when  others  know  me  you  will  re¬ 
member  me.  Why,  even  Bowman’s  servant, 
who  gave  me  your  address,  knew  my  face. 
Good  night.” 

“  Don’t  go.  I  have  been  ill.  I  am  ill. 
•  My  nerves  are  bad,  and  you  startled  me. 
Come  here,  let  me  look  at  you.” 

The  man  crossed  the  room,  and  stood  so 
that  the  light  of  the  candles  fell  upon  his 
face. 

“  ¥ou  are  Phil  Massey.  Good  God,  how 
did  you  come  here?” 

The  old  man  suffered  Massey  to  take  his 
hand,  and  then  sat  in  the  easy-chair. 

“  You  are  as  cold  as  a  Lapland  fog,  Nat 
Have  you  any  spirit  in  the  place?” 

Mr.  Corringe  pointed  to  the  cupboard. 
Nat  found  the  brandy,  and  gave  the  old  man 
a  glass  of  the  liquor,  and  took  a  like  dose. 

“  It’s  very  strong,  and  so  dreadfully  dear,” 
gasped  Mr.  Corringe. 

“  Bravo,  Nat !  You  are  at  your  old  game. 
The  Bank  of  England  must  be  a  pauper  to 
you  by  this  time.  And  I  say,  old  boy,  it 
isn’t  half  a  bad  card  you  are  playing  with 
Alfred.  Bowman’s  servant  showed  me  the 
milk  in  that  cocoa  nut.” 

“/What  is  that  to  me?  I  don’t  marry  the 
girl,  or  get  her  fortune.” 

“  But  your  son  does.” 

“  If  my  son  breaks  his  leg,  it  doesn’t  break 
mine,  and  his  luck  doesn’t  fill  my  pocket.” 

“  But,  Nat,  he  gets  well  settled,  and  off 
your  hands.” 

“  I  shall  save  his  keep,  and  I  need  do  so. 
But,  Massey,  what  kept  you  away,  and  what 
has  brought  you  back?” 

“I  went  away  because  I  was  a  middle-aged 
fool,  who  is  the  most  stupid  and  obstinate  of 
all  fools.  I  was  crossed  in  love  and  fortune, 
and  went  abroad.  My  ship  was  wrecked — 
but  you  know  all  about  that  from  the  papers. 


I  read  that  I  was  reported  among  the  drowned, 
and  I  thought  I  would  let  it  be  believed.  That 
is  just  seven  years  ago.  I  went  every¬ 
where  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  settled  in 
Australia.  I  did  tolerably — lived  well,  and 
put  by  a  trifle.  When  I  got  well  of  a  fever, 
I  grew  home-sick.  Also  I  thought  of  old 
Bowman’s  queer  trust,  and  that  I  ought  to  be 
at  hand.  The  girl  must  be  dose  on  one  and 
twenty.” 

“  Very  nigh,  very  nigh.” 

“And  with  interest,  it  must  be  over 
^aS.ooo.” 

“Over  that — over  that,  no  doubt,”  said 
the  old  man,  abstractedly. 

“  Come,  Nat,  that  won’t  go  down  with  me. 
You  know  to  the  sweating  of  a  brass  far¬ 
thing  what  it  comes  to.” 

“  You  shall  see  for  yourself,  Phil.” 

“  It  will  be  a  big  surprise.” 

“  No  doubt;  and  if  we  never  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag,  it  would  be  a  big  fortune 
for  us.” 

“  Nat  Corringe  !  ”  exclaimed  Massey, 
“are  you  mad?  What,  rob  the  orphan !” 

“Are  you  mad?  Do  you  think  I  would 
rob  my  son?  So,  you  cannot  take  a  joke  as 
a  joke.” 

“Yes,  I  can,  Nat;  but  you  never  were  a 
joker,  and  it  is  not  a  joking  matter.  Do  you 
remember  how  the  old  gentleman  gasped 
out  the  oath  he  put  to  us?” 

“A  little  more  brandy,  Phil  The  start 
has  shaken  my  nerves.” 

The  old  man  drank  a  glass  of  liquor,  and 
so  did  Massey. 

“  It  is  mighty  strong,  and  awful  dear,  Phil; 
but  you  are  welcome — you  are  welcome. 
Will  you  do  me  a  favour,  that  I  would  not 
ask,  only  I  am  ill?” 

“Yes,  Nat,  for  old  scores  are  wiped  out, 
and  you  can’t  help  your  nature.” 

“Will  you  go  to  Wolverhampton  in  the 
morning?” 

“That  is  where  I  mean  going.  I  wonder 
how  many  of  my  relations  and  friends  are 
living?” 

“We  will  go  together.” 

“You  go,  Nat !  Why,  you  must  attend  the 
wedding.” 

“That  is  what  I  can’t  do,  Phil.  I  feel 
that  the  excitement  would  kill  me.  You 
go  down  with  me,  return  with  the  papers, 
and  tell  the  secret.” 

“Does  not  Alfred  know  it?” 

“Not  a  word  of  it.  How  could  I  tell 
him?” 
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“Quite  right,  Nat.  But  the  world  may 
say  unpleasant  things.” 

“The  world  can’t  say  we  did  not  keep  our 
oath.  The  world  can’t  say  that  Agnes  was 
trapped  by  the  son  of  a  pauper.” 

“What  an  advantage  it  is  to  be  rich. 
Wealth  covers  a  vast  deal  of  sinfulness  that, 
if  done  by  poor  men,  would  be  called  by  a 
harder  name.” 

“  Be  here  at  ten  in  the  morning.” 

“  To  the  second,  Nat.  You  must  doctor 
a  little.” 

“  I  am  wiry,  Phil — I  am  wiry.  A  rest  will 
put  me  on  my  legs.  And  to  be  confidential, 
after  my  son  is  married,  I  mean  to  take  it 
easy.  I  do,  indeed — I  swear  I  do.” 

After  a  few  inquiries  about  friends,  Phil 
departed. 

Mr.  Corringe  summoned  the  landlady, 
and  bade  her  make  up  the  fire  and  fill  the 
scuttle,  to  set  up  fresh  candles,  and  to  let 
him  have  a  lamp,  as  he  wished  to  read  till 
a  late  hour. 

“  Tell  my  son  he  must  not  disturb  me. 
Umph !”  he  muttered,  as  he  locked  his  door; 
“this  will  do.  Two  boxes  of  lucifers,  box  of 
night  lights,  two  fresh  candles,  a  lamp 
that  will  bum  for  twelve  hours,  and  a  fire. 
No  fear  of  being  left  in  the  dark.  I’d  give 
— I  swear  I’d  give  half  I  am  worth  to 
any  doctor  who  could  cure  me  of  this  hor¬ 
rid  fear  of  the  dark.  It  is  always  on  me, 
and  it  is  killing  me — it  is  killing  me.” 

He  munched  a  biscuit  and  drank  some 
brandy  and  water.  He  sat  in  the  easy- 
chair,  with  the  lamp,  the  candles,  the  night- 
lights,  and  the  lucifers  within  reach. 

“  Now  to  think  about  that  Massey,  and 
what  to  do  with  him.” 

The  old  man  sat  brooding  over  the  fire 
for  hours. 

“  That  will  do.  I  have  it  clear  now — 
quite  clear.  I  won’t  lose  the  game.  If 
Massey  had  come  a  week  later,  and  I  had 
been  at  home,  it  might  have  been  ruin. 
Since  he  must  come,  he  comes  at  the  right 
moment.  I  Lhave  it  clear  now.  I  won’t 
lose  the  game.” 

CHAPTER  VII. 

BANGS  IS  WRONG. 

“  "DANGS,  we  must  decide  what  is  to  be 

-D  done,  and  do  it.  Not  next  week. 
Not  to-morrow.  But  to-night” 

“  This  wedding  bumps  down  every  other 
consideration,  and  makes  your  observation 
correct,  Mr.  Bowman.  Our  clue  has  not 


led  us  astray,  but  it  has  not  led  us  farther 
than  we  were  four  days  ago.” 

“-  And  what  do  you  advise,  Bangs?” 

“  I’ve  been  over  the  ground  pretty  often 
and  pretty  careful.  I  have  gone  over  it  in 
bed  and  out  of  bed.  I  think  I  am  right.  I 
say,  who  induced  Miss  Hayward  to  leave 
her  father  and  her  mother?  Her  lover,  says 
I.  Who  knows  where  she  is,  or  what  has 
become  of  her?  The  man  who  enticed  her 
from  home.  I  say,  arrest  Alfred  Corringe  on 
a  warrant.  We  have  enough  for  a  remand, 
and  when  it  gets  in  the  papers,  more  will 
come.  If  it  were  left  to  me,  I  should  get  a 
warrant,  and  have  him  before  a  magistrate 
to-morrow.” 

“  Bangs,  you  are  right  from  your  infor¬ 
mation;  but  I  know  all  you  know,  and  a 
little  more.  I  know  Alfred  Corringe,  and 
you  don’t.  I  am  persuaded  that  he  is  not 
guilty — at  least,  not  so  guilty  as  you  assume. 
I  will  have  him  here,  and  question  him  in 
your  presence.” 

“  It  is  hardly  fair  to  get  a  man  to  crimi¬ 
nate  himself.” 

“  Nonsense,  Bangs.  If  he  is  guilty,  let 
him  suffer.  If  he  is  innocent,  it  will  save 
three  families  from  needless  suffering.” 

Mr.  Bowman  wrote  a  note  to  Alfred, 
who  was  at  Mrs.  Christie’s,  requesting  him 
to  return  with  the  bearer,  Cheesey,  as  Mr. 
Bowman  wished  to  ask  him  one  or  two 
questions. 

Alfred  came.  He  shook  hands  with  Mr. 
Bowman,  but  was  surprised  by  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  constrained  manner. 

“  Be  seated,  Mr.  Corringe.  I  am  sorry  to 
call  you  from  the  agreeable  society  of  my 
sister  and  niece,  especially  as  the  business 
is  not  pleasant,  and  may  not  interest  you.” 

Alfred  courteously  assured  Mr.  Bowman 
that  he  was  happy  to  wait  on  him  at  any 
time. 

“  This  is  Mr.  Bangs,  who  has  been  assist¬ 
ing  me  in  the  business  I  wish  to  speak  to 
you  about.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the 
Haywards?” 

“Yes,  some  of  them,”  replied  Alfred,  and 
his  face  was  crimson. 

“Do  you  happen  to  know  Miss  Lucy 
Hayward?” 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Bowman.  It  is  a  most  painful 
subject,  and  what  I  have  to  say  must  be 
said  to  you  in  private.” 

“  If  the  gentleman  objects  to  a  witness, 
I  can  smoke  my  pipe  with  Mr.  Cheesey.” 

“  Remain  where  you  are,  Bangs.  Mr.  Cor- 
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ringe,  do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of 
Miss  Lucy  Hayward  ?” 

“  Miss  Lucy  Hayward?  She  is  married,” 
said  Alfred. 

“  My  question  is  plain  enough.  Do  you 
know  the  whereabouts  of  the  lady  who  was, 
'if  she  is  not,  Lucy  Hayward?” 

“  I  do  not.  Why  do  you  ask  me?  Why 
not  ask  her  parents?” 

Mr.  Bowman  looked  at  Alfred,  and  then 
glanced  at  Bangs. 

“  They  do  not  know  where  she  is.  They 
have  not  known  since  the  day  she  left  her 
home.  They  do  not  know  whether  she  is 
married  or  single,  living  or  dead.” 

Alfred’s  pale  face  and  agitation  convinced 
Mr.  Bangs  that  his  conclusions  were  not 
absolutely  correct. 

“This  is  terrible  news.  I  loved  Lucy 
with  my  whole  heart,  and  she  forsook  me ; 
and  I  bore  my  anguish  as  well  as  I  could, 
because  I  thought  she  was  happy.” 

“  Mr.  Corringe,”  said  Mr.  Bangs,  “  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  put  a  question,  would 
it  be  asking  too  much  if  you  were  to  tell  us 
when  you  last  saw  her  or  heard  from  her? 
It  may  be  a  clue.” 

“The  last  time  I  saw  her  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  October.  We  parted  in  love  and 
happiness.  I  had  to  visit  Holland,  on  busi¬ 
ness  for  my  father.  I  wrote  ten  letters, 
which  were  addressed  to  the  post-office,  and 
these  she  received.” 

“How  do  you  know  that?”  asked  Mr. 
Bangs. 

“  I  inquired  at  the  post-office,  and  they 
told  me  they  were  asked  for  and  taken 
away.  I  had  no  answers,  and  I  became 
anxious  and  even  alarmed.  At  length  I  got 
a  telegram,  which  said — ‘I  have  hurt  my 
hand,  and  I  can’t  write;  but  do  not  be 
uneasy,  for  I  am  quite  well,  and  doctor  says 

I  shall  be  able  to  use  my  hand  in  a  fort¬ 
night.’  ” 

“Have  you  got  that  telegram?”  asked  • 
Bangs. 

“Here  it  is,”  said  Alfred. 

“Will  you  lend  it  to  Mr.  Bowman  and 
me,  as  it  may  help  us.” 

“Yes,  but  take  care  of  it.  I  returned  to 
Wolverhampton  on  the  ioth  of  November. 

I  went  to  the  post-office  where  she  ad¬ 
dressed  letters  to  me,  as  I  thought  she 
might  have  been  able  to  write  a  line  to 
make  an  appointment,  as  I  had  written 
about  my  return.  I  found  this  letter  waiting 
for  me.” 

He  put  a  letter  in  Mr.  Bowman's  hands. 

It  was  from  Lucy,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

“Alfred — I  did  not  hurt  my  hand.  It 
was  false.  From  the  first  I  was  false  to 
you.  I  never  loved  you.  I  did  not  even 
like  you.  I  loved  another  dearly.  He  is 
poor.  You  are  rich.  I  thought  I  would 
get  your  money.  But  my  love  is  too  strong. 

I  have  gone  to  my  poor  lover.  I  dare  say 
you  will  go  to  father  and  mother,  and  let 
them  know  how  I  have  served  you.  It  will 
make  them  more  angry  with  me.  But  do 
what  you  like ;  the  more  revenge  you  take 
the  better.  Now  I  have  done  with  you.  I 
wish  you  well;  but  whilst  you  were  my 
lover,  I  hated  you. 

“Lucy  Hayward. 

“  It  is  the  last  time  I  shall  sign  this  name.” 

The  letter  was  closely  examined. 

Mr.  Bowman  took  the  two  letters  from  his 
pocket-book. 

“Are  both  those  in  Lucy’s  writing?” 

“  Undoubtedly,”  said  Alfred,  after  look¬ 
ing  at  them. 

“But  look  close  at  that  slip,  Mr.  Cor¬ 
ringe  and  Bangs.  Look  at  it  well,  and 
then  say  if  it  is  her  writing.” 

“  I  think  so.  I  am  sure  it  is,”  said  Alfred. 

“  Experts  say  it  is  not  her  writing.  And 

I  say  that  the  letter  to  you  is  not  her  writ¬ 
ing.” 

“Oh,  Lucy,  Lucy,  were  you  true  to  me? 
and  I - ” 

“  Mr.  Corringe,  ”  said  Mr.  Bowman,  “this 
is  a  grave  matter,  and  you  must  allow  me  to 
ask  you  another  question.  What  did  you  do 
when  you  got  this  letter?” 

“  Showed  it  her  sister.  She  told  me  that 
Lucy  had  gone ;  and  on  the  day  before  she 
left,  she  made  her  swear  that  she  would 
never  tell  a  soul  that  Lucy  had  known  me.” 

“  Did  your  father  know  of  your  courting 
her?”  asked  Bangs. 

“  No.  He  never  heard  her  name.  I 
was  sure  that  he  would  oppose  this  mar¬ 
riage,  and  therefore  I  kept  die  courtship  a 
secret.” 

“Bangs,  let  me  have  a  few  words  in  private 
with  Mr.  Corringe.” 

When  Bangs  had  left  the  room,  Mr.  Bow¬ 
man  said — 

“  I  have  been  right  and  wrong  about  you, 
Mr.  Corringe.  Mr.  Bangs  thought  that  you, 
the  lover  of  the  girl,  had  for  some  fell  pur¬ 
pose  beguiled  her  from  her  home.  I  pro¬ 
tested  that  you  were  incapable  of  such  brutal 
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conduct.  I  was  right.  You  did  not  beguile 
her  from  her  home.  You  are  not  responsible 
for  her  sufferings  or  fate.” 

“  Mr.  Bowman,  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
grief  and  terror  that  chokes  me.  Oh,  my 
Lucy — oh,  my  Lucy!” 

“  Yet  I  have  been  deceived  in  you,  Mr. 
Corringe.  I  thought  you  of  too  pure  a 
nature  to  forget  an  old  love  in  a  week.  I 
thought  you  too  honourable  to  marry  for 
pique,  and  to  wed  an  innocent  girl  to  life¬ 
long  misery.  Your  conduct  to  Agnes  is  in¬ 
defensible,  unjust,  and  cruel.” 

“  I  do  not  ask  for  acquittal.  I  do  not 
hope  to  have  your  esteem  or  sympathy. 
For  me  there  is  only  sorrow  and  despair.  But 
that  my  lips  are  sealed,  even  you  would 
hold  me  to  be  less  guilty  than  you  now  sup¬ 
pose.” 

“ Lips  sealed!  Another  secret.  Another 
mysterious  link  in  the  long  chain  of  mys¬ 
tery.  Speak  out,  Mr.  Corringe,  and  break 
the  fatal  spell.” 

“  The  secret  is  not  all  mine,  or  I  would. 
But  I  implore  you  to  see  Miss  Bowman. 
Tell  her  what  you  please,  and  also  that  she 
is  free  to  tell  you  what  she  knows  of  me. 
You  spurn  me,  but  I  trust  all — my  honour, 
my  duty,  and  my  name — to  your  honour 
and  your  discretion.” 

“  They  expect  you  at  Mrs.  Christie’s,  but 
I  will  go  in  your  stead.  I  will  see  Agnes. 
Will  you  wait  for  my  return?” 

“  Yes.  I  wish  to  see  you  after  you  have 
spoken  with  Miss  Bowman.  I  only  live  to 
aid  in  the  search  for  Lucy.  Oh,  my  poor 
dear,  what  shall  I  do — what  shall  I  do!” 

We  will  talk  of  that  when  I  have  seen 
Agnes.” 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

AGNES  EXPLAINS.  • 

GNES  was  requested  to  see  her  uncle 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  found  him  in 
the  morning-room. 

“Now,  nuncs,  what  is  the  grand  secret? 
I  love  to  hear  secrets.” 

“  The  business  that  brings  me  here  is  not 
a  matter  for  levity  or  jesting.” 

“I  did  not  mean  to  be  heartless,  Uncle 
John.  How  sad  you  look.  Do  tell  me 
what  has  happened.” 

“  I  have  neither  the  disposition  nor  the 
time  to  enter  into  tedious  explanations.  If 
you  have  confidence  in  me,  they  can  be 
reserved  for  another  occasion.  I  want  you 
to  put  off  your  marriage.” 


“  Uncle!”  said  Agnes,  colouring. 

“  I  do  not  nowsay  that  you  must  not  marry 
Mr.  Corringe;  but  I  do  say  you  must  put  oft 
your  marriage.” 

“  Uncle  John,  I  have  been  cruelly  played 
with.” 

“  Then,  why  marry  the  man?  I  am  aware 
of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Corringe.  It  is  cruel 
and  utterly  indefensible.” 

“  You  are  mistaken,  uncle.  Mr.  Corringe 
has  behaved  with  a  kindness  and  a  noble 
frankness  that  I  can  never  repay  and  never 
forget.” 

“Another  puzzle,”  said  Mr.  Bowman. 
“  Who,  then,  Agnes,  has  cruelly  played  with 
you?” 

“  One  I  ought  to  love,  and  do  love ;  one 
who  has  been  so  kind  to  me,  that  I  may  not 
even  resent  a  cruel  deception.” 

“  I  do  not  guess  your  riddle.  Who  is  it?” 

“  My  aunt.” 

‘Your  aunt!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Bowman. 
“  I  am  sure  you  are  unjust  to  the  woman 
who  has  devoted  her  life  to  the  care  of  you.” 

“You  know  about  Lieutenant  Peyton,” 
said  Agnes. 

“  I  have  seen  the  young  man.  I  heard 
that  there  was  a  flirtation  in  that  quarter.” 

“  It  was  not  flirtation,  uncle.  We  loved 
each  other,  and  were  engaged — that  is, 
secretly,  for  aunt  does  not  like  William — 
I  mean  Lieutenant  Peyton — because  he  is 
poor.” 

“And  she  cold-shouldered  the  young 
man?  And  you  were  pettish?  Is  that  the 
story,  Agnes?” 

“  No,  uncle.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  Lieutenant  Peyton  slighted  me.  He 
treated  me  coldly,  even  rudely.  I  was 
angry,  and  in  my  anger  engaged  myself  to 
Mr.  Corringe.  By  chance  I  met  Lieutenant 
Peyton,  and  I  found  that  he  had  been  de¬ 
ceived  by  a  letter  written  in  my  name,  and 
so  like  my  writing  that  any  one  might  be 
deceived.  That  letter  was  written  by  my 
aunt  She  nearly  succeeded  in  making  two 
people  miserable  for  life.  Uncle,  was  not 
that  cruel?” 

“  I  should  like  to  see  the  letter,”  said  Mr. 
Bowman. 

“  You  can.  William — I  mean  Lieutenant 
Peyton — returned  it  to  me,  and  here  it  is.” 

“  Why  do  you  say  that  your  aunt  wrote 
this?”  asked  Mr.  Bowtaan  when  he  had  read 
the  letter. 

“  Because  no  one  else  knew  so  much  about 
myself  and  Lieutenant  Peyton,  and  no  on< 
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else  could  so  copy  my  writing;  for  aunt 
taught  me  to  write,  and  our  hands  are  so 
much  alike.” 

“  If  your  aunt  wrote  this  letter,  I  am  sure 
that  her  motive  was  your  good;  yet,  Agnes*,  it 
was  a  wrong,  an  unpardonable  wrong.  But 
what  of  your  own  conduct?  You  love  this 
Lieutenant  Peyton,  and  you  are  about  to 
many  Mr.  Corringe.  Yet,  I  suppose,  if 
any  one  called  you  dishonest  and  pointed 
at  you  the  finger  of  scorn,  you  would  be 
offended.” 

“  Uncle,  I  am  honest.  I  am  not — but  I 
must  not  betray  the  secret  of  another.” 

“If  the  other  person  is  Mr.  Corringe, 
you  may  speak.  He  bade  me  say  that  you 
are  free  to  tell  me  all  you  know  about  his 
affairs.” 

“And  he  really  gave  me  permission?” 
asked  Agnes. 

“I  have  not  the  permission  in  writing, 
Agnes.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  having  my 
word  doubted.” 

“  Don’t  be  so  cross,  uncle,”  cried  Agnes, 
kissing  him.  “  I  do  not  doubt  you.  I  am 
not  going  to  marry  Mr.  Corringe.” 

“Well?”  said  Mr.  Bowman. 

“  And,”  continued  Agnes,  with  consider¬ 
able  agitation,  “I  am  going  to  marry  Wil¬ 
liam — 5  mean  Lieutenant  Peyton.” 

“When?” 

“On  Friday.” 

“Does  Mr.  Corringe  know  of  your  ar¬ 
rangements?” 

“  Oh,  yes.” 

“  You  purpose  to  bitterly  revenge  the 
conduct  of  your  aunt  Do  not — for  revenge 
is  not  becoming  your  age  and  position. 
Marry  the  man  you  love;  but  let  your  aunt 
know  what  you  intend  to  do.  Conceive  her 
mortification  when  the  wedding  guests  come 
next  day, and  she  has  to  say — “Oh, my  niece 
ran  off  yesterday  with  some  other  man !” 

“  I  will  do  as  you  wish,  uncle.  And  that 
is  how  Mr.  Corringe  and  William  wish  me 
to  act;  but  I  know  aunt  will  be  in  such  a 
dreadful  temper.” 

“  Leave  it  in  my  hands.  I  will  see  your 
aunt,  and  I  promise  you  that  she  will  not 
ask  you  to  marry  the  man  you  do  not  love, 
or  prevent  you  marrying  the  man  you  do 
love.” 

“And  I,  dear  nuncs,”  said  Agnes,  wiping 
her  eyes,  “could  never  be  happy  unless 
aunt  forgave  me.  And  I  told  William  I 
could  not” 

“Now,  Agnes,  a  word  about  Mr.  Corringe. 


He  referred  me  to  you  when  I  charged  him 
with  treating  you  cruelly  and  unjustly.”  | 

There  was  a  long  talk  about  Alfred;  and  1 
it  was  nigh  midnight  when  Mr.  Bowman  re¬ 
turned  home. 

“Your  hand,  Alfred  Corringe.  I  have 
judged  you  hastily.  You  have  been  sorely 
tempted,  and  you  have  not  fallen.  You 
have  acted  as  a  man  of  heart  and  a  man  of 
honour.  Let  us  be  friends.  I  have  sinned 
against  you  when  I  suffered  my  judgment  to 
rebel  against  the  instinpts  of  my  heart.” 

Alfred  grasped  the  outstretched  hand. 

“  Mr.  Bowman,  I  am  in  great  and  lasting 
sorrow;  but  thank  you  and  bless  you  for 
your  kindness  and  for  your  friendship.”  ! 

“You  ought  to  go  to  bed,  Alfred;  but 
you  would  not  sleep,  and  for  the  sleepless 
bed  is  torture;  so  we  will  pass  an  hour  or 
two  in  arranging  our  plans.  Don’t  be  cast 
down,  my  friend.  We  will  find  her  yet,  and 
it  may  be - ” 

“  No,  no.  Words  of  comfort  mock  my 
sorrow,  and  add  pain  to  pain.  Neither  for 
her  nor  for  me  is  there  hope.  Our  night  is 
endless.” 

CHAPTER  IX. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  RIDDLE. 

HE  wedding  of  Agnes  Bowman  was  not 
only  a  breath-taking  surprise  to  those 
who  were  present,  but  it  was  discussed  in 
drawing-rooms,  talked  about  by  club  gossips, 
and  made  the  subject  of  a  mysterious  para¬ 
graph  in  the  newspapers.  If  society  had  been 
behind  the  scenes,  the  affair  would  have 
been  a  greater  sensation,  and  supplied  no¬ 
velists  and  dramatists  with  an  original  and 
effective  plot. 

Agnes  treated  her  friends  to  a  grand  sensa¬ 
tion.  The  hearts  of  the  two  pew-openers 
were  gladdened  by  a  well-filled  middle  aisle, 
which  meant  a  harvest  of  shillings  and 
half-crowns  enough  to  find  them  in  beer 
and  spirits  for  months  to  come.  Mr.  Alfred 
Corringe  and  Lieutenant  Peyton  arrived 
early;  and  people,  in  smothered  whispers, 
vented  their  displeasure  that  Miss  Bowman 
had  allowed  Lieutenant  Peyton,  an  old 
flame,  to  be  Alfred’s  best  man.  But  when 
the  group  were  ranged  before  the  altar — 
when  Lieutenant  Peyton  stood  in  the  place 
of  the  bridegroom — when  he  took  the  hand 
of  the  bride,  and  said,  “I,  William,  take 
thee,  Agnes,”  there  were  irrepressible  ex¬ 
clamations.  Alfred  was  the  best  man,  and 
Agnes  was  married  to  Lieutenant  Peyton! 
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It  was  a  relief  when  the  ceremony  was 
over,  and  the  lookers-on  could  talk  freely 
about  what  had  happened.  No  words 
could  be  found  to  express  the  general  dis¬ 
gust  at  the  deceit  of  Agnes  and  the  hypo¬ 
crisy  of  Mrs.  Christie. 

Neither  Mr.  Bowman  nor  Alfred  returned 
with  the  bridal  party  to  Mrs.  Christie's. 
They  did  not  even  go  into  the  vestry  to 
sign  the  books.  When  the  bridegroom 
took  the  hand  of  the  bride,  and  said  — 
“  I,  William,  take  thee,  Agnes,"  there  was 
a  loud  outcry.  Mr.  Bowman  whispered 
to  Alfred,  and  left  the  party;  and  the 
instant  the  service  was  over,  Alfred  spoke 
a  word  to  Lieutenant  Peyton,  and  walked 
rapidly  down  the  aisle,  to  the  ineffable  dis¬ 
gust  of  the  pew-openers.  He  took  a  carriage, 
and  drove  to  Mr.  Bowman's. 

When  he  entered  the  room,  he  cast  an 
eager  glance  at  Mr.  Bowman,  and  then  stood 
gazing  at  the  girl  who  sat  upon  the  sofa. 

“  Courage,  dear  Alfred!"  said  Mr.  Bow¬ 
man.  “Your  sorrow  and  hers  is  over.  I  have 
shown  Lucy  the  false  letter  sent  to  you,  and 
told  her  of  your  faithful  love.  She  has  also 
been  cruelly  deceived,  but  she  is  restored  to 
you,  pure  and  true  and  loving  as  when  you 
last  parted.  Courage,  my  dears — courage !" 

Alfred,  not  moving  from  the  spot,  held 
out  his  arms.  Lucy  rose,  and  crying  “  Oh, 
Alfred,  dear,"  fell  on  the^ofa.  Alfred  moved 
then,  knelt  by  her,  entwined  his  arms  about 
her,  and  she  her  arms  about  him ;  and  they 
wept. 

Mr.  Bowman  stood  for  a  few  moments  at 
the  window.  He  was  almost  always  master 
of  his  emotions;  but  now  his  lip  quivered 
and  his  eye  was  dimmed.  When  he* was 
calm  he  turned  to  the  lovers  and  spoke  to 
them  firmly — with  the  firmness  of  a  strong 
man ;  yet  tenderly  and  gently,  as  if  his  voice 
were  the  voice  of  a  loving  woman. 

“  We  have  work  to  do  that  must  not  be 
delayed.  But  before  we  can  stir  in  our 
business  it  is  necessary  that  Alfred  should 
know  why  you  left  your  home.” 

Mr.  Bowman  took  from  his  pocket  a 
handful  of  letters  that  Lucy  had  given  him. 
Alfred  saw  that  instead  of  the  letters  he  had 
written  to  Lucy,  other  letters  purporting  to 
come  from  him  had  been  sent  to  her.  So 
wonderful  was  the  resemblance  of  hand¬ 
writing,  that  Alfred  was  obliged  to  read  them 
before  he  was  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the 
forgery.  Moreover,  the  forger  had  with 
great  skill  copied  the  peculiar  expressions  of 


endearment  that  were  in  Alfred’s  letters. 
The  last  letter  Lucy  received  was  to  the 
effect  that  he,  Alfred,  could  no  longer  con¬ 
ceal  his  position.  In  the  heat  of  a  quarrel 
he  had  struck  a  blow  that  would  doubtless 
prove  fatal.  His  only  chance  of  safety  was  in 
flight  He  should  not  return  to  England,  but 
before  the  letter  reached  her,  he  should  be 
passing  through  France,  going  overland  to 
Australia,  under  a  false  name.  He  enclosed 
twenty-five  pounds  in  bank  notes,  and  be¬ 
sought  her  to  set  out  without  delay  to 
London  or  Plymouth,  and  to  embark  in  the 
first  ship  that  sailed  for  Melbourne,  where 
he  would  be  awaiting  her  arrival.  Unless 
she  did  so,  he  should  die.  She  would  now 
see  why  he  had  been  afraid  to  post  his 
letters  in  Holland,  and  why  he  had  sent  them 
to  England  through  friends. 

The  letter  was  earnest  and  pathetic  in 
appeals  to  the  love  of  Lucy,  and  she  re¬ 
solved  to  follow  her  lover.  It  was  a  terrible 
trial  leaving  her  home,  but  the  jeopardy  of 
Alfred  gave  her  courage.  When  she  arrived 
in  London — she  travelled  by  night  train — 
she  went  to  a  coffee-house,  took  some  food, 
and  then  went  to  the  docks.  She  was  ac¬ 
costed  by  a  man,  who  asked  her  if  she  was 
looking  for  a  ship.  She  told  him  she  wanted 
to  go  to  Melbourne  by  the  first  ship  that 
sailed.  So  the  fellow  led  her  to  a  shipbroker’s 
office,  were  she  paid  ^15  for  a  berth  in  the 
good  ship  Atma .  When  asked  her  name, 
she  replied  Alice  Andrews,  which  was  the 
name  of  the  coffee-house  keeper  with  whom 
she  had  left  her  travelling-bag.  The  fellow 
who  took  her  to  the  shipbroker's,  and  got  a 
pound  for  his  trouble,  told  her  that  the 
vessel  would  be  off  in  a  week,  and  that  she 
had  better  get  ready.  Reserving  five  pounds 
for  living,  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  money — 
she  had  some  of  her  own  in  addition  to 
the  money  Alfred  had  sent  her — for  an  outfit. 
In  four  days  she  called  at  the  shipbroker's 
to  ask  when  she  was  to  go  on  board. 

“  The  Atma  will  be  sailing  the  last  week 
in  December,  which  will  give  you  time  to 
eat  your  Christmas  dinner  without  being  in 
a  flurry." 

Lucy  was  almost  stunned  with  this  in¬ 
telligence.  Would  he  return  her  money,  and 
let  her  go  by  another  ship? 

No,  he  would  not  return  her  money;  but 
seeing  her  anxiety,  the  clerk  assured  her  that 
the  Atma  was  a  marvellously  fast  ship,  and 
that  she  would  be  the  first  to  reach  Mel¬ 
bourne,  though  one  or  two  might  start  before 
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her.  Lucy  wrote  to  Alfred,  addressing  him 
by  his  assumed  name  at  the  Melbourne  post- 
office,  as  he  had  instructed  her  to  do  in  his 
letter. 

But  how  to  live  for  six  or  seven  weeks? 
The  coffee-house  keeper  being  consulted, 
thought  she  could  help  the  young  person. 
She  knew  a  lady  who  was  in  a  toy  bazaar, 
where  they  always  took  on  extra  hands  at 
holiday  time.  The  lady  was  good  enough 
to  mention  Lucy  to  the  manager,  and  he 
engaged  her  at  fifteen  shillings  a  week  wages. 

At  length  the  Atma  was  to  sail,  and  Lucy 
was  to  be  on  board  on  the  20th.  She 
went  to  the  shipbrokeris  office  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion,  and  whilst  waiting  for  the  clerk,  she  took 
up  a  newspaper  which  is  noted  for  its  social 
gossip.  Her  eye  lighted  on  a  paragraph 
that  she  read  over  and  over  again  before 
she  could  comprehend  it : — 

“A  marriage  has  been  arranged  between 
Alfred,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Corringe,  Esq., 
of  Wolverhampton,  and  Miss  Agnes  Bow¬ 
man.  The  lady  is  an  heiress,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Corringe  will  succeed  to  the  whole  of  his 
fathers  vast  wealth.  The  wedding  will  take 
place  in  April.” 

Lucy  did  not  wait  to  see  the  clerk.  She 
bought  a  copy  of  the  paper,  and  returned  to 
her  lodging.  The  grief  and  indignation  of 
the  unhappy  girl  broke  down  her  health; 
she  awakened  from  delirium  to  find  her¬ 
self  in  the  ward  of  a  hospital.  From  the 
hospital  she  was  sent  to  a  convalescent 
home  by  the  seaside.  When  her  strength 
was  restored  she  came  to  London,  with  the 
intent  of  going  abroad  as  a  companion, 
governess,  or  nursemaid.  She  could  not  go 
back  to  Wolverhampton.  The  treachery  of 
her  lover  had  filled  her  with  remorse  at  her 
conduct  to  her  father  and  mother.  Not 
until  she  was  afar  off,  not  until  an  ocean 
separated  her  from  the  home  she  had  for¬ 
saken,  would  she  write  to  her  family. 

She  found  the  address  of  Mrs.  Christie, 
and  inquired  if  Miss  Bowman  was  married. 
No;  but  she  was  to  be  married  the  next 
day.  What  a  night  Lucy  passed!  By  a 
mighty  effort,  she  went  out  early  in  the 
morning,  and  ascertaining  the  church  at 
which  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed, 
took  her  place  in  a  pew  from  which  she 
could  witness  the  ceremony.  She  saw  the 
bride  led  up  the  aisle  by  her  uncle.  She 
saw  her  lover.  She  was  surprised  at  Alfred 
not  standing  by  the  side  of  the  bride. 
When  Lieutenant  Peyton  took  the  hand  of 


the  bride,  and  spoke  the  words  of  betrothal, 
the  truth  was  apparent,  and  she  screamed 
and  fainted,  and  was  still  in  a  faint  when 
John  Bowman  came  to  her. 

“  You  can’t  doubt,  Alfred,  who  is  the 
writer  of  the  forged  letters,”  said  Mr.  Bow¬ 
man.  “I  have  other  information  which  re¬ 
veals  the  motive.  My  niece  is  entitled  to  a 
fortune  of  ^30,000,  left  in  secret  trust  by 
her  grandfather,  of  which  she  was  not  to  be 
informed  till  she  was  married  or  came  ot 
age.  The  trustees  were  your  father  and  Mr. 
Massey.  For  years  Mr.  Massey  was  out  of 
England,  and  was  supposed  to  be  dead. 
He  has  just  returned,  or  we  should  not  have 
known  of  the  fortune.” 

“  Do  as  you  will,”  said  Alfred.  “  I  dare 
not  plead  for  my  father.” 

“  He  is  old  and  feeble.  We  need  not 
punish  him.  No,  Alfred;  we  must  make 
him  give  up  this  money  that  has  tempted 
him  to  commit  such  a  grievous  crime,  and 
then  leave  him  to  reflect  upon  his  guilt,  and 
may  be  to  repent.  That  is,  I  believe,  the 
wish  of  Lucy.” 

“  Oh,  my  love !”  cried  Alfred,  “  how  can  I 
repay  such  affection  and  such  goodness?” 

“That  you  can  settle  hereafter.  In  an 
hour  we  must  be  on  the  way  to  Wolver¬ 
hampton.  Cheesey  has  gone  by  an  early 
train,  to  prepare  Lucy’s  family  for  the  happy 
meeting.” 

Lucy  kissed  Mr.  Bowman. 

“  Oh,  Squire,  how  kind  you  are !  Your 
kindness  is  almost  more  than  I  can  bear.” 

“Nonsense,  Curly  Mop!  Bangs, the  ex¬ 
cellent  detective,  who  was  wrong  from  the 
beginning,  has  gone  with  Cheesey  to  take 
carft  of  your  mother,  Alfred,  in  case  of  need. 
Now,  my  dear,  be  ready  to  start  in  less  than 
half  an  hour.  I  must  go  and  smoke  my 
pipe.” 

John  Bowman  is  an  habitual  smoker,  but 
somehow  the  smoke  on  this  occasion  made 
his  eyes  water. 

CHAPTER  X. 

MISER  CORRINGE  REVOKES.* 

HIL  MASSEY  was  more  surprised  than 
pleased  at  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Cor¬ 
ringe;  and  when  Mrs.  Corringe  was  ordered 
to  provide  plenteous  dinners,  and  excellent 
feasts  were  followed  by  a  flow  of  costly 
wine,  the  persecuted  lady  and  the  drudge 
thought  that  Mr.  Corringe  was  not  in  his 
sober  senses.  There  were  other  signs  of 
mental  ailment.  The  thimbleful  of  brandy 
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had  developed  into  half  a  tumbler  of  that 
liquor,  and  the  dose  was  often  taken.  When 
Mr.  Corringe  was  not  talking  aloud,  his 
lips  showed  that  he  was  inly  talking.  He 
would  not  leave  his  friend  from  morning  to 
night.  Phil  Massey  was  bored  by  this  at¬ 
tention  ;  but  endured  it  as  well  as  he  could 
for  a  couple  of  days.  On  the  Friday  he  was 
to  return  to  London  with  the  papers  relating 
to  the  secret  fortune  of  Agnes  Bowman. 

When  he  came  into  breakfast  that  morn¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Corringe  handed  him  two  letters — 
one  from  Alfred  and  one  from  Mrs.  Christie. 
The  purport  of  the  letters  was  to  inform  Mr. 
Corringe  that  Agnes  was  very  unwell,  and 
that  the  marriage  was  put  off  for  a  week. 
Mr.  Massey  did  not  feel  disposed  to  post¬ 
pone  his  journey. 

“Don't  be  unfriendly,  Phil,"  said  Mr. 
Corringe.  “  There  is  no  hurry,  and  you  can 
wait  till  to-morrow,  and  go  up  with  me.  I 
must  go  to  London,  and  I  am  not  fit  to 
travel  alone." 

Mr.  Massey  agreed  to  remain  till  the  next 
day.  He  wanted  to  visit  Birmingham,  and 
Mr.  Corringe  consented  to  part  with  his 
friend  on  condition  that  he  was  back  by  the 
dinner  hour. 

Mr.  Corringe  locked  himself  up  in  his 
.room,  and  passed  the  morning  in  looking 
over  his  books  and  papers,  and  frequently 
refreshed  himself  with  a  thimbleful  of  brandy. 

“  When  the  job  is  done,  I'll  put  myself 
right  with  physic,  and  no  more  brandy  for 
me.  Lor,  how  a  man  may  get  into  drinking, 
which  is  all  the  better  for  those  who  don't. 
Many's  the  thousand  that  I've  got  out  of 
fools  being  drunkards." 

Mr.  Corringe  took  a  large  wicker-covered 
bottle  out  of  his  safe  cupboard,  and  set  it 
on  the  table. 

“  It  ought  to  have  been  done  last  night ; 
but  I  was  a  fool.  Butfb-night  will  do.  Lor, 
what  a  clever  liar  the  hand  is !  I  do  believe 
the  tongue  is  nought  to  it  How  Phil  swal¬ 
lowed  the  letter.  So  did  the  girl,  who  is 
looking  for  Alf  at  the  other  side  of  the 
blessed  earth.  Ha,  ha!  So  did  Alf  swal¬ 
low  Lucy's  letter;  and  so  did  the  lieutenant 
swallow  the  letter  from  Agnes.  Lor,  the 
hand  is  the  cleverest  liar  in  the  world,  if  it 
aint  baulked  with  the  stupid  tongue.  I 
never  tattle.  Oh,  dear,  no !  Never  dropped  a 
hint  about  that  Lucy  or  about  that  Peyton. 
I  never  say  anything.  I  only  smile.  Ha,  ha!" 

Mr.  Corringe  *cas  delighted,  and  made  a 
noise  that  a  devil  might  call  a  laugh. 


“  The  job  must  be  done  to-night.  It's 
an  awful  sort  of  job.  It's  what  I  call  a 
revoke.  If  I  am  found  out!  But  done  it 
must  be.  The  game  is  lost  if  I  don't  ven¬ 
ture,  and  I  sha'n't  be  found  out.  Yes,  Phil, 
my  beloved  friend,  I'll  be  quits  with  you 
for  coming  back !  ” 

Mr.  Corringe  had  another  dose  of  his  half 
and  half  brandy  and  water.  Taking  the 
wicker-covered  bottle,  he  went  into  his 
guest’s  bed -room,  which  was  situated  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  wing  of  the  house.  He 
uncorked  the  bottle,  and  spilt  the  liquor 
over  the  floor  and  over  the  hangings  of  the 
bed. 

“You  will  not  die  of  fever,  Phil,  and 
that  you  may  swear  to.  This  is  the  stuff  to 
prevent  that  accident." 

Communicating  with  the  bed-room  was 
a  dressing-room,  used  as  a  lumber-room, 
which  also  had  an  entrance  from  the  land¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Corringe  locked  the  door  of  the 
dressing-room,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket 
He  had  previously  pocketed  the  key  of  the 
other  door.  Before  he  left  the  lumber-room, 
he  emptied  the  wicker  bottle  over  a  bundle 
of  rags  that  was  lying  in  a  comer. 

Mr.  Corringe  was  lively — boisterously 
lively  —  at  dinner.  Mrs.  Corringe  had 
gone  to  Stafford  to  collect  some  money  for 
her  husband,  and  would  not  return  that 
night.  That  fact  increased  the  jollity  of 
Mr.  Corringe,  who  never  hated  his  wife  so 
little  as  when  she  was  at  a  distance.  He 
would  often  say,  “I  think  I  should  almost 
like  Alfs  blessed  mother  if  she  were  dead 
and  buried." 

Mr.  Corringe  plied  the  wine,  and  Massey 
drank  like  a  feverish  fish.  After  the  wine 
came  the  brandy  and  water  and  a  cigar. 
The  smoke  nearly  choked  Mr.  Corringe, 
but  he  bore  it  without  a  murmur.  At  eight 
o’clock  Massey  said  he  must  go  to  bed. 
Mr.  Corringe  laughed  at  him,  and  told  him 
to  take  another  glass. 

“No  go,  old  boy — can't,”  said  Phil,  in  a 
husky,  guttural  voice.  “Glassed  all  day 
with  the  Brums.  I  am  sleepy  drunk.  Must 
have  a  six  hours'  snore,  old  boy.  I’ll  be 
fresh  as  a  daisy  in  the  morning.” 

So  saying,  Massey  staggered  to  his  bed¬ 
room. 

At  nine  the  servant,  who  was  not  allowed 
candles  or  lucifers  in  her  room,  was  sent  to 
bed  by  Mr.  Corringe.  At  half-past  ten  Mr. 
Corringe  left  his  study.  He  was  shoeless, 
and  carried  a  candle  in  his  hand.  He  trem- 
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bled  for  a  second,  and  then  appeared  to 
steady  himself. 

“  It's  done  in  a  minute.  It's  a  revoke, 
but  it  must  be  done.  The  ^30,000  and 
over — ever  so  much  over — shall  be  mine. 
If  this  light  blew  out ! — Lor,  the  dark  would 
kill  me.  But  there's  a  box  of  lucifers  in  my 
pocket,  which  is  a  blessed  invention.  And 
there  is  no  draught,  and  it^won't  blow  out. 
Oh,  my,  it's  wintry  cold!,, 

He  crept  up  the  stairs.  He  put  one  of 
the  keys  into  the  first  door,  and  locked  it. 
He  listened. 

“  He  has  turned  over,  and  is  dead  asleep.” 

He  entered  the  lumber-room,  put  down 
the  candle,  and  held  his  ear  to  the  key¬ 
hole.  He  unlocked  the  door,  and  gently 
pushed  it  open.  He  took  the  bundle  of 
rags,  and,  crawling  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
pushed  it  under  Massey's  bed.  He  struck 
a  lucifer,  but  so  quietly  that  his  doing  so 
would  not  have  disturbed  a  watchful  mouse. 
The  lighted  match  was  applied  to  the  rags, 
and  they  burst  into  a  blaze. 

Mr.  Corringe  crawled  out  of  the  room, 
hastily  locked  the  door,  and  went  to  bed 
and  slept  He  did  not  intend  to  sleep,  but 
his  body  was  tired,  and  the  mind  wanted 
repose  after  the  violent  excitement.  So, 
whilst  determining  to  keep  awake,  he  fell 
asleep,  and  slept  soundly. 

Soon  after  midnight  he  was  awakened  by 
the  smashing  of  glass.  His  windows  were 
being  broken  with  stones.  A  glare  of  lurid 
light  filled  the  room.  A  cloud  of  smoke, 
mingled  with  sparks,  swept  before  the  win¬ 
dow.  A  crowd  below  was  shouting  wildly.' 

“It  bums,”  said  Mr.  Corringe,  getting 
out  of  bed. 

Yes,  it  did  bum;  and  more  than  Mr. 
Corringe  expected.  Mr.  Corringe  had  not 
allowed  for  the  force  of  the  wind;  and 
though  the  wing  was  a  separate  building, 
and  only  connected  with  the  main  house 
by  a  staircase,  the  whole  house  was  in  flames. 
In  a  minute,  Mr.  Corringe  saw  what  had 
happened.  He  went  to  the  door  and  found 
that  the  staircase  was  full  of  flame  and  smoke. 
He  rushed  to  the  window,  and  called  fran¬ 
tically  for  help.  A  ladder  was  put  to  the 
window,  and  he  was  lifted  out,  and  taken 
to  a  neighbour's  house,  where  he  lay  un¬ 
conscious  for  hours.  People  said  he  was 
too  great  a  miser  to  have  insured,  and  that 
the  loss  would  kill  him. 

Towards  evening  he  rallied,  took  some 
stimulant,  and  went  out  to  look  at  the 


mins.  The  walls  alone  remained;  the  rest 
of  the  house  and  the  furniture  were  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  smouldering  mins. 

“  Has  his  body  been  found?”  asked  Mr. 
Corringe. 

“  Whose  body?”  asked  the  doctor. 

“  My  friend,  Massey,  was  sleeping  in  the 
wing.” 

The  crowd  was  horrified. 

“  'Twenty  pounds  if  the  body  of  my  friend 
is  found,”  said  Mr.  Corringe. 

Spades  were  procured,  and  a  score  of 
men  dug  at  the  rubbish,  in  spite  of  the 
great  heat.  It  was  dark,  and  the  search 
went  on  by  torchlight. 

When  the  men  began  to  flag,  Mr.  Cor¬ 
ringe  said  he  would  give  another  five  pounds 
reward. 

“Hurrah!”  shouted  the  men,  and  worked 
on  with  renewed  vigour. 

Some  new-comers  had  just  joined  the 
crowd. 

“Your  money  is  saved,  Nat — I  did  not 
roast” 

It  was  Massey  who  spoke. 

Mr.  Corringe  turned  round,  and  looked 
upon  him  fiercely ;  and  from  his  lips  there 
came  a  sound  of  hissing. 

“You  see,  Nat,  from  what  I  learnt  in 
Birmingham,  I  thought  it  better,  as  regards 
the  trust,  to  go  to  London ;  so  I  shammed 
being  dmnk  and  sloped.” 

There  was  a  shout  that  the  walls  were 
giving  way,  and  the  diggers  hurried  from  the 
mins. 

“  Father,”  said  Alf. 

Mr.  Corringe  saw  his  son  and  Mr.  Bow¬ 
man  by  the  side  of  Massey.  And  who  was 
clinging  to  his  son's  arm?  It  was  Lucy. 

“  It’s  a  lie !  She's  not  here,  and  he’s  burnt. 
It's  a  lie  !  ” 

Alfred  put  forth  his  hand  to  take  his  father's 
arm.  The  old  man  ran  from  him  with  a 
scream,  and  in  his  terror  stood  quivering  be¬ 
side  the  swaying  wall. 

“It’s  falling! — it’s  falling!” 

Alfred  would  have  mshed  forward,  but  he 
was  held  back  by  the  strong  arm  of  John 
Bowman. 

There  was  a  mmbling  like  unto  thunder, 
a  crash,  a  shriek,  and  a  cloud  of  dust. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour,  the  old  man 
was  taken  from  out  the  mins.  But  that 
shriek  had  been  the  death-cry  of  Miser 
Corringe.  ^ 

THE  END.  yr 
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